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The  fate  of  a  Nation  will 
strength  and  health  of 


WHICH    MAY    BE    PREVENTED 

Head  a  large  Illustrated  sheet  given  with  each 
bottle  of 

ENO'S    FRUIT    SALT. 


ultimately  depend  upon  the 

the  population. '-5tfacon4?//e/d. 

SUSCEPTlBlUn  TO  TAKE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES* 

Dr.  W.  B.  Caiipentkr.  F.R.8.,  in  a  lecture,  under  t-be 
auHpices  of  the  National  Health  Booiety,  apeakincr  i>f 
Zymntic  Diseafes  (Infections  Diseases)  such  as  Chiolera. 
Bmall-pox,  Fever.  &c.,  sDSoeptibility  to  take  them,  h<^ 
held,  came  in  some  cases  from  a  poisoned  cuDditlon  of 
the  blnod,  arising  from  the  body  retaining  some  porti<^n 
of  the  waotf^s.  These  wastes^  when  not  removed,  wero 
re-absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  acted  as  a  readjr  tM^il 
from  wbicn  disease  would  germinate. 

For  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  spn>ad  of  in- 
fectious diseases  read  a  larse  illustrated  sheet  g^Teu  ^vith 
each  bottle  of  BNO'S  FRUIT  SALT. 

JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE. 

THE   GREAT    DANGER    OF    DELAY. 

Vou  can  c/uinge  Oie  trickling  stheam,  but  not  the  raging  /or-»-*»« ' . 

BLOOD    POISONS. 

The  predicposing  causes  of  Dit-ease,  or,  how  to  prevent 
a  susceptibility  to  take  Disease. 
After  suffering  from  FEVBR  FOUR  TIMES,  in  c-arh 
Attack  with  very  fircat  severity — in  fact  three  of  tbem 
could  not  have  been  more  dangerou"  or  critical — from  « 
very  extensive  and  careful  obrarvation, extending  over  li 
period  of  forty  years,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  *  true 
cause'  of  fever  is  a  disordered  condition  of  the  liver. 
The  office  of  the  liver  is  to  cleanse  the  blood,  as  h 
scavenger  might  sweep  the  streets.  When  the  liver  i« 
not  working  proierly  a  quantity  of  wastes  or  effete 
matter  is  left  floating  in  the  blood.  Under  thc^e  cir- 
cumstances, should  the  poison  germ  of  fever,  suiaIl-p»ox. 
&c.,  be  abscH-bedf  then  the  disease  results ;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, any  one  whose  liver  and  other  organs  are  i  n  h 
normal  condition  may  be  subjected  to  precipely  the  ea rue 
conditions  as  to  the  contagious  influences,  and  yet  eeoai^^^ 
th?  fever.  This,  I  consider,  explains  the  seeming  mystery 
that  some  persons  who  are  placed  in  circumstanced  pec  u  - 
liarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  fever,  who,  in 
fact,  live  in  the  very  midst  of  it— escape  nEiiccatbe<j. 
Thi«  being  the  case,  the  importance  of  keeping  the  liver 
in  order  cannot  be  over-esiimated ;  and  I  have  pleasure 
in  directing  attention  to  my  FRUIT  SALT,  whicb  iix 
the  form  of  a  pleasant  beverage,  will  correct  the  acti'^n 
of  the  liver,  and  thus  prevent  the  many  disastrous  consequences :  not  only  as  an  efficient  means  of  wardinff  otT 
FEVERS  and  malarious  dis^asrs.  but  as  a  remedy  for,  and  prevenUve  of,  BlblOUS  or  81UK  HBaDAOU  1::.S. 
C- .N.STIPATION,  VOMITING,  THlliST,  ERRORS  of  EATING  and  DRINKING,  SKIN  ERUPTroxs. 
GIDDINESS,  HEARTBURN,  &c.  If  it«  grtai  value  in  keep-ng  the  body  in  health  were  universally  knowi^,  nt> 
family  would  be  \»ithout  a  supply.  In  many  forms  of  FEVER,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any  fever,  BN  0*S 
FRUIT  SALT  acts  a-  a  specific.  No  one  can  have  a  simpler  or  more  eflliclent  remedy  ;  by  its  use  the  poison  i^ 
thrown  off  and  the  blood  restored  in  its  nealchy  conditinn.  I  nsed  my  FHUIT  SALT  freely  in  my  last  attack  oc 
fever,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  say  it  saved  my  life.— J.  C.  BNO,  Hatcham  Fruit  Salt  Works,  S.B. 

ZUIiU  'WA^B.-SURVEYING  THE  MAPUTA  BIVBB. -IMPORTANT  TO  TK.-A.- 
VJCIiliEBS  AND   Alili  IiEAVING   HOME  FOR  A  TIME. 

'  Winchester,  Jnly  13, 188^. 
'  Sir,— I  write  to  tell  you  what  your »'  FRUIT  SALT  "  has  done  for  me. 

•  During  the  Zulu  War  Consul  O'Neill  and  myself  had  occasion  to  survey  the  Maputa  River.  We  had  great 
difHoulties  in  stowing' sufllcient  resh  water  for  our  need,  and  were  obliged,  on  our  return,  to  drink  ihe  river 
water— warer  yon  may  call  it,  but  I  call  it  liquid  mud ;  mud-banks  both  sides,  a  tropical  sun  all  day,  ami  n 
raiasmstic  dew  all  night.  We  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  have  vrith  us  a  couple  of  bottles  of  your 
invaluable  '*  FRUIT  SALT,"  ana  never  took  the  **  water  "  without  a  judicious  admixture  of  it,  and  so  did  not 
HulTer  from  the  abominable  concoction.  Now,  when  we  arrived  at  Lorenzo  Marqnay  there  was  no  more  "  FllLTIT 
SALT  "  to  bcobUined.  I  was  sent  on  to  Durban,  but  poor  Mr.  ONeill  was  on  the  flat  of  his  back  with  ag-ue. 
At  Durban  I  could  on^y  gpt  one  bottle,  a««  every  one  wa«  f^old  out,  it  being  so  much  in  demand. 

*  When  I  mentiun  that  we  only  went  in  a  small  boat  with  four  niggers,  and  that  two  expeditions  from  men- 
of-wwr,  with  fully  equipped  bobt".  had  tried  the  survey  before  and  only  got  40  miles  (having  lost  the  frreater 
part  of  their  crew  through  the  malaria),  while  we  got  over  80  miles,  I  think  I  am  only  doing  you  justice  in 
putting  our  success  down  to  your  excellent  preparation. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

'  To  J.  C.  Eno,  Esq.,  Hutcham,  London,  S.E.  .  *  A  Likutexant  Royal  Navy,  F.R.G.S.' 

SUDDEN  CHANGES  OF  T^EATHER,  ANY  EMERGENCY.  INFLTJENZA., 
FEVERISH  COLDS.-DRAWING  AN  OVERDRAFT  ON  THE  BANK  Oi^ 
LIFE.  —Late  hour.<«,  fagged,  unnatural  excitement,  brcnthing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drink,  gouty, 
rheumatic,  and  o  her  blood  poisons,  biliousness,  sick  headache.  Skin  eruptions,  pimples  on  the  face.  w«nt  of 
appetite,  sourness  of  stomach,  &c..  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  It  is  pleasant,  cooling,  health-giving,  refreshiiifc, 
and  iuvigo;atiDg.    You  cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

{iMl\{^H—£xafnine  each  Bottle^and  seethatthe  Capsule  is  murhed  'END'S  FRUIT  SALT/ 
WithffUt  iff  you  hare  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists.      Directions  in  Sixteen  Languages  how  to  Prevent  Disease. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fmit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 
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By  the  Author  of  «  John  Herhing,'  *  Mehalah,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  X. 
barbaba's  petitiox. 

Mlt)STJMMES-DAY  was  come.  Mr.  Jordan  was  in  suspense  and 
agitation.  His  pale  face  was  more  livid  and  drawn  than  usual. 
The  fears  inspired  by  the  surgeon  had  taken  hold  of  him. 

Before  the  birth  of  Eve  he  had  been  an  energetic  man,  eager 
to  get  all  he  could  out  of  the  estate,  but  for  seventeen  years  an 
unaccountable  sadness  had  hung  over  him,  damping  his  ardour ; 
his  thoughts  had  been  carried  away  from  his  land,  whither  no  one 
knew,  though  the  results  were  obvious  enough. 

With  Barbara  he  had  little  in  common.  She  was  eminently 
practical.  He  was  always  in  a  dream.  She  was  never  on  an  easy 
footing  with  her  father,  she  tried  to  understand  him  and  failed, 
she  feared  that  his  brain  was  partially  disturbed.  Perhaps  her 
efforts  to  make  him  out  annoyed  him ;  at  any  rate  he  was  cold 
towards  her,  without  being  intentionally  unkind.  An  ever-present 
restraint  was  upon  both  in  each  other's  presence. 

At  first,  after  the  disappearance  of  Eve's  mother,  things  had 
gone  on  upon  the  old  lines.  Christopher  Davy  had  superintended 
the  farm  labours,  but  as  he  aged  and  failed,  and  Barbara  grew  to 
see  the  necessity  for  supervision,  she  took  the  management  of  the 
farm  as  well  as  of  the  house  upon  herself.  She  saw  that  the  men 
dawdled  over  their  work,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  estate  was 
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going  back.  The  coppices  had  not  been  shredded  in  winter  and 
the  oak  was  grown  into  a  tangle.  The  rending  for  bark  in  spring 
was  done  unsystematically.  The  hedges  became  ragged,  the  ploughs 
out  of  order,  the  thistles  were  not  cut  periodically  and  prevented 
from  seeding.  There  were  not  men  sufficient  to  do  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done.  She  had  not  the  time  to  attend  to  the  men  as 
well  as  the  maids,  to  the  farmyard  as  well  as  the  house.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  a  proper  bailiflf  must  be  secured,  with 
authority  to  employ  as  many  labourers  as  the  estate  required. 
Barbara  was  convinced  that  her  father,  with  his  lost,  dreamy  head, 
was  incapable  of  managing  their  property,  even  if  he  had  the  desire. 
Now  that  the  trusty  old  Davy  was  ill,  and  breaking  up,  she  had 
none  to  advise  her. 

She  was  roused  to  anger  on  Midsummer  Day  by  discovering 
that  the  hayrick  had  never  been  thatched,  and  that  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  rain  which  had  fallen  heavily,  so  that  half  of  it  had  to 
be  taken  down  because  soaked,  lest  it  should  catch  fire  or  blacken. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of  the  men.  She  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  her  father  at  once.  She  had  good  reason  for 
doing  so. 

She  found  him  in  his  study  arranging  his  specimens  of  mundic 
and  peacock  copper. 

*  Has  any  one  come,  asking  for  me  ?  '  he  said,  looking  up  with 
fluttering  face  from  his  work. 

'  No  one,  father.' 

*  You  startled  me,  Barbara,  coming  on  me  stealthily  from  be- 
hind. What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  You  see  I  am  engaged,  and 
you  know  I  hate  to  be  disturbed.' 

*  I  have  something  I  wish  to  speak  about/ 

*  Well,  well,  say  it  and  go.'  His  shaking  hands  resumed  their 
work. 

*  It  is  the  old  story,  dear  papa.  I  want  you  to  engage  a  steward. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  longer  in  the  way  we  have.  You 
know  how  I  am  kept  on  the  run  from  morning  to  night.  I  have 
to  look  after  all  your  helpless  men,  as  well  as  my  own  helpless 
maids.  When  I  am  in  the  field,  there  is  mischief  done  in  the 
kitchen ;  when  I  am  in  the  house,  the  men  are  smoking  and  idling 
on  the  farm.  Eve  cannot  help  me  in  seeing  to  domestic  matters, 
she  has  not  the  experience.  Everything  devolves  on  me.  I  do 
not  grudge  doing  my  utmost,  but  I  have  not  the  time  for  every- 
thing, and  I  am  not  ubiquitous.' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  Eve  cannot  undertake  any  sort  of  work. 
That  is  an  understood  thing.' 
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*  I  know  it  is.  If  I  ask  her  to  be  sure  and  recollect  something, 
she  is  certain,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  forget ;  she  is  a  dear 
beautifol  butterfly,  not  fit  to  be  harnessed.  Her  brains  are  thistle- 
down, her  bones  cherry  stalks.' 

*  Yes,  do  not  crush  her  spirits  with  uncongenial  work.' 

*  I  do  not  want  to.  I  know  as  well  as  yourself  that  I  must  rely 
on  her  for  nothing.  But  the  result  is  that  I  am  overtasked.  Now 
— ^will  you  credit  it  ?  The  beautiful  hay  that  was  like  green  tea 
is  spoiled.  Those  stupid  men  did  not  thatch  it.  They  said  they 
had  no  reed,  and  waited  to  comb  some  till  the  rain  set  in.  When 
it  did  pour,  they  were  all  in  the  bam  talking  and  making  reed, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  water  was  drenching  and  spoiling  the 
hay.     Oh,  papa,  I  feel  disposed  to  cry ! ' 

*  I  will  speak  to  them  about  it,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  with  a  sigh, 
not  occasioned  by  the  injury  to  his  hay,  but  because  he  was  dis- 
turbed over  his  specimens. 

*  My  dear  papa,'  said  the  energetic  Barbara,  *  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  be  troubled  about  these  tiresome  matters.  You  are  grow- 
ing old,  daily  older,  and  your  strength  is  not  gaining.  You  have 
other  pursuits.  You  are  not  heartily  interested  in  the  farm.  I 
see  your  hand  tremble  when  you  hold  your  fork  at  dinner ;  you 
are  becoming  thinner  every  day.  I  would  spare  you  trouble.  It 
is  really  necessary,  I  must  have  it, — you  must  engage  a  bailiflF.  I 
shall  break  down,  and  that  will  be  the  end,  or  we  shall  all  go  to 
ruin.  The  woods  are  running  to  waste.  There  are  trees  lying 
about  literally  rotting.  They  ought  to  be  sent  away  to  the 
Devonport  dockyard  where  they  could  be  sold.  Last  spring,  when 
you  let  the  rending,  the  barkers  shaved  a  whole  copse  wood,  as  if 
shaving  a  man's  chin,  instead  of  leaving  the  better  sticks  standing.' 

*  We  have  enough  to  live  on.' 

*  We  must  do  our  duty  to  the  land  on  which  we  live.  I  can- 
not endure  to  see  waste  anywhere.  I  have  only  one  head,  one 
pair  of  eyes,  and  one  pair  of  hands.  I  cannot  think  of,  see  to,  and 
do  eif^hing.  I  lie  awake  night  after  night  considering  what 
has  tobe  done,  and  the  day  is  too  short  for  me  to  do  all  I  have 
determined  on  in  the  night.  Whilst  that  poor  gentleman  has 
been  ill,  I  have  had  to  think  of  him  in  addition  to  everything 
else ;  so  some  duties  have  been  neglected.  That  is  how,  I  sup- 
pose, the  doctor  came  to  guess  there  was  a  stocking  half-darned 
under  the  sofia  cushion.  Eve  was  mending  it,  she  tired  and  put 
it  away,  and  of  course  forgot  it.  I  generally  look  about  for  Eve's 
leavings,  and  tidy  her  scraps  when  she  has  gone  to  bed,  but  I 
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have  been  too  busy.  I  am  vexed  about  that  stocking.  How  those 
protruding  eyes  of  the  doctor  managed  to  see  it  I  cannot  think. 
He  was,  however,  wrong  about  the  saucer  of  sour  milk.' 

Mr.  Jordan  continued  nervously  sorting  his  minerals  into  little 
white  card-boxes. 

'  Well,  papa,  are  you  going  to  do  anything  ?  ' 

'  Do— do— what  ?  ' 

^  Engage  a  bailiflF.  I  am  sure  we  shall  gain  money  by  working 
the  estate  better.  The  bailiff  will  pay  his  cost,  and  something 
over.' 

'  You  are  very  eager  for  money,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  sulkily ;  '  are 
you  thinking  of  getting  married,  and  anxious  to  have  a  dower  ?  ' 

Barbara  coloured  deeply,  hurt  and  oflended. 

*  This  is  unkind  of  you,  papa ;  I  am  thinking  of  Eve.  I  think 
only  of  her.  You  ought  to  know  that ' — the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  *  Of  course  Eve  will  marry  some  day  ; '  then  she  laughed, 
'  no  one  will  ever  come  for  me.' 

*  Tip  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Jordan. 

'  I  nave  been  thinking,  papa,  that  Eve  ought  to  be  sent  to 
some  very  nice  lady,  or  to  some  very  select  school,  where  she 
might  have  proper  finishing.  All  she  has  learnt  has  been  from 
me,  and  I  have  had  so  much  to  do,  and  I  have  been  so  unable  to 
be  severe  with  Eve — that — that — I  don't  think  she  has  learned 
much  except  music,  to  which  she  takes  instinctively  as  a  South 
Sea  islander  to  water.' 

*  I  cannot  be  parted  from  Eve.  It  would  rob  my  sky  of  its  sun. 
What  would  this  house  be  with  only  you — ^I  mean  without  Eve  to 
brighten  it  ? ' 

'  If  you  will  think  the  matter  over,  father,  you  will  see  that 
it  ought  to  be.  We  must  consider  Eve,  and  not  ourselves*  I 
would  not  have  her,  dear  heart,  anywhere  but  in  the  very  best 
school — hardly  a  school,  a  place  where  only  three  or  four  young 
ladies  are  taken,  and  they  of  the  best  families.  That  will  cost 
money,  so  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  B^^  the 
old  coach  on.'  She  laid  her  hands  on  the  back  of  her  fatheWchair 
and  leaned  over  his  shoulder.  She  had  been  standing  behind  him. 
Did  she  hope  he  would  kiss  her  ?     If  so,  her  hope  was  vain. 

*  Do,  dear  papa,  engage  an  honest,  superior  sort  of  man  to  look 
after  the  farm.  I  will  promise  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  with 
my  dairy,  if  he  will  see  to  the  cows  in  the  fields.  Try  the  experi- 
ment, and,  trust  me,  it  will  answer.' 

'  All  in  good  time.' 
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*  No,  papa,  do  not  put  this  off.  There  is  another  reason  why 
I  speak.  Christopher  Davy  is  bedridden.  You  are  sometimes 
absent,  then  we  girls  are  left  alone  in  this  great  house,  all  day,  and 
occasionally  nights  as  well.  You  know  there  was  no  one  here  on 
that  night  when  the  accident  happened.  There  were  two  men  in 
this  house,  one,  indeed,  insensible.  We  know  nothing  of  them,  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  were  about.  How  can  you  tell  that  bad 
characters  may  not  come  here  ?  It  is  thought  that  you  have  saved 
money,  and  it  is  known  that  Morwell  is  unprotected.  You,  papa, 
are  so  frail,  and  with  your  shaking  hand  a  gun  would  not  be 
dangerous.' 

He  started  from  his  chair  .ind  upset  his  specimens.  '  Do  not 
speak  like  that,'  he  said,  trembling. 

*  There,  I  have  disturbed  you  even  by  alluding  to  it.  If  you 
were  to  level  a  gun,  and  had  your  finger ' 

He  put  his  hand,  a  cold,  quivering  hand,  on  her  lips :  '  For 
God's  sake — silence  ! '  he  said. 

She  obeyed.  She  knew  how  odd  her  father  was,  yet  ht^  agita- 
tion now  was  so  great  that  it  surprised  her.  It  made  h^r  more 
resolute  to  carry  her  point. 

*  Papa,  you  are  expecting  to  have  about  two  thousand  pounds 
in  the  house.  Will  it  be  safe  ?  You  have  told  the  doctor,  and 
that  man,  our  patient,  heard  you.  Excuse  my  saying  it,  but  I 
think  it  was  not  well  to  mention  it  before  a  perfect  stranger.  You 
may  have  told  others.  Mr.  Coyshe  is  a  chatterbox,  he  may  have 
talked  about  it  throughout  the  neighbourhood — the  fact  may  be 
known  to  every  one,  that  to-day  you  are  expecting  to  have  a  large 
sum  of  money  brought  you.  Well — who  is  to  guard  it  ?  Are 
there  no  needy  and  unscrupulous  men  in  the  county  who  would 
rob  the  house,  and  maybe  silence  an  old  man  and  two  girls  who 
stood  in  their  way  to  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  ?  ' 

^  The  sum  is  large.  It  must  be  hidden  away,'  said  Mr.  Jordan, 
uneasily.     *  I  had  not  considered  the  danger  ' — he  paused — '  if  it 
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n^,  papa  ?    I  thought  you  were  sure  of  it.' 

*  Yes,  quite  sure  ;  only  Mr.  Coyshe  disturbed  me  by  suggesting 
doubts.' 

'  Oh,  the  doctor ! '  exclaimed  Barbara,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

*  Well,  the  doctor,'  repeated  Mr.  Jordan,  captiously.  *  He  is  a 
very  able  man.  Why  do  you  turn  up  your  nose  at  him  ?  He  can 
see  through  a  stone  wall,  and  under  a  cushion  to  where  a  stocking 
is  hidden,  and  under  a  cupboard  to  where  a  saucer  of  sour  milk  is 
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thrust  away ;  and  he  can  see  into  the  human  body  through  the 
flesh  and  behind  the  bones,  and  can  tell  you  where  every  nerve 
and  vein  is,  and  what  is  wrong  with  each.  When  things  are  wrong, 
then  it  is  like  stockings  and  saucers  where  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  house.' 

'  He  was  wrong  about  the  saucer  of  sour  milk,  utterly  wrong,' 
persisted  Barbara, 

*  I  hope  and  trust  the  surgeon  was  wrong  in  his  forecast  about 
the  money — but  my  heart  fails  me ' 

*  He  was  wrong  about  the  saucer,'  said  the  girl,  encouragingly. 

*  But  he  was  right  about  the  stocking,'  said  her  father,  dispirit- 
edly. 


CHAPTER  XL 

GRANTED ! 


As  the  sun  declined,  Mr.  Jordan  became  uneasy.  He  could  not 
remain  in  his  study.  He  could  not  rest  anywhere.  The  money 
had  not  been  returned.  He  had  taken  out  of  his  strong  box 
Ezekiel  Babb's  acknowledgment  and  promise  of  payment,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  so  much  waste-paper  to  him.  He  could  not  or 
would  not  proceed  against  the  borrower.  Had  he  not  wronged 
him  cruelly  by  living  with  his  daughter  as  if  she  were  his  wife 
without  having  been  legally  married  to  her  ?  Could  he  take  legal 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his  money,  and  so  bring  all  the 
ugly  story  to  light  and  publish  it  to  the  world  ?  He  had  let  Mr. 
Babb  have  the  money  to  pacify  him,  and  make  some  amends  for 
the  wrong  he  had  done.  No  !  If  Mr.  Babb  did  not  voluntarily 
return  the  money,  Ignatius  Jordan  foresaw  that  it  was  lost  to 
him,  lost  to  Eve,  and  poor  Eve's  future  was  unprovided  for.  The 
estate  must  go  to  Barbara,  that  is,  the  reversion  in  the  tenure  of 
it;  the  ready  money  he  had  intended  for  Eve.  Mr.  Jorc^^felt 
a  bitterness  rise  in  his  heart  against  Barbara,  whose  futt^  was 
assured,  whilst  that  of  Eve  was  not.  He  would  have  liked  to  leave 
Morwell  to  his  younger  daughter,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
Duke  would  approve  of  this,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  Eve  was 
incompetent  to  manage  a  farm  and  dairy. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  it  was  usual  for  every  squire 
to  farm  a  portion  of  his  own  estate,  his  manor-house  was  backed 
with  extensive  outbuildings  for  cattle,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
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were  not  above  superintending  the  dairy.  Indeed,  an  ancestress 
of  the  author  took  farm  after  farm  into  her  own  hands  as  the  leases 
fell  in,  and  at  last  farmed  the  entire  parish.  She  died  in  1795. 
The  Jordans  were  not  squires,  but  perpetual  tenants  under  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  had  been  received  by  the  country  gentry 
on  an  equal  footing,  till  Mr.  Jordan  compromised  his  character  by 
his  union  with  Eve's  mother.  The  estate  of  Morwell  was  a  large 
one  for  one  man  to  farm ;  if  the  Duke  had  exacted  a  large  rent,  of 
late  years  Mr.  Jordan  would  have  fallen  into  arrears,  but  the  Duke 
had  not  raised  his  rent  at  the  last  renewal.  The  Dukes  were  the 
most  indulgent  of  landlords. 

Mr.  Jordan  came  into  the  hall.  It  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
seventeen  years  before ;  the  same  old  clock  was  there,  ticking  in 
the  same  tone,  the  same  scanty  furniture  of  a  few  chairs,  the  same 
slate  floor.  .Only  the  cradle  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  red 
light  smote  into  the  room  just  as  it  had  seventeen  years  before. 
There  against  the  wall  it  painted  a  black  cross  as  it  had  done  seven- 
teen years  ago. 

Ignatius  Jordan  looked  up  over  the  great  fireplace.  Above  it 
hung  the  musket  he  had  been  cleaning  when  Ezekiel  Babb  entered. 
It  had  not  been  taken  down  and  used  since  that  day.  Seventeen 
years !  It  was  an  age.  The  little  babe  that  had  lain  in  the  cradle 
was  now  a  beautiful  marriageable  maiden.  Time  had  made  its 
mark  upon  himself.  His  back  was  more  bent,  his  hand  more 
shaky,  his  walk  less  steady ;  a  careful  thrifty  man  had  been  con- 
verted into  an  abstracted,  half-crazed  dreamer.  Seventeen  years 
of  gnawing  care  and  ceaseless  sorrow !  How  had  he  been  able  to 
bear  it  ?  Only  by  the  staying  wings  of  love,  of  love  for  his  little 
Eve — for  her  child.  Without  his  Eve,  Aer  child,  long  ago  he  would 
have  sunk  and  been  swallowed  up,  the  clouds  of  derangement  of 
intellect  would  have  descended  on  his  brain,  or  his  bodily  health 
would  have  given  way. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  on  Midsummer  Day,  there  had  stood  on 
the'  little  folding  oak  table  under  the  window  a  tumbler  full  of 
china  roses,  which  were  drooping,  and  had  shed  their  leaves  over 
the  polished,  almost  black,  table  top.  They  had  been  picked  some 
days  before  by  his  wife.  Now,  in  the  same  place  stood  a  glass, 
and  in  it  were  roses  from  the  same  tree,  not  drooping,  but  fresh 
and  glistening,  placed  that  morning  there  by  her  daughter.  His 
eye  sought  the  clock.  At  five  o'clock,  seventeen  years  ago,  Ezekiel 
Babb  had  come  into  that  hall  through  that  doorway,  and  had 
borrowed  his  money.    The  clock  told  that  the  time  was  ten  minutes 
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\f\  five.  If  Mr.  Babb  did  not  appear  to  the  hour  he  would  abandon 
the  expectation  of  seeing  him.  He  must  make  a  journey  to  Buck- 
fastleigh  over  the  moor,  a  long  day's  journey,  and  seek  the  defaulter, 
and  know  the  reason  why  the  loan  was  not  repaid. 

He  thought  of  the  pocket-book  on  the  gravel.  How  came  it 
there  ?  Who  could  have  brought  it  ?  Mr.  Jordan  was  too  fully 
impressed  with  belief  in  the  supernatural  not  to  suppose  it  was 
dropped  at  his  feet  as  a  warning  that  his  money  was  gone. 

Mr.  Jordan's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clock.  The  works  began 
to  whir-r.  Then  followed  the  strokes.  One — two — three — four 
—Five. 

At  the  last  stroke  the  door  of  Jasper's  sick-room  opened,  and 
the  convalescent  slowly  entered  the  hall  and  confronted  his  host. 

The  last  week  had  wrought  wonders  in  the  man.  He  had 
rapidly  recovered  flesh  and  vigour  after  his  woimds  -were  healed. 

As  he  entered,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Mr.  Jordan,  the  latter 
felt  that  a  messenger  from  Ezekiel  Babb  stood  before  him,  and 
that  his  money  was  not  forthcoming. 

*  Well,  sir  ? '  he  said. 

*  I  am  Jasper,  the  eldest  son  of  Ezekiel  Babb,  of  Owlacombe 
in  Buckfastleigh,'  he  said.  *  My  father  borrowed  money  of  you 
this  day  seventeen  years  ago,  and  solemnly  swore  on  this  day  to 
repay  it.' 

*  Well  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  well.    I  have  not  got  the  money.' 

A  moan  of  disappointment  broke  from  the  heart  of  Ignatius 
Jordan,  then  a  spasm  of  rage,  such  as  might  seize  on  a  madman, 
transformed  his  face ;  his  eyes  blazed,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  ran  towards  Jasper.  The  latter,  keeping  his  eye  on  him,  said 
firmly,  *  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Jordan.  Pray  sit  down  again,  and  I 
will  explain  to  you  why  my  father  has  not  sent  the  money.' 

Mr.  Jordan  hesitated.  His  face  quivered.  With  his  raised 
hand  he  would  have  struck  Jasper,  but  the  composure  of  the  latter 
awed  him.  The  paroxysm  passed,  and  he  sank  into  his  chair, 
and  gave  way  to  depression. 

*  My  father  is  a  man  of  honour.  He  gave  you  his  word,  and 
he  intended  to  keep  it.  He  borrowed  of  you  a  large  sum,  and  he 
laid  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  some  land.  He  has  been  fairly  pro- 
sperous. He  saved  money  enough  to  repay  the  debt,  and  perhaps 
more.  As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  repayment  he  took  the  sum 
required  from  the  bank  in  notes,  and  locked  them  in  his  bureau. 
Others  knew  of  this.     My  father  was  not  discreet :  he  talked  about 
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the  repayment,  he  resented  having  to  make  it,  complained  that  he 
would  be  reduced  to  great  straits  without  it.' 

*  The  money  was  not  his,  but  mine.' 

*  I  know  that/  said  Jasper,  sorrowfully.  *  But  my  father  has 
always  been  what  is  termed  a  close  man,  has  thought  much  of 
money,  and  cannot  bear  to  part  with  it.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
justifies,  but  it  explains,  his  dissatisfaction.  He  is  an  old  man,  and 
becoming  feeble,  and  cliugs  through  force  of  habit  to  his  money.' 

*  Go  on  ;  nothing  can  justify  him.' 

*  Others  knew  of  his  money.  One  day  he  was  at  Totnes,  at  a 
great  cloth  fair.  He  did  not  return  till  the  following  day.  During 
his  absence  his  bureau  was  broken  open,  and  the  money  stolen.' 

*  Was  the  thief  not  caught  ?  Was  the  money  not  recovered  ?  ' 
asked  Mr.  Jordan,  trembling  with  excitement. 

*  The  money  was  in  part  recovered.' 
«  Where  is  it  ? ' 

*  Listen  to  what  follows.  You  asked  if  the — the  person  who 
took  the  money  was  caught.     He  was.' 

*  Is  he  in  prison  ? ' 

'  The  person  who  took  the  money  was  caught,  tried,  and  sent 
to  jail.  When  taken,  some  of  the  money  was  found  about  him  ; 
he  had  not  spent  it  all.     What  remained  I  was  bringing  you.' 

*  Give  it  me.' 

'  I  have  not  got  it. ' 

*  You  have  not  got  it  ?  ' 
« No,  I  have  lost  it.' 

Again  did  Mr.  Jordan  start  up  in  a  fit  of  rage.  He  ground  his 
teeth,  and  the  sweat  broke  out  in  drops  on  his  brow. 

*  I  had  the  money  with  me  when  the  accident  happened,  and 
I  was  thrown  firom  my  horse,  and  became  unconscious.  It  was  lost 
or  taken  then.' 

*  Who  was  your  companion  ?     He  must  have  robbed  you.' 

*  I  charge  no  one.  I  alone  am  to  blame.  The  money  was 
entrusted  to  my  keeping.' 

*  Why  did  your  father  give  you  the  money  before  the  appointed 
day?' 

*  When  my  father  recovered  part  of  the  money,  he  would  no 
longer  keep  it  in  his  possession,  lest  he  should  again  lose  it ;  so  he 
bade  me  take  it  to  you  at  once.' 

*  You  have  spent  the  money,  you  have  spent  it  yourself!  *  cried 
Mr.  Jordan  wildly. 

*  If  I  had  done  this,  should  I  have  come  to  you  to-day  with  this 
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confession  ?  I  had  the  money  in  the  pocket-book  in  notes.  The 
notes  were  abstracted  from  the  book.  As  I  was  so  long  insensible, 
it  was  too  late  to  stop  them  at  the  bank.  Whoever  took  them 
had  time  to  change  them  all.' 

*  Gorsed  be  the  day  I  lent  the  money/  moaned  Ignatius  Jordan* 
*  The  empty,  worthless  case  returns,  the  precious  contents  are  gone. 
What  is  the  shell  without  the  kernel  ?  My  Eve,  my  Eve  ! '  He 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  brow. 

*  And  now  once  more  hearken  to  me,'  pursued  Jasper.  '  My 
father  cannot  immediately  find  the  money  that  he  owes  you.  He 
does  not  know  of  this  second  loss.  I  have  not  communicated  with 
him  since  I  met  with  my  accident.  The  blame  attaches  to  me. 
I  must  do  what  I  can  to  make  amends  for  my  carelessness.  I  put 
myself  into  your  hands.  To  repay  you  now,  my  fether  would  have 
to  sell  the  land  he  bought.  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  do  this,  though,  perhaps,  you  might  be  able  to  force  him  to  it. 
However,  as  you  say  the  money  is  for  your  daughter,  will  you  allow 
it  to  lie  where  it  is  for  a  while  ?  I  will  undertake,  should  it  come 
to  me  after  my  father's  death,  to  sell  it  or  transfer  it,  so  as  to  make 
up  to  Miss  Eve  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  loan.  I  will  do 
more.  If  you  will  consent  to  this,  I  will  stay  here  and  work  for 
you.  I  have  been  trained  in  the  country,  and  know  about  a  farm. 
I  will  act  as  your  foreman,  overlooker,  or  bailiff.  I  will  put  my 
hand  to  anything.  Beckon  what  my  wage  would  be.  Beckon  at 
the  end  of  a  year  whether  I  have  not  earned  my  wage  and  much 
more.  If  you  like,  I  will  work  for  you  as  long  as  my  father  lives  ; 
I  will  serve  you  now  faithfully  as  no  hired  bailiff  would  serve  you. 
My  presence  here  will  be  a  guarantee  to  you  that  I  will  be  true  to 
my  undertaking  to  repay  the  whole  sum  with  interest.  I  can  see 
that  this  estate  needs  an  active  man  on  it ;  and  you,  sir,  are  too 
advanced  in  age,  and  too  much  given  up  to  scientific  pursuits,  to 
cope  with  what  is  required.' 

Those  words  *  scientific  pursuits '  softened  Mr.  Jordan.  Jasper 
spoke  in  good  faith ;  he  had  no  idea  how  worthless  those  pursuits 
were,  how  little  true  science  entered  into  them.  He  knew  that 
Mr.  Jordan  made  mineralogical  studies,  and  he  supposed  they  were 
well  directed. 

*  Order  me  to  do  what  you  will,'  said  Jasper,  *  and  I  will  do  it, 
and  will  double  your  gains  in  the  year.' 

<  I  accept,'  said  Ignatius  Jordan.  *  There  is  no  help  for  it.  I 
must  accept  or  be  plundered  of  all.' 

*  on  accept  1  let  us  join  hands  on  the  bargain.' 
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It  was  strange ;  as  once  before,  seventeen  years  ago,  hands  had 
met  in  the  golden  gleam  of  sun  that  shot  through  the  window, 
ratifying  a  contract,  so  was  it  now.  The  hands  clasped  in  the  sun- 
beam, and  the  reflected  light  from  their  illuminated  hands  smote 
up  into  the  faces  of  the  two  men,  both  pale,  one  with  years  and 
care,  the  other  with  sickness. 

Mr.  Jordan  withdrew  his  hand,  clasped  both  palms  over  his  face, 
and  wept.  ^  Thus  it  comes,'  he  said.  ^  The  shadow  is  on  me  and 
on  my  child.     One  sorrow  follows  another.' 

At  that  moment  Barbara  and  Eve  entered  from  the  court. 

*  Eve  !  Eve ! '  cried  the  father,  excitedly,  *  come  to  me,  my 
angel !  my  ill-treated  child  !  my  martyr ! '  He  caught  her  to  his 
heart,  put  his  face  on  her  shoulder,  and  sobbed.  *  My  darling, 
you  have  had  your  money  stolen,  the  money  put  away  for  you  when 
you  were  in  the  cradle.' 

^  Who  has  stolen  it,  papa  ?  '  asked  Barbara. 

*  Look  there  ! '  he  cried ;  ^  Jasper  Babb  was  bringing  me  the 
money,  and  when  he  fell  from  his  horse  it  was  stolen.'  Neither 
Barbara  nor  Eve  spoke. 

*  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Jordan,  *  he  has  oflFered  himself  as  my 
hind  to  look  after  the  farm  for  me,  and  promises,  if  I  give  him 
time ' 

*  Father,  you  have  refused !  *  interrupted  Barbara. 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  have  accepted.' 

<  It  cannot,  it  must  not  be  ! '  exclaimed  Barbara,  vehemently. 
*  Father,  you  do  not  know  what  you  have  done.' 

*  This  is  strange  language  to  be  addressed  by  a  child  to  a  father,' 
said  Mr.  Jordan,  in  a  tone  of  irritation.  *  Was  there  ever  so  un- 
reasonable a  girl  before  ?  This  morning  you  pressed  me  to  engage 
a  baiUff,  and  now  that  Mr.  Jasper  Babb  has  volunteered,  and  I  have 
accepted  him,  you  turn  round  and  won't  have  him.' 

*  No,'  she  said,  with  quick-drawn  breath,  *  I  will  not.  Take  any 
one  but  him.  I  entreat  you,  papa.  If  you  have  any  regard  for 
my  opinion,  let  him  go.  For  pity's  sake,  do  not  allow  him  to 
remain  here ! ' 

^  I  have  accepted  him,'  said  her  father,  coldly.  *  Pray  what 
weighty  reasons  have  you  got  to  induce  me  to  alter  my  resolve  ?  ' 
Miss  Jordan  stood  thinking ;  the  colour  mounted  to  her  fore- 
head, then  her  brows  contracted.  *  I  have  none  to  give,'  she  said 
in  a  low  tone,  greatly  confused,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Then, 
in  a  moment,  she  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  looked  Jasper 
fall  in  the  face,  but  without  speaking,  steadily,  sternly.     In  fact. 
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her  heart  was  beating  so  fast,  and  her  breath  coming  so  quick,  that 
she  could  not  speak.     *  Mr.  Jasper,*  she  said  at  length,  controlling 
her  emotions  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  *  I  entreat  you — go.' 
He  was  silent. 

*  I  have  nursed  you  ;  I  have  given  my  nights  and  days  to  you. 
You  confessed  that  I  had  saved  your  life.  If  you  have  any  grati- 
tude in  your  heart,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  the  house  that  has 
sheltered  you — go  ! ' 

*  Barbara,'  said  her  father,  *  you  are  a  perverse  girl.  He  shall 
not  go.  I  insist  on  his  fulfilling  his  engagement.  If  he  leaves  I 
shall  take  legal  proceedings  against  his  father  to  recover  the  money.' 

^  Do  that  rather  than  retain  him.' 

^  Miss  Jordan,'  said  Jasper,  slowly,  and  with  sadness  in  his  voice, 
'  it  is  true  that  you  have  saved  my  life.  Your  kind  hand  drew 
me  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  whither  I  was  descending.  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  cannot  go  from  my  engagement 
to  your  father.  Through  my  fault  the  money  was  lost,  and  I  must 
make  what  amends  I  may  for  my  negligence.' 

*  Go  back  to  your  father.' 
'  That  I  cannot  do.' 

She  considered  with  her  hand  over  her  lips  to  hide  her  agita- 
tion. '  No,'  she  said, '  I  understand  that.  Of  course  you  cannot 
go  back  to  your  native  place  and  to  your  home ;  but  you  need  not 
stay  here.'  Then  suddenly,  in  a  burst  of  passion,  she  extended  her 
hands  to  her  father,  *  Papa ! ' — then  to  the  young  man,  *  Mr.  Jasper ! 
— Papa,  send  him  away  !     Mr.  Jasper,  do  not  remain  ! ' 

The  young  man  was  hardly  less  agitated  than  herself.  He  took 
a  couple  of  steps  towards  the  door. 

*  Stuff  and  fiddlesticks  ! '  shouted  Mr.  Jordan.  *  He  shall  not 
go.     I  forbid  him.* 

Jasper  turned.  *  Miss  Barbara,'  he  said  humbly,  *  you  are 
labouring  under  a  mistake  which  I  must  not  explain.  Forgive 
me.     I  stay.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  moody  anger,  and  muttered,  *  Knowing 
what  you  do — that  I  am  not  blind — that  you  should  dare  to  settle 
here  under  this  honourable  roof !  It  is  unjust !  it  is  ungrateful !  it 
is  wicked !     Grod  help  us  !     I  have  done  what  I  could.' 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

CALLED  AWAY. 

Jasper  was  installed  in  Morwell  as  bailiff,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Barbara.  He  was  given  a  room  near  the  gatehouse, 
and  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Davy,  but  he  came  for  his  dinner  to  the 
table  of  the  Jordans.  Barbara  had  done  what  she  could  to  prevent 
his  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  house.  She  might  not  tell  her 
father  her  real  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  arrangement. 

She  was  rendered  more  uneasy  a  day  or  two  after  by  receiving 
news  that  an  aunt,  a  sister  of  her  mother,  who  lived  beyond  Dart- 
moor, was  dying,  and  she  was  summoned  to  receive  her  last  sigh. 
She  must  leave  Morwell,  leave  her  fether  and  sister  in  the  house 
with  a  man  whom  she  thoroughly  mistrusted.  Her  only  comfort 
was  that  Jasper  was  not  sufficiently  strong  and  well  to  be  danger- 
ous. What  was  he  ?  Was  there  any  truth  in  that  story  he  had 
told  her  father?  She  could  not  believe  it,  because  it  would  not 
fit  in  with  what  she  already  knew.  What  place  had  the  convict's 
garb  in  that  tale  ?  She  turned  the  narrative  about  in  her  mind, 
and  rejected  it.  She  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  Jasper  being 
the  son  of  old  Mr.  Babb.  He  had  assumed  the  name  and  invented 
the  story  to  deceive  her  father,  and  form  an  excuse  for  remaining 
in  the  house. 

She  hardly  spoke  to  Jasper  when  they  met.  She  was  cold  and 
haughty,  she  did  not  look  at  him ;  and  he  made  no  advances  to 
gain  her  good  will. 

When  she  received  the  summons  to  her  aunt's  deathbed,  know- 
ing that  she  must  go,  she  asked  where  Mr.  Babb  was,  and,  hearing 
that  he  was  in  the  bam,  went  thither  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

He  had  been  examining  the  horse-turned  winnowing  machine, 
which  was  out  of  order.  As  she  came  to  the  door  he  looked  up 
and  removed  his  hat,  making  a  formal  salute.  The  day  was  hot ; 
he  had  been  taking  the  machine  to  pieces,  and  was  warm,  so  he 
had  removed  his  coat.    He  at  once  drew  it  on  his  back  again. 

Barbara  had  a  curt,  almost  rough,  manner  at  times.  She  was 
vexed  now,  and  angry  with  him,  so  she  spoke  shortly,  *  I  am  sum- 
moned to  Ashburton.  That  is  close  to  Buckfastleigh,  where,  you 
say?  you  lived,  to  make  my  father  believe  it  is  your  home.' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Jordan ;  that  is  true.' 

*  You  have  not  written  to  your  home  since  you  have  been  with 
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us.  At  least — '  she  hesitated,  and  slightly  coloured — *  you  have 
sent  no  letter  by  our  boy.  Perhaps  you  were  afraid  to  have  it 
known  where  you  are.  No  doubt  you  were  right.  It  is  essential 
to  you  that  your  presence  here  should  not  be .  known  to  any  one 
but  your  father.  A  letter  might  be  opened,  or  let  lie  about,  and 
so  your  whereabouts  be  discovered.     Supposing  your  story  to  be 

true,  that  is  how  I  account  for  your  silence.     If  it  be  false ' 

^  It  is  not  false,  Miss  Jordan.' 

*  I  am  going  to  Ashburton,  I  will  assure  myself  of  it  there.  If 
it  be  false  I  shall  break  my  promise  to  you,  and  tell  my  fiather 
everything.     I  give  you  fair  warning.     If  it  be  true ' 

*  It  is  true,  dear  young  lady.' 

^  Do  not  be  afraid  of  my  disclosing  your  secret,  and  putting 
you  in  peril.' 

<  I  am  sure  you  cannot  do  that,'  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  was 
sad.  *  If  you  go  to  Buckfastleigh,  Miss  Jordan,  I  shall  venture  to 
send  word  by  you  to  my  father  where  I  am,  that  the  money  is 
lost,  and  what  I  have  undertaken.' 

Barbara  tossed  her  head,  and  flashed  an  indignant  glance  at  him 
out  of  her  brown  eyes. 

'  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  be  a  porter  of  lies.' 

« What  Kes  ? ' 

*  You  did  not  lose  the  money.  Why  deceive  me  ?  I  know  your 
object  in  lurking  here,  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  nook  of  England 
you  could  find.  You  think  that  here  you  are  safe  from  pursuit. 
You  made  up  the  story  to  impose  on  my  father,  and  induce  him 
to  engage  you.  Oh,  you  are  very  honourable !  discharging  a  debt ! 
— I  hate  crime,  but  I  hate  falsehood  even  more.' 

*  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Jordan.     The  story  is  true.' 

*  You  have  told  the  whole  honest  truth  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  profess  to  have  told  the  whole  truth.  What  I  have 
told  has  been  true,  though  I  have  not  told  all.' 

*  A  pinch  of  truth  is  often  more  false  than  a  bushel  of  lies.  It 
deceives,  the  other  does  not.' 

*  It  is  true  that  I  lost  the  money  confided  to  me.  If  you  are 
going  to  Ashburton,  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  kindness — I  know 
how  kind  you  can  be,  alas  and  I  know  also  how  cruel — to  see  my 
father.' 

She  laughed  haughtily.  *This  is  a  fine  proposition.  The 
servant  sends  the  mistress  to  do  his  dirty  work.  I  thank  you  for 
the  honour.'     She  turned  angrily  away. 

*  Miss  Barbara,'  said  Jasper,  *  you  are  indeed  cruel.' 
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<  Am  I  cruel  ? '  She  turned  and  fiiced  him  again,  with  a 
threatening  brow.     *  I  have  reason  to  be  just.     Cruel  I  am  not.' 

*  You  were  all  gentleness  at  one  time,  when  I  was  ill.   Now ' 

*  I  will  not  dispute  with  you.  Do  you  expect  to  be  fed  with  a 
spoon  still  ?  When  you  were  ill  I  treated  you  as  a  patient,  not 
more  kindly  than  I  would  have  treated  my  deadliest  enemy.  I 
acted  as  duty  prompted.  There  was  no  one  else  to  take  care  of 
you,  that  was  my  motive — my  only  motive.' 

*  When  I  think  of  your  kindness  then,  I  wish  I  were  sick 
again.' 

*  A  mean  and  wicked  wish.  Tired  already,  I  suppose,  of  doing 
hynjeni  work.' 

*  Miss  Barbara,'  he  said,  *  pray  let  me  speak.' 

'  Cruel ! ' — she  recurred  to  what  he  had  said  before,  without 
listening  to  his  entreaty.  *  It  is  you  who  are  cruel,  coming  here — 
you  with  the  ugly  stain  on  your  life,  coming  here  to  hide  it  in  this 
innocent  household.  Would  it  not  be  cruel  in  a  man  with  the  plague 
poison  in  him  to  steal  into  a  home  of  harmless  women  and  children, 
and  give  them  all  the  pestilence  ?  Had  I  suspected  that  you  in- 
tended making  Morwell  your  retreat  and  skulking  den,  I  would 
never  have  passed  my  promise  to  keep  silence.  1  would  have  taken 
the  hateful  evidence  of  what  you  are  in  my  hand,  and  gone  to  the 
first  constable  and  bid  him  arrest  you  in  your  bed.' 

*  No,'  said  Jasper,  '  you  would  not  have  done  it.  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself.  Are  you  lost  to  all  humanity  ? 
Surely  you  feel  pity  in  your  gentle  bosom,  notwithstanding  your 
bitter  words.' 

^  No,'  she  answered,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  *  no, 
I  have  pity  only  for  myself,  because  I  was  weak  enough  to  take 
pains  to  save  your  worthless  life.' 

*  Miss  Jordan,'  he  said,  looking  sorrowfully  at  her, — and  her  eyes 
fell — '  surely  I  have  a  right  to  ask  some  pity  of  you.  Have  you 
considered  what  the  temptations  must  be  that  beset  a  young  man 
who  has  been  roughly  handled  at  home,  maltreated  by  his  father, 
reared  without  love — a  young  man  with  a  soul  bounding  with 
hopes,  ambition,  love  of  life,  with  a  heart  for  pleasure,  all  which 
are  beaten  back  and  trampled  down  by  the  man  who  ought  to 
direct  them  ?  Can  you  not  understand  how  a  lad  who  has  been 
thwarted  in  every  way,  without  a  mother  to  soothe  him  in  trouble, 
and  encourage  him  in  good,  driven  desperate  by  a  father's  harsh- 
ness, may  break  away  and  transgress  ?  Consider  the  case  of  one 
who  has  been  taught  that  everything  beautiful — laughter,  delight 
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in  musicy  in  art,  in  nature,  a  merry  gambol,  a  joyous  Warble— is 
sinful ;  is  it  not  likely  that  the  outlines  of  right  and  wrong  would 
be  so  blurred  in  his  conscience,  that  he  might  lapse  into  crime 
without  criminal  intent  ?  ' 

*  Are  you  speaking  of  yourself,  or  are  you  excusing  another  ? ' 

*  I  am  putting  a  case.' 

Barbara  sighed  involuntarily.  Her  own  father  had  been  unsym- 
pathetic. He  had  never  been  actually  severe,  he  had  been  indif- 
ferent. *  I  can  see  that  there  were  temptations  to  one  so  situated 
to  leave  his  home,'  she  answered ;  *  but  this  is  not  a  case  of  truancy, 
but  of  crime.' 

*  You  judge  without  knowing  the  circumstances.' 

^  Then  tell  me  all,  that  I  may  form  a  more  equitable  judg- 
ment.' 

'  I  cannot  do  that  now.     You  shall  be  told— later.' 

*  Then  I  must  judge  by  what  I  know ' 

*  By  what  you  guess,'  he  said,  correcting  her. 

^  As  you  will.'    Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground.     A  white  spar 
was  there.     She  turned  it  over  with  her  foot,  and  turned  it  again. 
She  hesitated  what  to  say. 

*  Should  you  favour  me  so  far  as  to  visit  my  father,'  said  Jasper, 
*  I  beg  of  you  one  thing  most  earnestly.  Do  not  mention  the  name 
of  my  companion — Martin.' 

*  Why  not?' 

*  He  may  suspect  him  of  having  robbed  me.  My  father  is  an 
energetic,  resolute  man.  He  might  pursue  him,  and  I  alone  am 
to  blame.     I  lost  the  money.' 

^  Who  was  that  Martin  ?  ' 

*  He  told  you — that  I  was  nothing  to  him.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  seek  to  screen  him  ?  ' 

*  Can  I  say  that  he  took  the  money  ?  If  my  father  gets  him 
arrested — I  shall  be  found.' 

Barbara  laughed  bitterly. 

'  Of  course,  the  innocent  must  not  be  brought  into  suspicion 
because  he  has  ridden  an  hour  alongside  of  the  guilty.  No !  I  will 
say  nothing  of  Martin.' 

She  was  still  turning  over  the  piece  of  spar  with  her  foot.  It 
sparkled  in  the  sun. 

*  How  are  you  going  to  Ashbiirton,  Miss  Jordan  ?  ' 

*  I  ride,  and  little  John  Ostler  rides  with  me,  conveying  my 
portmanteau.' 

Then  she  trifled  with  the  spar  again.    There  was  some  peacock 
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copper  on  it  that  glistened  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Abruptly,  at  length,  she  turned  away  and  went  indoors. 

Next  momiog  early  she  came  in  her  habit  to  the  gate  where 
the  boy  who  was  to  accompany  her  held  the  horses.  She  had  not 
seen  Jasper  that  morning,  but  she  knew  where  he  was.  He  had 
gone  along  the  lane  towards  the  common  to  set  the  men  to  repair 
fences  and  hedges,  as  the  cattle  that  strayed  on  the  waste-land  had 
broken  into  the  wheat-field. 

She  rode  along  the  lane  in  meditative  mood.  She  saw  Jasper 
awaiting  her  on  the  down,  near  an  old  quarry,  the  rubble  heap 
from  which  was  now  blazing  with  gorse  in  full  bloom.  She  drew 
rein,  and  said,  *  I  am  going  to  Ashburton.  I  will  take  your  mes- 
sage, not  because  you  asked  me,  but  because  I  doubt  the  truth  of 
your  story.' 

*  Very  well,  Miss  Jordan,'  he  said  respectfully ;  '  I  thank  you, 
whatever  your  motive  may  be.' 

*  I  expect  and  desire  no  thanks,'  she  answered,  and  whipped 
her  horse,  that  started  forward. 

'  I  wish  you  a  fevourable  journey,'  he  said.  *  Good-bye.' 
She  did  not  turn  her  head  or  respond.  She  was  very  angry 
with  him.  She  stooped  over  her  pommel  and  buckled  the  strap 
of  the  little  pocket  in  the  leather  for  her  kerchief.  But,  before 
she  had  ridden  far,  an  intervening  gorse  bush  forced  her  to  bend 
her  horse  aside,  and  then  she  looked  back,  without  appearing  to 
look — looked  back  out  of  her  eye-comers.  Jasper  stood  where  she 
had  left  him,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.   BABB  AT   HOME. 


A  LOVELV  July  day  in  the  fresh  air  of  Dartmoor,  that  seems  to 
sparkle  as  it  enters  the  lungs :  fresh,  but  given  a  sharpness  of 
salt :  pure,  but  tinged  with  the  sweetness  of  heather  bloom  and 
the  honey  of  gorse.  Human  spirits  bound  in  this  air.  The  scenery 
of  Dartmoor,  if  bare  of  trees,  is  wildly  picturesque  with  granite 
masses  and  bold  mountain  peaks.  Barbara  could  not  shake  oflf 
the  anxiety  that  enveloped  her  spirits  like  the  haze  of  a  valley  till 
she  rose  up  a  long  ascent  of  three  miles  from  the  wooded  valley  of 
the  Tavy  to  the  bald,  rock-strewn  expanse  of  Dartmoor.  She  rode 
on,  attended  by  her  little  groom,  till  she  reached  Prince's  Town, 
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the  highest  point  attained  by  the  road,  where,  in  a  desolate  plain 
of  bog,  but  little  below  the  crests  of  some  of  the  granite  tors,  stands 
a  prison  surrounded  by  a  few  mean  houses.  From  Prince's  Town 
Barbara  would  have  a  rough  moor-path,  not  a  good  road,  before  her ; 
and,  as  the  horses  were  exhausted  with  their  long  climb,  she  halted 
at  the  little  inn,  and  ordered  some  dinner  for  herself,  and  required 
that  the  boy  and  the  horses  should  be  attended  to. 

Whilst  ham  and  eggs — ^nothing  else  was  procurable — ^were  being 
fried,  Barbara  walked  along  the  road  to  the  prison,  and  looked  at 
the  gloomy,  rugged  gate  built  of  untrimmed  granite  blocks.  The 
unbroken  desolation  swept  to  the  very  walls  of  the  prison.^  At 
that  height  the  wind  moans  among  the  rocks  and  rushes  mourn- 
fully ;  the  air  is  never  still.    The  landlady  of  the  inn  came  to  her. 

*  That  is  the  jail,'  she  said.  *  There  was  a  prisoner  broke  out 
not  long  ago,  and  he  has  not  yet  been  caught.  How  he  managed 
it  none  can  tell.  WTiere  he  now  is  no  one  knows.  He  may  be  still 
wandering  on  the  moor.  Every  road  from  it  is  watched.  Perhaps 
he  may  give  himself  up,  finding  escape  impossible.  If  not,  he  will 
die  of  hunger  among  the  rocks.' 

*  What  was  the  crime  for  which  he  was  here  ? '  asked  Barbara ; 
but  she  spoke  with  an  effort. 

^  He  was  a  bad  man ;  it  was  no  ordinary  wickedness  he  com- 
mitted.    He  robbed  his  own  fiather.' 

'  His  own  father ! '  echoed  Barbara,  starting. 

*  Yes,  he  robbed  him  of  nigh  on  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
father  acted  sharp,  and  had  him  caught  before  he  had  spent  all  the 
money.  The  assizes  were  next  week,  so  it  was  quick  work ;  and 
here  he  was  for  a  few  days,  and  then — he  got  away.' 

*  Robbed  his  own  father ! '  murmured  Barbara,  and  now  she 
thought  she  saw  more  clearly  than  before  into  a  matter  that  looked 
blacker  the  more  she  saw. 

<  There's  a  man  in  yonder  who  set  fire  to  his  house  to  get  the 
insurance.  Folks  say  his  house  was  but  a  rummagy  old  place. 
'Tis  a  pity.  Now,  if  he  had  got  away  it  would  not  have  mattered ; 
but,  a  rascal  who  did  not  respect  his  own  father ! — ^not  that  I  hold 
with  a  man  prosecuting  his  own  son.  That  was  hard.  Still,  if 
one  was  to  escape,  I  don't  see  why  the  Lord  blessed  the  under- 
taking of  the  man  who  robbed  his  father,  and  turned  His  face  away 
from  him  who  only  fired  his  house  to  get  the  insurance.' 

*  The  author  has  allowed  himself  a  slight  anaohronism.    The  prison  was  not 
a  convict  establishment  at  the  period  of  this  tale. 
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The  air  ceased  to  sparkle  as  Miss  Jordan  rode  the  second  stage 
of  her  journey  ;  the  sun  was  less  bright,  the  fragrance  of  the  gorse 
less  sweet.  She  did  not  speak  to  her  young  groom  the  whole  way, 
but  rode  silently,  with  compressed  lips  and  moody  brow.  The  case 
was  worse  than  she  had  anticipated.  Jasper  had  robbed  his  father, 
and  all  that  story  of  his  coming  as  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Babb  with 
the  money  was  false. 

One  evening,  unattended,  Barbara  Jordan  rode  to  Buckfastleigh, 
asked  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Babb,  and  dismounted  at  the  door.  The 
house  was  a  plain,  ugly,  square  modem  erection,  almost  an  insult 
to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  The  drive  from  the  entrance 
gate  was  grass-grown.  There  was  a  stucco  porch.  The  door  was 
painted  drab,  and  the  paint  was  blistered,  and  had  flaked  off.  The 
house  also  was  mottled.  It  had  been  painted  over  plaster  and 
cement,  and  the  paint  had  curled  and  come  off  in  patches.  The 
whole  place  had  an  uncared-for  look.  There  were  no  flower-beds,  no 
creepers  against  the  walls;  the  rain-shoots  to  the  roof  were  choked, 
and  the  overflowing  water  had  covered  the  walls  where  it  reached 
with  slime,  black,  and  green.  At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  fac- 
tory, worked  by  a  water-wheel,  for  cloth,  and  a  well-trodden  gravel 
path  led  from  the  back  door  of  the  house  to  the  factory. 

Barbara  had  descended  from  her  cob  to  open  the  gate  into  the 
drive ;  and  she  walked  up  to  the  front  door,  leading  her  horse. 
There  she  rang  the  bell,  but  had  doubts  whether  the  wire  was 
sound.  She  waited  a  long  time,  and  no  one  responded.  She  tried 
the  bell  again,  and  then  rapped  with  the  handle  of  her  whip  against 
the  door. 

Then  she  saw  a  face  appear  at  a  side  window,  observe  her,  and 
withdraw.  A  moment  after,  a  shuffling  tread  sounded  in  the  hall, 
chains  and  bolts  were  undone,  the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and 
in  it  stood  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  and  black  beady  eyes. 

*  What  do  you  want  ?    Who  are  you  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Am  I  speaking  to  Mr.  Babb  ? ' 

*  Yes,  you  are.' 

*  May  I  have  a  few  words  with  you  in  private  ? ' 

*  Oh,  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,  except  my  housekeeper,  and 
she  is  deaf.     You  can  say  what  you  want  here.' 

*  Who  is  there  to  take  my  horse  ? ' 

*  You  can  hold  him  by  the  bridle,  and  talk  to  me  where  you 
stand.    There's  no  occasion  for  you  to  come  in.' 

Barbara  saw  into  the  hall ;  it  was  floored  with  stone,  the  Buck- 
fastleigh marble,  but  unpolished.     The  walls  had  been  papered 
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with  glazed  imitation  panelling,  but  the  paper  had  peeled  oflf,  and 
hung  in  strips.  A  chair  with  wooden  seat,  that  had  not  been  wiped 
for  weeks,  a  set  of  coat  and  hat  pegs,  some  broken,  on  one  a  very 
discoloured  great-coat  and  a  battered  hat.  In  a  corner  a  bulging 
green  umbrella,  the  silk  detached  from  the  whalebone. 

*  You  see,'  said  the  old  man  grimly,  half  turning,  as  he  noticed 
that  Barbara's  eyes  were  observing  the  interior  ;  *  you  see,  this  is 
no  place  for  ladies.  It  is  a  weaving  spider's  web,  not  a  gallant's 
bower.' 

*  But '  the  girl  hesitated,  *  what  I  have  to  say  is  very  par- 
ticular, and  I  would  not  be  overheard  on  any  account.' 

*  Ah !  ah  ! '  he  giggled,  '  I'll  have  no  games  played  with  me. 
I'm  no  longer  susceptible  to  fascination,  and  I  ain't  worth  it ;  on  my 
sacred  word  I'm  not.  I'm  very  poor,  very  poor  now.  You  can  see 
it  for  yourself.  Is  this  house  kept  up  and  the  garden  ?  Does  the 
hall  look  like  a  lap  of  luxury  ?  I'm  too  poor  to  be  a  catch,  so  you 
may  go  away.' 

Barbara  would  have  laughed  had  not  the  nature  of  her  visit 
been  so  serious. 

'  I  am  Miss  Jordan,'  she  said,  *  daughter  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Mor- 
well,  from  whom  you  borrowed  money  seventeen  years  ago.' 

*  Oh ! '  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise.  *  Ah,  well,  I  have  sent  back 
as  much  as  I  could  spare.  Some  was  stolen.  It  is  not  convenient 
to  me  after  this  reverse  to  find  all  now.' 

*  My  father  has  received  nothing.  What  you  sent  was  lost  or 
stolen  on  the  way.' 

The  old  man's  jaw  fell,  and  he  stared  blankly  at  her. 

*  It  is  as  I  say.     My  father  has  received  nothing.' 

*  I  sent  it  by  my  son.' 

*  He  has  lost  it.' 

*  It  is  false.     He  has  stolen  it.' 

*  What  is  to  be  done  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that  is  for  your  father  to  decide.  When  my  son  robbed 
me,  I  locked  him  up.  Now  let  your  father  see  to  it.  I  have  done 
my  duty,  my  conscience  is  clear.' 

Barbara  looked  steadily,  with  some  curiosity,  into  his  face.  The 
face  was  repulsive.  The  strongly  marked  features,  which  might 
have  been  handsome  in  youth,  were  exaggerated  by  age.  His 
white  hair  was  matted  and  uncombed.  He  had  run  his  fingers 
through  it  whilst  engaged  on  his  accounts,  and  had  divided  it  into 
rat's-tails.  His  chin  and  jaws  were  frowsy  with  coarse  white  bristles. 
In  his  black  eyes  was  a  keen  twinkle  of  avarice  and  cunning.    Old 
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Sige  and  the  snows  of  the  winter  of  life  soften  a  harsh  face,  if  there 
be  any  love  in  it ;  but  in  this  there  was  none.  If  a  fire  had  burnt 
on  the  hearth  of  the  old  man's  heart,  not  a  spark  remained  alive, 
the  hearth  was  choked  with  grey  ashes.  Barbara  traced  a  resem- 
blance between  the  old  man  and  his  son.  From  his  father,  Jasper 
had  derived  his  aquiline  nose,  and  the  shape  of  mouth  and  chin. 
But  the  expression  of  the  faces  was  diflFerent.  That  of  Jasper  was 
noble,  that  of  his  father  mean.  The  eyes  of  the  son  were  gentle, 
those  of  Mr.  Babb  hard  as  pebbles  that  had  been  polished. 

As  Barbara  talked  with  and  observed  the  old  man  she  recalled 
what  Jasper  had  said  of  ill-treatment  and  lack  of  love.  There  was 
no  tenderness  to  be  got  out  of  such  a  man  as  that  before  her. 

*  Now,  look  you  here,'  said  Mr.  Babb.  *  Do  you  see  that  stretch 
of  field  yonder  where  the  cloth  is  strained  in  the  sun  ?  Very 
well.  That  cloth  is  mine.  It  is  woven  in  my  mill  yonder.  That 
field  was  purchased  seventeen  years  ago  for  my  accommodation.  I 
can't  repay  the  money  now  without  selling  the  factory  or  the  field, 
and  neither  is  worth  a  shilling  without  the  other.  No — we  must 
all  put  up  with  losses.  I  have  mine ;  the  Lord  sends  your  father 
his.  A  wise  Providence  orders  all  that.  Tell  him  so.  His  heart 
has  been  hankering  after  mammon,  and  now  Heaven  has  deprived 
him  of  it.  I've  had  losses  too.  I've  learned  to  bear  them.  So 
must  he.     What  is  your  name  ? — I  mean  your  Christian  name  ?  ' 

*  Barbara.' 

*  Oh  !  not  Eve — dear,  no.  You  don't  look  as  if  that  were  your 
name.' 

*  Eve  is  my  sister — ^my  half-sister.' 

*  Ah,  ha !  the  elder  daughter.  And  what  has  become  of  the 
little  one  ? ' 

^  She  is  well  at  home,  and  beautiful  as  she  is  good.  She  is  not 
at  all  like  me.' 

*  That  is  a  good  job — for  you.  I  mean,  that  you  are  not  like 
her.     Is  she  lively  ? ' 

*  Oh,  like  a  lark,  singing,  dancing,  merry.' 

'  Of  course,  thoughtless,  light,  a  feather  that  flies  and  tosses  in 
the  breath.' 
.     *  To  return  to  the  money.     It  was  to  have  been  my  sister's.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  giggle,  *  let  it  so  remain.  It 
was  to  have  been.  Now  it  cannot  be.  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  Not 
mine.  I  kept  the  money  for  your  father.  I  am  a  man  of  my  word. 
When  I  make  a  covenant  I  do  not  break  it.  But  my  son — my 
son ! ' 
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*  Your  son  is  now  with  us.' 

*  You  say  he  has  stolen  the  money.  Let  your  father  not  spare 
him.  There  is  no  good  in  being  lenient.  Be  just.  When  my 
son  robbed  me,  I  did  not  spare  him.  I  will  not  lift  a  little  finger 
to  save  Jasper,  who  now,  as  you  say,  has  robbed  your  father.  Wait 
where  you  are  :  I  will  run  in,  and  write  something,  which  will  per- 
haps satisfy  Mr.  Jordan;  wait  here,  you  cannot  enter,  or  your 
horse  would  run  away.  What  did  you  give  for  that  cob  ?  not 
much  ?  Do  you  want  to  sell  him  ?  I  don't  mind  ten  pounds.  He's 
not  worth  more.  See  how  he  hangs  his  oflF  hind-leg.  That's  a 
blemish  that  would  stand  in  your  way  of  selling.  Would  you  like 
to  go  over  the  factory  ?  No  charge,  you  can  tip  the  foreman  a 
shilling.  No  cloth-weaving  your  way,  only  wool-growing ;  and — 
judging  from  what  I  saw  of  your  father — wool-gathering.'  With 
a  cackle  the  old  man  slipped  in  and  shut  the  door  in  Barbara's  face. 

Miss  Jordan  stood  patting  the  neck  of  her  disparaged  horse. 
*  You  are  not  to  be  parted  with,  are  you,  Jock,  to  an  old  skinflint 
who  would  starve  you  ? ' 

The  cob  put  his  nose  on  her  shoulder,  and  rubbed  it.  She 
looked  round.  Everything  spoke  of  sordidness,  only  the  factory 
seemed  cared  for,  where  money  was  made.  None  was  wasted  on 
the  adornment,  even  on  the  decencies,  of  life. 

The  door  opened.  Mr.  Babb  had  locked  it  after  him  as  he  went 
in.     He  came  out  with  a  folded  letter  in  his  hand. 

*  Here,'  he  said,  *  give  that  to  your  father.' 

*  I  must  teU  you,  Mr.  Babb,  that  your  son  Jasper  is  with  us. 
He  professes  to  have  lost  the  money.  He  met  with  an  accident 
and  was  nearly  killed.  He  remains  with  us,  as  a  sort  of  steward 
to  my  father,  for  a  while,  only  for  a  while.' 

*  Let  him  stay.  I  don't  want  him  back,  I  won't  have  him  back. 
I  dare  say,  now,  it  would  do  him  good  to  have  his  Bible.  I'll  give 
you  that  to  take  to  him.     He  may  read  and  come  to  repentance.' 

*  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  other  things  of  his  he  will  want. 
If  you  can  make  them  up  into  a  bundle,  I  will  send  for  them.  No,' 
she  said  after  a  pause,  *  I  will  not  send  for  them.  I  will  take  them 
myself.' 

*  You  will  not  mind  staying  there  whilst  I  fetch  them  ? '  sai^ 
Mr.  Babb.  *  Of  course  you  won't.  You  have  the  horse  to  hold. 
If  you  like  to  take  a  look  round  the  garden  you  may,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  see.  Visit  the  mill  if  you  like.  You  can  give  two- 
pence to  a  boy  to  hold  the  horse.'  Then  he  slipped  in  again  and 
relocked  the  door. 
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Barbara  was  only  detained  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Babb  came  back 
with  a  jumble  of  clothes,  a  Bible,  and  a  violin,  not  tied  together, 
but  in  his  arms  anyhow.     He  threw  everything  on  the  doorstep. 

'  There,'  he  said,  *  I  will  hold  the  bridle,  whilst  you  make  this 
into  a  bundle*  I'm  not  natty  with  my  fingers.'  He  took  the  horse 
from  her.  Barbara  knelt  under  the  portico  and  folded  Jasper's 
clothes,  and  tied  all  together  in  an  old  table-cover  the  &ther  gave 
for  the  purpose.     ^  Take  the  fiddle,'  he  said,  ^  or  I'll  smash  it.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  gravely,  whilst  knotting  the  ends. 

*  Have  you  a  message  for  your  son — of  love  and  forgiveness  ? ' 

*  Forgiveness !  it  is  your  father  he  has  robbed.     Love 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  us.' 

'  He  is  lonely  and  sad,'  said  Barbara,  not  now  looking  up,  but 
busy  with  her  hfuids,  tightening  the  knots  and  intent  on  the  bundle. 
'  I  can  see  that  his  heart  is  aching ;  night  and  day  there  is  a  gnaw- 
ing pain  in  his  breast.  No  one  loves  him,  and  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  man  who  craves  for  love,  who  might  be  reclaimed  by  love.' 

*  Don't  forget  the  letter  for  your  father,'  said  Mr.  Babb. 

'  What  about  your  son  ?    Have  you  no  message  for  him  ? ' 
^  None.    Mind  that  envelope.     What  it  contains  is  precious.' 
^  Is  it  a  cheque  for  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ? ' 

*  Oh,  dear  me,  no  I     It  is  a  text  of  scripture.' 

Then,  hastily,  Mr.  Babb  stepped  back,  shut  the  door,  and  bolted 
and  chained  it. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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A  Peculiar  People. 


IN  these  days  it  is  somewhat  diflficult  to  find  anywhere  peculiar 
people  who  are  not  public  property ;  about  the  Mormons 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  savages  of  Central  Africa  we  know  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  we  know  about  ourselves ;  so  that  it  was 
with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  came  across  a  peculiar  people 
who  in  many  respects  out-mormon  Mormons  and  have  customs  as 
quaint  as  any  to  be  found  in  Central  Africa.  Moreover  they  live 
in  Europe  in  the  ancient  city  of  Salonika,  and  come  of  the  most 
ancient  stock  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Hebrew ;  they  are  bound 
together  by  ties  that  none  dare  break,  they  are  a  double-faced 
race,  a  race  with  two  distinct  religions,  a  race  which  leads  two 
distinct  lives,  professing  openly  to  be  followers  of  Mahomed,  whilst 
in  private  they  profess  a  religion  of  their  own,  accepting  the  old 
Hebrew  traditions,  yet  believing  in  the  first  advent  of  their  own 
Messiah,  and  living  in  daily  expectation  of  his  second  coming. 

The  Turks  call  them  *Diinmehs,'  or  *  renegades,'  their  Jewish 
brethren  call  them  'hypocrites,'  whilst  they  call  themselves 
Maimeenimy  or  '  true  believers.'  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we 
will  call  them  Diinmehs,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  disliked  by  both  their  would-be  co-religionists,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  have  been  compelled  to  exercise  a  secrecy  in  their 
acts  and  deeds,  a  fact  which  has  rendered  them  a  peculiar  people 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  mercantile  world.  During  a  recent  stay  at 
Salonika  I  set  myself  the  task  of  investigating  this  people.  I 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  Diinmehs ;  I  culled  information 
from  the  Rabbi  Nehemiah,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  has  made  the 
Diinmehs  a  special  study ;  and  I  found  also  a  Greek  priest  a  valuable 
ally  in  corroborating  the  statements  of  others. 

Salonika  may  be  termed  a  New  Jerusalem,  as  there  are  no 
less  than  seventy  thousand  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  within  its 
walls ;  almost  all  the  business  of  the  place  is  carried  on  by  them  ; 
the  quays  are  gay  with  them  in  their  quaint  costumes,  the  men 
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with  their  long  robes  lined  with  fur  over  a  tunic  of  striped  cotton 
or  silk,  whilst  the  women  are  decked  in  the  gayest  colours  possible 
and  adorn  their  heads  with  caps  of  green  or  red,  closely  bound  over 
their  foreheads,  and  hanging  down  behind  in  a  thick  tail  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread  and  terminating  in  a  fringe  of  gold, 
whilst  around  their  necks  hang  strings  of  pearls  and  other  jewels. 
These  Jews  of  Salonika  are  perhaps  the  most  fervid  adherents  of 
the  quaint  rabbinical  doctrines  to  be  found  anywhere  nowadays. 
During  the  days  before  the  Passover  you  may  see  Jewish  women 
at  the  tombs  outside  the  walls,  in  their  long  red  cloaks  and  white 
mantles  round  their  shoulders,  wailing  over  their  dead ;  turbaned 
Habbis  stand  at  the  gate  of  Karamilia  to  conduct  families,  for  a 
consideration,  to  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  there  to  excite 
them  to  frenzy  by  reading  portions  of  scripture,  and  finally  to 
drive  them  home  again  like  sheep  when  the  ceremony  is  over, 
with  lacerated  arms  and  faces,  uttering  bitter  wails.  Their 
cemetery  the  Jews  call  *  the  house  of  the  living ; '  for  the  dead 
they  look  upon  as  alive,  and  passing  the  first  eleven  months  aft«r 
their  departure  in  Gehenna,  where  they  can  intercede  for  the 
living ;  consequently  during  this  period  the  death  wails  are  con- 
tinued, which  are  in  point  of  fact  in  many  cases  more  intercessory 
than  the  outcome  of  genuine  grief. 

If  a  Babbi  of  distinction  dies,  you  see  Jewish  women  rush 
forward  to  thrust  letters  into  his  hand  for  delivery  to  departed 
friends  as  he  is  carried  on  the  bier  to  the  house  of  the  living. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  no  Jew  of  Salonika  may  carry  any  burden 
in  his  pocket — no  money,  no  tobacco,  no  scrip — so  that  a  Jew  with 
a  cold  has  to  wear  his  handkerchief  round  his  waist.  At  a  spot 
where  the  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  of  late  years  the  Babbis 
have  stretched  a  wire,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  city  being  surrounded 
by  walls  may  be  kept  up,  and  the  computation  of  a  Sabbath  day's 
journey  not  interfered  with.  Such  are  amongst  the  doctrines  of 
the  orthodox  Jews ;  from  these  their  renegade  brethren  are  happily 
exempt ;  and,  though  despising  them  as  they  do,  an  orthodox  Jew 
will  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  Diinmeh,  who  may  eat  such 
portions  of  fiesh  as  his  own  law  forbids,  who  may  come  in  and 
light  his  fire  for  him  on  the  Sabbath  and  cook  his  food,  for  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  right-minded  Jew  even  so  noiuch  as  to  light  a  brazier 
to  warm  himself  withal  if  the  weather  be  cold  on  a  Sabbath  day. 

The  Diinmehs  consequently  serve  in  the  bazaars  on  the  days 
when  others  rest ;  and  the  Turks  find  them  extremely  useful  on 
Fridays  if  a  little  special  business  has  to  be  done ;  the  Jews  give 
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them  employment  on  Saturdays,  and  the  Christians  are  not  above 
using  them  on  Sundays,  so  no  wonder  the  Diinmehs  grow  rich, 
and  other  people  grumble  at  the  three  days  of  inaction  owing  to 
the  three  diflFerent  days  on  which  *  Sunday '  is  observed  by  the 
merchants  of  Salonika.  The  Diinmehs  are  acknowledged  by  all 
in  Salonika  to  be  the  best  scribes,  most  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment clerks  are  Diinmehs,  and  if  you  see  in  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
bazaar  a  turbaned  scribe  writing  anything  the  illiterate  country- 
folk may  want  in  the  shape  of  appeals  to  the  Pasha,  or  appeals  to 
the  tax-collector,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Diinmehs  Besides 
these  lucrative  posts  the  Diinmehs  possess  the  monopoly  of  shav- 
ing in  Salonika,  and  a  barber's  post  in  the  East  is  one  of  great 
importance ;  it  brings  him  en  rapport  with  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  day ;  his  shop  is  the  great  haunt  of  the  scandalmonger  and  the 
intriguer ;  so  we  see  that  our  peculiar  people  are  by  no  means 
insignificant  in  their  own  country. 

Babbi  Nehemiah  was  much  shocked  when  I  called  upon  him 
and  asked  for  information  concerning  the  Diinmehs,  ^  a  loathsome 
people,'  said  he,  ^  a  people  who  deserve  to  be  forgotten  and  blotted 
out  of  mind ; '  and  he  shook  his  head,  encircled  in  its  black  and 
white  turban,  and  stroked  his  long  grey  beard,  which  hung  down 
over  his  yellow  striped  silk  robe.  Some  complimentary  remarks 
on  the  Jews  of  Salonika,  their  ancient  lineage,  and  their  success 
in  conmierce  soon  conciliated  the  kind  old  man.  <  Yes,  we  are  an 
ancient  people,'  he  said,  ^  and  moreover  our  pedigree  is  clearer 
than  that  of  any  Jews  in  the  world ;  our  ancestors  came  to  Salonika 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  following  in  the  wake  of  his 
victories  after  the  Eastern  conquests.'  This  statement  of  Babbi 
Nehemiah's,  though  a  little  astounding  at  first  and  quite  impossible 
to  substantiate,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  for  after  the  first  emi- 
gration we  know  that  Alexander  planted  many  Jewish  colonies  in 
Macedonia,  and  we  also  know  that  at  the  commencement  of  our 
era  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  other  towns  of  Macedonia 
formed  important  communities. 

*  The  greatest  event  in  our  long  history,'  continued  the  Babbi, 
*  was  the  Spanish  influx  in  1493,  which  converted  our  colony  into 
the  largest  body  of  Jews  in  existence,  and  so  great  was  this  influx 
that  they  absorbed  their  co-religionists  into  themselves  and  taught 
them  the  Spanish  tongue.'  Judseo-Spanish,  or  Ladino  as  it  is 
called,  is  still  the  language  of  the  Jews  of  Salonika ;  their  books 
are  written  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew  characters,  most  extraordinary 
things  to  contemplate,  and  for  Salonika  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
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when  they  persecuted  the  Jews  and  drove  them  from  Spain, 
wrought  a  great  deed.  ^  Our  records  from  that  date  to  now  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  are  full  of  interest/  said  he;  ^we 
have  amongst  them  minute  accounts  of  the  persecutions  we 
suffered  from  the  Slavs,  and  of  our  internal  dissensions,  for  in  the 
first  years  after  the  influx  we  were  composed  of  many  sects,  each 
having  its  separate  synagogue,  and  it  was  nearly  a  century  before 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  established  under  a  common 
head.  We  have  a  curious  documentary  account  of  a  deputation 
conducted  by  the  Babbi  Moses  to  Constantinople,  to  crave  the 
Sultan's  protection  against  the  Slavs,  and  in  the  year  5328,  on  the 
25th  of  the  month  Shebah,  the  deputation  entered  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan,  after  five  interviews,  and  after  laying  before  his 
Majesty  their  many  grievances,  finally  on  the  sixth  interview  they 
were  presented  with  a  firman  sealed  with  the  Imperial  seal,  and 
still  in  our  possession,  which  granted  us  many  immunities  and  pro- 
tection from  our  persecutors,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  with  one 
exception,  a  common  head  has  been  recognised,  and  our  prosperity 
has  been  unique.' 

*  And  that  one  exception  ? '  inquired  I. 

'Was  the  detestable  heresy  of  the  false  Messiah,  Sabbatai 
Sevi,'  replied  Nehemiah,  and  seeing  my  anxiety  to  learn  more  on 
this  subject  he  took  up  his  parable  and  told  me  all  he  knew. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  deceiver  is 
all  that  is  here  necessary,  as  we  wish  more  especially  to  enter  into 
the  customs  and  precepts  of  the  descendants  of  his  followers  as 
we  find  them  now  in  Salonika  only.  I  was  told  that  a  few  families 
of  these  Diinmehs  exist  still  at  Adrianople  and  in  other  Turkish 
towns,  but  these  are  of  Salonikan  origin,  so  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Diinmehs  of  Salonika  are  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  once  numerous  followers  of  the  false  Messiah.  This 
community  is  formed  of  about  a  thousand  families,  and  numbers 
eight  thousand  souls,  all  dwelling  together  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  all  held  in  bondage  by  the  same  curious  ties. 

Sabbatai  Sevi  was  a  Smymiote  Jew,  bom  in  1625,  and  the  son 
of  a  broker  in  that  city ;  he  was  a  clever  youth,  and  so  well  versed 
in  the  Cabala  and  other  Jewish  books  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  made  a  Babbi.  Doubtless  some  accounts  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy-men,  and  the  then  much  accredited  report  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  reappear  in  1666,  reached  Smyrna  and  worked 
upon  his  imagination  so  much  that  he  decided  to  make  him- 
sdf  out  to  be  that  Messiah,  and  to  assist  his  object  he  secretly 
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caused  reports  to  be  promulgated  to  the  effect  that  a  prophet 
would  shortly  appear  who  would  rob  the  Sultan  of  his  crown  and 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  When  he  thought  that  the 
right  time  had  come,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Smymiote  Babbis  he 
pronounced  the  name  *  Jehovah '  aloud  in  open  conclave,  for  which 
oflfence  he  was  summoned  before  a  tribunal  and  condemned  to  die, 
but  doubtless  he  had  been  prepared  for  this,  and  had  arrange- 
ments made  for  his  escape  from  Smyrna,  and  with  the  one  object 
in  view  he  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Egypt  and  Jerusalem,  where  he 
chose  as  his  Elijah  one  Nathan  Benjamin,  a  man  of  ascetic  life, 
who  professed  to  see  visions.  Before  returning  to  Smyrna  he 
sent  his  attendant  Nathan  before  him  to  prepare  the  way,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  a  second  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  announce  that 
he  was  coming  to  deliver  men  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks, 
and  to  lead  back  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Nathan  did  his  work 
well,  writing  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  *  Remnant  of  the 
Israelites,  peace  without  end,'  the  result  being  that  intense  and 
mad  excitement  seized  upon  the  Jews  of  that  place.  They  nearly 
killed  themselves  with  penances;  they  administered  to  one 
another  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  tortures  of  all  kinds ;  and  an  in- 
fluential Jew,  Pennia  by  name,  whose  daughter  prophesied  and 
wrought  miracles,  assisted  Nathan  in  his  work  of  preparation. 

In  due  time  Sabbatai  Sevi  landed  at  Smyrna,  styling  himself 
the  *  King  of  Kings,'  and  so  carried  away  were  the  people  by  his 
adroit  eloquence  that  a  throne  was  set  up  for  him  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  from  Smyrna  prophets  were  sent  all  over  the  Turkish 
dominions  to  all  the  Jewish  colonies  to  preach  that  *the  true 
Messiah  of  the  race  of  David  was  come,  and  that  to  him  the  crown 
and  the  kingdom  was  given.'  At  this  juncture  Sevi  ventured  to 
elect  from  amongst  his  most  trusted  followers  twelve  princes  who 
were  to  act  as  generals  to  the  twelve  tribes  on  their  journey  back 
to  their  country,  and,  as  we  know  from  English  records,  the  report 
reached  even  as  far  as  to  our  shores,  and  that  there  was  some  talk 
of  sending  English  ships  to  assist  in  the  transport,  and  even  the 
sceptic  Spinoza,  from  all  he  heard,  was  at  one  time  inclined 
to  waver  in  his  disbelief.  The  scenes  of  frenzied  excitement  in 
Smyrna  were  intense,  business  was  entirely  suspended,  and  gave 
place  to  eager  fanatical  worship  of  Sevi ;  presents  poured  in  to 
him  from  all  parts,  until  at  length  the  Sultan  was  roused  to  action 
and  summoned  him  to  Adrianople.  The  story  of  Sevi's  interview 
with  the  Sultan  is  well  known,  and  how  *  the  holy,  noble,  and 
divine  Messiah '  was  ordered  by  that  potentate  to  choose  between 
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three  things :  either  to  work  a  miracle  and  thereby  prove  his 
identity ;  or  to  have  three  poisoned  arrows  shot  at  him  by  the 
Saltan  himself;  or  to  become  a  Mahomedan.  *  I  am  a  follower  of 
Mahomed/  replied  Sevi  to  this  test,  and  turning  to  his  followers, 
who  were  dismayed  beyond  measure  at  the  collapse  of  their  hero, 
he  added,  ^  and  he  was  numbered  amongsb  the  transgressors.' 

The  extremely  firm  hold  that  Sevi  had  established  over  his 
followers  is  evinced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  many  adhered  to 
him  after  his  exposure  and  his  fall ;  these  devoted  followers  did 
not  scruple  to  embrace  Islamism  themselves  and  likewise  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  transgressors;  and  with  certain  secret 
reservations,  into  which  we  will  go  presently,  large  bodies  of  Jews 
became  Mahomedans  at  this  period.  They  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  thousand  families  of  Diinmehs  who  live  at  Salonika  to-day. 

Sabbatai  Sevi  died  in  1676  in  prison  at  Belgrade,  but  his 
followers  gave  out  that  he  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  now  at  Salonika,  in  their  secret  places  of  wor- 
ship, called  ^Kolsy  they  always  keep  beds  ready,  on  which  the 
Messiah  may  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  his  second  advent* 
Probably  from  the  fact  of  his  having  disappeared  from  the  world 
at  Belgrade,  they  have  decided  that  at  his  second  coming  he  will 
visit  them  by  way  of  the  northern  road,  known  as  the  Uskiip 
road ;  therefore  every  day  a  man  is  despatched  in  this  direction 
to  meet  him.  When  at  Salonika  I  was  told  that  lately,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Uskiip  to  that  town,  the  point 
had  been  raised  in  their  assembly  that  he  might  come  by  train. 
Accordingly  an  eye  has  to  be  kept  on  the  station  on  the  arrival  of 
each  train  from  the  north.  This  custom  finds  a  parallel  amongst 
the  other  Jews  of  Salonika ;  but  their  opinion  is  that  the  Messiah 
will  come  by  sea,  so  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  they  go  down  to 
the  sea  to  meet  him,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  quaint 
rite  [of  casting  their  sins  into  the  Bay  of  Salonika — that  inex- 
pressibly lovely  bay,  which,  if  it  could  relate  to  us  the  customs  of 
the  various  cults  that  have  flourished  on  its  margin,  would  have 
strange  tales  to  tell. 

Opposite  to  Salonika  rise  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Olympus,  the 
home  of  the  ancient  gods,  still  covered  with  Greek  convents, 
which  have  been  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Greek  faith  during 
the  centuries  of  Turkish  oppression  ;  and  then  the  minarets  with 
which  Salonika  bristles  point  only  to  the  fact  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomed  rules.  No  place  in  the  world  is  more  polyglot.  No  place 
has  within  its  walls  a  population  professing  so  many  creeds. 
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The  Diinmelifi,  though  few  in  number,  are  by  no  means  at 
unity  amongst  themselves,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  sects. 
The  Ismirli,  or  the  orthodox  followers  of  Sevi,  whose  distinctive 
mark  is  that  they  shave  the  chin,  are  generally  known  by 
the  distinctive  term  of  *  gentlemen,'  and  profess  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  the  best  Spanish  Jew  families.  Then  there 
are  the  Jacobines,  or  followers  of  one  Jacobus  Querido,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Sevi,  who  claimed  for  himself  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  but  the  orthodox  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  these  Jacobines,  who  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  others 
shave  their  heads.  The  third  sect  is  the  least  numerous,  and 
profess  to  be  the  followers  of  one  Osman  Baba,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  who  in  his  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  other  two  sects  accidentally  formed  one  for  himself. 
The  followers  of  Baba  do  not  shave  at  all,  either  the  head  or  the 
chin ;  and  besides  these  peculiarities  of  coi£fure  the  three  sects 
affect  other  distinctions,  such  as  some  drinking  out  of  cups  with 
handles,  and  other  from  vessels  without  handles,  and  others  petty 
differences  too  trivial  to  notice. 

We  have  to  do  only  with  the  orthodox  sect,  and  before  enter- 
ing more  fully  into  their  life  and  customs  it  will  be  as  well  to 
peruse  and  set  forth  in  full  the  sixteen  rules  and  obligations  to 
which  every  true  believer  in  the  false  Messiah  is  obliged  to  swear. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  unity  of  God  and  the  truth  of  the  prophesy  of  Sab- 
batai  Sevi.  Adam,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Esther,  and  other 
Scriptural  characters  are  all  parts  of  the  soul  of  Sabbatai  Sevi ;  and 
the  Maimeenim  believe  that  he  has  incarnated  himself  eighteen 
times. 

2.  All  the  earth  was  created  for  the  Maimeenim^  and  the  Turks 
were  only  made  to  keep  guard  over  them  ;  for  of  a  truth  there  is 
no  egg  without  a  shell ;  the  Turks  are  the  shell,  *  kilipa ; '  the 
Maimeenim  are  the  egg. 

3.  All  who  are  not  Jews  are  egg-shells,  *  kilipa.' 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  Maimeenim  to  make  mixed  marriages 
with  either  Jews  or  egg-shells. 

5.  The  Maimeenim  have  a  share  in  the  other  world;  the 
others  have  not. 

6.  The  souls  of  egg-shells  go  down  to  Gehenna,  but  never 
ascend  out  of  it  again. 

7.  The  Jews  are  not  at  present  Maimeenim^  but  they  will  be 
when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  truth  that  Moses  and  the  others 
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are  sparks  of  Sabbatai  Sevi,  and  then  they  themselves  will  become 
sparks  of  the  Messiah. 

8.  In  all  their  acts  and  deeds  the  Maimeenim  are  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses. 

9.  They  are  not  to  hate  the  Jews,  but  always  to  act  so  as  to 
conciliate  them ;  for  in  a  short  time  they  will  become  their 
brethren. 

10.  They  will  incur  punishments  if  they  commune  either 
with  Jew  or  Turk  concerning  their  religion  ;  God  alone  will  show 
them  the  way  to  the  other  world. 

11.  All  MaimeeniTn  must  outwardly  show  themselves  as  Turks, 
but  think  in  their  hearts  as  Jews. 

12.  It  is  not  a  sin  before  God  to  kill  a  Dunmeh  who  breaks 
these  rules  and  obligations,  and  to  keep  it  secret. 

13.  All  Maimeenim  must  follow  Turkish  law,  as  far  as  govern- 
ment is  concerned ;  they  are  to  publish  themselves  as  Turks,  read 
the  laws  of  Mahomed  and  the  Koran ;  but  they  are  not  to  go 
before  any  Turkish  tribunal,  but  are  to  judge  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  are  to  have  for  this  purpose  tribunals 
of  their  own.  They  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Turks,  but  they  are  in 
no  way  to  abase  themselves  before  them  more  than  they  can 
help. 

14.  All  Maimeenim  must  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink. 

15.  All  Maimeenim  must  have  two  names,  one  a  Turkish  one, 
for  outward  publication ;  and  the  other  a  Jewish  one,  by  which 
only  they  shall  be  known  amongst  themselves. 

1 6.  All  Mavmeenim  shall  repeat  the  names  of  all  the  higher 
powers  twice  every  day. 

My  Dunmeh  friend,  Mahmed,  kept  a  curiosity  shop  in  the 
bazaar  of  Salonika.  Out  of  his  treasures  I  from  time  to  time 
selected  an  object  of  doubtful  authenticity  for  purchase,  and 
thereby  established  myself  in  his  favour.  On  each  of  my  visits 
to  his  shop  we  talked  much  on  the  general  topics  of  the  day,  and 
at  lastj  after  much  manoeuvring,  I  contrived  to  get  an  invitation 
for  my  wife  and  myself  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  own  house,  and 
partake  of  coffee.  To  an  eye  unpractised  in  the  complexity  of 
the  costumes  of  Salonika,  there  was  nothing  in  Mahmed's  out- 
ward appearance,  except  a  distinctly  Jewish  type  of  counte- 
nance, to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Dunmeh  and  not  a  Turk,  pure 
and  simple.  He  was  a  pallid,  middle-aged  man,  with  no  beard, 
and  grizzled  hair  on  his  head,  from  which  we  gathered  that  he 
was  a  '  gentleman,'  an  orthodox  follower  of  Sabbatai  Sevi.  He  wore 
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a  variegated  turban  bound  round  his  head,  and  the  loose  baggy 
trousers  worn  by  Turks  of  the  middle  class,  and  as  we  walked 
from  the  bazaar  to  his  house  all  the  information  he  vouchsafed  to 
tell  us  was  that  the  Diinmehs,  or  as  he  called  them  the  Turkish 
Jews,  all  lived  in  blocks  and  streets  adjoining  one  another,  and 
that  the  houses  in  each  block  and  street  communicated  with  one 
another.  Eabbi  Nehemiah  had  told  me  this,  and  had  added  that 
in  each  block  there  is  a  ^Kalj  or  meeting-house,  where  their 
secret  services  are  held,  at  which  a  ^paytaUj  for  so  they  call  the 
officiating  priest,  presides,  reads  their  service  in  Judseo-Spanish, 
and  since  they  have  no  windows  to  the  front  for  fear  of  detection, 
they  light  their  edifices  with  green-coloured  lamps.  Many  people 
in  Salonika  affirm  that  they  have  seen  the  Diinmehs  wearing 
the  white  Jewish  cloak  worn  at  the  Hebrew  service,  and  that 
they  have  a  sort  of  sacrifice  at  the  Passover,  blood  being  seen  on 
their  lintels,  and  on  the  foreheads  of  their  children,  though  for  this 
I  am  not  able  to  vouch ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  firmness 
with  which  they  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament. 

At  all  events  from  the  Diinmehs  themselves  very  little  in- 
formation can  be  extracted,  and  they  are  most  careful  to  prove 
to  the  outer  world  that  they  are  Mussulmans.  *  Which  mosque 
do  you  worship  at  ? '  I  inquired  of  Mahmed.  *  I  don't  worship  at 
any  mosque  in  particular.  I  go  to  them  all  in  turn,'  was  our 
host's  careful  rejoinder ;  certainly  they  are  adepts  at  hypocrisy. 
On  every  Friday  you  may  see  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Diinmehs  on 
their  way  to  the  mosques.  Their  women,  when  they  visit  a 
Hadji's  tomb,  tie  up  the  bit  of  rag  to  the  railings,  as  Turkish 
women  do,  as  a  memorial  of  their  visit.  They  take  a  whiflf  of  the 
odour  of  sanctity  for  a  piastre  apiece,  after  the  fashion  of  the  true 
followers  of  the  prophet,  and  from  time  to  time  they  send  a  few 
of  their  own  Hadjis  to  Mecca  for  appearance'  sake. 

Mahmed's  house  we  found  to  be  a  very  comfortable  one ;  in 
fact,  all  the  Diinmehs  live  comfortably,  since  they  have  no  poverty 
amongst  them,  the  richer  members  of  the  community  assisting 
the  poorer  ones  by  an  excellently  organised  system  of  charity. 
Hamdi  Bey  is  said  to  be  the  richest  amongst  them,  and  there  is 
no  better  house  in  Salonika  than  his ;  in  fact,  when  money  is 
wanted  amongst  them  for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  always  forth- 
coming. For  example,  they  have  the  greatest  horror  of  allowing 
a  Diinmeh  girl  to  marry  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  *  egg-shell,' 
or,  as  we  might  term  it,  an  outsider.  Not  long  ago  an  influential 
Turk  coveted  a  Diinmeh  girl,  whom  he  accidentally  saw,  for  his 
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harem,  and  a  subscription  of  4,000/.  was  raised  to  buy  her  off. 
On  another  occasion  an  energetic  Pasha  determined  to  make  the 
Diinmehs  a  special  subject  of  investigation  with  a  view  to 
publicly  denouncing  them  as  only  pretended  followers  of  the 
prophet.  Forthwith,  when  they  heard  their  danger,  the  com- 
munity despatched  an  influential  body  of  men  to  Constantinople, 
and  by  the  judicious  outlay  of  a  sum  not  less  than  10,000i.  they 
contrived  to  get  the  objectionable  Pasha  removed  from  Salonika. 
On  one  occasion  a  Diinmeh  girl  was  led  astray.  They  never  rested 
until  they  got  her  into  their  possession.  They  tried  her  before 
their  own  tribunal,  and  they  condemned  and  executed  her  privily. 
Such  is  the  bond  of  terrorism  by  which  they  are  held  together — 
a  bond  which  none  dare  break.  In  these  latter  days  some  young 
educated  Diinmehs  who  have  travelled  abroad,  and  had  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  have  resented  this  bond,  and  have 
entered  into  a  compact  not  to  marry  until  they  can  choose  wives 
for  themselves,  and  some  actually  have  gone  to  live  abroad,  and 
taken  to  themselves  wives  from  amongst  the  *  egg-shells.' 

Mahmed's  house  occupied  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and 
we  entered  from  the  street  through  a  heavy  creaking  door  into  a 
courtyard  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  offices,  an  oven,  a  kitchen,  a 
larder,  &c.,  which  courtyard  was  sheltered  by  a  vine  which  grew 
upon  a  trellis  erected  over  the  whole.  A  wooden  staircase  con- 
ducted us  up  to  the  dwelling  portion  of  the  house,  and  we 
first  entered  a  large  sitting-room  furnished  with  divans  which,  on 
the  staircase  side,  was  entirely  open  to  the  air.  It  was  then 
hung  with  newly-washed  clothes  in  the  process  of  drying.  All 
was  clean  and  very  neat.  The  woodwork  was  prettily  ornamented 
with  carving.  From  the  front  there  was  a  distant  peep  of  the 
sea  through  a  vista  of  houses,  which  gave  an  idea  of  freshness 
to  the  house  to  which  most  of  the  dwellings  in  Salonika  are 
strangers.  An  air  of  comfort,  though  humble,  reigned  through- 
out, and  we  were  able  to  pay  Mahmed  some  genuine  compliments 
on  his  abode.  The  Diinmeh  houses  are,  on  the  Turkish  principle, 
divided  into  Uaremlik  and  Selamlik,  and  whilst  Mahmed  and  I 
remained  in  the  large  open  room  which  formed  the  men's 
quarter,  my  wife  was  admitted  into  the  harem,  a  small  room  on 
the  right  divided  off  by  a  curtain,  where  were  seated  on  the 
floor,  crosslegged  on  cushions.  Alia,  the  wife  of  Jlahmed,  and  her 
two  friends,  Smaur  and  Fatmeh,  three  as  uninteresting  women  as 
it  had  ever  fallen  to  my  wife's  lot  to  meet.  They  were  engaged 
in  crochet  and  gossip,  and  apparently  yreye,  like  all  Turkish 
yoL.  XI.  NO.  LXI.  P 
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women,  without  a  particle  of  education.  They  never  leave  their 
houses  without  the  yashmak,  and  their  windows  are  as  scrupu- 
lously latticed  as  those  of  any  Turkish  harem. 

Whilst  my  wife  was  paying  her  visit  to  the  ladies,  Mahmed 
showed  me  his  bedroom,  which  was  without  a  window  except  into 
the  outer  room,  and  offered  nothing  remarkable  except  the  large 
text  from  the  Koran  in  a  frame  and  a  battle-axe  of  magnificent 
proportions,  the  exact  use  of  which  my  host  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  communicate. 

After  we  had  discussed  various  topics  with  Mabmed  whilgt 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  cigarettes,  and  after  many  failures 
to  draw  him  out  on  the  subject  of  his  sect,  in  desperation  I  deter- 
mined to  put  to  him  a  leading  question,  so  I  said  in  as  off-hand  a 
manner  as  I  could  muster,  ^  What  is  your  other  name,  Mahmed?' 
At  first  he  affected  to  misunderstand  my  question,  but  as  the 
truth  became  evident  to  him  a  very  evil  expression  spread  over 
his  face  and  he  was  silent.  I  was  thus  warned-  to  proceed  no 
further,  but  at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  the  fact  as  we  have 
seen  stated  in  their  rules  was  evident :  the  Diinmehs  have  two 
names,  the  one,  like  Mahmed,  Turkish  and  publicly  in  use,  the 
other  a  secret  Jewish  name  known  only  to  their  own  community. 

As  far  as  the  ceremonies  attending  marriages  and  death  are 
concerned  they  outwardly  conform  to  those  in  usage  amongst  the 
Turks,  and  whether  they  have  any  private  functions  in  connection 
with  these  occasions  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain.  From  the  very 
scornful  way  one  of  them  laughed  when  I  spoke  of  a  Jewish 
funeral,  I  suspect  they  do  not  go  to  the  same  excesses  as  their 
brethren  of  Salonika ;  nor  could  I  learn  that  they  have  a  corporate 
body  like  the  Jews  which  corresponds  to  the  Misericordia  at 
Florence,  and  by  the  rules  of  which  certain  Jewish  gentlemen  are 
associated  together  for  the  object  of  gratuitously  attending  to  the 
funerals  of  their  brethren.  The  head  of  this  society  is  called  the 
*  Pamass,'  and  when  a  death  is  reported  he  takes  with  him  at  the 
least  five  of  his  associates,  and  if  the  death  be  a  fashionable  one 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifty,  to  wash  the  body  of  the  deceased 
internally  and  externally,  and  in  accordance  with  the  social  position 
of  the  defunct  his  corpse  gets  more  or  less  buckets  of  water  poured 
over  it.  The  Parnass  then  dresses  the  body  in  a  white  shroud, 
put  it  on  the  bier,  and  has  it  conducted  to  the  vast  Jewish 
cemetery  outside  the  walls ;  the  friends  and  relatives,  therefore, 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  funeral  beyond  attending 
to  wail  whilst  the  Rabbis  sing  songs  of  distress  suitable  to  th^ 
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occasion.  On  the  return  to  the  house  of  mourning  the  nearer 
relatives  get  a  Eabbi  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  their  skirts ;  this  is  a 
Jewish  sign  of  grief,  and  as  he  does  this  he  sajs,  *  God  be  blessed, 
who  judges  according  to  truth.'  Then  follows  the  funeral  repast, 
with  its  seven  courses  of  different  kinds  of  food,  dried  fruits, 
eggs,  &c.,  and  as  each  course  is  put  upon  the  table  the  officiating 
Babbi  gives  it  a  special  benediction.  For  seven  days  after  a  burial 
a  Jewish  family  remains  in  the  house  of  mourning ;  the  men  do 
not  go  to  their  shops  in  the  bazaar,  the  women  do  not  sit  at  their 
doors  and  gossip ;  but  a  Jewish  family  at  Salonika  when  in  mourn- 
ing prefers  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  utter  wails  pitiable  to  listen  to. 

Such  customs  as  these,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the 
Diinmehs  have  abandoned  for  the  more  sober  Tiurkish  funeral, 
which  adniits  of  no  heartrending  scenes,  and  is  conducted  with 
more  of  our  Western  simplicity.  Anent  the  births  of  Diinmehs, 
my  wife  found  the  ladies  inclined  to  be  very  communicative  on 
this  topic.  I  fancy  ladies  always  are,  and  the  three  females  in 
Mahmed's  harem  told  some  very  curious  facts  concerning  the 
entrance  into  this  world  of  the  followers  of  Sabbatai  Sevi ;  but  as 
they  do  not  throw  any  special  light  on  the  subject  of  our  people, 
except  as  making  them  appear  a  trifle  more  peculiar,  I  will  not 
enter  into  further  details. 

During  our  stay  at  Salonika  we  saw  many  Diinmehs,  but  took 
a  great  dislike  to  them.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  duplicity  which  they  lead ;  perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
their  stolid  determination  to  tell  us  as  little  as  possible  concern- 
ing themselves ;  and  we  quite  agreed  with  Sabbi  Nehemiah  that 
they  are  a  loathsome  people  ;  but  far  from  banishing  them  from 
our  minds,  our  interest  in  them  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  information  we  required. 

As  for  other  renegades  in  Salonika — for  the  town  is  full  of 
them — I  think  we  respected  them  much  more  than  the 
Diinmehs,  though  I  must  admit  to  being  rather  afraid  of  them 
ever  since  I  inadvertently  approached  a  harem  of  Pomaks  or 
renegade  Bulgarians.  These  creatures  are  refugees  from  the 
lately  emancipated  mountain  provinces,  and  dwell  in  constructions 
of  canvas  and  old  bits  of  tin  which  they  have  erected  in  the 
corridor  of  a  lovely  mosque  which  was  once  a  Byzantine  church, 
a  perfect  gem  of  architecture,  and  which  was  engrossing  my 
attention  so  much  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  trap  I  was  falling 
into  until  I  heard  the  screams  of  *  Harem ! '  uttered  by  many 
women,  coupled  with  unpleasant  missiles  directed  at  my  head, 

na 
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which  caused  a  hasty  and  undignified  retreat  on  my  part.  The 
Pomaks  and  Karajovili,  renegade  Wallachians,  who  inhabit  a 
village  near  Salonika,  are  amongst  the  wildest  and  most  ungovern- 
able races  on  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  latter  have  a  very  bad 
reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  for  brigandage;  but  the  chief 
point,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  was  that  they  still  preserve  in  their 
mosque  the  very  Bible  on  which  some  centuries  ago  they  swore  to 
renounce  Christianity  and  become  Moslems. 

Of  characteristics  and  curious  racial  developments  Macedonia 
is  a  perfect  museum,  and  Salonika  is  the  capital  thereof,  and  the 
only  place  where  the  study  can  be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of 
safety ;  and  one  almost  fears — though  perhaps  one  ought  to  say 
hopes — that  when  another  government  enters  Macedonia  these 
quaint  traits  of  an  era  which  is  not  ours  will  have  passed  away. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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Elephant-Hunting  in  India. 


IN  the  sporting  language  of  the  present  time,  Mr.  Sanderson,  the 
Government  elephant-hunter  in  Eastern  Bengal,  *  has  beaten 
the  record.'  The  biggest  catch  of  wild  elephants  that  has  ever 
been  made  is  reported  from  India.  No  less  than  136  of  these  noble 
animals  have  been  sorrounded  and  secured  in  one  kheddah.  It 
most  have  been  a  grand  sight ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Sanderson  himself  is  immensely  delighted  with  his  unprecedented 
success. 

The  exhibition  of  performing  elephants  at  Olympia,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  Circus,  has  probably  made  the  British  public  more 
familiar  than  it  was  of  yore  with  the  marvellous  activity  and 
docility  of  the  elephant.  The  movements  of  its  massive  limbs  may 
be  rather  awkward  and  uncouth;  but  to  the  observant  eye  the 
agility  and  ease  with  which  the  whole  body  turns  is  most  remark- 
able. The  pace  at  which  a  wild  elephant  can  go  is  very  deceptive, 
especially  to  those  who  have  only  casually  looked  at  the  tame 
animal,  progressing,  solemnly  and  slowly,  with  a  heavy  load  on  its 
back.  I  remember  many  years  ago  seeing  a  very  fine  male,  after- 
wards named  *  Monarch,'  which  had  been  recently  caught,  and  was 
being  led  down  from  the  forest  by  two  large  females,  towing  it 
by  strong  ropes  in  front,  whilst  a  still  larger  female  was  secured 
to  it  behind  by  a  small  cable,  so  as  to  regulate  its  progress.  A 
party  of  friends  had  been  invited  by  Captain  Swatman,  one  of  Mr. 
Sanderson's  predecessors,  to  go  out  to  see  the  procession  of  captive 
elephants  pass  by  a  convenient  turn  in  the  road  from  Chittagong 
to  Dacca.  Most  of  the  elephants  passed  quietly;  but  when 
*  Monarch '  saw  the  assemblage  of  horses  and  carriages,  with  their 
occupants,  he  gathered  himself  up  in  an  instant,  and  made  a  charge 
at  them,  at  right  angles  from  his  path ;  and  so  swiftly  and  fiercely 
did  he  come  on,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  three  large 
elephants,  that  were  fastened  to  him,  could  bring  their  collective 
weight  together  to  stop  him.  At  first  he  dragged  them  with  him  as 
if  they  had  been  mere  feathers.     It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  none 
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of  the  tow-ropes  broke ;  but  the  lesson  impressed  itself  seriously 
on  my  mind,  and  is  still  vividly  remembered. 

I  will  now  oflfer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  management  of 
the  elephant  kheddahs  which  has  long  prevailed,  and  still  prevails, 
with  perhaps  some  modern  improvements,  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
The  Government  elephant-hunter,  who  is  styled  Superintendent 
of  Kheddahs,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has  two  great  hunting- 
grounds  :  first,  the  forests  bordering  on  Chittagong  and  the  ad- 
jacent eastern  districts ;  and  secondly,  the  jungles  on  the  Garrow 
Hills,  which  are  a  long  sort  of  spur  from  the  range  of  mountains 
that  form  the  southern  portion  of  the  tea-growing  province  of 
Assam. 

Informer  times,  the  Chittagong  forests  were  almost  exclusively 
worked  by  the  superintendent  and  his  merry  men.  Many  of  the 
natives  of  Chittagong  have,  for  generations,  been  brought  up  as 
elephant-hunters.  They  are  Mahomedans,  and  a  more  hardy  and 
wiry  set  of  men  than  the  ordinary  Bengalis.  In  fact,  they  are  of 
the  same  class  as  the  native  artillerymen  who  worked  the  guns  for 
Clive  at  Plassy.  The  principal  hunters  are  regularly  in  the  pay  of 
Government,  with  suitable  titles,  such  as  ^jemadar ; '  and  in  them 
are  vested  all  the  traditions  of  their  craft,  and  the  real  practical 
knowledge  of  the  dangerous  sport  in  which  they  are  annually 
engaged.  During  the  hot  weather,  and  the  rainy  season,  they 
enjoy  themselves  in  their  homes ;  but  they  look  forward  to  the 
summons  for  the  new  campaign  as  eagerly  as  our  own  sportsmen 
await  the  coming  of  the  twelfth  of  August. 

Towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  some  of  the  most  trustworthy 
scouts  are  sent  out  into  the  forests,  to  ascertain  where  the  herds 
of  elephants  are  feeding,  and  in  what  direction  they  seem  to  be 
trending.  The  scout  will  also  make  his  observations  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  particular  localities  afford  for  making  the  kheddah, 
into  which  the  elephants  may  be  driven.  After  comparing  the 
reports  of  the  scouts,  and  consulting  his  principal  jemadars,  the 
superintendent  of  kheddahs  determines  his  plan  of  campaign.  The 
next  thing  is  to  assemble  his  forces.  Each  jemadar  is  authorised 
to  raise  a  contingent  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men,  who  are  commonly 
called  coolies.  They  are  really  the  rank  and  file  of  the  force, 
with  their  own  petty  officers,  or  *  sirdars,'  over  every  ten  or  twelve 
men.  These  coolies,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  are  all  assembled 
at  the  superintendent's  head-quarters,  where  he  carefully  reviews 
them,  and  picks  out,  and  rejects,  any  weakly  or  unsuitable  men. 
Those  who  are  accepted  by  him  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  for 
the  campaign ;  and  are  provided  with  clothing  and  blankets  and 
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old  muskets,  and  other  weapons,  not  omitting  drums  and  rattles 
and  other  noisy  instruments,  as  well  as  bill-hooks  and  hatchets, 
and  axes  for  cutting  the  jungle.  The  contractors'  samples  of  food- 
grains,  and  their  supplementary  condiments,  are  scrupulously  exa- 
mined ;  and  careful  arrangements  are  made  for  forwarding  stores 
of  them  to  convenient  depots  in  the  forest.  The  whole  party, 
haying  been  thus  suitably  equipped,  are  started  for  the  forest, 
where  the  superintendent  himself  arranges  to  meet  them  at  some 
well-known  place  of  rendezvous,  on  a  certain  date.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  superintendent,  he  has  the  force  again  paraded,  and  strikes 
oflF  the  names  of  .defaulters,  turns  out  unworthy  substitutes  who 
have  tried  to  introduce  themselves,  and  finally  rejects  any  sickly 
men ;  and  then  the  whole  party  are  started  into  the  forest,  under 
their  several  leaders,  according  to  their  appointed  purposes,  the 
superintendent  usually  accompanying  the  men  who  have  the  most 
important  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  herd  of  elephants, 
which  it  is  intended  to  hunt.  Its  position  has  been  previously 
ascertained,  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  of  course  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
hours,  may  have  made  great  changes,  and  some  sudden  alarm  may 
have  driven  them  all  right  away  ;  or  the  herd  may  have  become 
divided;  or  it  may  turn  out  that  another  herd  has  approached 
it,  and  may  be  induced,  by  adroit  manceuvring,  to  join  it.  The 
herd  having  been  found,  without  its  being  alarmed,  the  next  thing 
is  to  surround  it  at  a  distance  by  a  light  cordon  of  men,  and  to 
guide  its  unconscious  steps  towards  the  kheddah  in  which  it  is  to 
be  enclosed  and  captured.  The  general  idea  of  a  kheddah  may  be 
taken  from  an  open  pair  of  compasses,  of  which  the  roimd  head  or 
hinge  represents  the  enclosure  into  which  the  elephants  are  to  be 
driven ;  whilst  the  outspread  arms  of  the  compass  represent  the 
long  lines  of  obstacles  or  scares,  by  which  the  elephants  are  pre- 
vented from  straying  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  they  advance 
through  the  purposely  undisturbed  jungle  in  the  centre,  between 
the  gradually  converging  lines  of  obstacles,  towards  the  kheddah 
or  enclosure  already  mentioned.  The  elephant  is  a  timid  and 
cautious  animal.  If  it  meets  with  any  chopped  branches  of  trees, 
or  indications  of  the  presence  of  man,  or  anything  to  which  its  eyes 
are  unaccustomed,  it  will  not  advance  in  that  direction.  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  hunters  lies  in  making  their  lateral  lines  of  ob- 
stacles sufficiently  obvious  to  the  elephants  without  alarming  them 
too  much.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  not  a  man  should 
show  himself,  lest  the  wild  elephants  should  be  frightened  and  make 
a  stampede.     The  animal  should  be  left  to  pride  himself  on  his  own 
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cleveriiefes  at  having  detected  signs  of  danger,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  advances  in  what  seems  a  safe  direction.  But  as  the 
devoted  herd  gets  farther  and  farther  into  the  funnel  of  the  converg- 
ing lines,  much  stronger  measures  have  to  be  adopted.  Considerable 
pressure  is  put  on  them  from  behind,  to  urge  them  on  in  the  right 
direction  ;  and  simultaneously  the  visible  obstacles  along  the  sides 
have  to  be  much  strengthened  and  eflfectively  guarded,  to  prevent 
the  herd  from  breaking  through  them.  As  the  elephants  actually 
approach  the  kheddah  itself  there  is  no  longer  any  concealment 
on  the  part  of  the  hunters.  The  firing  of  guns,  and  the  beating 
of  drums,  and  loud  shouts  and  noises,  with  long  lines  of  fires,  made 
out  of  the  dried  grass  and  brushwood,  which  have  been  collected 
for  this  purpose,  compel  the  affrighted  animals  to  push  onwards, 
until  they  finally  enter  the  kheddah  itself,  where  at  first  all  seems 
comparatively  silent  and  safe. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  kheddah  or  enclosure,  in  which  the 
elephants  are  captured,  a  few  words  may  suffice.  Many  people 
may  have  seen  the  models  of  the  Ceylon  elephant-*  kraals '  at  the 
late  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition.  They  showed  a  fine  post-and-rail 
fence  of  roughly  hewn  wood,  surrounding  a  space  in  which  the 
captured  elephants  stood  secured  to  trees.  This,  however,  scarcely 
gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Indian  kheddah.  It  is  of  course  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence ;  but  the  posts  and  rails  are  huge  trees  and  large 
branches,  stoutly  intertwined,  and  strongly  supported  by  groins 
to  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the  rush  of  the  elephants  trying 
to  escape  from  their  captors.  And  if  there  is  time  to  dig  it,  a 
comparatively  small  ditch  inside  the  fence  adds  greatly  to  its 
strength.  The  elephant  sees  the  newly  dug  earth  and  fears  a 
pitfall.  Its  feet  sink  into  the  mud  and  water,  and  the  force  of  it« 
charge  against  the  fence  itself  is  thus  broken.  Presently,  when 
all  the  herd  have  entered  the  enclosure,  a  ponderous  gate  is  closed 
behind  them ;  and  this  gate  has  to  be  stoutly  fortified,  and  also 
defended  by  a  number  of  men,  firing  blank  cartridges  in  the  face  of 
any  elephant  that  charges  at  them.  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
circle  of  the  kheddah  is  lined  on  its  outer  side  with  men,  firing 
guns  and  brandishing  torches  to  repel  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
until  the  whole  herd  morally  and  physically  collapses,  and  tries 
to  shelter  itself  in  whatever  cover  may  still  be  found  from  the  trees 
and  jungle  left  standing  in  the  enclosure. 

After  this  preliminary  explanation,  I  will  now  give  an  account 
of  Mr.  Sanderson's  recent  successful  operation  in  catching  136 
elephants  in  one  kheddah,  in  the  Garrow  Hills.  This  tract  of 
country  is  not  remote  from  the  river  Berhampooter,  and  is  com- 
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paiatively  easy  of  access  from  Calcutta,  partly  by  railway  and 
partly  by  steamer.  It  is  understood  that  there  were  certain  dis- 
tinguished foreign  princes  and  noble  English  visitors  present  at 
the  capture  of  the  elephants,  but  as  Mr,  Sanderson  does  not  give 
their  names,  and  only  mentions  that  Colonel  Grraham  Smith,  the 
Commissary-General,  and  Mrs.  Graham  Smith  were  spectators  of 
the  performance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  who  the  other  visitors 
were.  Mr.  Sanderson  has  sent  a  detailed  account  to  a  friend  in 
Calcutta,  and  as  much  as  is  possible  of  his  story  shall  be  narrated 
in  his  own  words. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Sanderson  had  arranged  his  campaign  for 
catching  elephants  this  season  in  the  Garrow  Hills.  Although  the 
elephants  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not  looked  upon  as  quite 
equal  in  caste  and  excellence  to  those  of  the  Chittagong  Hills,  they 
are  more  numerous  and  more  accessible  in  some  respects,  as  the 
herds  in  Chittagong  have  been  so  systematically  hunted  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  that  they  have  retired  deeper  into  the  hills,  and  it  is 
well  to  give  them  a  little  rest.  The  Indian  Government  has,  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  asserted  its  sovereignty  over  the  for- 
merly independent  inhabitants  of  the  Garrow  Hills  ;  and  the  poor 
Bajah  of  the  ancient  family  of  Shoshung,  who  for  centuries  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  hunting  elephants  in  this  part  of  the  country,  found 
his  claims  very  summarily  set  aside,  when  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  certain  local  officials  to  treat  him  as  a  malcontent  and  an  inter- 
loper. The  Shoshimg  Bajahs  had  only  been  able,  from  year  to  year, 
to  catch  a  few  elephants  by  the  running-down  and  lassoing  system, 
for  which  purpose  they  kept  a  few  trained  female  elephants  known 
as  *  koonkees.'  They  never  had  the  means  of  getting  up  a  regular 
kheddah  hunt  on  the  grand  scale  on  which  the  Government  of  India 
can  aflFord  to  operate.  So  that  when  Mr.  Sanderson  commenced 
his  expedition  against  the  elephants  in  the  Garrow  Hills,  he  came 
on  an  almost  new  and  unworked  mine  of  animal  wealth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  season  Mr.  Sanderson  had  begun 
his  work  with  considerable  success.  He  had  already  captured 
sixty-eight  elephants  in  one  kheddah ;  when  he  received  news  from 
his  hunting-scouts  that  a  much  larger  herd  of  elephants  had  been 
discovered  in  a  neighbouring  valley,  and  in  a  locality  convenient  for 
the  formation  of  another  kh  eddah.  He  immediately  collected  all  his 
forces,  and  after  providing  for  the  elephants  already  captured,  they 
still  numbered  about  eight  hundred  men.  At  first,  he  was  some- 
what baffled  by  the  weather,  which  became  rainy  and  tempestuous 
and  unusually  cold.  This,  however,  cut  both  ways,  for  the  ele- 
phants remained  stationary  in  the  sheltered  valley,  and  made  no 
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attempt  to  move  away  from  their  enemies.  Mr.  Sanderson  and 
his  companions  were  sufficiently  near  to  the  herd  to  hear  them 
trumpeting  and  screaming,  and  occasionally  tearing  down  the  young 
trees  with  a  loud  crash.  They  could  not  venture  to  light  any  camp- 
fires  to  cook  their  food,  or  to  make  huts  of  bushes  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  cold,  for  fear  of  causing  an  alarm  to  the  elephants. 

When  the  weather  became  more  moderate,  and  Mr.  Sanderson 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  herd,  the  first  thing 
which  he  did  was  to  throw  a  wide  cordon  of  hunters  round  the 
elephants,  a  man  being  posted  at  about  every  fifty  yards ;  and  he 
calculated  that  this  outer  ring  of  men  was  eight  miles  in  length. 
Fortunately  a  fine  river,  known  as  the  Ganoi,  flowed  through  the 
valley  in  which  the  elephants  were  assembled,  providing  them  with 
an  ample  supply  of  water ;  whilst  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered 
with  jungle  of  every  variety,  large  trees,  bamboos  and  grass,  pro- 
viding an  almost  endless  abundance  of  their  favourite  food.  A 
site  for  the  stockade,  or  kheddah,  was  promptly  selected,  towards 
which  the  elephants  could  be  conveniently  driven.  The  stockade 
was  built  with  stout  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  already  described.  Mr.  Sanderson  says  that  he 
made  it  only  of  the  ordinary  size,  215  feet  in  circumference,  as  he 
did  not  then  know  how  numerous  the  elephants  were  in  the  herd. 
Possibly  there  is  some  error  in  writing  215  feet,  for  a  stockade 
of  only  24  yards  in  diameter  would  with  difficulty  contain  even  fifty 
elephants,  especially  when  they  were  rushing  about  in  an  almost 
frantic  state  of  excitement. 

A  preliminary  drive  was  attempted  on  January  13,  in  order  to 
move  the  elephants  in  the  direction  of  the  stockade.  But  the 
hunters  not  having  been  advantageously  posted,  Mr.  Sanderson 
sounded  his  fog-horn,  and  the  hunt  was  stopped  for  the  day.  For- 
tunately this  delay  seems  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  final 
result.  The  elephants,  which  had  been  divided  into  three  separate 
parties,  gathered  themselves  together  during  the  night ;  and  when 
daylight  appeared  Mr.  Sanderson  had  the  gratification  of  finding 
them  all  assembled,  in  a  compact  and  manageable  body  and  moving 
spontaneously  in  the  direction  of  the  stockade,  for  which  the  wind 
was  favourable.  There  was  no  time  or  inclination  for  further  delay. 
By  skilful  manceuvring,  the  whole  body  of  the  elephants  were 
quietly  urged  onwards,  without  their  being  too  much  alarmed,  until 
they  came  within  the  long  wings,  or  lateral  obstructions,  which  con- 
verge towards  the  entrance  of  the  stockade.  These  lateral  wings 
were  strengthened  so  as  to  form  two  guiding  palisades,  the  funnel 
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narrowiDg  towards  its  upper  end.  When  the  elephants  had  got  well 
within  this  funnel,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded 
from  behind,  and  on  either  side  by  a  blaze  of  fire  which  was  made 
with  dry  grass  that  had  been  stacked  for  the  purpose,  and  hidden 
by  green  leaves  till  the  elephants  passed  over  it.  The  hunters 
closed  in  from  all  sides,  directed  by  scouts  up  in  the  trees,  as  the  grass 
was  too  high  for  the  men  on  foot  to  see  what  the  elephants  were 
doing.  Mr.  Sanderson,  from  a  secure  post  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
palisades,  watched  the  procession,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end.  His  veteran  gun-bearer,  Jaffir,  whispered,  ^  They  are  as  the 
insects  of  the  forest.'  Tuskers,  females,  and  young  elephants  of 
all  sizes  bundled  along,  those  in  the  rear  showing  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension  as  the  hunters  began  to  close  in  on  them.  The 
moment  the  last  elephant  had  crossed  the  outermost  fire-line,  the 
rattles  were  sounded,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  a  crackling  line  of  flame 
extended  along  the  hillside,  joining  the  extreme  ends  of  the  palisade 
and  cutting  off  retreat.  As  the  yells  of  the  hunters  and  the  firing 
of  guns  redoubled,  the  elephants  hurried  forward  in  a  crowd,  no 
longer  following  any  leader,  but  each  striving  not  to  be  last.  They 
soon  crossed  the  second  fire-line,  when  active  fellows  raced  forwards 
from  both  ends  with  torches,  and  in  a  few  seconds  this  line  was  also 
a  wall  of  fire. 

The  third  line  of  dry  grass  was  similarly  fired  when  the  herd  had 
passed ;  and  now,  says  Mr.  Sanderson,  ^  the  fun  waxed  fast  and 
furious.'  Some  of  the  elephants  went  into  the  stockade  at  once ; 
but  a  huge  male,  with  only  one  tusk,  took  up  his  position  in  the 
gateway,  which  was  only  eleven  feet  wide,  and  no  elephant  could  pass 
him.  The  space  between  the  converging  palisades  was  tightly 
packed  by  a  struggling  mass  of  elephants  for  many  yards  from  the 
gate.  Every  vestige  of  jungle  had  disappeared  and  the  men  were 
skirmishing  with  blank  cartridges  and  torches  of  blazing  grass 
up  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  elephants ;  whilst  a  shower  of 
sticks  and  clods  were  kept  up  over  the  palisades  by  the  hunters 
outside.  At  last  the  opposition  gave  way.  The  big  male  with  one 
tusk,  who  was  stopping  the  gate,  was  borne  onward  with  his  fellows 
into  the  stockade  by  the  pressure  of  the  mass  behind  them  ;  and 
the  animals  in  the  rear  made  renewed  exertions  to  get  away  from 
the  terrible  sights  and  sounds  so  close  behind  them.  Only  one 
elephant  out  of  the  whole  herd  managed  to  break  back.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  she  had  got  away  some  two  miles  from  the  stockade 
she  came  upon  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  surrounding  cordon,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 
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The  scene  of  the  elephants  struggling  in  the  small  stockade 
must  have  been  most  exciting.  The  leaders  rushed  wildly  at  the 
palisades,  to  find  themselves  confronted  by  new  enemies,  with 
guns  and  torches  of  blazing  grass.  They  rolled  over  into  the  ditch 
and  stumbled  one  over  the  other  till  they  became  utterly  cowed  and 
demoralised.  The  moment  that  the  last  elephant  was  within  the 
stockade,  a  man  who  had  been  hidden  above  the  entrance  severed 
the  rope  with  his  axe,  and  the  ponderous  gate  fell  down  into  its 
place.  The  gate  was  promptly  fortified  and  secured,  and  garrisoned 
with  men  armed  with  guns  and  blazing  torches.  The  palisades  on 
all  sides  were  still  further  strengthened  and  defended  against  casual 
attack.  At  last  Mr.  Sanderson  had  the  immense  satisfaction  of 
finding  himself  in  triumphant  possession  of  136  captive  elephants, 
trembling  and  subdued  in  spirit  and  in  body.  The  stockade  being 
too  small  to  hold  such  an  unexpectedly  large  crowd  of  captives, 
Mr.  Sanderson  and  his  men  immediately  set  to  work  to  construct 
supplementary  stockades  into  which  they  gradually  drafted  their 
prisoners  from  the  central  stockade.  This,  of  course,  was  a  work 
of  time  and  labour ;  but  the  materials  for  building  were  abundant, 
and  the  men,  though  fatigued  by  their  long  day's  work,  were 
stimulated  by  large  pecuniary  rewards  to  renewed  exertions.  It 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  crowded  animals  should 
be  relieved  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tied  up  securely  and  separately 
so  that  they  might  not  injure  one  another.  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  every  captive  had  been  duly  accounted  for, 
Mr.  Sanderson  writes  with  proper  pride  as  follows :  ^  Here  they 
are  now  before  me  as  I  write,  and  in  camp  with  them  there  are 
numbers  of  my  tame  elephants.  The  elephants,  as  they  are  being 
loosed,  and  taken  to  water,  or  struggling  at  their  pickets,  or  standing 
in  dignified  silence,  with  thick  cables  round  their  necks  and  legs, 
anchoring  them  fore  and  aft  between  trees,  form  a  scene  which 
ought  to  be  painted.  In  a  few  days  they  will  be  marched  down 
to  the  low  country  in  squads  by  easy  stages.' 

Mr.  Sanderson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great  success  which 
he  and  his  hunters  achieved.  To  catch  a  herd  of  elephants  by 
driving  them  into  a  kheddah  is  a  grand  illustration  of  the  power 
of  mind  over  matter.  Yi%  coneUt  expera  mole  ruit  su&y  is  a 
motto  fatal  to  the  elephant.  If  the  massive  beasts  had  united  their 
strength,  to  charge  upon  their  human  enemies,  they  would  have 
scattered  them  like  chaff.  There  is  also  a  great  satisfaction  in 
this  form  of  sport,  that  whilst  it  requires  much  of  the  huntsman's 
craft  and  endurance  to  outwit  and  capture  the  elephants,  their 
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capture  is  not  to  end  with  death  and  slaughter ;  but,  as  a  fact, 
the  capture  is  almost  as  good  for  the  captive  as  the  captor.  Most 
elephants  quickly  submit  themselves  to  their  new  condition,  and 
become  the  useful  and  obedient  servants  of  their  human  masters. 
They  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  are  usually  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  humanity  by  the  native  keepers  in  charge  of  them. 
To  the  captors  the  value  of  the  animals  is  considerable.  Mr. 
Sanderson,  in  the  midst  of  his  excitement,  which  he  so  vividly 
describes,  tells  us  that  he  turned  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  idea 
that  the  animals  would  escape  and  that  he  would  lose  a  lakh 
of  rujiees  (i.«.  10,000f.)  for  Government;  and  that  the  Com- 
missary-General, Colonel  Graham  Smith,  his  official  superior, 
would  be  the  witness  of  his  discomfiture.  Happily  the  elephants 
did  not  eflFect  their  escape.  If  they  had  broken  through  the  toils 
of  the  hunters,  the  loss  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  Indian 
Government,  and  not  to  Mr.  Sanderson  personally.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  it  be  hoped  that  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  this 
great  success,  may  grant  to  Mr.  Sanderson  a  suitable  reward  for  his 
signal  services. 

C.   T.   BUCKLAND. 
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IT  was  some  time  since  I  had  seen  my  friend  Morton,  and  the 
last  I  had  heard  of  him  was  that  in  one  of  his  many  whims 
he  had  taken  an  old  country  house  for  a  year  and  had  gone 
to  live  there  with  his  sister,  vowing  that  he  had  done  with 
London  for  ever.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  he  had  been  in 
the  house  for  nearly  a  month;  therefore  I  confidently  expected  to 
see  him  very  soon  in  town.  Nor  was  I  deceived  in  this,  for  one 
fine  morning  as  I  was  coming  out  of  a  club  to  which  we  both 
belong,  I  heard  him  asking  if  Mr.  Latimer  was  in  the  club.  I 
went  up  and  spoke  to  him,  and  he  turned  round  and  shook  hands 
with  me  with  unusual  warmth. 

*  You,'  he  said,  *  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see.  Come 
into  the  smoking-room — there'll  be  nobody  there  now — and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.' 

I  followed  him,  not  in  a  very  curious  frame  of  mind,  for  I  felt 
a  certainty  that  ^  it '  was  some  more  or  less  ingenious  excuse  which 
he  had  invented  to  himself  for  leaving  the  country  house  after 
the  first  month  of  the  twelve  for  which  he  had  taken  it.  In  this 
belief,  as  will  be  seen,  I  was  mistaken.  After  we  had  sat  down  he 
remained  silent  for  a  space,  gazing  alternately  straight  into  the 
empty  fireplace  and  then  sideways  at  me  with  a  queer  look  as  of 
one  who  had  a  confidence  to  make  but  shrank  from  making  it. 
Once  or  twice  indeed  he  almost  began  to  speak  and  suddenly 
stopped  himself.  Finally  I  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  *  Well, 
old  chap,  what  about  the  house  ? ' 

He  replied  eagerly,  and  as  if  relieved,  *  That's  just  it,  Darsie ; 
that's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.' 

*  I  suppose,'  I  answered,  *  that  you  want  to  give  it  up  and 
would  like  to  pass  on  the  agreement  if  it  can  be  arranged.' 

*  Give  it  up  be  hanged ! '  said  Morton ;  *  I  was  never  so  bent  on 
staying  in  a  place  in  my  life.' 
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*  Indeed,'  I  continued  with  the  surprise  natural  to  one  who 
knew  his  restless  character,  *  is  it  so  very  agreeable  ? ' 

*0n  the  contrary,'  he  made  answer,  ^it's  so  deuced  disagreeable. 
Now  don't  interrupt ' — ^I  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind — *  and  111 
tell  you  all  about  it.'  He  had  said  that  before,  but  I  was  not 
indiscreet  enough  to  tell  him  so,  and  he  proceeded  with  his 
narrative. 

*  When  I  took  Grey  Towers '  (that  was  the  name  of  the  country 
house)  ^  you  were  not  in  London,  or  I  should  have  called  you  into 
council.'  I  bowed  acknowledgment,  well  knowing  that  if  he  had 
done  so  it  would  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  having  somebody  to 
disagree  with. 

^  It  belongs  to  a  relation  of  mine  who  never  lives  there,  and  it 
bad  been  empty  for  a  considerable  time.  Too  large  for  most 
people,  but  I  like  to  have  lots  of  room.' 

*  liiat,'  I  said,  *  is  true  enough,'  remembering  Morton's  habit 
of  constantly  changing  and  interchanging  the  purpose  of  every 
room  in  his  house. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  said  impatiently.  *  Well,  I  knew  what  kind  of 
house  it  was  although  I'd  never  been  there — an  Elizabethan  man- 
sion, moat,  family  pictures,  owner's  and  my  own  ancestors,  shaven 
lawn,  peacocks,  cut  yews,  box  edgings,  priest's  room,  haunted  room ; 
all  the  bag  of  tricks,  in  fact.  Drainage  had  been  lately  put  in 
perfect  order ;  climate  excellent ;  fine  old  library  left  open  for  my 
use :  everything  perfect,  in  fact.' 

^Then,'  I  said,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  ^I  don't  quite 
understand  your  sticking  to  the  place.' 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you,'  replied  Morton  with  a  touch  of  irritation, 
<  that  there  turned  out  to  be  something  very  much  the  reverse  of 
perfect  in  it?  If  you'll  only  let  me  get  in  a  word  edgeways  I'll 
explain.' 

'  Do  so,  Barkins,  do  so,'  I  answered,  quoting  a  great  actor. 

*  My  sister,'  Morton  went  on,  ^  was  delighted  with  the  place. 
So  was  I.  So  were  the  servants.  So  was  even  the  Incomparable 
One.'  (This  was  the  name  by  which  Morton's  confidential  valet 
was  known  among  us.)  *'  In  fact  I  feared  that,  as  you  hinted  just 
now,  the  place  might  turn  out  to  be  far  too  perfect  to  suit  me.' 

*  Yes,'  I  observed,  *  perfection  is  monotonous,  and  you  don't 
like  that.' 

*I  can  assure  you,'  said  Morton,  Hhat  I  have  had  mighty 
small  chance  of  trying  it  at  Grey  Towers.  It  was  for  a  very  brief 
period — two  or  three  days,  I  forget  which — that  the  sameness  of 
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excellence  endured.  And  when  it  ceased——'  Morton  here 
exhibited  as  eloquent  an  aposiopesis  as  I  have  heard,  or  rather  as 
I  have  not  heard. 

*  Why,  what  happened  ? '  I  asked. 

*  That,'  retorted  Morton,  *  is  precisely  what  I  am  anxious  to  find 
out.  Part  of  what  happened  I  can  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words, 
but  "  the  greatest  is  behind,"  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.' 

'  So,'  I  interposed,  *  the  whole  for  once  is  really  greater  than 
a  part.' 

*  Just  so,'  replied  my  companion ;  *  but  let  me  tell  you  the 
part.  At  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days  one  of  the  house- 
maids gave  warning,  making  some  rather  hollow  excuse  and 
saying  that  she  was  sorry  to  leave  so  good  a  place,  but  really  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  next  day  another  one  followed 
suit,  and  then  came  the  kitchen-maid.  Then  the  housekeeper 
was  closeted  with  my  sister  for  some  time,  and  then  my  sister 
came  and  begged  me  to  see  the  housekeeper.  This  I  did,  and 
when  she  came  in  I  said,  "  What  is  all  this,  Mrs.  Thompson  ?  " 

*  "  Well,  sir,'  she  replied,'  "  I  wish  I  rightly  knew ;  but  my 
belief  is  that  if  things  goes  on  much  longer  as  they  are  going  on 
now  there  won't  be  a  servant  as  will  be  left  in  the  place  in  a  few 
days'  time." 

* "  The  Haunted  Room,  Mrs.  Thompson  ? "  I  said  interroga- 
tively. 

* "  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  not  that  particularly.  I've  been  in  old 
houses  like  this  before,  and  most  of  them  has  a  Haunted  Boom, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  it's  generally  next  door  to  the  priest's 
room ;  but  I've  never  known  much  trouble  come  of  the  regular 
Haunted  Eoom  before.  Besides,  if  that  was  all,  sir,  you  could 
have  it  shut  up.  No,  it's  more  than  that,  sir.  It's  all  over  the 
place  like." 

< "  What  is  all  over  the  place  ?  "  I  asked. 

^ "  Well,  sir,  things  as  oughtn't  to  be,  from  what  I  make  out." 

*  "  Indeed.  I  hope  you  don't  believe  any  of  this  nonsense,  Mrs. 
Thompson?" 

' "  I  don't  rightly  know  what  to  believe,  sir." 
* "  Well,  what  do  these  silly  girls  say  they've  seen  ?  " 
*"With  some  it's  seeing  and  with  some  it's  hearing,  sir. 
jNIartha,  that  was  the  under-housemaid,  there  was  a  picture  of  an 
old  man  in  the  top  room  she  slept  in,  and  she  said  it  came  down 
and  stood  by  her  bedside  and  looked  at  her  in  a  dreadful  threat- 
ening way  the  first  night,  and  just  when  she  was  going  to  screan^ 
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it  vanished  away ;  and  the  second  night  it  came  down  again,  and 
just  as  she  was  putting  her  head  under  the  bedclothes  it  put  a 
cold  hand  on  her  forehead  and  she  nearly  fainted  away.  Then 
there  was  Jane,  the  housemaid,  sir;  she  heard  voices  in  the 
comer  of  her  room,  one  shrill  and  like  a  woman's  that  said  in  a 
cruel  way,  ShxM  Tdo  it  now  ?  and  the  other  deep  and  gruff  that 
answered.  No ;  ^oait  for  two  nights ;  and  they  said  this  over  and 
over  again,  and  she  said  she'd  rather  not  wait.  Then  there  was 
Selina,  that's  the  kitchen-maid ;  she  was  sent  into  the  kitchen 
garden  to  gather  some  herbs  that  the  gardener  had  forgotten, 
and  just  as  she  was  rising  up  from  stooping  to  gather  them  if 
there  wasn't — that's  what  she  says — a  little  grey  man  in  an  old- 
fashioned-looking  suit,  with  a  spud  in  his  hand,  right  in  front  of 
her;  and  he  laughs  a  nasty  chilly  kind  of  laugh,  and  says  he, 
Herbs  you  call  'em,  he  says ;  yov,  was  bom  two  hundred  years 
too  late.  With  that  she  gave  a  screech,  not  knowing  quite  why, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  front  of  her  but  a  tall  bush." 

"*  Extremely  probable,"  I  said.  "  All  this  is  the  talk  of  ignorant, 
superstitious  girls.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing odd,  Mrs.  Thompson  ?  " 

'  Mrs.  Thompson  folded  her  hands  and  looked  straight  up  to 
the  ceiling. 

* "  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Thompson,"  I  said, "  let  us  have  it  all  out. 
In  talking  to  you  I  am  speaking  with  a  woman  of  sense,  and  it  is 
important  you  should  tell  me  all  you  can  that  may  throw  light  on 
this  business." 

* "  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  "  it  may  be  fancy  or  it  may 
not  be,  but  goodness  knows  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  kind 
when  I  saw — or  seemed  as  if  I  saw — a  procession  of  monks  going 
up  the  great  grass  walk  between  the  moat  and  the  ha-ha." 

*  "  Monks !     how  do  you  know  they  were  monks  ?  "    I  asked. 

* "  They  was  dressed  like  those  in  Faust  at  the  Lyceum,"  said 
Mrs.  Thompson,  not  an  imaginative  person,  and  the  answer  so  far 
was  conclusive. 

*  "  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Thompson ;  that  will  do,"  I  said.  "  I  must 
consider  what  steps  it  is  best  to  take  in  this  business." 

*  Well,'  Morton  went  on,  *  things  did  not  get  any  better  after 
my  interview  with  Mrs.  Thompson.  My  sister  came  down  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning  looking  very  white  and  worn ;  but  she 
is  not  a  talkative  person  and  I  asked  her  no  questions.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  she  would  not  have  answered  them.  Presently  the 
butler — a  model  of  discretion — ^wished  to  speak  with  me.  He  slept 
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in  a  room  overlooking  the  moat,  and  through  his  window,  which 
was  left  open,  he  had  heard  a  noise  as  of  people  paddling  about  and 
talking  to  each  other  in  hoarse  whispers.  He  did  not  suggest  any 
ghostly  explanation,  and  of  course  I  did  not,  but  while  I  entrusted 
him  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  I  could  not  help  remembering 
that  the  old  boat  which  was  still  moored  in  one  comer  of  the 
moat  was  more  than  half  rotten.  Then  the  boy,  a  pert  youth, 
said  he  wouldn't  stay  in  a  place  where  the  moment  he'd  cleaned 
the  knives  they  got  dirty  again  and  looked  as  if  somebody  had 
been  trying  to  saw  wood  with  them ;  and  the  footman  explained 
that  he  was  not  used  to  practical  jokes  and  could  not  think  it  due 
to  himself  to  remain  where  they  were  played.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  found  the  pepper-box  filled  with  snuflF,  the  salt-cellar  with 
sugar,  the  mustard-pot  with  treacle,  and  the  marmalade-jar  with 
chutney.' 

*  Looks  like  Brownies,'  I  interposed. 

*  Yes,'  said  Morton  somewhat  wearily ;  *  we  have  'em  of  all  sorts, 
as  you  will  see.  In  the  garden  is  a  rockery  with  a  fountain  and 
cascade,  and  the  gardener  intimated  that  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  a  waterfall  making  faces  at  him  and  wouldn't  stay  where  he  was 
expected  to  put  up  with  it.' 

*  Kiihlebom,'  I  said.    *  I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  him,' 

*  Nor  I,  Darsie,'  replied  Morton ;  *  but  after  the  loss  of  his 
niece  what  can  you  expect  ?  However,  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings there  was  a  touch  of  humour.  Not  so  with  other 
branches  of  the  affair.  We  managed  to  get  a  man-servant  to  sleep 
for  one  night  in  the  room  where  the  maid  had  heard  voices,  and 
the  next  day  he  left.  He  too  had  heard  voices,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference. He  described  a  whispering  and  muttering  as  of  many 
persons  holding  secret  counsel  together,  and  then  a  dead,  cold 
silence,  broken  by  a  fierce  whisper  of  1%  it  time  ?  Then  many 
voices  seemed  to  say  with  a  horrible  hiss  Yea;  and  then  he 
said  he  felt,  although  he  saw  nothing,  that  a  man  was  stand- 
ing over  him  with  a  knife,  and  then  he  fainted.  I  needn't 
tell  you  all  the  things  I  heard  of,  but  here  is  one  more. 
One  of  my  nephews  came  to  stay  with  us  for  a  few  nights, 
and  his  first  night  in  the  house  I  put  him  in  a  cheery- 
looking  oak-panelled  room.  I  had  noticed,  as  it  happened,  that 
there  was  a  space  between  the  wall  on  one  side  of  this  room  and 
the  room  next  to  it.  There  might  formerly  have  been  a  passage 
there,  or  it  might  have  been  a  hiding-place  in  troublous  times — a 
kind  of  supplement  to  the  Priest's  Room.      Anyhow  there  was 
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Bothing  remarkable  in  the  fact.  But  the  boy  told  me  that  he  was 
waked  in  the  small  hours  by  some  one  chanting  prayers  and 
psalms  in  Latin  in  a  low  weak  voice  just  outside  his  room.  Then 
he  heard  a  tramp  of  feet  and  a  rattle  of  steel,  and  then  a  miserable 
groan  and  a  heavy  fall,  and  then  all  was  still.  He  is  .a  nervous 
boy,  but  plucky,  and  after  he  had  lain  quaking  a  little  while  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  nightmare  and  rats,  and  wanted  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  again.  However  I  made  some  excuse  for 
preventing  that,  and  soon  afterwards  he  left  us  without  having 
been  disturbed  again.' 

Morton  paused  awhile,  and  I  struck  in  with,  ^  Have  you  your- 
self, Morton,  seen  or  heard  anything  of  this  strangely  inclusive 
assortment  of  Presences  ? ' 

*Well,'  he  answered  with  some  hesitation,  *not  absolutely, 
but  it  may  be  that  Bruno '  (his  favourite  mastiflF)  *  has.' 

*  How  was  that  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  In  this  way,'  he  replied.  *  There  was  something  wrong  with 
the  lock  of  my  study  door,  and  I  had  had  it  put  in  order  by  the 
village  locksmith.  My  sister  and  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  Bruno  and  I  were  alone  in  the  study  at  night,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  the  result  of  the  locksmith's  handiwork.  I 
locked,  unlocked,  and  relocked  the  door  several  times,  and  finally, 
having  locked  it,  I  happened  to  think  suddenly  of  a  passage  I 
wanted  to  look  up  in  Apuleius,  and  acting  on  the  thought,  took 
the  book  from  its  shelf  and  sat  down  in  my  armchair  with  Bruno 
at  my  feet.  I  got  interested  and  absorbed,  and  it  may  have  been 
half  an  hour  before  my  attention  was  aroused  by  a  low  growl 
from  Bruno.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  a  cold  wind  on  the  back 
of  my  neck.' 

*  Ausgespielt,'  I  ventured  to  interpose. 

*  Deuce  a  bit,'  said  Morton ;  *  it  was  a  real  draught.  I  looked 
round  and  saw  the  door  that  I  had  locked,  and  which  opened  out- 
wards, slowly  unclosing  itself  and  swinging  inwards.  As  it  opened 
BO  did  Bruno  retreat  backwards,  still  growling,  with  his  eyes  and 
coat  both  staring  horridly,  until  when  it  was  wide  open  he  gave 
a  dolorous  whine,  dropped  down  with  his  head  between  his  fore 
paws,  and  lay  there  trembling  and  whimpering.' 

*  And  what  did  you  do  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  went  and  shut  the  door,'  he  replied  with  a  manner  that 
prevented  me  from  asking  if  he  had  had  any  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

*  You  saw  and  heard  nothing  ? ' 

*  Nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you.' 
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*  You  are  sure  the  door  was  locked  and  opened  the  Wrong 
way?' 

*  I  can't  swear  to  it,  but  I'm  sure  about  the  dog.' 
'  Ah !     What  of  the  Incomparable  One  ? ' 

*  He  says  he  has  heard  strange  sounds  and  seen  odd  sights, 
but  he  doesn't  mind  them,  I  don't  think  he's  much  of  a  "  sen- 
sitive,"' 

*  Well,'  I  went  on,  *  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  got  some 
very  undesirable  and  uninvited  guests  at  Grey  Towers.' 

*  That  is  my  impression,'  returned  Morton ;  *  and  now  perhaps 
you  understand  why  I  am  bent  on  sticking  to  the  house.' 

*  Quite  so.  At  the  same  time  you  can't  live  there  without 
any  servants,  and  if  these  disturbances,  however  caused,  go  on, 
that  is  what  it  will  come  to,' 

*  Exactly,'  Morton  said,  *  and  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  you 
for  help  and  counsel.' 

*  If,'  I  said,  *  you  like  to  try  an  experiment ' 

*  Why,  of  course  I  do,'  he  interrupted 

*  You  will  get  into  a  hansom  with  me  and  come  to  a  certain 
house  in  the  Adelphi.' 

*  I  am  with  you,'  said  Morton,  and  we  accordingly  started. 
When   I   discharged   the  cab  we   found  ourselves    opposite 

the  door  of  a  house  divided  into  chambers,  with  the  names 
of  the  owners  written  up  in  the  passage.  *  First  floor  and 
ground  floor,  Mr.  Peregrine,'  I  read  out  from  this  list ;  *  that's 
our  man.' 

*  Peregrine  ?  '  said  Morton.  *  Haven't  I  seen  his  name  in  con- 
nexion with  a  private  inquiry  office  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  but  not  a  private  inquiry  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  as  you  will  soon  find  out.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
a  somewhat  remarkable  person.  Quite  young  still ;  has  travelled 
a  good  deal,  knows  many  languages,  is  very  agreeable,  and  takes 
a  great  interest  in  magic,  which  he  studied  in  the  East.' 

*  Come,  come,  Darsie,'  said  Morton,  *  your  taking  all  the  Grey 
Towers  stories  so  quietly  was  odd  enough,  but  I  thought  it  was 
explained  when  I  saw  that  this  Peregrine  was  a  kind  of  head  of  a 
detective  office.' 

*  So  he  is,'  I  replied. 

*  But  now  you  say  he's  a  sort  of  magiciaUi' 

*  So  he  is,'  I  repeated.  '  But  instead  of  speculating  about 
him,  let  us  come  up  and  see  him#  I  think  he  may  be  able  to 
help  you,  but  I  cannot  be  sure.'   • 
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*  Very  well,'  said  Morton,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  we 
ascended  to  Peregrine's  office.  This  was  like  most  offices  in  that 
it  had  an  office  chair  and  table,  but  unlike  most  in  having  walls 
hung  with  good  pictures  and  little  tables  covered  with  articles 
of  bigotry  and  virtue.  In  the  office  chair,  with  the  mouths  of 
various  speaking  tubes  within  his  reach,  sat  Peregrine  himself — 
a  slight,  tallish  man  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  clean  shaven 
and  with  a  curiously  Oriental  cast  of  face.  He  rose  and  came 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  then  I  introduced  Morton, 
whom  he  received  with  pleasant  if  elaborate  courtesy.  We  talked 
awhile  de,  omnibus  rebtiSy  and  then  Morton  proceeded  to  tell 
Peregrine  what  it  was  that  troubled  him,  making  the  narrative 
as  concise  as  possible  but  not  forgetting  any  of  the  points  that 
he  had  told  me.  Peregrine  sat  listeniDg  with  a  note-book  in 
front  of  him,  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge  confined  himself  to 
entering  each  variety  of  Mysterious  Appearance  as  Morton  de- 
tailed it.  When  Morton  had  finished  his  story  Peregrine  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  and  then  said,  *  You  have  not  told  me  how 
long  the  house  had  been  empty  before  you  took  it.  Do  you 
know?' 

*  Yes,*  replied  Morton  ;  *  five  years.' 

*  And  do  you  happen  to  know  if  it  had  any  reputation  for 
being — ^well,  let  us  say  strange  before  then  ? ' 

'  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiries,'  answered  Morton  agaio, 
^and  I  cannot  find  that  six  years  ago  there  was  supposed  to  be 
anything  more  odd  about  it  than  a  vague  tradition  of  the  figure 
of  a  priest  being  sometimes  f  een  in  the  Priest's  Eoom.' 

*  Ah !  common  enough,'  rejoined  Peregrine  in  a  dry,  business- 
like tone.  '  Five  years  ago.  Let  me  see,'  With  this  he  gave  a 
turn  to  a  revolving  bookstand  that  stood  at  his  elbow  and  took 
from  one  of  its  shelves  a  thick  manuscript  volume,  the  leaves  of 
which  he  turned  over  with  deliberate  swiftness.  *  Five  years 
ago,'  he  continued,  half  to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  page  after 
page  ;  *  it  fits  exactly.  Black  Abbey  burnt  down,  Grange  Mount 
rebuilt,  the  room  at  Drippingwell  Hall  stripped  to  the  stone  walls 
and  new  panelled,  the  Convent  Walk  at  St.  Jude's  un turfed  and 
gravelled,  and— yes,  here's  another— of  course  that  is  it.  As  for 
the  practical  jokes,  they're  not  worth  tracing.  Might  happen 
anywhere.  Kiihleborn — a  piece  of  impertinence,  but  not  ill- 
meant.  Well — well.'  All  this  Peregrine  said  with  his  face  bent 
d6wn  towards  his  manuscript  book,  while  Morton  looked  at  me  in 
much  surprise,  raising  his  eyebrows  as  if  to  question  whether 
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Peregrine  was  playing  the  fool  or  was,  indeed,  something  more 
than  a  fool.     Suddenly  Peregrine  looked  up. 

*  Any  old  women  about  the  passages  ? '  he  asked  in  a  sharp 
tone,  as  a  doctor  might  say,  *  Any  pains  in  the  head  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Morton,  still  astonished,  *  none  that  I  know  of.* 

*  No  ladies  in  purple  or  grey,  or  any  other  colour,  that  come 
to  meet  you  and  suddenly  vanish,  eh  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Morton  again,  '  none  that  I  know  of.' 

*  Back  a  woman  against  the  lot,'  said  Peregrine,  again  dropping 
into  his  half-aside  tone,  and  then  resumed  his  direct  address  to 
Morton  by  saying,  *  Sooner  or  later  I  think  I  can  set  this  all  right 
for  you.  May  be  able  to  put  things  in  train  at  once.  Will  you 
allow  me  ? ' 

So  saying  he  whistled  into  a  speaking-tube,  and  having  heard 
an  answering  whistle,  called  down  it,  'Is  the  Green  Lady  at 
home  ? ' 

*  I'll  see,  sir,'  came  the  answer,  quickly  followed  by  an  assurance 
that  the  Green  Lady  was  at  home. 

^  Ask  her  to  speak  to  me  for  a  moment,'  said  Peregrine,  and 
immediately  afterwards  whistled  down  the  tube  again.  Again 
came  an  answering  whistle,  but  one  quite  different  from  that 
which  had  previously  been  heard.  This  one,  though  not  so  loud, 
was  of  so  strange  a  quality  that  both  Morton  and  I  involuntarily 
started,  while  Peregrine  looked  at  us  with  a  quiet,  benevolent 
smile.  The  sound  seemed  to  carry  more  with  it  than  any  whistle, 
low  or  loud,  ought  to  carry;  it  had  some  far-off  kinship  with  the 
whistle  which  Signer  Boito  gives  to  his  Mefistofele,  and  yet  it 
was  not  like  that.  Indeed,  it  was  not  like  anything  one  had  heard 
before,  but  had  a  strangeness  all  its  own,  and  seemed  charged  not 
so  much  with  terror  as  with  the  peculiar  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
disquiet  that  goes  before  a  thunderstorm.  Peregrine  smiled  again, 
and  again  spoke  down  the  tube  in  a  language  which  sounded 
Oriental,  but  with  which  neither  Morton  nor  I  was  acquainted* 
Only  here  and  there  we  caught  the  name  Qrty  Toioers.  An  answer 
came  up  through  the  tube,  seemingly  in  the  same  language  which 
Peregrine  had  employed,  and  in  a  tone  of  which  the  effect  corre- 
sponded closely  enough  to  that  produced  by  the  whistle.  Peregrine 
looked  over  at  us  with  an  expression  of  amused  content,  and  spoke 
down  the  tube  again,  this  time  in  English,  and  as  I  thought  for 
the  express  purpose  of  puzzling  us, 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear,'  he  said,  *  You  can  start  as  soon  as  you 
like,  and  if  you  can  engage  one  or  two  of  the  well-behaved  ones 
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so  much  the  better.  You  know  the  terms  and  the  commission. 
Only,  mind,  the  place  must  be  cleared  in  a  week.  And  now,  Mr. 
Morton,*  he  said,  turning  to  my  friend,  *  I  see  you  are  not  un- 
willing to  have  an  explanation  of  all  this,  and  you  shall  have  one 
if,  as  I  expect,  all  goes  well,  in  a  very  short  time.  Just  for  the 
present  I  must  ask  you  to  be  content  not  to  burst  but  to  rest  in 
ignorance.  Do  you  propose  returning  to  Grey  Towers  before  the 
week  which  you  heard  me  mention  has  elapsed  ? ' 

^  I  had  thought  of  going  back  to-night  and  asking  Latimer  to 
accompany  me,'  replied  Morton,  who  was  by  this  time  in  the 
state  of  a  man  whom  nothing  can  smprise. 

*  There  can  be  no  objection,'  observed  Peregrine ;  *  only  I  must 
beg,  if  my  plan  is  to  succeed,  to  make  one  condition  with  you.  It 
is  not  a  diflScult  one.  If  you  should  meet  a  lady  in  a — in  some- 
what eccentric  attire  on  the  staircases,  or  in  the  passages,  or  in 
the  grounds,  or,  in  short,  anywhere  about,  please  do  not  notice  or 
interfere  with  her  in  any  way.  This  is  important.  You  will 
undertake  this  ?  Thank  you.  If  you  will  kindly  speak  to  my 
head  clerk  as  you  go  out  he  will  make  all.  business  arrangements 
with  you.  One  moment.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  if  you 
could  devise  some  story  to  account  for  the  presence  of  a — a  strange 
lady  to  whatever  servants  are  still  staying  with  you.  It  may  save 
trouble.'    And  with  this  Peregrine  bowed  us  out. 

*  This  is  an  odd  business,'  said  Morton  when  we  got  into  the 
street;  *but  as  I've  consulted  Peregrine  I'll  go  by  his  advice 
and  see  it  out  according  to  his  instructions.  We  shall  just  catch 
the  next  train  if  we  start  now.' 

We  occupied  part  of  our  time  on  the  journey — the  day  of  the 
week  was  Tuesday — in  devising  a  more  or  less  plausible  tale  to 
account  for  the  presence  which  Peregrine  had  told  us  to  expect  of 
a  strange  lady,  and  arrived  at  Grey  Towers  in  time  for  dinner. 
Morton's  sister  informed  us  that  nothing  new  had  happened  in  the 
way  of  disturbance,  but  that  some  of  the  old  experiences  had  been 
repeated  and  that  some  more  servants  had  given  warning.  He  in 
return  took  her  into  confidence  concerning  our  visit  to  Mr.  Pere- 
grine. I  watched  with  somecmiosity  to  see  how  she  would  receive 
his  story ;  she  is  a  woman  of  strong  nerve,  strong  judgment,  and 
little  speech.  She  heard  him  out  and  said  qmetly,  *  I  think  Mr. 
Peregrine  is  a  man  of  sense.'  She  went  to  bed  early,  and  Morton 
and  I  went  to  the  billiard  room,  where  presently  entered  to  us  the 
Incomparable  One  with  bottles  and  glasses.  Having  put  his  tray 
down,  he  stopped  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Morton. 
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'  Well,  what  is  it  ?'  asked  Morton. 

*  Beg  pardon,  sir,*  replied  the  confidential  valet,  ^  but  I  told 
you  about  those  lights  and  noises.' 

*Yes;  what  of  them?' 

*They  were  there  again  to-night,  sir,  and  a  curious  thing 
happened.' 

*  What  was  it?' 

*  The  lights  were  flashing  and  hopping  about  in  the  passage 
to  the  anteroom,  and  I  heard  mutterings  and  whisperings  all* 
round,  when  the  lights  grew  gradually  dim,  and  I  saw — or  I 
thought  I  saw — a  woman  taller  than  any  of  the  women  in  the 
house  come  along  the  passage.  I  could  not  hear  her  footfall,  but 
I  thought  I  could  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  and  she  seemed 
to  lift  up  her  hand  with  a  commanding  gesture,  and  then  the 
lights  all  went  out  and  the  noises  ceased.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know,  sir.' 

*  Thank  you.     Did  you  see  how  she  was  dressed  ? ' 

*  No,  sir ;  it  was  too  dark.' 

*  Very  good.  I  rely  upon  you  not  to  say  a  word  of  this  to  any- 
one else.     And  if  you  see  this  woman  again  don't  take  any  notice.' 

*  Very  good,  sir,'  said  the  essence  of  discretion,  and  left  us. 

*  The  Green  Lady ! '  said  I  to  Morton. 

*  May  be,'  he  replied.  *  Let  us  go  to  the  room  where  my 
nephew  slept.' 

We  went,  taking  glass-shaded  candles  with  us.  Now  both 
Morton  and  I  remembered  the  story  his  nephew  had  told  about 
the  room,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  imagination  may 
have  caused  us  to  think  that  on  entering  the  room  we  heard  a 
scuffle  behind  the  wainscoting,  followed  by  the  clank  of  steel, 
which  gave  way  to  a  rustling  sound  as  of  a  silk  dress,  which  in 
its  turn  was  succeeded  by  absolute  silence.  We  left  the  room 
and  exchanged  our  impressions,  which  were  as  above  recorded. 

The  next  day,  as  was  once  said  in  evidence  before  a  Grand 
Jury  by  an  engaging  pawnbroker's  boy  who  came  to  a  sudden 
stop  in  the  midst  of  a  too  fluent  and  probable  story—*  the  next 
day  nothink  'appened.'  But  in  the  evening,  after  Morton's  sister 
had  gone  to  bed,  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  *  What  was  it  you  told 
me  about  strange  doings  in  the  moat?  '  I  asked  Morton.  *  Singu- 
lar  Conduct  of  a  Rotten  Boat  might  have  been  the  heading  in 
a  newspaper,  might  it  not  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Morton  replied  ;  *  it  was  something  of  that  kind  that 
the  butler  told  me.' 
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*  Then,'  said  I,  Met  us  go  down  to  the  moat.'  There  was  just 
enough  moon  to  show  us  our  way  without  the  help  of  a  lantern, 
and  we  took  up  our  station  just  opposite  to  the  butler's  window. 
In  about  five  minutes  we  heard  a  distinct  splashing  in  the  water. 

*  Water  rats,'  I  whispered  to  Morton. 

*  Hush ! '  he  whispered  back  angrily ;  *  listen ! ' 

I  did,  and  presently  through  the  gentle  plash,  plash  which 
still  went  on  we  both  heard  a  low  curious  voice  say,  No  1  1  xvill 
not  have  it    Then  the  splashing  ceased  and  all  was  quiet. 

We  looked  at  each  other. 

*  The  same  voice,'  I  said. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Morton,  '  not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  think  that  will 
do  for  to-night.'  So  we  went  back  and  played  one  game  at 
billiards  and  then  went  to  bed. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day,  Thursday,  we  spent  in 
idleness  and  lawn  tennis,  and,  whether  by  design  on  each  person's 
part  or  by  chance,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  Singular  Mani- 
festations until  we  all  met  at  luncheon.  Then  Morton's  sister 
said :  *  Have  you  been  in  the  grass  walk  this  morning  ? ' 

We  replied  that  we  had  not,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  why  the 
inquiry  was  made. 

*  For  this  reason,'  she  answered.  *  You  remember  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's story  about  what  she  called  the  Monks?' 

*  Quite  well,'  replied  Morton.     *  Anything  new  about  them  ?' 

*  This  much.  Either  she  was  not  far  wrong  or  some  strange 
folk  got  into  the  garden  this  morning,  for  as  I  was  going  up  the 
grass  walk  I  distinctly  saw  a  person,  either  in  a  long  brown  ulster 
or  in  a  brown  monk's  frock,  going  quickly  into  a  by-path,  followed 
by  a  woman  in  a  green  dress.  You  may  imagine  that  I  pursued 
them,  but  when  I  got  to  the  path  there  was  nothing  there.' 

*  Was  she  tall  ? '  asked  Morton. 

*  She  was  tall.     Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Peregrine's  Green  Lady.' 

*  Perhaps  it  was,'  said  Morton,  and  then  we  went  back  to  lawn 
tennis. 

On  Friday  morning  at  about  twelve  the  new  gardener  asked 
|6r  an  interview  with  Jlorton,  with  whom  I  was  sitting  at  the 
time  in  the  smoking-room. 

*  Coming  to  give  warning  ?  '  I  said  to  Morton,  interrogatively. 
*  More  Appearances  ? ' 

*  Not  so  sure,'  Morton  answered.  *  I'll  have  him  in.  Don't 
you  go.     Stay  and  see  it  out.' 

Accordingly  the  new  gardener  came  in  bashfully.     He  stood 
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first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the  other,  twirling  a  hat  characteristic  of 
gardening  between  his  hands,  and  twice  addressed  himself  to 
motion  as  he  would  speak,  and  ended  in  a  kind  of  crowing  gape. 

*  Come,  Williams,'  said  Morton,  *  speak  out.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  astonishing  me.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  the  gardener,  taking  heart,  *  since  you  say  so. 
I  did  hear,  sir,  that  the  last  gardener  left  on  account  of  something 
wrong  with  the  cascade.' 

*  Wrong,'  said  Morton.  *  Well — why — ^yes — ^you  may  call  it 
wrong.' 

*  There  was  something,  sir,  if  I'm  not  mistaken — ^and  I'm  here 
to  be  set  right,  sir,  if  I  am — about  what  he  called  a  face  that 
made  shapes  at  him  in  the  water.     Childish  stuff  it  seemed  to 

me,  sir,  till '  here  the  gardener  stopped  short  and  twirled  his 

hat  again. 

*  Till  what  ? '  cried  Morton,  eagerly.     *WTiat  is  it  ? ' 

*Well,  sir,'  replied  the  gardener,  *if  you  wouldn't  mind 
coming  to  see  for  yourself.    I  know  I'd  never  a'  believed  it.' 

*  Come  along,  Darsie,  quick,'  said  Morton.  *  You  lead  the  way, 
Williams,  to  where  you  saw — whatever  it  is.' 

^  Kiihlebom,'  I  gasped  out  to  Morton  as  we  ran  at  top  speed  to 
the  cascade,  and  again  he  replied,  *  We  shall  see.' 

We  did  see.  There  most  unmistakably  was  a  distinct  though 
constantly  shifting  face — a  face  as  distinct,  that  is,  as  can  be  made 
by  falling  water — in  the  very  centre  of  the  cascade,  the  fece  of  an 
old,  old  man,  with  long  hair  and  beard ;  and  though  the  features 
were,  of  coiurse,  somewhat  blurred,  there  was  no  doubt  that  what 
passed  for  the  mouth  seemed  curled  in  innumerable  varieties  of 
derision ;  indeed,  as  the  gardener  had  said,  made  ^  shapes '  at  us 
continually,  while  the  clatter  and  echo  of  the  falling  water 
sounded  like  broken  conscienceless  laughter.  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence,  a  silence  broken  by  the  low  piercing  sound  of 
the  whistle  we  had  heard  in  Peregrine's  rooms.  This  strange 
sound  overpowered  for  the  moment  all  others,  and  even  as  it  was 
heard  the  face  in  the  water  seemed  to  vanish  into  fantastic  but 
meaningless  jets  and  bubbles.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  I  saw  the 
expression  change  rapidly  to  fury,  and  then  to  fear,  but  that  may 
have  been  fancy. 

*  I  don't  think  you'll  have  any  more  trouble,  Williams,'  said 
Morton,  and  we  walked  away. 

*  Explicit  de  Kiihlebom,'  I  observed. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Morton.    *  Poor  old  chap ! ' 
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There  remained  but  one  more  task  that  we  knew  of  for  our 
honoured  but  mysterious  and  practically  unseen  guest,  and  that 
was  accomplished  with  dexterity,  skill,  and  much  more  than 
punctuality — for  she  had  had  a  full  week  allowed  to  her — on 
Friday  night.  Morton  and  I  were,  sitting  in  his  study  late  at 
night,  deep  in  argument,  when  suddenly  Bruno,  who  was  lying 
on  the  rug,  gave  a  low  growl.  With  the  same  impulse  we 
both  looked  at  the  door,  which  this  time  of  course  was  not 
locked.  It  slowly  opened  inwards,  and  the  more  it  opened  the 
more  Bruno  growled  uneasily.  When  the  door  had  opened  about 
half-way  it  very  slowly  and  as  if  unwillingly  swung  back  again. 
Bruno  rose  to  his  feet,  and  as  the  door  suddenly  clapped  to  with  a 
bang  he  lolloped  towards  it,  barking  with  deUght.  Morton  and 
I  ran  to  the  door  before  him,  flung  it  open  outwards,  and  rushed 
into  the  passage  just  in  time  to  see  a  green  skirt  disappearing 
round  the  comer. 

The  next  day  we  met  the  Green  Lady.  She  was  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  as  we  came  up  them,  a  tall  commanding 
presence  in  an  old-fashioned  green  silk  dress  with  a  fur  tippet 
round  her  neck.  Mindful  of  Peregrine's  warning,  we  passed  on  as 
if  unmindful  of  her  being  there,  and  whether  we  walked  through 
her  or  whether  she  vanished  exactly  as  we  approached  her,  I  do 
not  know.  Anyhow  she  was  there  one  moment  and  not  there  the 
next.  We  turned  to  compare  notes  as  to  her  appearance  and 
entirely  agreed,  but  neither  of  us  could  speak  a  word  as  to  her 
features.  After  this,  for  the  three  weeks  that  we  stayed  in  the 
house,  Morton,  his  sister,  and  I  saw  her  frequently,  but  we  never 
exchanged  any  sign  of  recognition.  Whether  the  servants — the 
missing  places  were  soon  filled  now  that  the  house  was  quiet — 
whether  the  servants  saw  her  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  Incom 
parable  One  had  undertaken  to  keep  them  quiet  if  they  did. 
Morton  of  course  wrote  to  thank  Peregrine.  So,  save  for  her 
fitful  appearances,  to  which  we  were  accustomed,  life  went  on  just 
as  it  might  in  any  other  country  house  of  the  same  kind  as  Grey 
Towers ;  and  of  course  before  the  month  was  up  Morton  was  tired 
of  it  and  we  went  up  to  London  with  an  intention  on  his  part 
to  get  rid  of  the  remainder  of  his  term  if  he  could. 

The  day  after  our  departure  he  and  I  met  at  the  club,  and  he 
proposed  to  call  on  Peregrine,  to  which  I  at  once  assented.  We 
found  him,  as  before,  ensconced  in  his  luxurious  office,  and  he 
welcomed  us  even  more  warmly  than  before. 

*  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  writing  to  you,'  he  said. 
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*  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope?'  said  Morton,  answering  his  tone 
rather  than  his  words. 

*  Well — no — not  now  at  least,  I  hope.  You  see,  the  fact  is  the 
Green  Lady  took  such  a  liking  to  you  or  to  the  house,  or  both, 
that  I  began  to  fear  she  never  would  come  back.  Now  that  you 
have  deserted  the  Towers  I  shall  probably  see  her  very  soon. 
She  does  not  like  solitude,  and  of  course  she  couldn't  ask  any  of 
the  old  lot  back.  Her  loss  would  have  been  very  great  to  me. 
She  is  a  most  invaluable — a — person.' 

I  saw  Morton  was  getting  more  and  more  eager  in  curiosity, 
and  so  struck  in  with,  *  You  promised,  Peregrine,  that  you  would 
exp ' 

*So  I  will,'  he  interrupted.  *It  is  really  quite  simple. 
Those — a — people  who  worried  you  were  in  wonderful  luck  to  find 
such  a  refuge  as  Grey  Towers  when  they  were  turned  out  of  their 
own  places.  Wonderful  luck — and  a  fine  time  they  must  have 
had  of  it.  But  they're  wanting  in  judgment  and  sense.  Now, 
the  Green  Lady  has  both  to  a  remarkable  degree,  is  of  the  very 
oldest — a — descent,  and  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  all  of  them 
put  together.  A  mixed  lot  those — a  common  lot  (barring  Kiihle- 
born),  but  nasty  to  tackle.  I  knew  she  would  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  them.  But  I  really  don't  know  a  single  other — a — person  who 
could  have  dealt  with  such  a  crew  so  neatly  and  so  quickly.  When 
her  own  place  fell  to  pieces  some  time  ago  she  was  glad  enough  to 
come  to  me :  I  had  only  just  started  the  agency  then.  I  have  never 
known  her  take  such  a  fancy  to  a  place  before.  To  be  sure  it's  the 
best  and  oldest  house  she  has  been  sent  to  yet,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  attractions.  But,  upon  my  word,  I  was  getting  quite 
alarmed — quite  alarmed.  Ah !  there  she  is  ! '  he  said  with  a 
pleased  smile  as  the  peculiar  whistle  came  up  the  speaking- 
tube.  *  All's  well  that  ends  well.  Now  you  won't  think  me  rude, 
but  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  know  that  you're  here,  so  I'll  say 
good-bye.     You  understand  it  all  now.' 

*  There  is  no  room  for  misapprehension,'  said  Morton.  And  we 
went  away. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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IT  happened  to-day  to  this  writer  to  revisit  a  spot  that  he  was 
once  intimately  acquainted  with,  but  which  he  had  not  seen 
since  his  early  boyhood  twenty  years  ago. 

Twenty  years ! — two-thirds  of  the  life  of  a  human  generation. 
It  is  a  long  time,  we  scarcely  realise  how  long  till  once  more  we 
stand  upon  the  half-forgotten  ground  formerly  so  familiar  to  our 
feet  and  find  everything  changed  except  the  old  houses  and  trees, 
and  the  unchanging  countenance  of  the  landscape. 

As  we  draw  near  we  begin  to  recognise  :  things  come  back  to 
us  like  the  visions  of  a  forgotten  dream  recalled  by  its  fulfilment. 
That  lane — we  remember  it  now — once  perhaps  we  accompanied 
the  clergyman  down  it  when  he  went  on  a  November  afternoon  to 
administer  the  last  sacrament  to  a  dying  parishioner.  Yes,  it 
was  ankle-deep  in  mud,  so  deep  that  it  was  necessary  to  walk 
upon  the  sodden  bank  against  the  hedgerow.  And  that  grey  old 
farmhouse — how  it  comes  back  to  us — there  should  be  an  elm 
behind  it,  there  it  is  still,  and  so  on. 

The  place  thus  revisited  is  a  very  quiet  village  in  the  heart  of 
England.  The  country  round  is  somewhat  bleak,  but  the  village 
itself  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  from  it  one  may  see  many 
charming  views.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  little 
straggling  hamlet.  It  has  a  rather  small  ancient  church,  of  which 
the  architecture  is  probably  Norman,  a  neatly  built  school,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  farmhouses.  One  of  these,  indeed,  is  very  beautiful 
in  its  own  fashion.  It  has  a  fine  mediaeval  gateway  leading 
through  a  strip  of  garden  to  a  grey  and  ancient  house.  On 
either  side  of  this  garden  is  a  wonderful  yew  fence,  the  most 
wonderful  ever  seen ;  for  the  fence  is  full  thirty  feet  high  and 
thick  in  proportion.  But  yew  does  well  on  this  soil ;  there  is  a 
good  tree  in  the  churchyard,  dating  presumably  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.    It  is  past  its  best  now,  however.    The  upper  boughs 
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look  sickly,  and  it  is  not  so  full  and  green  as  it  used  to  be  twenty 
years  ago. 

On  reaching  the  village  our  first  care  is  to  find  somewhere 
to  put  up  the  trap,  so  we  go  to  the  inn.  It  has  no  stable,  but 
the  owner  comes  out  and  says  that  one  of  his  boys  will  hold 
the  horse.  There  is  something  familiar  in  his  face,  and  this 
conversation  ensues : 

*  We  have  come  over  to  look  about  the  village.' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  there  ain't  very  much  to  see  here.' 

*  No,  but  I  used  to  know  it  well  once.  Do  you  remember  the 
Eeverend  Mr. ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course,  sir.  Why,  I  used  to  sing  in  the  choir  in  his 
time,  but  that's  a  long  while  back.' 

Then  I  remembered  him.  He  is  grey  now  and  getting  well 
on  in  middle  life,  but  he  was  a  young,  fresh-looking  man  then.  I 
used  to  sing  in  the  choir  with  him. 

*  Well,  do  you  remember  that  he  used  to  have  some  young 
gentlemen  to  teach — pupils  ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course  I  do.' 

*  Ah,  I  was  one  of  them.' 

*  Indeed,  sir ;  well,  you  won't  find  much  change  here  except 
that  they  have  pulled  down  the  old  vicarage,  and  for  my  part  I 
liked  it  better  than  the  new  one,  not  but  what  that's  more 
commodious.' 

*  Is  William  Quatermain  still  alive  ? ' 

*  William  Quatermain.  Him  as  jobbed  pigs.  Why  no,  he's 
dead  this  eleven  years,  and  his  wife  too :  he  died  of  a  cancer  or 
something  of  that  sort — something  on  his  lip.' 

This  was  a  blow,  for  William  Quatermain  and  his  wife  had 
been  kind  friends  to  the  writer.  Many  a  time  have  I  gone  with 
him  to  feed  his  pigs.  In  his  meadow  was  a  big  walnut-tree  that 
bore  the  largest  walnuts  I  ever  saw ;  he  used  to  give  them  to  me 
and  I  made  boats  out  of  their  shells.  He  was  a  fine  handsome 
man  of  about  fifty,  with  grey  hair  and  aristocratic  features,  that 
came  to  him  probably  enough  with  his  Norman  blood,  and  he 
always  wore  a  beautiful  smock-frock.  His  wife,  too,  was  a  kindly, 
genial-hearted  dame,  and  often  have  I  drunk  unlimited  milk  at 
her  expense.  Well,  they  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  are 
scarcely  remembered  in  the  village  where  they  spent  their  lives. 
So  soon  does  forgetfulness  overtake  us!  But  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  one  who  remembers  them  and  always  will  remember  them. 
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Then  taking  the  upper  road  we  go  on  to  the  vicarage,  and 
here  a  fresh  blow  falls. 

The  old  vicarage  is  gone.  In  its  own  way  it  was  both  beautiful 
and  unique.     Formerly — more  than  three  centuries  ago — it  had 
been  the  plague-house  of  an  Oxford  college.     That  is  to  say,  it 
had  been  built  as  an  asylum  for  the  members  of  the  college  when 
the  plague  raged  in  Oxford.    It  was  long,  and  low,  and  grey,  and 
there  was  one  room  in  it,  the  drawing-room,  that  was  perfectly 
charming.     Such  rooms  are  still  to  be  seen  in  colleges,  and  it 
looked  upon  a  lawn  with  a  big  elm  growing  on  it.     There  was  a 
great  square  pigeon-house  in  the  garden,  where  we  used  to  go  at 
night  to  catch  the  pigeons,  which  we  afterwards  ate  in  pies.  Now 
it  has  been  remorselessly  pulled  down — not  one  stone  of  it  or  of 
the  pigeon-house  has  been  left  upon  another.     In  its  place  a 
ghastly  and  'commodious'  nineteenth-century  vicarage  aflFronts 
the  sky.    But  everything  has  not  been  destroyed,  although  the 
place,  as  a  place,  has  been  utterly  ruined.     There  still  remains  a 
part  of  the  old  garden  wall  with  the  famous  Jargonelle  pear-tree 
on  it.    One  wonders  if  it  yet  bears  such  Jargonelles  as  it  for- 
merly did.     There,  too,  is  the  meadow  with  the  apple-trees  in  it. 
Some  of  them  have  fallen  or  been  cut  down,  but  some  are  yet 
with  us.     One  in  particular.     Well  does  the  writer  remember 
that  tree.     A  pony  was  once  brought  up  for  him  to  ride  in  the 
field.     The  pony  was  skittish  and  ran  wildly  away.     It  ran  under 
the  apple-tree,  and  its  rider's  head  was  brought  in  violent  collision 
with  a  very  considerable  bough.     But  the  head  was  the  harder, 
the  bough  '  carried  away,'  and  the  rider  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 
Another  thing  also  remains.     Just  in  the  field  beyond  stands  the 
shell  of  a  most  magnificent  old  elm.     How  old  that  tree  is  none 
can  say ;  it  may  date  back  to  the  Normans.     It  is  many,  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many,  feet  in  circumference,  and  quite  hollow ; 
nothing  indeed  remains  but  a  skin  of  bark,  at  the  crown  of  which 
some  vigorous  boughs  grow  freely.     Inside  this  skin  is  ample 
room  to  sit,  and  on  it  grow  curious  knobs,  which  once  upon  a 
time  it  was  my  delight  to  knock  off  and  preserve.     I  tried  to 
knock  off  one  to-day,  but  could  not  manage  it  with  an  umbrella. 
Here  we  used  to  sit,  and  here  this  writer  and  a  little  fair-haired 
girl  once  taught  each  other  the  rudiments  of  flirtation.    It  was 
pleasant  to  see,  from  various  evident  indications,  that  although 
a  rubbish  heap  has  been  accumulated  round  its  ancient  trunk, 
children  still  sit  within  its  hollow  round.    Perhaps  they  too  teach 
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each  other  those  immortal  principles  therein.     That  old  tree  must 
have  seen  many  flirtations. 

From  the  vicarage  to  the  church  is  but  a  little  way.  Leaving 
the  small  house  where  William  Quatermain  once  lived  to  the 
right — by  the  way,  the  walnut-tree  still  stands,  but  it  does  not 
look  as  big  as  it  used  to  be — one  passes  through  the  lych-gate, 
a  comparatively  modern  erection,  and  down  the  churchyard  path, 
bordered  by  shrubs  of  the  cypress  genus.  The  church  is  quite 
the  same.  Churches  in  this  country  do  not  change.  There  is 
the  old  tomb  with  the  inscription — 

How  vaiu  are  all  encomiums  o'er  the  dead ! 
it  begins,  and  then  follows  a  very  long  *  encomium,'  whatever  that 
may  be.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  new  gravestones ;  among 
them,  two  erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Quatermain  and  his 
*  beloved  wife.'  Someone  has  planted  a  bush  of  sweet-brier  on 
the  graves,  and  I  was  sentimental  enough  to  pluck  a  sprig  of  it. 
Certain  of  the  old  tombs  also  which  used  to  be  well  kept  are  now 
neglected ;  presumably  those  who  looked  after  them  are  dead. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  one,  the  grave  of  a  former  vicar, 
of  which  the  inscription  is  now  filled  up  with  mossy  growths. 
Just  by  the  yew  is  a  little  gate  opening  on  to  a  sloping  meadow, 
which  is  separated  from  another  larger  field  by  a  stile  formed  of  a 
single  slab  of  stone  set  up  on  edge.  Suddenly  I  remember  that 
I  used  to  drive  an  iron  hoop  down  that  path.  If  driven  with 
suflBcient  force  and  skill  it  would  run  across  the  little  bridge  that 
spans  the  ditch,  and,  striking  the  step  at  the  foot  of  the  stone, 
would  spring  three  feet  or  more  into  the  air,  clear  the  stile,  and 
continue  its  course  down  the  hill  on  the  further  side.  I  doubt  if 
one  could  make  it  do  so  now,  but  if  a  hoop  had  been  at  hand  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  try.  Just  to  the  right  of  this 
stile,  in  a  damp  little  hollow,  grew  a  pollarded  willow-tree,  almost 
smothered  in  ivy  that  bore  the  biggest  and  blackest  berries 
possible.  We  used  to  cut  them  for  the  Christmas  decorations. 
The  pollard  is  still  there,  and  so  is  the  ivy,  but  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  has  no  berries  on  it.  Before  entering  the  church — for 
it  is  Whit  Sunday,  and  service  is  going  on — we  stop  to  look  at  it, 
and  as  we  do  so  a  vision  of  the  past  rises  up  in  my  mind.  I  seem 
to  see  it  once  again  on  a  dreary  December  afternoon  standing  out 
against  the  angry  red  of  the  setting  light.  Dark  misty  clouds 
hang  about  it,  the  grass  is  pale  and  sodden,  and  the  moisture  is 
shaken  by  a  chill  wind  from  the  solemn  yew  and  cypress  trees. 
Beneath  the  lych-gate  stands  the  clergyman  in  white  and  flutter- 
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ing  robes,  while  down  the  path,  followed  by  the  black-robed 
mourners,  comes  the  slow  procession  of  the  dead.  '  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.'  So  says  the  priest.  I  can  almost 
hear  his  voice  across  the  wide  expanse  of  years ;  and  the  funeral 
train  turns  and  with  heavy  steps  vanishes  once  more  into  the  dim 
silence  of  the  pabt. 

We  enter  the  little  church,  to  the  great  interest  of  the  rustic 
congregation,  which  seems — but  perhaps  this  is  fancy — somewhat 
thinner  than  it  used  to  be.  I  cannot  recognise  any  of  the  £Eices. 
One  or  two  of  them,  however,  strike  the  mind  as  familiar.  That 
worn,  middle-aged  woman  may  have  been  the  pretty  girl  of  the 
village  twenty  years  ago ;  and  the  child  there — ^probably  he  is  the 
son  of  another  child  who  used  once  to  sit  where  he  sits.  Other- 
wise everything  is  the  same;  it  is  only  the  people  who  have 
changed.  A  screen  of  glass  has  indeed  been  put  up  over  the 
entrance  to  the  belfry,  to  keep  away  the  draught  which  one 
remembers  was  severe  in  the  winter  months,  and  some  swinging 
lamps  have  been  hung — ^that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  damp 
has  been  allowed  to  soak  through  the  north  wall.  For  the  rest  it 
is  quite  identical.  There  is  the  little  chancel  door  through  which 
on  one  hot  summer  afternoon  the  donkey  put  his  head  and  in- 
opportunely brayed.  There  are  the  choir  benches  on  which  I 
used  to  sit  and  sing,  or  rather  shout,  till  at  last  I  was,  to  my 
intense  and  bitter  mortification,  removed,  as  being  really  too 
weak  in  the  qualities  necessary  to  vocal  music.  The  choir  is  just 
what  it  used  to  be,  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  it  struck  me 
that  the  harmonium  is  showing  signs  of  wear,  and  so  do  the  old 
red  curtains  with  the  fleur-de-lis  pattern.  For  the  rest  a  couple 
of  decades  do  not  make  much  impression  on  oak  and  stone,  and 
the  puffy  angels  along  the  bed  planks  of  the  roof  still  play  their 
musical  instruments  with  the  accustomed  vigour. 

But  as  one  sits  and  listens  to  the  well-remembered  service 
everything  comes  back.  How  vividly  one  recalls  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  doubts  and  the  fervid  piety  of  boy- 
hood !  How  keenly  one  felt  in  those  days,  much  more  keenly  than 
now !  Between  then  and  now  stretches  a  long  period  of  twenty 
years — ^twenty  years  of  struggling,  active  life,  of  strenuous 
endeavour,  crowned  now  with  failure  and  now  with  triumph,  of 
rough  adventure,  of  voyaging  by  sea  and  land.  Twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience also  of  that  inner  life  of  a  kind  which  keeps  pace  with  and 
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even  outruns  the  physical  life.  Look  back  upon  them  and  think — 
none  can  do  so  without  sorrow.  Think  of  the  crowd  of  faces 
of  men  and  women  that  one  has  learnt  to  know  between 
this  day  and  those  days  that  were  Some  of  them  are  already 
dead,  some  are  estranged,  some  are  ageing  at  our  side.  And 
then  reflect  that  before  all  of  this  you  were  even  as  you  are. 
The  same  thoughts  animated  your  mind,  though  perhaps  in  a 
somewhat  cruder  form,  you  were  shaken  by  the  same  hopes  and 
fears  that  shake  you  now.  The  same  dark  mystery  hung  over 
you ;  alas !  it  only  grows  the  darker  with  the  growing  years.  Think 
of  it  through  the  sound  of  the  familiar  prayers,  and  marvel  at  the 
wonder  of  identity,  and  realise  the  utter  loneliness  of  man.  All 
these  things  that  have  been  *felt,  inflicted,  past,  and  proved,' 
have  no  more  touched  that  identity  or  lessened  that  loneliness, 
than  acids  can  touch  or  lessen  the  substance  of  pure  gold.  They 
may  paint  a  pattern  on  its  surface,  but  the  brush  of  time  can 
efface  what  it  has  drawn.  Be  a  boy  again  and  look  forward  to  the 
days  of  manhood,  or  be  a  man  and  look  on  to  the  hour  of  old  age, 
and  then  from  old  age  back  again  to  childhood,  and  still  you  shall 
be  the  same,  like  no  other  thing  created,  apart  from  every  other 
thing  created,  and  as  incapable  of  losing  that  lonely  identity  as 
you  are  of  losing  your  own  shadow  before  the  appointed  coming 
of  the  night. 

Well,  we  left  the  church  with  the  little  congregation  and  drove 
away  whence  we  came.  Probably  one  will  not  see  the  place  again. 
*  Going  back  '  is  not  without  its  pleasures,  but  on  the  whole  it  does 
not  tend  to  promote  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

H.  Eider  Haggard. 
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IN  this  perverse  world  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  the  manifestly 
round  man  in  the  round  hole ;  it  is  pretty  well  to  find,  say, 
the  octagonal,  not  the  square,  man  therein.  It  is  therefore  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  twice  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  sweet  little  church  and  parsonage  of  Bemerton  had  for 
its  parson — ^in  such  a  case  we  must  use  Greorge  Herbert's  own 
word — ^the  obviously  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Bemerton 
parsonage,  with  its  smooth  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  little  winding 
river  formed  by  a  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Adder  and  the  Wyley, 
and  its  calm  little  country  church,  or  rather  chapel,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  road,  is  the  ideal  home  of  the  poet,  the 
divine,  the  scholar — the  man,  in  short,  who  can  retire  within  him- 
self and  find  food  for  thought,  and,  if  it  may  be,  give  his  thoughts 
to  the  world  in  a  way  which  will  both  interest  it  and  do  it  good. 
The  near  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  does  not  at  aU  disturb  the 
peaceful  and  picturesque  calm  of  Bemerton,  for  Salisbury  is  not 
one  of  those  cathedral  cities  in  which  the  manufacturing  interest 
sets  up  a  rivalry  with  the  ecclesiastical.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  the  material  interests  of  the  place  if  it  did.  But,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  one  may  be 
devoutly  thankful  that  tall  chimneys  do  not  divert  the  eye  from 
the  cathedral  spire,  that  you  have  not  to  admire  that  glorious 
structure  through  a  distorting  medium  of  murky  smoke,  and  that 
the  rich  and  solemn  music  of  the  cathedral  bells  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  discordant  roar  of  the  steam-engine.  As  it  is,  the  proximity 
of  Salisbury  only  adds  to  the  distinctive  charms  of  Bemerton,  for 
almost  all  that  can  be  seen  of  Salisbury  from  the  historical  garden 
is  its  unequalled  spire,  and  almost  all  that  can  be  heard  is  the 
sound  of  its  bells  as  they  peal,  mellowed  through  the  distance, 
across  the  intervening  meadows.  The  approach,  indeed,  to 
Bemerton  from  Salisbury  is  not  promising.  One  had  thought  of 
the  road  as  a  sort  of  *  via  sacra,'  for  it  is  the  road  on  which  Greorge 

F2 
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Herbert  walked  twice  every  week  *to  enjoy  his  heaven  upon  earth 
in  prayer  and  cathedral  music,'  the  road  on  which  *  he  overtook  a 
gentleman,  and  in  their  walk  together  took  a  fair  occasion  to  talk 
with  him,  and  humbly  begged  to  be  excused,  if  he  asked  him  some 
account  of  his  faith ; '  and  *  having  received  his  answer,  gave  him 
such  rules  for  the  trial  of  his  sincerity,  and  for  a  practical  piety, 
and  in  so  loving  and  meek  a  manner,  that  the  gentleman  did  so 
fall  in  love  with  him  and  his  discourse  that  he  would  often  con- 
trive to  meet  him  in  his  walk  to  Salisbury,  or  to  attend  him  back 
to  Bemerton ;  ^  the  road  on  which  he  gave  his  excellent  advice  to 
a  *  neighbour  minister'  he  met  with;  the  road  on  which  *he 
saw  a  poor  man  with  a  poorer  horse  that  was  fallen  under  his  load,' 
and  *  put  oflF  his  canonical  coat  and  helped  the  poor  man  to 
unload,  and  after  to  load  his  horse,'  and  '  the  poor  man  blessed 
him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man.'  One  would  have  liked 
such  a  road  to  be  a  sweet  country  lane,  suggestive  of  violets  and 
eglantine  and  wild  roses;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly 
any  country  at  all  between  Salisbury  and  Bemerton ;  it  is  simply 
an  ordinary  suburban  road,  dotted  with  villas  where  it  is  not 
actual  street,  so  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasing  surprise  when  you 
suddenly  turn  to  the  left  into  a  narrow  lane,  which  speedily  leads 
you  to  the  home  of  the  two  good  parsons  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  in  connection  with  Bemerton. 

The  first  of  the  two,  George  Herbert  (1593-163§),  is  by  far 
the  most  famous.  His  own  writings  and  the  touching  account  of 
his  life  by  Izaak  Walton  are  familiar  to  every  cultured  Englishman. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  whole  of  his 
priestly  life  w^as  spent  at  Bemerton;  that  it  was  for  his  own 
guidance  as  parish  priest  of  Bemerton  that  he  wrote  his  immortal 
*  Priest  to  the  Temple ;  or.  The  Country  Parson,  his  Character 
and  Bule  of  Life ; '  that  in  the  quaint  little  study,  looking  upon 
the  quaint  little  church  just  across  the  road,  he  wrote  *The 
Temple ;  or,  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculation^,'  which  have 
been  perhaps  more  read  and  more  quoted  than  any  devotional 
verses  in  the  English  language;  that  Bemerton  still  retains  traces 
of  his  incumbency,  for  *  he  hasted  to  get  the  parish  church  repaired, 
then  to  beautify  the  chapel  (which  stands  near  his  house),  and 
that  at  his  own  great  charge.  He  then  proceeded  to  rebuild  the 
greatest  part  of  the  parsonage,  which  he  did  also  very  completely, 
and  at  his  own  charge.'  And  there  they  all  stand,  little  altered 
since  his  day. 

The  church   or    chapel  has  been  repaired  in  the   present 
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rector's  time  with  admirable  taste.  The  old  features  of  the 
building  have  been  religiously  preserved.  There  is  still  the 
old  Saxon  window,  and  the  old  lepers'  window  on  the  south 
side,  where  the  poor  tainted  creatures  might  behold  the  altar 
from  the  outside ;  there  is  still  the  old  Norman  door  of  excom- 
munication on  the  north  side;  all  the  old  windows,  except  the 
east  window,  remain  untouched ;  so  does  the  south  door,  so  does 
the  old  bell ;  the  new  bell-turret  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
old  one ;  the  old  churchyard  still  remains  in  its  odd  triangular 
shape  necessitated  by  the  junction  of  the  three  roads  about  the 
church.  In  fact,  if  George  Herbert  were  again  to  visit  Bemerton 
in  the  flesh,  he  would  feel  himself  quite  at  home  in  that  sacred 
place  where  he  was  wont '  to  appear  constantly  with  his  wife  and 
three  nieces  (the  daughters  of  a  deceased  sister),  and  his  whole 
family,  twice  every  day  at  the  Church  prayers,  in  the  chapel  which 
does  almost  join  to  his  parsonage-house ;'  and,  what  would  gladden 
his  heart  most  of  all,  he  would  find  that  the  daily  service  is  still 
kept  up,  and  that  there  is,  what  we  may  gather  from  a  hint  in  his 
*  Priest  to  the  Temple '  *  there  would  not  be  in  his  time,  a  weekly 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Turning  from  the  church 
to  the  house,  he  would  find  but  little  change:  the  new  piece  added 
harmonises  wonderfully  well  with  the  old ;  in  the  garden  he  would 
find  the  medlar  tree  which  he  is  said  to  have  planted,  preserved 
in  its  old  age  with  religious  care  ;  and  the  fig-tree  which  was  also 
possibly  planted  by  him.  And  it  would  rejoice  his  pious  and 
practical  spirit  to  find  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  spiritual 
wants  of  the  place,  a  large  new  church  had  been  built  in  memory 
of  himself,  of  which  the  *  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Sidney,  first  Lord  Herbert  of  Lee,  a  devoted  promoter  of 
the  work.'  Nor  would  it  less  delight  him  to  read  the  inscription 
written  by  a  very  distinguished  member  of  his  own  university 
(the  late  Lord  Lyttelton): — ^Deo  sanctissimo  maximo.  In 
memoriam  cultoris  ejus,  Georgii  Herbert,  A.M.,  e  stirpe  antiqua 
oomitum  Pembroch:  Poetse  inclyti,  Sacerdotis  casti,  civis  boni, 
olim  Oratoris  Univ.  Cantab,  publici  et  hujus  Parochiss  rectoris, 
Hsec  ecclesia,  tanti  viri  monumentum,  ex  sere  conlato  posita, 
A.D.  MDCOCLXi.'  Perhaps  if  we  may  imagine  the  good  man 
venturing  upon  any  criticism  of  this  inscription,  it  would  be  that 
the  '  Sacerdotis  casti '  should  have  preceded  the  '  Poetsa  inclyti,' 

>  Ch.  zxii.  On  Sacraments. — *  Touching  the  freqnencie  of  the  Communion,  the 
Panon  celebrates  it,  if  not  duly  once  a  month,  yet  at  least  five  or  six  times  in  the 
year,  as  at  Easter,  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  afore  and  after  Harvest,  and  the 
beginning  of  Lent.' 
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for  he  aimed  at  being  the  good  priest  first,  the  poet  afterward.  As 
George  Herbert  was  *  inducted  into  the  good  and  more  pleasant 
than  healthful  parsonage  of  Bemerton  on  April  26,  1630,'  and  was 
buried  Hhe  3rd  day  of  March,  1632,'  the  unlearned  reader  might 
conclude  that  he  was  at  Bemei-ton  a  little  less  than  two  years, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  there  for  nearly  three.  According 
to  the  old  style  *  March  3, 1632,'  would  be  March  3, 1633,  accorcfing 
to  our  reckoning.  Of  his  saintly  life  at  Bemerton  nothing  need  be 
said.  The  story  is  told  by  Izaak  Walton  in  words  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat,  and  would  be  sacrilege  to  alter.  He  was 
buried  *  in  his  own  church  under  the  altar,  and  covered  with  a 
gravestone  without  an  inscription.'  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
stone  was  taken  up  which  was  supposed  to  contain  his  hallowed 
remains,  no  remains  could  be  found.  But  the  following  entry  may 
still  be  read  in  the  parish  register :  *  Mr.  George  Herbert  Esq'., 
Parson  of  Fuggleston  and  Bemerton,  was  buried  3rd  day  of  March, 
1632.'  A  few  comments  on  this  entry  may  conclude  our  remarks 
on  George  Herbert.  Fuggleston  is  placed  first  because  Bemerton 
is  properly  a  chapelry  belonging  to  Fuggleston,  or  Foulston,  or 
Fulston,  where  the  mother  church  of  St.  Peter  stands.  There  is 
also  another  hamlet,  Quidhampton,  in  the  parish ;  and  hence,  by 
the  way,  the  new  church  of  Bemerton  is  built  half-way  between 
Bemerton  and  Quidhampton,  in  order  to  be  as  convenient  as 
possible  for  both  places.  This  arrangement,  which  was  made  for 
practical  purposes,  is  a  happy  one  in  another  way.  If  the  new 
church  had  overshadowed  the  old  one,  it  would  have  obtruded  too 
much  the  necessities  of  the  present  upon  the  associations  of  the 
past ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  old  church  stands  as  it  stood  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,  without  any  incongruous  surroundings ;  that  is,  so 
far  as  ecclesiastical  matters  go;  the  new  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  sentimentalist  would  like  to  see  away,  but  as 
Bemerton  is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Salisbury,  that  is,  of  course,  a 
vain  wish.  *Mr.  George  Herbert,  Esq.,'  seems,  according  to 
modem  notions,  a  strangely  grotesque  description  of  a  clergyman, 
but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  grotesqueness  does  not  lie 
in  our  modem  notions.  *  Mr.'  was  a  very  proper  title  for  a  clergy- 
man ;  ^  the  Rev.  Mr.,'  which  is  now  thought  to  argue  ignorance  and 
vulgarity  (though  for  no  adequate  reason),  was  a  very  common  de- 
signation in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  ^  Esq'.'  in 
those  days  represented  a  distinct  social  standing;  George  Herbert,  as 
a  scion  of  the  noble  stock  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  was  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  be  so  designated ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
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clerk  in  holy  orders  did  not  at  all  disqualify  him,  either  by 
cQstom  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  title.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  some  years  later,  an  instance  of  the  transition  period 
when  the  application  of  the  term  ^Esq.'  to  a  clergyman  was 
beginning  to  be  unusual.  The  son  of  Sir  George  Wheler  (canon 
of  ^  Durham)  was  a  clergjrman,  and  is  described  as  *  the  Rev.  T. 
Wheler,  Esq'.' ;  but  the  writer  adds  apologetically :  *  he  always 
insisted  upon  his  right  to  be  called  "esquire"  as  the  son  of  a 
baronet.'  And  why  should  he  not  ?  The  absurdity  lies  in  the 
modem  usage.     It  would  now  be  a  gross  insult  not  to  address  as 

*  Esq.'  a  man  who  might  really  just  as  well  feel  himself  aggrieved 
at  not  being  styled  *  the  eldest  son  of  the  Moon,'  or  *  the  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias.'  *  Parson  of  Bemerton '  is  a  much  more  happy 
designation  than  *  Rector,'  and  that  not  only  because  George 
Herbert  was  emphatically  *  the  good  parson,'  not  only  because  the 
term  *  parson '  is  hallowed  by  his  own  use  of  it  in  his  immortal 

*  Priest  to  the  Temple,  or  Country  Parson,'  but  also  because  he 
was  literally  the  parson,  person,  great  personage  of  Bemerton. 
There  is,  after  all,  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  having  a  high- 
bom  clergy ;  and  though  George  Herbert's  aristocratic  birth  and 
connections  are  almost  lost  sight  of  in  his  double  character  of 
exemplary  parish  priest  and  sacred  poet,  still  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  it  did  not  lessen  his  influence  among  his  parishioners 
that  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  noble  owner  of  the 
magnificent  domain  of  Wilton,  which  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape  about  Bemerton. 

At  the  first  glance  it  seems  sad  that  George  Herbert's  blameless 
and  useful  career  was  cut  short  before  he  had  reached  the  prime 
of  life ;  but  after  all,  perhaps,  he  was  *  felix  opportunitate  mortis.' 
A  very  short  time  after  his  death  the  storm  began  to  gather 
which  was  soon  to  sweep  away  both  altar  and  throne ;  but  George 
Herbert  was  taken  away  from  that  evil  to  come.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  grieved  his  pious  soul,  if  he  had  been  spared,  to  see 
his  eldest  brother,  the  first  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  identified 
with  those  who  were  assailing  the  Faith  which  was  dearer  to 
George  Herbert  than  his  life. 

Passing  over  an  interval  of  nearly  sixty  years,  we  come  to 
another  parson  of  Bemerton,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  bracketed 
with  that  of  George  Herbert.  A  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  Bemerton  old  church  contains  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:- - 
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H.  S.  E. 

Johannes  Nonis, 

Parochiao  hujus  rector, 

TJbi  annos  XX  ben^  latuit, 

Guite  pastorali  et  literis  vacanR, 

Quo  in  recessu  sibi  posuit 

Lati  jam  per  orbem  Bparsa 

Ingenii  ac  pietatis  monumenta. 


>n., ...  (Dommi,  1711. 

Obutannoj  _,^  ^.  '  - 
l^tatis,  51. 


To  begin  with  a  man's  epitaph  seems  like  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  but  the  above  sums  up  so  neatly  what  John  Norris 
was  and  what  he  did  that  we  could  not  find  a  better  tezt  for  the 
remarks  which  will  now  be  made  about  him. 

John  Norris  (1660-1711)  was  one  of  the  last  of  that  interest- 
ing little  band  of  Christian  Platonists  which  arose  at  Cambridge 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  only  prominent 
one  who  belonged  to  the  sister  university.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Wiltshire  clergyman  of  the  same  name,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
In  1680  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  and  there  he  resided 
for  five  years,  and  wrote  many  of  his  works.  In  1689  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  Loe,  Somerset,  and  in  1691  to  that 
of  Fuggleston  and  Bemerton,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
All  his  writings,  which  were  of  a  most  varied  character — poetical, 
philosophical,  controversial,  and  devotional — show  that  delicacy 
of  touch  and  refinement  of  thought  and  expression  which 
belonged  to  the  Platonic  school.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
striking  preacher  if  he  delivered  his  sermons  as  well  as  he  wrote 
them,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  ardent  and  practical  piety  running 
through  aU  his  works,  which  argues  him  to  have  been  no  un* 
worthy  successor  of  George  Herbert  as  a  parish  priest.  His 
poems  were  written  before  the  Bemerton  period ;  but  it  is  inte- 
resting to  gather  from  them  how  Bemerton  realised  the  very  ideal 
life  for  which  he  yearned.  Let  us  take  two  specimens  out  of 
many. 

TEE  CHOICE, 

Let  me  in  some  sweet  shade  serenely  lye, 
Happy  in  leisure  and  obscurity ; 

Whilst  others  place  their  joys 

In  popularity  and  noise, 
Let  my  soft  minutes  glide  obscurely  on, 
Like  subterraneous  streams,  unheard,  unknown, 
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Thus,  when  my  days  are  all  in  silenoe  past, 
A  good  plain  countryman  I'll  die  at  last. 

Death  cannot  chuse  but  be 

To  him  a  mighty  mystery 
Who  to  the  world  was  popularly  known, 
And  dies  a  stranger  to  himself  alone. 

THE  REFUSAL. 

Think  not  to  court  me  from  my  dear  retreat ; 

No,  I  protest,  'tis  all  in  vain ! 
My  stars  did  never  mean  I  should  be  great, 

And  I  the  very  thought  disdain ; 
Or,  if  they  did,  their  will  I'll  disobey. 
And  in  my  little  orb  remain  as  fixed  as  they. 

This  class  of  his  poems,  which  is  numerous,  has  a  biographical 
interest,  especially  in  connection  with  Bemerton ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  Norris  could  rise  to  much  higher  flights.  To  see  him  at 
his  best  we  must  turn  to  his  strictly  religious  poems.  <  The 
Passion  of  Oar  Blessed  Saviour  in  a  Pindarique  Ode '  is  really 
worthy  of  its  sublime  subject.  Two  lines  occur  in  it  which 
remind  one  very  much  of  George  Herbert : — 

For  who  the  wonders  done  by  Love  can  tell. 
By  Love  which  is  itself  all  miracle. 

Equally  fine  is  *  An  Hjnnn  upon  the  Transfiguration/  of  which  the 
following  stanza  gives  a  fair  specimen  : — 

Let  now  the  Eastern  Princes  come  and  bring 

Their  Tributary  offering ; 
There  needs  no  star  to  guide  their  flight, 
They'll  find  Thee  now.  Great  King,  by  Thine  own  Light, 
And  thou,  my  soul,  adore,  love,  and  admire. 

And  follow  this  bright  guide  of  fire. 
Do  thou  thy  Hymns  and  Praises  bring, 
Whilst  Angels,  with  veil'd  faces,  anthems  sing. 

But  finest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  *  The  Meditation,'  which  sustains 
throughout  the  fire  and  energy  so  conspicuous  in  the  following 
stanza: — 

It  must  lie  done  (my  soul),  but  'tis  a  strange, 

A  dismal  and  mysterious  change : 
When  thou  shalt  leave  this  Tenement  of  clay, 
And  to  an  unknown  somewhere  wing  away  j 
When  Time  shall  be  Eternity,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  thon  know'st  not  what,  and  live  thou  know'st  not  how  ! 
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All  these  and  many  other  poems  were  written  *  from  my  Study 
in  All  Souls'  Colledge.'  *  Why  he  ceased  to  write  poetry  and  con- 
fined himself  to  prose  we  cannot  say  for  a  certainty  ;  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  seemed 
to  him  to  require  that,  instead  of  sacrificing  to  the  muses,  he 
should  devote  his  pen  to  strictly  practical  work.  For  the  change 
commences  just  at  the  time  when  a  new  phase  of  theology,  as 
well  as  of  ecclesiastical  and  practical  life,  began  to  come  to  the 
front.  In  principles,  tastes,  and  habits  Norris  was  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  old,  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  new.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  combat  (a  bold  thing  to  do)  the  philosophy  of  John 
Locke,  who  had  just  published  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing.' He  was  shocked  at  the  views  of  John  Toland,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Deists,  on  the  mysteries  of  Beligion,  and  felt 
bound  to  write  against  him.  What  he  called  *  the  grossness  of 
the  Quakers'  also  troubled  him,  and  he  felt  bound  to  write 
against  them  also.  This  word  ^  grossness '  sums  up,  better  than 
any  other  single  word  could  do,  John  Norris's  complaint  against  his 
age.  His  refined  and  delicate  mind  shrank  instinctively  from  the 
bandying  about  of  religious  shibboleths  when  politics  and  religion 
were  inextricably  mixed  up,  and  when  every  coflfee-house  was 
resounding  with  hot  discussions  about  matters  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  not  indeed  be  ignored — quite  the  reverse — ^but 
treated  with  reverent  awe  and  reserve.  Traces  of  this  feeling  run 
through  all  his  later  writings  and  all  his  later  life.  It  led  him  to 
retire  still  more  within  himself  and  to  appreciate  all  the  more 
the  peaceful  retreat  of  Bemerton.  ^Hwpipy^  he  writes,  *^Ae 
contemplative  man.  The  world  envies  him  not,  but  rather 
pitties  him  as  a  melancholy  forlorn  creature,  because  he  partakes 
not  in  their  joys  nor  relishes  their  pleasures,  but  he  has  Meat  to 
eat  that  they  know  not  of,  even  that  Meat  upon  which  angels 
feed,  the  solid  and  substantial  Bread  of  Truth.  •  •  •  When  we  are 
in  the  ingagements  of  company  we  have  not  the  full  command  or 
use  of  our  reason,  and  are  in  some  measure  out  of  the  right  state 
of  our  minds,  we  breath  a  thick  air,  and  seek  Truth  in  a  mist,  and 
even  when  we  happen  to  meet  her  do  hardly  know  her.  But 
when  we  are  alone,  then  we  "  come  to  ourselves,"  and  then,  if  we 
seek  for  Truth  with  due  care  and  attention,  we  find  it  because  it  is 
in  ourselves.  Noise  disturbs,  company  amuses,  and  business 
distracts ;  but  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  retreat  all  impediments 

>  Norrifl'B  Poems,  with  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  his  life,  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  vol.  iii.  of  Miwellanies  in  <  FuUer's  Worthies'  Library.' 
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are  removed  from  tlie  soul,  except  that  inseparable  one  of  the 
body,  and  so  she  may  put  forth  her  faculties  to  the  utmost 
stretxsh  and  imploy  them  within  the  whole  sphere  of  their  present 
actiyity.  She  may  consult  the  oracle  of  Truth  with  freedom, 
and  distinctly  hear  the  answers  which  she  returns,  till  the 
improvements  of  wisdom  and  goodness  steal  on  like  the  dawn- 
ing light.'  ^  In  his  earnest  and  racy  treatise  recommending 
^  Religious  Discourse  in  Common  Conversation '  (also  written  at 
Bemerton,  1702), he  is  careful  to  add:  'Not  that  the  articles, 
points,  questions,  and  controversies  of  religion  are  pass'd  over 
in  silence.  No.  There  was  always  noise  and  clamour  enough 
about  these,  and  never  more  than  now,  tho'  there  be  but  little 
truth  gain'd  and  a  great  deal  of  charity  lost  in  the  contention. 
Bat  'tis  not  the  notional,  but  the  practical,  part  of  religion  whose 
disuse  in  conversation  I  complain  of.'  After  having  admirably 
argued  out  the  whole  question,  he  concludes :  '  Would  you  talk 
of  it  [religion]  securely  with  true  freedom  and  assurance  without 
any  secret  checks  or  fednt-hearted  misgivings  ?  The  rule  is  both 
short  and  infallible.  Fao  quod  dids.  Do  what  you  say.  Practise 
as  much  of  religion  as  you  talk  and  then  you  have  a  full  licence 
to  talk  of  it  as  you  please.'  He  filled  a  whole  thick  volume  with 
'Practical  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,' — just  the  subject  on 
which  a  retired  yet  practical  man  would  linger  with  special  fond- 
ness. In  this  work,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  pre&ce,  he  was  taking 
up  the  task  which  another  man  of  kindred  spirit  had  meditated 
performing.  *  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was  thinking  of  publishing 
sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  but  while  he  was  meditating  on  the 
Beatitudes  he  was  taken  into  the  enjoyment  of  them.  I  feel,'  he 
adds  modestly, '  the  reader  will  suffer  from  the  change  of  author, 
but  can  only  say  that  I  have  done  my  best.'  *  His  best,'  though 
of  course  not  equal  to  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the 
Coryphaeus  of  preachers,  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  yet  very  good.  His 
*  Magnus  Apollo '  was  the  French  Oratorian,  Father  Malebranche, 
whose  hermit,  yet  most  beneficent,  life  attracted  him  perhaps 
as  much  as  his  wonderfully  eloquent  writings.  He  expressed  an 
extravagant  admiration  for  that  good  lady,  Mary  Astell,  whose 
£Givourite  project  for  the  institution  of  a  sort  of  ^Protestant 
Nunnery '  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Bishop  Burnet.  In  short, 
all  that  we  know  of  the  life,  tastes,  and  writings  of  John  Norris 
makes  us  feel  that  in  the  calm  retreat  of  Bemerton  he  was  the 

>  Tha  Theory  qf  the  Ideal  Worlds  pt.  i.  ch.  yiii.    This  work  waa  written  at 
Bemerton,  1701-1704. 
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right  man  in  the  right  place.  His  love  of  stndy  and  retirement 
did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  most  diligent  performance  of  his 
parochial  work.  As  many  another  student  can  testify,  the  sort  of 
intercourse  which  a  pastor  holds  with  his  flock  is  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance  to  study  and  thought,— quite  diflferent  from  the 
racket  of  the  busy  world  outside.  But  one  is  sorry  to  learn  that 
he  was  not  altogether  comfortable  at  Bemerton.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  writes  to  his 
Oxford  friend.  Dr.  Charlett,  that  *  the  clear  income  of  his  parsonage 
was  not  much  above  threescore  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  all  things 
discharged.'  The  name  of  Dr.  Charlett  (Master  of  University 
College)  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Thomas  Heame's  delightful 

*  Collections  * ;  and,  by  the  way,  John  Norris  was  one  of  the  very 
few,  not  Jacobites,  who  were  honoured  with  Heame's  approbation. 

*  John  Norris,'  he  says,  *  first  of  Exon.  Coll.,  afterwards  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,'  had  always  the  character  of  an  ingenious,  sober 
and  industrious  man.  Having  an  inclination  to  a  married  life, 
in  a  little  time  he  quitted  his  Fellowship  for  a  very  small 
living  in  y*  Diocess  of  Sarum.'  He  has  writ  a  great  number  of 
books,  &c.' 

Another  cause  of  Norris's  troubles,  as  we  find  from  the  same 
letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  was  that  *  Bp.  Burnet  was  not  friendly.'  It 
would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  been ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
two  less  kindred  spirits  than  Gilbert  Burnet  and  John  Norris — 
the  one  the  very  incarnation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  the  other 
a  survival  of  the  old.  One  can  fancy  the  consternation  which  the 
bishop,  with  his  burly  form,  loud  voice,  and  bustling  habits,  would 
produce  in  the  quiet  parsonage  of  Bemerton  and  the  quiet  master 
thereof.  Burnet  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  any  side  of 
Norris's  character,  except  indeed  his  parochial  activity,  in  which 
both  bishop  and  priest  would  agree.  But  in  other  respects  what  a 
contrast  between  the  two  men !  Norris,  who  could  not  write  the 
simplest  prose  without  betraying  his  poetical  mind ;  Burnet  with- 
out a  spark  of  poetry  in  his  composition:  Norris,  rapt  in  his 
theory  of  the  ideal  world ;  Burnet  with  his  feet  very  firmly  fixed 
indeed  on  this  material  earth :  Norris,  who  loved  to  retire  within 
himself,  and  shrank  with  an  instinctive  horror  from  contact  with  all 
politics,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  Burnet,  who  never  rested 
until  he  had  a  hand  in  everything  that  was  going  on.     Two  such 

*  Hearne  is  not  quite  accarate  hero.  Norris  quitted  Oxford  for  the  living  of 
St.  Loe,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  unless,  indeed,  he  retained 
his  f eUowship  with  St.  Loe. 
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men  could  not  possibly  be  intimate.  In  Burnet's  view,  Norris 
would  be  a  vain  dreamer;  in  Norris's  view,  Burnet  would  be  a 
sad  disturber  of  the  peace.  Norris's  Platonism  would  be  to 
Burnet  unintelligible  nonsense,  Burnet's  Whig  theology  would  be 
to  Norris  a  grievously  mundane  thing.  Burnet's  school  was  on 
the  rise,  Norris's  on  the  wane.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  would  be  fairly  represented  by  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  fabrics  connected  with  the  names  of  the  two  men.  What 
Salisbury  Cathedral  was  to  Bemerton  old  church,  that  the  party 
of  Burnet  was  to  the  party  of  Norris  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Norris  loved  to  call  himself  *  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  and  appears  to  have  worked  very  much  on  the  lines  of 
George  Herbert,  which  certainly  would  not  be  the  lines  of  Bishop 
Burnet.  He  could  hardly  have  fsdled  to  contrast  his  new  diocesan 
with  his  old  one  at  St.  Loe.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Bishop  Ken, 
and  had  preached  the  sermon  at  the  last  visitation  of  that  good 
man,  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  1689.  Besides  their  kindred 
tastes,  there  was  a  repose  about  the  author  of  the  Morning,  Even- 
ing, and  Midnight  Hynms  which  would  harmonise  well  with  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Norris. 

John  Norris's  writings  were  so  alien  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  passed  in 
time  into  comparative  oblivion,  but  that  they  retained  their  popu- 
larity as  long  as  they  did.  That  they  were  very  popular  is  obvious 
from  their  rapid  sale.  His  sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  published 
in  1690,  had  passed  through  fifteen  editions  by  1728 ;  his  *  Account 
of  Reason  and  Faith '  went  through  at  least  fourteen  editions ; 
his  little  treatise  *  Of  Religious  Discourse  in  Common  Conversa- 
tion,' published  in  1703,  had  reached  its  tenth  edition  in  1735,  and 
others  of  his  works  passed  through  several  editions.  His  *  Mag- 
num Opus,'  the  *  Theory  of  the  Ideal  World '  does  not  appear  to 
have  sold  so  rapidly,  and  this  is  not  surprising;  it  was  too  much 
opposed  to  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day,  which  all  took  its 
tone  from  Locke,  to  be  extensively  popular.*  One  point  about  it, 
however,  must  be  noticed :  it  harmonised  very  closely  with  the 
sentiments  of  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  Bemerton  in 
another  connection.  John  Keble  has  been  termed  the  George 
Herbert  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  <  The  Temple'  and  *The  Christian  Year '  are  of  course 

>  Principal  TaUoch  calls  Norris  *the  solitary  Platonist  of  the  Revolution  Era, 
who  handed  on  the  torch  of  IdeaUsm  to  the  hands  of  Berkeley.'— iZafwnaf 
Theology  and  Christian  PhUotophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
John  TuUoch,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 
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sufficiently  obvious.  But  John  Keble  in  no  place  comes  so  close 
to  George  Herbert  in  his  verse,  as  he  comes  to  John  Norris  in 
his  prose.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  two  passages  from  the 
two  writers  side  by  side  to  prove  this : 

NOKRIS.  E^BLE. 

By  the  Ideal  World  I  understand  What  if  the  whole  scheme  of  senuble 

that  World  which  is  inteUiffibly  what  things  be  figurative  P     What  if  all 

this  is  sensibly,  the  eternal  model  and  aia-Brp-a  answer  to  poifrct  in  the  same 

exemplar  of  all  created  essence,  dis-  kind  of  way  as  those  which  are  ex- 

tinctly  exhibitive  of  all  that  is  or  can  pressly  set  down  P    What  if  these  are 

ever   be,  and    so    the  measure  and  out  a  slight  specimen  of  one  great  use 

standard  not  only  of  what  actually  is,  which  Almignty  God  would  have  us 

but  of  the  whole  possibility  of  Being,  make  of  the  eternal  world,  and  of  its 

This  is  the  Koa-fios  voi/r^r,  the  world  of  relation  to  the  world  spiritual  P    The 

onmnal  and  essential  Beauty,  where  form  of  speaking  ('That  was  the  True 

order  itself,  and  very  reason  and  pro-  (oKifBivov)  Light,  &cJ),  would  imply 

portion  dwell,  that  never  had  a  chaos,  some  such  general  rule,  taking    for 

and  knows  no  black  intervals  of  night,  granted  that  there  was  somewhere  in 

but  where  'tis  ever  Light  and  Day,  the  nature  of  things  a  true  counterpart 

where  Truth  shines  pure  and  without  of  these  ordinary  objects,  a  substance  of 

a  cloud.  .  .  A  world    simple  in  its  which  the;^^  were  but  imreal  shadows; 

variety,  and  various  in  its  simplicity,  . .  and  only  informing  us,  in  each  case 

where  those  solid  realities  and  sub-  with  authority,  what  that  counterpart 

stantial  entities   perpetually  flourish  and  substance  was.     (Tract    89    in 

and  shine,  whereof  we  have  here  only  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.'    Ou  the  Mys- 

the  faint  reflections,  and  in  companson  ticism  attributed  to  the  Early  Fathers.) 
of  which  tlie  Material  World  is  but  a 
phantom  or  a  shadow.     ('Theory  of 
the  Ideal  World,'  Part  I.  chap,  iii.) 

If  Keble  touches  Herbert  with  one  hand,  surely  he  also  touches 
Norris  with  the  other.  Of  course  both  Norris  and  Keble  had  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  same  great  master,  S.  Augustine. 

Foreign  as  Norris's  works  were  to  the  general  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  century  sealed 
them  with  their  approbation.  .Waterland,  who  had  little  of  the 
idealist  about  him,  yet  expressly  declares,  *  Norris  is  a  fine  writer, 
both  for  style  and  thought.'  John  Wesley  issued  a  *  Treatise  con- 
cerning Christian  Prudence  extracted  from  John  Norris'  (1742). 
Jones,  of  Nayland,  published  Norris's  *  Account  of  Season  and 
Faith'  in  <  The  Scholar  Armed'  (1795). 

Strangely  contrasting  with  his  exalted  idealism,  Platonism, 
mysticism — call  it  what  we  will — and  yet  in  reality  not  in  the 
least  degree  inconsistent  with  it,  is  his  tender  address  to  his  own 
children,  entitled,  *  Spiritual  Counsel,  or  the  Father's  Advice  to  his 
Children,'  which  begins :  *  My  dear  children — If  ever  you  live  to 
maturity  of  age,  and  I  happen  to  die  before  you  do  so,  remember 
and  consider  the  words  of  a  careful  and  aflfectionate  father,  touch'd 
with  a  most  lively  concern  both  for  your  present  and  future  welfare,' 
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and  then  follows  some  plain,  practical  advice,  expressed  with. 
Norris's  usual  elegance.  As  we  began  with  the  epitaph,  let  us 
conclude  with  Mr.  Wilmott's  comment  on  its  *  BefM  latuit ' : — 
*  Here  he  lay,  concealed  from  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  life ;  here  he 
sent  up  daily  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  the  music  of  a  gentle  and 
contented  heart.  That  old  and  tranquil  parsonage  was  to  him  a 
happy  hiding-place '  (*  Pictures  of  Christian  Life  '). 

George  Herbert  and  John  Norris  are  not  the  only  two  celebri- 
ties who  have  occupied  Bemerton  Parsonage.  William  Coxe 
(1747-1828)  was  rector  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  and 
wrote  some  of  the  best  known  of  his  historical  and  biographical 
works  there.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  subject  to  dwell  on  the 
lives  or  writings  of  this  eminent  man.  Neither  does  the  above 
pretend  to  be  at  all  a  complete  sketch  of  George  Herbert  or  John 
Norris ;  at  most  it  professes  to  deal  with  them  only  so  far  as  they 
were  connected  with  Bemerton. 

J,  H,  Overton. 

P.S. — I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the  present 
rector  of  Bemerton,  the  Rev.  Wellesley  Pole  Pigott  (who,  by  the 
way,  might  with  the  strictest  accuracy  be  styled,  as  his  predeces- 
sor, George  Herbert,  was,  *Esq'.'),  for  his  great  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  me  when  I  visited  Bemerton,  for  his  imparting  to  me 
much  of  the  information  incorporated  in  these  pages ;  and  for  his 
trouble  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets.  His  sympathy  with  all 
the  surroundings  and  hallowed  associations  of  Bemerton  shows 
that  in  the  nineteenth  as  well  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  there 
is  sometimes  ^  the  round  man  in  the  round  hole.' 
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One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman. 


The  undisoover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 


XI. 

AFTER  this  there  was  a  silence  which  seemed  long  to  Barzel<« 
hold.  Then  she  heard  words  she  could  not  distinguish,  and 
sounds  which  had  no  meaning  for  her.  There  was  a  sick  whirl 
and  torrent  in  her  blood,  with  strange  pauses  and  reverses  in  it, 
and  all  objects  upon  which  she  looked  grew  dimly  grey,  and 
wore  a  palpitating  outline  of  bright  light.  All  things  became 
indiflFerent,  but  none  the  less  there  was  a  great  horror  upon  her, 
until  with  a  shock  this  and  everything  sped  out  of  existence, 
and  she  lay  in  a  swoon. 

She  awoke  chilled  and  troubled,  not  knowing  at  first  what 
had  befallen  her.  Osweng's  groaning  breathing  first  recalled 
her  to  the  place  and  time,  and  she  turned  to  look  at  him, 
leaning  on  both  hands,  with  her  damp  hair  veiling  her  face  and 
bosom.  He  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  with  no  change  in  so  much 
as  the  posture  of  a  finger.  His  face  was  white,  and  the  red  braids 
of  his  hair  were  in  part  blackened  and  caked  with  blood.  There 
was  no  voice  or  movement  in  the  antechamber,  or  even  in  the  great 
hall  without,  and  the  silence  threatened  her.  She  could  not  tell 
how  long  she  had  lain  in  that  darkness  of  the  mind,  but  it  was 
now  broad  day. 

The  first  conscious  impulse  which  assailed  her  was  to  fly  from 
Feltor's  anger  to  the  shelter  her  father  could  afibrd  her,  but  as 
she  arose  to  put  this  purpose  into  action  she  became  aware  of  her 
own  nudity,  and  shrank  even  from  the  presence  of  the  swooning 
Osweng  with  the  first  touch  of  modesty  she  had  ever  knowD^ 
Stealing  hither  and  thither  with  frightened,  noiseless  feet,  she 
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fonnd  her  scattered  raiment  and  attired  herself,  fascinated  mean- 
while by  Osweng's  closed  and  swollen  eyelids. 

When  she  had  dressed  she  dared  to  raise  the  curtains  of  her 
chamber,  and  peeped  fearfully  into  the  hall  without.  Its  loneli- 
ness lent  her  something  of  courage,  and  she  stole  through  its 
silent  space  noiselessly,  like  a  shadow*  The  vast  hall  beyond  lay 
open  to  the  sunlight  wide  and  still.  She  slipped  back  to  the 
antechamber  and  listened  at  the  curtains  of  Feltor's  apartment, 
hearing  no  sound.  Was  she  utterly  deserted  ? — left  alone  with 
her  paramour  who  should  have  been  ?  She  longed  to  beat  her 
hands  and  shriek  aloud,  but  she  had  not  courage  to  utter  a  sound, 
and  her  breath  was  secret  and  confined. 

The  curtains  had  swayed  aside  at  the  centre  behind  the  figure 
of  the  person  who  had  last  passed  between  them,  and  there  was 
a  gap  through  which  a  cautious  eye  might  look  unseen.  She 
approached  it  on  tiptoe  as  stealthily  as  a  midnight  thief,  and, 
gazing  about  the  chamber,  beheld  Feltor,  who  lay  asleep  with 
half-bared  chest  and  limbs.  At  the  moment  at  which  her  glance 
discovered  him  he  was  silent,  and  his  face  was  tranquil ;  but  a 
moment  later  his  features  were  distorted,  his  breath  came  hard, 
and,  raising  his  massive  right  arm  in  the  air,  he  struck  down- 
wards with  a  gesture  of  intense  rage.  His  clenched  fist  smote 
the  ground,  and  he  awoke  staring  and  grappling  with  an  imagined 
enemy.  Barxelhold  fled  in  a  voiceless  extremity  of  terror,  for  his 
eyes  had  seemed  to  light  on  hers,  and  with  swift  feet  and  out- 
stretched hands  she  ran  into  the  great  waste  hall  to  find  herself 
confronted  by  her  father,  who,  with  his  white  robe  swirling  to  and 
firo  about  his  feet,  strode  wrathfuUy  towards  her.  Her  pent 
fear  escaped  her  in  a  cry,  and  she  rushed  to  meet  him,  casting 
both  arms  about  his  neck  in  hysteric  welcome. 

*  What  is  this  that  comes  to  mine  ears  ?'  he  asked,  disdaining 
to  soothe  her.  '  Feltor  hath  dared  to  raise  a  hand  against  thee  ?' 
She  had  no  share  in  his  wrath,  but  since  she  was  not  merely  a 
savage,  but  more  than  half  a  woman,  the  question  recalled  P'eltor 
to  her  mind,  as  he  had  clutched  Osweng,  and  swung  him  high  in 
his  prodigious  grasp,  and  the  husband  shone  superb  and  glorious, 
terrible,  loveable,  worshipful — a  thing  of  masterhood  and  awe — 
her  lord  and  king — a  man  I — and  in  the  space  of  that  heart- 
beat for  the  first  time  she  loved  him. 

*  Nay,'  she  cried,  with  a  burst  of  weeping ;  ^  he  raised  no  hand 
against  me.    He  is  no  smiter  of  women.' 

*  Twas  thy  tiring  woman  brought  me  word  of  it,'  said  Wenegog, 
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^  She  sayeth  he  sought  his  knife  to  slay  thee,  and  would  have 
slain  thee  but  for  the  strange  woman.' 

With  her  new  image  of  Feltor  in  her  mind  the  mention  of  the 
strange  woman  roused  Barzelhold  to  wrath.  If  Feltor  chose  to 
slay  her,  what  right  had  any  woman  to  such  influence  over  him  as 
would  baulk  him  of  his  will  ?  Osweng — Osweng  was  contemptible 
now.  Ever  so  little  piteous  perhaps,  but  assuredly  contemptible. 
Feltor  was  her  king,  and  fit  to  be  king  of  all;  and  knew  how  to 
have  vengeance  like  a  man,  and  how,  like  a  man,  to  refrain  from 
vengeance  on  that  which  was  not  worthy  of  his  scorn.  She  would 
not  have  it  that  the  strange  woman  had  saved  her  life,  and  yet 
with  feminine  logic,  which  lives  unchanged  through  the  ages,  she 
hated  her  for  having  saved  it.  She  poured  all  this  on  Wenegog, 
incoherently,  and  mingled  with  tears  and  interjections. 

^  Go,  pretty  fool ! '  said  her  father  impatiently.  <  Hath  Feltor 
threatened  thee  ? ' 

*  Threatened  me  ?  Nay,  he  hath  not  love  enough  to  threaten 
me.' 

*  And  thou  canst  find  the  face  to  moan  for  that  ? '  asked  Wene- 
gog.    ^  Tell  me,  wast  to  ride  away  with  Osweng  to-day,  wast  not  ? ' 

<  He  hearkened  to  her,'  moaned  Barzelhold.  ^  He  would  not 
have  hearkened  unto  me.' 

^  Seven  holy  toads  of  Aiea ! '  cried  Wenegog,  *  I  am  past 
patience.  Here  cometh  one  idiot  magpie,  chattering  that  Feltor 
would  have  slain  another,  and  here  is  that  other  chattering  and 
shrieking  because  she  is  not  slain.  And  Feltor  hath  given  that 
brat  of  Vreda's  in  charge  of  Roedweg,  and  hath  called  back 
Heurtan  to  be  his  dry  nurse — ^a  male  fool's  fit  business.' 

His  anger  choked  him,  and  he  went  striding  up  and  down. 

*  The  child  is  Feltor's  flesh  and  blood,'  stormed  Barzelhold ;  *  he 
hath  a  right  to  care  for  him.' 

Wenegog  stared  at  her  in  a  frozen  amazement,  and  stalked  from 
the  hall.  She,  dreading  to  be  left  alone,  followed  him  into  the 
open,  and  there  came  upon  a  surprising  spectacle.  A  great  semi- 
circle of  men,  women,  and  children,  stood  about  the  palace  front, 
looking  with  one  consent,  and  in  a  deep  and  respectful  silence, 
towards  a  group  beneath  the  wall.  This  group  consisted  of  Vreda, 
David,  Roedweg,  Heurtan,  and  Wankard.  They  were  all  seated 
ezcept  the  child,  who  ran  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  bright 
in&ntine  glee,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  or  aspect  of  any 
one  of  them  to  account  for  the  rapt  silence  of  the  crowd. 

<  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  Barzelhold  demanded. 
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'  They  are  agaze  to  see  the  Blasphemer  under  thine  own  walls/ 
answered  Wenegog,  *  and  for  once  they  have  a  reason  for  their 
wonder/ 

Between  the  half-ring  of  onlookers  and  the  group  on  which  all 
eyes  were  fixed,  stood  a  band  of  a  score  or  thereabouts,  chieftains 
of  the  court  and  officers  of  the  priesthood.  Towards  this  group 
moved  Wenegog,  and  to  him  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  at 
once  diverted. 

^  Woerez/  said  Wenegog,  addressing  one  of  the  chiefs ;  ^  bind 
me  yonder  hoaiy  rascal,  and  bear  him  to  the  Cave  of  Sacrifice/ 

<  The  king  hath  bidden  Boedweg  to  see  that  no  harm  befall 
him/  answered  the  chieftain. 

*  This  is  no  matter  of  the  king's/  said  Wenegog  coldly.  •  He 
blasphemes  the  gods,  and  they  are  weary  of  forbearing.  Have  a 
care  lest  thou  side  with  him/ 

The  chief  paled,  but  he  made  no  movement  in  answer  to  the 
slow  and  imperial  gesture  with  which  the  arch-dmid  commanded 
him  towards  David.  At  this  open  yet  tacit  rebellion,  Wenegog  raged 
inwardly,  but  by  an  effort  he  maintained  an  appearance  of  cidtn. 
He  gazed  from  one  &ce  to  another,  and  saw  everywhere  a  lowering 
pretence  of  uninterested  indifference,  which  he  knew  to  be  set  up 
as  a  barrier  between  himself  and  them.  Not  an  eye  met  his,  and 
f<M:  the  first  time  he  saw  his  great  office  confronted  by  irreverence* 

<  The  king  holds  his  shield  between  the  gods  and  the  thing 
that  angers  them  ? '  he  asked  in  a  voice  of  menacing  quiet.  <  And 
how  long  think  you  that  the  shield  will  stay  there  ?  Or  the  king  ?  * 

He  would  hardly  have  spoken  thus  if  he  had  not  seen  clearly 
at  what  a  desperate  pass  his  own  authority  had  arrived.  He  knew 
this  better  than  any  man  alive,  for  though  he  had  been  fluent  in 
excuses,  and  had  even  blinded  his  own  adherents  and  the  crowd, 
he  read  in  the  events  of  Bel's  day  the  prophetic  record  of  his  doom. 
He  had  hailed  gladly  the  popular  belief  that  Ashtali  had  wrought 
the  intervention  between  Bel  and  his  intended  victims,  for  this  at 
least  left  his  own  feiiths  untouched.  If  the  gods  wan'ed  within 
their  own  lofty  circle,  and  he  awhile  were  indeterminate  as  to  the 
result  of  their  conflict,  it  was  none  the  less  the  gods  who  struggled, 
and  he  was  none  the  less  their  minister.  But  now  the  woman 
whom  the  populace  in  their  rude  faith  had  identified  with  their 
own  best-loved  deity,  sat  side  by  side  with  Wenegog's  declared 
and  open  enemy.  The  king  protected  Heurtan — ^Heurtan,  and 
David,  and  this  strange  new  arrival  whom  the  people  worshipped, 
bad  charge  of  Wankard — ^the  future  king  would  be  bred  in  the 
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new  faith — everywhere,  look  where  he  would,  the  clouds  of  dread- 
ful night  seemed  rolling  up.  No  power  of  man  could  bid  them 
back,  but  the  gods  did  all  things  according  to  their  will.  He 
would  speak  for  them,  and  for  his  own  anibitions,  and  the  loves 
and  hatreds  that  became  him  and  were  a  part  of  him. 

*  Thee,  Woerex,'  he  said,  raising  his  gaunt  hand  high  in  the 
air,  and  holding  it  there  waving  and  hovering  like  a  bird  of  prey 
above  some  meaner,  timid  creature  of  the  fields — ^thee,  Woerex, 
do  I  smite  with  a  curse.  Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  authority 
and  thou  hast  not  obeyed.  Therefore  thy  sword  shall  break  in 
battle,  thy  right  arm  shall  shrink,  and  thou  shalt  go  headless  to 
the  Nethergloom.' 

The  man  went  ashen,  and  his  comrades  fell  away  from  him. 
Wenegog's  voice  reached  all  ears,  and  the  crowd  stood  palpitating. 

*  Aefor,'  continued  Wenegog,  falling  back  into  his  own  stem 
self-command,  and  singling  man  by  man  by  name  and  gesture, 
<  Daelchru,  Isombar,  Baeg,  Zoelmendak,  Tolhani,  seize  yonder  man 
and  bind  him.' 

*  Elangor,  lad,'  sang  out  old  Koedweg,  *  come  hither  to  thy 
dad's  side.  And  thou,  old  Sermat,  out  iron,  and  see  who  lays  a 
hand  on  him  the  king  hath  given  me  to  guard.' 

The  two  on  whom  he  called — the  one  ruddy-bearded  and  blue- 
eyed,  the  other  grizzled  and  somewhat  bent,  but  stalwart  still — 
ran  towards  him  and  set  themselves  on  either  side  of  him.  Seeing 
them  standing  there,  the  chieftains  who  had  stepped  forward  to 
obey  Wenegog's  orders  paused.  It  was  not  that  they  feared  the 
little  force  before  them,  though  few  would  have  thought  it  a 
pleasant  pastime  to  provoke  Boedweg  to  fight,  but  the  old  war- 
dog's  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  king  set  a  restraining  hand 
upon  them. 

'  Let  no  blood  be  shed  for  me,'  said  David,  rising  and  passing 
between  his  guard  and  the  reluctant  advance  of  his  assailants. 

*  Art  welcome,'  he  cried  to  Wenegog — *  art  welcome  to  this  poor 
body,  thou  man  of  evil  deeds.  Ninety  years  and  odd  have  I  worn 
this  burthen  of  the  flesh,  and  I  will  lay  it  down  right  gladly.' 

Boedweg  set  a  mighty  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  drew  him 
away.     The  dawn  of  battle  laughed  already  in  his  eyes. 

*  Stand  back,  old  Valour,'  he  said,  with  a  half-admiring  scorn. 

*  There  is  no  word  of  thee  in  this.  The  king  hath  bidden  me 
guard  thee,  and  I  follow  the  king  while  my  joints  hold  together.' 

Barxelhold  had  scarce  eyes  for  anything  but  Vreda,  who  had 
arisen,  and  now  stood  in  perfect  calm,  with  OQC  hand  caressing 
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Wankalrd's'  clustering  curls.  Barxelhold's  soul  offered  but  a  poor 
native  soil  for  the  growth  of  any  faith,  but  she  had  been  bred  to 
unquestioning  belief,  and  though  they  touched  her  but  lightly  and 
rarely,  the  spirits  of  air  and  earth  and  flood  and  fire  were  thick 
about  her  to  her  apprehension.  Of  what  element  the  woman 
before  her  was  bom  she  could  not  guess,  but  all  things  marked 
her — ^her  calm  and  her  jwwer  alike — as  a  being  of  another 
sphere. 

Wenegog's  voice  roused  Barxelhold  from  her  preoccupation. 
The  men  he  had  chosen  came  slowly  on,  as  if  instead  of  counting 
six  to  three  they  had  been  outnumbered  fiftyfold,  checked  by  the 
invocation  of  the  king's  name. 

*  Do  my  bidding,'  cried  Wenegog,  releasing  the  rage  which 
seethed  within  him.     *  Him  that  lags  shall  the  gods  deal  with.' 

The  six  advanced  sword  in  hand ;  and  the  three,  sword  in 
hand,  awaited  them.  The  assailants  by  instinct  widened  out  and 
approached  two  and  two  against  their  opposers.  Barely  six  paces 
apart  they  paused,  quick  foot,  keen  eye,  staunch  hand,  all  ready, 
and  every  man  strung  from  head  to  foot.  And  whilst  each  man 
watched  warily  for  his  chance,  and  each  brace  parted  slowly  in 
preparation  for  a  simultaneous  rush,  Vreda  walked  between,  and 
the  swords  drooped. 

'  Laggards  and  cowards !'  shrieked  Wenegog.  *  Shall  I  do  the 
work  I  set  ye  to?' 

He  stormed  through  the  open  line  and  stood  before  Vreda  like 
a  figure  of  stone.  Her  mild  eyes  dwelt  on  his  with  the  over- 
mastering force  of  knowledge  and  pity  he  had  felt  before.  There 
was  neither  fear  nor  anger  in  her  look — nothing  but  that  awful 
inscrutable  calm  of  knowledge  and  of  pity.  There  seemed  nothing 
secret  from  it.    It  pierced  him  to  the  soul. 

Frozen  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  to  recoil  again  before  her  was 
to  lose  all  power.  He  saw  the  Blasphemer's  triumph,  and  the 
headlong  fall  of  the  gods,  and  his  own  old  ^ge  dishonoured,  and 
his  blood  went  venomous. 

*  Cut  her  down,'  he  groaned,  in  a  voice  scarce  audible  to  those 
about  him.     ^  Slay  her.' 

Not  a  man  moved.  But  Barxelhold,  drawn  by  some  irresist- 
ible fascination,  fluttered  to  Wenegog's  side  and  clung  to  him. 
Thoughts  tumultuous  and  incongruous  thronged  and  surged  upon 
her,  and  she  saw  her  enemy  and  her  saviour,  a  rival  and  a  goddess, 
in  the  selfsame  flash  of  time. 

*  My  curses  on  every  one  of  ye !'  cried  Wenegog.     *  Bel's  fire 
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on  every  futhless  heart  in  the  coward  crowd.     Slay  her!    Cut 
her  down!* 

*  Wouldst  slay  me,  Wenegog  ? '  asked  Vreda  in  that  untroubled 
voice  which  fell  like  a  healing  dew  upon  the  hearts  of  all  that 
heard  it  save  the  two  who  stood  before  her.    *  Bemember ! ' 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  as  if  her  glance  had 
power  to  draw  their  eyes  together  they  turned,  each  caught  and 
entangled  in  the  other's  gaze.  And  by  some  dreadful  instinct 
each  saw  the  face  of  the  dying  Vreda  as  she  lay  upon  her  conchy 
and  their  eyes  took  and  gave  a  light  of  horror  as  they  read  each 
the  other's  memory. 

To  the  rest  who  heard  the  word  it  brought  some  remembrance, 
sweet  or  sad,  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  &ce  of  the  mother  who 
laughed  with  them  in  infancy,  or  the  sound  and  odour  of  the  clods 
that  fell  upon  a  comrade  slain  in  battle. 

Wenegog  had  no  power  to  struggle  further,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  an  impotent  rage.  Then  for  one  wild  instant  the  thought 
touched  him,  what  if  the  popular  dream  were  true,  and  this 
woman  were  really  Ashtali  ?  He  had  threatened  her  with  death, 
and  his  faith  in  his  own  creed  was  profound  enough  to  make 
this  an  unspeakable  fear  to  him.  The  thought  passed  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  came,  but  his  fear  remained  behind. 

The  six  and  the  three  stood  confronting  each  other  with  drawn 
swords,  and  Vreda  fisused  Barxelhold,  and  Wenegog  between,  when 
Feltor  emerged  from  the  great  hall  and,  looking  haggardly  about 
him,  saw  the  signs  of  fray  beginning  or  ended.  He  moved  swiftly 
forward. 

*  What  is  this  ?     Swords  drawn  ?    At  whose  order  ? ' 

^At  his  and  mine,'  said  Boedweg,  pointing  his  blade  at 
Wenegog.  ^  Twas  thy  command  to  safeguard  this  old  tonguester, 
and  'twas  his  to  have  him  bound.' 

*  Wenegog,'  said  Feltor,  turning  upon  him  sternly,  *  we  will 
speak  of  this  hereafter.  Go  thy  way.'  He  looked  about  him  with 
a  surly  majesty,  and  at  a  sign  the  swords  went  back  to  the  girdles 
of  their  wearers.  *  Listen  all !'  he  cried,  raising  his  right  hand. 
*  Whoso  layeth  a  finger  upon  this  man  to  his  hurt  shall  die.^ 

The  chieftains  saluted  and  withdrew,  leaving  the  king  and 
queen,  the  arch-druid  and  Vreda,  standing  there  alone.  Wenegog 
masked  his  fear  and  wrath  by  a  supreme  effort. 

<Wilt  lose  thy  seat  in  Eeanhola  for  this  heretic  outcast, 
Feltor?    Be  it  so.    Let  the  gods  judge  betwixt  thee  and  me/ 

Then  Vreda  spoke,  turning  her  calm  face  upon  the  king. 
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'  Thou  hast  done  well,  Feltor,  and  hast  done  more  than  as 
yet  thou  knowest.'  She  tnmed  towards  Wenegog,  *  For  thee,  I 
know  not  what  may  await,  for  the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite ;  but 
for  thee,  poor  queen,  the  light  shineth  even  now.' 

Then  with  an  infinite  gentleness  she  took  Barselhold  by  the 
hand,  and  she,  yielding  to  the  touch,  advanced  a  step  towards 
Feltor. 

^  Forgive  her,'  said  the  tender  voice.  '  Thou  hast  need  of 
much  forgiveness.' 

What  influence,  that  pierced  and  soothed  at  once,  ran  through 
her  own  wanton  heart  Barxelhold  could  not  tell,  but  she  looked 
at  Feltor  with  appealing  eyes,  and  tears  dripped  down  her 
&ce. 

*  Feltor,  forgive  me.' 

The  king  stood  with  averted  eyes,  and  there  was  a  visible 
throbbing  in  his  throat.  The  re-clothed  soul,  calm,  full  of  pity 
and  forgiveness,  spoke  again. 

*  Forgive  her.' 

Feltor's  bared  breast  heaved  tumultuously,  and  he  turned 
towards  Barxelhold.  His  own  ruth  was  free  of  passion.  He  was 
not  bred  to  pity  or  forgiveness,  and  his  manhood  fought  against 
the  softer  influences  which  persuaded  him,  but  at  the  sight  of 
those  repentant  tears  and  at  the  thrill  of  that  angelic  voice  he 
melted.  His  hand  stretched  out  uncertainly,  and  lingered,  half 
withdrawn.  Barxelhold  bowed  her  head  in  fear  and  shame,  and 
then  the  hand  fell  softly  upon  her  yellow  hair,  and  she  knew 
herself  pardoned. 

The  forgiving  hand  was  withdrawn  so  swiftly  that  she  knew 
not  what  to  understand.  Feltor,  turning  away,  had  rushed  to 
Wankard,  and  now,  seizing  him  and  lifting  him  high  in  his  strong 
hands,  bore  him  towards  Barxelhold  and  set  him  at  her  feet.  The 
queen  stooped  and  kissed  him  in  a  rain  of  tears. 

'  He  is  thine,  Feltor,'  she  said,  ^  and  he  shall  be  to  me  as  if  he 
were  mine  own.' 

Feltor  took  the  lad  again,  and  lifting  him  to  his  shoulder  cried 
aloud,  with  a  wild  break  in  his  voice : — 

*  Goerleans !     Behold  him  that  shall  be  king  after  me  1 

At  this  the  people  pressed  forward  with  glad  cries  again  and 
again  repeated,  and  Barxelhold  stealing  furtively  to  Vreda's  side 
knelt  and  kissed  her  hand. 

*  Teach  me,'  she  half  sobbed,  half  whispered,  *  teach  me  the 
secret  of  thy  peace.' 
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Wenegog  turned  away,  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  crowd  fell  back 
to  make  a  passage  for  him.  He  strode  straight  homewards,  and 
had  reached  the  sacred  grove  before  he  was  aware  of  a  rapid  halt- 
ing step  and  a  heavy  breathing  behind  him.  When  the  sounds 
touched  him  consciously  he  stopped  and  turned.  His  pursuer 
paused— one  of  the  hermit  priests  of  Bel,  a  ghastly  half-nude 
creature,  cicatrised  everywhere  with  old  wounds,  filthy,  with 
matted  hair  and  beard,  and  eyes  half  insane. 

*  Wouldst  have  thy  will,  master  ?' 

*  Who  will  not  have  his  will  when  he  may?'  said  Wenegog. 
The  weird  thing  drew  a  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  holding  it 

cautiously  in  his  shaking  hands,  set  a  thumb  quivering  near  its 
point,  and  waited  with  bared  teeth,  staring  at  the  high  priest 
through  his  red-rimmed  eyes. 

'  A  touch  is  enough,'  he  said — ^  a  scratch.  Break  but  the 
skin — 'tis  all  over.' 

*  Thou  knowest  the  man  ?'  asked  Wenegog,  smiling  grimly. 
'Ay!'  said  the  other;  'David  the  Blasphemer.    Speak  the 

word.' 

*  The  word  is  spoken,'  Wenegog  answered. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Yreda  and  David  sat  together  on 
the  hillside  near  the  Saint's  cave.  Peace  was  in  the  air,  and  deep 
peace  was  at  her  heart,  when  out  of  the  silence  and  warmth 
of  the  tranquil  solitude  the  shadow  of  an  undefined  fear  grew 
slowly.  Her  aged  companion  spoke,  and  his  voice  found  words 
and  meaning  for  her  dread. 

'Daughter,  ere  long  thou  wilt  be  lonely.  The  day  of  my 
release  is  near.' 

Then,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  fell  from  her,  and  her 
spirit  beheld  the  things  that  were  to  come.  And  she  answered 
only,  with  a  renewal  of  her  peace, 

'  Father,  I  know  it.' 

XII. 

A  GROUP  of  Osweng's  Lennian  followers  stood  disconsolately 
about  the  house  of  Hanun.  Their  master  had  ordered  them  to 
meet  him  at  early  morning,  and  here  already  was  broad  forenoon, 
and  as  yet  no  sign  of  him.  Hanun,  who  should  have  assisted  in 
the  enterprise  upon  which  they  were  employed,  whatever  it  might 
prove  to  be,  had  been  found  near  death,  and  a  druid  of  his  own 
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craft  having  been  hastily  summoned,  had  dressed  bis  wound  and 
still  sat  with  him. 

Whilst  the  Lennians  wondered  at  their  master's  absence  the 
dmid  emerged  from  the  hut  and  besought  their  help  for  the 
removal  of  Hanun  to  the  open  air. 

*  He  is  dying  then  ? '  said  one  of  them. 

<  I  know  not  as  yet/  the  druid  answered ;  *  but  his  time  is  not 
long.' 

The  Lennians  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  couch  of  branches 
and  skins  beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  a  solitary  oak  which 
stood  near  at  hand,  and  this  being  done,  followed  the  druid  into 
the  hut.  They  passed  a  length  of  unbleached  felt  under  the  body 
of  the  wounded  man,  and  bore  him  to  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and 
laid  him  down.  He  was  conscious,  and  as  they  moved  with  him 
he  groaned  feebly.  When  they  had  set  him  on  the  couch  he  lay 
staring  with  wide  and  sunken  eyes  at  the  depth  of  shadow  over- 
head* There  had  been  a  great  effusion  of  blood — ^his  robe  was 
heavily  clotted  with  it,  and  his  &ce  and  hands  were  of  a  dull 
and  chalky  white. 

When  he  had  lain  awhile  he  began  to  signal  with  those  sunken 
eyes  of  his,  and  his  pale  lips  moved  ever  so  little*  The  attendant 
droid  kneeled  beside  him  and  set  his  ear  to  Hanun's  lips. 

^  Thinkest,'  the  wounded  noon  panted,  a  word  at  each  laboured 
breathing,  *  thinkest — there  is — aught — beyond — this — life  ?' 

The  druid  started  and  looked  at  him  with  a  stricken  coun- 
tenance. Then  he  waved  the  Lennians  away,  and  moistened 
Hanun's  pallid  lips  with  water  before  he  answered. 

<  Hast  doubt  of  it  ? '  he  asked,  wonderingly. 
The  suffering  eyes  signalled — *  Yes.' 

^  Strange,'  said  the  other,  ^  and  at  this  hour  most  strange.' 
The  eyes  asked  why.  ^  Is  not  Ashtali  returned  to  earth  again  ? 
Ay,  and  without  that,  hast  felt,  wrestling  with  Bel  or  with  Odan  for 
curse  or  blessing,  the  god  strike  through  thy  bosom?'  The 
weak  head  rolled  slightly  from  side  to  side  with  a  despairing 
*  Never! '—plain  as  a  spoken  word.  *With  these  eyes  have  I 
seen  the  Nethergloom  and  these  ears  have  heard  the  roarings  of 
the  prisoners.  Yea,  and  I  have  seen  Eeanhola  and  kings  at  feast 
there,  and  have  heard  their  goodly  singing.' 

The  pale  lips  moved  again,  and  Hanun  breathed  a  single 
word : — 

*  Dreams.' 

So  Hanun  lay  and  stared  at  Death  as  one  looks  at  a  wall. 
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seeing  nothing  beyond  it.  The  live  beast  wounded  lay  in  some 
such  pain  as  his ;  died  as  he  was  dying,  rotted,  dissolved,  flew 
abroad  in  vile  odours,  made  the  grass  grow  rank,  and  vanished  in 
that  wise,  drawn  into  earth  and  air.  Man  went  the  same  progress 
to  a  foul  decay,  and  the  earth  drew  a  like  nourishment  and  sweet- 
ness from  him.  He  had  known  these  things  £rom  childhood. 
Why  should  he  strive  to  make  certainty  uncertain,  and  change 
the  whole  current  of  things  because  he  lay  dying?  He  philoso- 
phised in  his  own  fashion.  The  blood  was  the  life,  and  in  them 
in  whom  it  ran  lustily  dwelt  courage.  It  was  the  ebbing  of  the 
vital  tide  which  laid  this  chill  and  fear  upon  his  heart. 

Whilst  he  lay  thinking  thus,  and  seeming  moment  by  moment 
to  grow  feebler,  those  who  were  near  him  beheld  a  serf,  great  of 
limb,  who  with  bent  head  and  shoulders  strode  nearer  with  a 
heavy  burthen  on  his  back.  The  fellow  came  nearer,  iron- 
collared,  kilted  to  the  knee  in  ox-skin,  and  otherwise  naked  from 
head  to  foot.  The  burthen  he  bore  became  visible  as  the  figure 
of  a  man,  and  in  a  while  the  Lennians  recognised  their  chieftain 
Osweng.  The  serf  striding  with  huge  ungainly  steps  bore  his  load 
to  the  door  of  Hanun's  hut,  and  would  there  have  shot  it  to  earth 
like  a  &ggot  of  wood,  but  that  two  of  Osweng's  men  ran  forward 
in  time  and  caught  their  master  as  his  feet  touched  the  turf. 

'  How  comes  this  ? '  demanded  Osweng's  chief  man. 

^Ask  the  king,'  the  serf  answered  sulkily.  ^'Twas  he  com- 
manded me  hither.' 

The  brute  stared  about  him  brute-like,  not  cruel,  nor  pitying, 
nor  curious,  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  with  his  great  hairy 
arm,  and  slouched  away  again,  his  shoulders  still  bent  as  if 
beneath  their  burthen. 

The  Lennians  stripped  off  their  cloaks  to  make  a  couch  for 
Osweng.  One  ran  for  water,  whilst  another  severed  the  thongs 
which  still  bound  the  chieftain's  wrists.  A  third  untied  the  knots 
of  silken  stuff  which  fastened  the  plaits  of  his  hair,  and  all  his 
men  busied  themselves  with  helpful  ofiices  about  him.  They 
bared  his  bruised  limbs  and  body,  and  wondered  how  he  had  come 
by  his  injuries.  He  writhed  and  groaned  at  every  touch,  but  was 
at  once  too  anguished  and  confused  to  answer  any  of  the  inquiries 
put  to  him. 

One  of  Osweng's  train  turned  upon  the  druid. 

<  Will  he  live,  Meneg?' 

'Like  enough,'  Meneg  answered.    'He  hath  youth,  but  he 
hath  been  sore  misused.' 
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Hanun  meanwhile^  to  judge  by  the  colour  of  his  lips  and  the 
laboured  weight  of  his  breath,  seemed  passing  feist  away.  There 
were  moments  when  he  seemed  to  swoon  £rom  consciousness,  and 
Meneg  stooping  oyer  him  twice  or  thrice  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  each  time  shook  his  head  ¥rith  more  convincing 
emphasis  of  despondency.  At  the  last,  watched  attentively  by 
the  others,  he  drew  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  and  walking  ddibe- 
rately  to  an  oak  sapling  near  at  hand,  he  cut  £rom  its  slender 
trunk — ^which  was  no  thicker  than  two  of  a  man's  fingers — 
immediately  below  the  first  forking  of  a  branch,  a  piece  of  not 
more  than  three  inches  in  length.  He  peeled  off  the  bark  with 
much  delicacy,  and  then  returning  to  Hanun,  laid  the  piece  of 
oak  upon  the  bloodnstained  bandage  of  his  wound. 

The  sceptic  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  him  with  a  wry 
and  sickly  smile. 

'  Useless,'  he  breathed  fiiintly.    '  Another  &ble ! ' 

Meneg  lifted  his  hands  in  pious  grief,  and  walked  towards  the 
river,  which  was  distant  but  a  hundred  paces.  There  he  divested 
himself  of  his  robe,  and  holding  the  piece  of  oak  in  both  hands, 
waded  into  the  stream.  Except  for  the  motions  caused  by  the 
passage  of  his  body  the  surface  of  the  river  seemed  to  sleep.  It 
lay  in  glassy  reaches,  marked  here  and  there  by  a  curving  line 
which  had  scarce  a  semblance  of  movement  in  it.  It  was  the 
very  full  of  the  tide,  and  the  stream  was  at  a  level  pause. 

Meneg  chose  its  precise  centre  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge, 
and  with  murmured  prayers  and  incantations  laid  the  morsel  of 
wood  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  swayed  awhile  to 
and  fro  before  his  breast,  with  a  movement  as  slight  and  regular 
as  if  his  breath  had  acted  on  it,  and  then  slowly  and  steadily 
sailed  down  stream.  He  watched  it  with  a  look  more  and  more 
desponding  and  downcast,  when  it  stopped,  hovered,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  new  impulse,  sailed  back  again  in  a  wide  sweeping 
line,  and  was  borne  after  many  trembling  vicissitudes  to  the 
shore,  at  a  point  higher  than  that  at  which  it  had  been  committed 
to  the  wave.  The  druid  with  smiles  and  thanksgivings  waded 
to  the  bank,  reassumed  his  robe,  and  hastened  back  towards 
Hanun,  carrying  the  bit  of  oak  in  his  hand. 

*  Wilt  live,  Hanun ! '  he  cried  gladly.    *  The  augury  is  good  ! ' 

Hanun  returned  no  sign  of  answer,  and  Meneg  looking  upon 
him  became  doubtful  of  the  authority  of  the  augury.  He  was 
even  whiter  than  before,  and  a  broad  dark  band  beneatii  either 
eye  gave  ghastly  force  to  his  pallor. 
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The  day  passed  on  with  intervals  of  hope  and  despair. 
Passers  by  brought  news  of  the  events  of  the  morning,  garbled 
and  distorted,  but  showing  clearly  in  the  main  that  the  two 
injured  men  were  victims  of  the  king's  vengeance.  Night  stole 
on  slowly  and  wearily,  and  slowly  and  wearily  passed  by,  till  in 
the  grey  of  dawn,  when  Meneg  and  the  chief  man  of  Osweng's 
guard  sat  dozingly  at  watch  together,  the  druid  heard  the  rustle 
of  a  moving  garment,  and,  awaking  with  a  start,  looked  up  and 
saw  that  strange  woman  whom  the  people  called  Ashtali,  and 
behind  her,  grave  and  grey,  the  foreign  heretic  and  blasphemer. 
Vreda  had  stretched  out  a  hand  towards  Meneg's  shoulder,  but  he 
arose  and  escaped  from  her. 

*  Word  hath  been  brought  us  of  these  wounded,'  she  said. 
*  This  aged  man  hath  great  skill  in  simples.' 

David  without  a  word  raised  a  wallet  from  his  shoulders,  and 
opening  it  drew  out  a  little  phial  of  clouded  glass.  Hanun  lay  gasp- 
ing with  baked  lips  wide  open,  and  the  Saint  kneeling  beside  him 
poured  a  few  drops  of  the  contents  of  the  phial  upon  his  tongue. 
The  wounded  mian's  eyes  opened  and  he  looked  up  with  a  glance 
of  no  recognition.  Next  David  turned  to  Osweng,  and,  having 
examined  him,  produced  from  his  wallet  another  phial  with  a 
wide  mouth  covered  with  a  thong-bound  skin.  He  gave  this  to 
Vreda,  who,  kneeling  on  the  grass,  withdrew  the  skin  covering 
and  applied  an  unguent  to  Osweng's  bruises.  At  first  the  oint- 
ment stung  him,  and  he  awoke  with  imprecations,  but  in  a  while 
its  soothing  influences  became  apparent,  and  his  oaths  softened 
into  murmurs  of  recovered  ease.  David  insinuated  a  hand  gently 
beneath  his  head,  and  poured  between  his  lips  a  few  drops  of  the 
cordial  he  had  already  administered  to  Hanun.  Osweng's  eye 
brightened,  and  a  tinge  of  colour  fluttered  to  his  cheek. 

*  A  brave  liquor,'  he  said  feebly.     *  Give  me  more  of  it.' 

*  In  good  time,'  David  answered,  *  but  not  yet.' 

The  Saint  watched  Hanun  carefully^  and  from  time  to  time 
administered  his  cordial. 

^  Thou  hast  taken  them  in  hand,'  said  Meneg  jealously,  ^  and 
thou  shalt  abide  the  issue.' 

<  The  issue,'  said  Vreda,  *  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  guideth 
all  things,  and  not  with  thee  or  with  us.' 

The  druid  wondered  within  himself  that  these  words  did  not 
anger  him.  After  his  one  protest  he  sat  somewhat  sulkily  aside, 
and  allowed  Vreda  and  her  companion  to  do  as  they  would.  He 
watched  the  Saint  wonderingly  whilst  he  prepared  the  expressed 
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jaices  of  beaten  meats,  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  flavoured  with 
coarse  salt  and  herbs,  and  saw  him  administer  the  strengthening 
broth  thus  made  to  each  of  his  patients.  It  touched  him  dimly 
now  and  then  to  think  that  David  and  Hanun  were  at  bitter 
enmity,  and  as  honr  after  hour  went  by  and  no  cessation  came  in 
the  tender  care  which  Yreda  and  the  Saint  bestowed,  he  was  more 
and  more  amazed.  But  six  months  ago  Hanun  had  put  to  death 
ten  of  David's  most  trusted  adherents  under  horrible  tortures, 
and  three  months  later  had  slain  twenty  and  odd  others.  When- 
ever Wenegog's  will  had  called  for  a  refined  and  ingenious  cruelty 
against  the  professors  of  the  new  faith,  Hanun  had  been  his 
inventor,  and  Hanun's  pitiless  heart  had  put  his  own  inventions 
into  nsie.  And  now  here  was  the,  man,  in  defiance  of  all  nature, 
nursing  his  relentless  persecutor,  and  willingly  restoring  to  him 
the  power  to  be  his  enemy  still. 

This  astounding  spectacle  lived  before  Meneg's  eyes  through 
many  days  and  nights,  and  not  before  his  alone.  When  at  last 
David's  oriental  simples  and  Vreda's  patient  nursing  had  drawn 
Hanun  fairly  back  to  life,  he  himself  was  smitten  with  a  profound . 
astonishment.  He  said  no  word  of  this,  but  his  heart  writhed  like 
a  poisonous  snake  within  him.  Men  of  his  own  caste  brought 
him  word  of  Feltor's  declaration,  and  though  he  cared  no  more  for 
his  own  faith  than  for  David's,  he  cared  much  for  the  credit  of  his 
craft,  and  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  that  credit  brought 
him ;  and  he  laughed  within  himself  to  think  that  the  man  of  all 
others  who  should  most  wish  to  see  him  die,  should  spend  such 
pains  to  restore  him  to  life  and  power.  He  was  thinking  thus 
upon  an  afternoon,  propped  comfortably  upon  a  sloping  couch  of 
skins  in  the  oak  tree's  shade,  when  he  heard  the  joyous  cry  of 
an  infant  voice,  and  in  a  swift  sidelong  glance  recognised  Wan- 
kard,  who  was  speeding  with  outstretched  hands  towards  Yreda. 
Behind  the  child  came  Heurtan,  stripped  of  the  old  devices  of  his 
office,  but  smiling  and  well-fed  and  well-content.  The  child's 
laugh  jarred  on  Hanun,  but  he  was  weak  and  a  little  wearied  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  so  with  such  philosophy  as  he  could  com- 
mand, he  curled  up  his  snakeUke  hate  within,  and  bestowed  him- 
self for  sleep. 

He  was  parched,  and  feverish  fits  assailed  him  often  still.  The 
cool  sound  of  water  rippling  from  one  vessel  to  another  reminded 
him  of  an  afternoon  draught  which  it  was  Vreda's  wont  to  bring 
him  at  that  hour.  He  disdained  to  ask  for  it,  and  would,  despite 
his  tbirst|  have  preferred  to  go  without  it.    A  soft  voice  spoke 
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behind  him,  and  thongh  it  whispered,  his  fox-ears  canght  every 
syllable. 

<  See  first  if  he  sleepeth/  said  the  soft  voice.  *  If  he  doth, 
wake  him  not.' 

*It  is  Hanun,'  the  child  answered  fearfully. 

*  Be  not  afraid,'  said  Vreda ;  *  he  will  not  harm  thee.  Nay,  nay, 
dear  little  one,  there  is  no  room  for  fear.  And  I  would  have  thee 
the  kinder  to  him  because  he  hath  harmed  thee,  for  in  a  while 
seeing  that  thou  mightest  harm  him  and  wilt  not,  he  will  grow 
tender  to  thee,  and  take  shame  of  his  own  cruelty.  And  if  all  did 
thus,  cruelty  would  cease  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  men  would  love 
each  other.' 

The  child  advanced  timidly,  and  Hanun  heard  even  his  light 
footsteps  on  the  turf.  Vreda  bent  above  Wankard  with  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  urging  him  forward,  and  Hanun  blinking  side- 
ways, with  eyelids  almost  closed,  saw  the  pair — ^the  boy  carrying 
a  cup  in  his  left  hand,  and  Vreda  looking  down  upon  him  with 
tranquil  pleased  affection. 

<  Hanun,'  Wankard  whispered,  and  Hanun  feigning  to  awake 
from  a  doze  looked  round  upon  him.  The  child,  with  a  half- 
frightened  uncertainty  in  his  dark  eyes,  came  nearer  and  set  the 
draught  to  the  old  man's  lips. 

'  Take  it  away,'  said  Hanun ;  ^  I  will  none  of  it.' 

<  Hast  need  of  it,'  said  Vreda.  There  was  a  dry  quick  beat  in 
Hanun's  cheek  and  throat,  as  if  inward  fingers  were  tapping 
there. 

*  I  will  none  of  it,'  he  answered,  in  a  feeble  rage,  and  they 
withdrew.  So  the  old  scoffer  and  cynic  lay  triumphing  for  a  time, 
and  the  words  Vreda  had  spoken  repeated  themselves  in  his  mind. 
He  would  grow  tender  and  take  shame  of  his  own  cruelty  ?  He 
doubted  this  mightily,  and  took  pride  in  his  own  stoutness,  and 
the  dry,  quick  beat  in  his  cheek  and  throat  continued,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  strange  uncertainty  of  the  breath,  and  a  sense 
of  burning  tightness  of  the  heart.  There  was  no  guess  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  these  things  might  mean,  but  they  pained  greatly, 
and  the  dry  old  eyes  began  to  tingle  and  prick  as  though  thorn 
points  touched  them,  and  he  saw  the  open  lands  before  him,  and 
the  knolls  of  woodland,  and  the  river,  and  the  cloud-flecked  after- 
noon sky  distorted  through  a  thin  veil  of  moisture,  and  he  was  less 
stoutly  set  within,  and  would  fain,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  shame 
of  the  thing,  have  asked  for  the  draught  which  had  been  proffered 
to  him. 
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By  David's  orders  a  wattled  screen  had  been  made  to  shelter 
the  sick  men  from  the  heat  when  it  should  be  too  fierce  for  them ; 
and  since  at  this  hour  the  sun  fell  so  low  that  the  overhanging 
boughs  were  no  longer  a  shade  for  Hanun,  Vreda  set  the  screen 
before  him.  The  old  man  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  lashes  glistened 
as  she  looked  at  him. 

'  Bring  the  draught  hither,  Wankard/  she  said,  and  the  child 
obeyed  her.  The  patient  took  it  at  his  hand  with  a  surly  coun- 
tenance, and  anew  disposed  himself  for  sleep.  But  when  the  two 
had  withdrawn  again,  he  lay  for  a  long  time  staring  at  the  wattle 
with  the  sunshine  dazzling  in  little  knots  here  and  there  where 
the  work  was  most  open. 

He  would  grow  tender  and  take  shame  for  his  own  cruelty  ? 
He  knew  not.  He  was  weary,  and  not  over  strong  as  yet;  and 
truly,  when  he  thought  of  it,  a  child  had  but  small  hope  against 
a  man  who  chose  to  maim  him,  and  these  folk  were  strangely 
kind.  And  so  he  fell  asleep,  not  knowing  the  beginning  of  the 
change  that  had  feUen  upon  him,  nor  as  yet  disposed  to  marvel 
at  it. 

XIII. 

The  town  of  Deva  lay  basking  in  the  noonday  summer  sun. 
Scarcely  a  creature  was  abroad,  and  even  in  the  Valerian  Way 
there  was  nobody  immediately  visible  but  a  water-seller  who  led 
his  horse  lazily  over  the  baked  stone  slabs  of  the  road,  and  bawled 
his  trade-cry  at  measured  intervals.  The  armourer,  the  manu- 
ficturer  of  gods,  the  papyrus  roller,  the  fighter  of  beasts  and 
men,  the  goldsmith,  the  keeper  of  dancing  girls,  the  slavedealer, 
and  the  other  tradesmen  and  purveyors  who,  until  within  an  hour 
of  noon,  had  noisily  announced  their  wares  and  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passers-by,  had  retired  each  to  his  stall,  and  lay 
snoring  peacefully  on  its  tesselated  pavement.  The  white- 
painted  houses,  the  drawn  gilded  lattices,  the  bright-coloured 
striped  awnings,  all  dazzled  together  on  the  eye.  The  narrow 
deep  sunk  roadway  lay  in  a  panting  airless  heat,  and  the  pictures 
of  combat,  revel,  and  trade  which  decorated  the  lower  walls 
palpitated  and  shimmered.  At  measured  intervals  broad  white 
steps  rose  from  the  street  leading  to  the  houses  above  the  shops, 
and  here  and  there  upon  them  lay  some  haggard  Briton  of  the 
Lennians,  baking  his  dirt  and  his  ragged  skin  raiment  in  the  sun. 
Half  a  score  others,  Toemobant  merchants  and  their  followers,  who 
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had  travelled  from  London  with  their  wares,  had  sought  shelter 
from  the  heat  under  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tanams 
at  the  comer  of  the  forum.  The  wide  doors  flung  open  displayed 
the  quiet  shadow  of  the  interior,  with  one  white  marble  figure 
showing  cool  as  snow  in  the  transparent  gloom.  Across  the 
forum  tramped  a  dozen  soldiers  of  the  Victorious  Legion,  driving 
before  them  a  herd  of  British  serfs  who  bore  upon  their  shoulders 
skins  of  wine  just  disembarked  from  a  vessel  on  the  Dee,  and 
brought  from  Rome  for  the  Prefect's  private  drinking. 

When  these  had  passed  the  noonday  silence  fell  deeper.  The 
water-vendor's  harsh  voice  and  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  the  town  was  as  still  as  a  desert.  Then 
came  a  distant  fierce  rumble,  which  growing  nearer  and  nearer, 
took  a  thunderous  noise  and  importance,  and  dashing  round  the 
comer  of  the  temple  into  the  narrow  Valerian  Way  came  a  chariot 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  preceded  by  running  footmen,  Scy- 
thians, who  could  keep  pace  with  a  horse  at  a  gallop.  These  came 
rushing  down  the  street  flourishing  and  cracking  their  whips  with 
as  great  a  show  of  ardour  to  clear  the  way  as  if  they  had  .been 
confronted  by  a  multitude.  The  driver  dragged  the  horses  to 
their  haunches,  and  the  trimmed  boulders  rang  beneath  their 
hoofs  as  they  straggled  for  a  foothold.  The  runners  scourged  a 
beggar  from  the  steps  before  which  the  chariot  had  drawn  up,  and 
from  the  vehicle  itself  emerged  a  dainty  and  polished  gentleman, 
wrapped  in  softest  white  wool  from  head  to  foot,  exquisitely  clean 
shaven,  most  elegantly  curled,  and  delicately  buskined,  and 
carrying  a  £Ein  of  scarlet  flamingo  feathers.  This  was  the  great 
Julius  Varonius  himself.  Prefect  of  the  Legion  of  the  Victorious, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  forces  in  all  West  Britain. 
A  gilded  lattice  opened,  a  face  appeared  and  withdrew,  a  faint 
noise  of  hurrying  feet  was  heard  within  the  house,  the  doors  were 
thrown  obsequiously  open,  and  Varonius  entered  between  rows  of 
bowing  servants.  An  intendant,  with  many  genuflexions,  pre- 
ceded him  to  a  courtyard,  where,  stretched  helplessly  upon  a  couch 
beneath  an  awning,  lay  Osweng,  who  strove  to  raise  himself  to 
do  homage  to  the  new  comer. 

^  Pardon,  Illustrious,'  said  Osweng,  in  halting  Latin.  ^  I  would 
have  waited  upon  thee.' 

^  Lie  quiet,'  said  the  Prefect,  sinking  to  a  seat  and  disposing 
himself  at  his  ease.  ^  How  camest  thou  by  these  hurts  ?  Was 
the  purpose  of  thy  mission  discovered  or  suspected  ?  * 

*  Not  80,  most  Respectiible,'  retvqued  Osweng,    *  'Tw^s  at  ^ 
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hunt  of  the  wild  bull,  Illustrious,  where  I  was  thrown,  but  happily 
not  gored.' 

A  servant  entered  with  a  square  silver  vessel  half  filled  with 
perfumed  water,  and  kneeling  before  Yaronius  stripped  off  his 
jeweUed  buskins  and  placed  his  feet  in  the  vessel. 

*  At  a  hunt  of  the  wild  bull  ? '  said  the  Prefect  with  eyebrows 
languidly  raised. 

^  At  a  hunt  of  the  wild  bull.  Illustrious,'  returned  Osweng. 

'  This  is  little  gallant,  even  for  a  barbarian,'  said  Yaronius. 
'  Thy  servants,  whom  I  have  questioned,  told  me  that  the  dame 
was  fJEiir  to  look  on.  Ah  I  a  misapprehension!  The  wild  bull 
was  Feltor — is  that  the  name  ?  Lie  no  more  to  me,  Osweng.' 
The  Lennian  returned  no  answer,  but  lay  silent  in  his  confusion. 
'  And  so,'  pursued  the  Boman,  daintily  fanning  himself,  *  thy  con- 
cupiscence hath  drawn  matters  into  this  unpleasant  knot.  Had  I 
known  there  was  a  handsome  woman  there,  I  had  taken  heed  of 
that  red  poll  of  thine,  and  chosen  a  messenger  of  another  colour. 
Tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  seen,  and  lie  no  more.  Crive  me  the 
number  of  their  fighting  men.' 

^  Nigh  upon  ten  thousand.  Illustrious,'  answered  Osweng. 

*  Work  for  half  a  legion,'  said  Yaronius.     *  And  how  armed  ? ' 

<  Mainly  with  spears,  swords,  and  axes.  Slingers  they  have 
and  archers,  most  Respectable,  but  of  little  account  either  for 
skill  or  numbers.' 

Yaronius  began  to  question  closely  of  roads,  of  the  disposition 
of  forces,  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  and  that  village 
and  township,  and  Osweng,  thrown  upon  inventioD,  stammered  and 
halted  through  his  answers,  and  so  involved  himself  in  contra- 
dictions, that  the  Prefect  who,  in  spite  of  his  affected  graces* 
was  a  bom  general  as  well  as  a  warrior  of  proved  hardiness  and 
courage,  grew  wroth  at  him  and  cut  him  short. 

'  Thou  hast  wasted  time  and  chance,'  he  said,  not  deigning  to 
show  anger  in  his  voice  or  manner,  but  delicately  fanning  himself, 
sniffing  at  a  box  of  perfumed  ointment  meanwhile,  and  now  and 
again  rubbing  a  little  of  the  unguent  into  his  palms.  '  I  had 
looked  to  thee  to  be  of  use,  but  naught  pays  for  naught,  and 
naught  wiU  pay  thee  for  thy  services.' 

'One  thing  there  is,  most  Bespectable,'  said  Osweng  sub- 
missively. *  The  land  is  so  divided  by  the  new  faith  that  the 
people  will  scarce  grow  together  even  to  cast  out  a  common  enemy.' 

*The  new  fidth  ?  Folly !  There  are  a  score  or  two  perchance 
who  have  turned.' 
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'  Nay,  great  sir,  'twas  so  while  David  the  Nazarene  was  alone. 
But  there  is  with  him  now  a  woman  most  wondrous  for  beauty 
and  for  power.  They  were  burning  three  score  and  fifteen  to  Bel 
upon  Bel's  day  when  she  came  between,  and  with  her  mere  word 
stayed  it.  And  me  she  cured  miraculously  of  my  hurts,  and  one 
Hanun  that  was  stabbed  by  the  king  she  snatched  from  death  by 
a  potion  whereof  no  man  had  heard.  And  the  people  are  now 
with  her,  and  the  king  giveth  her  protection,  and  Wenegog  the 
druid  is  against  her,  and  the  whole  people  is  divided.  And 
Roedweg,  a  chief  of  the  Goerleans,  greatly  beloved  and  followed 
by  the  people,  hath  sworn  on  the  woman's  side.' 

*  Boedweg  ? '  said  Varonius.  *  A  great  giant  of  a  man,  fawn- 
coloured  and  grey  in  the  beard  ? ' 

<  The  same,  great  patron,'  answered  Osweng. 

'He  was  a  hostage  here  in  Deva  for  awhile.  I  remember 
him.  They  grow  good  thew  and  bone  by  Surfled,  if  he  be  a 
sample.     And  the  woman  ?    What  like  is  she  ? ' 

<  I  know  not,  most  Potent,'  said  Osweng, '  how  I  should  speak 
of  her  if  I  spoke  in  mine  own  tongue.  And  in  a  tongue  whereto 
I  am  strange  it  is  harder.  She  is  like  milk  of  her  complexion, 
and  for  her  eyes,  they  are  grey  and  look  strangely  within  a  man. 
And  for  her  stature  there  is  nothing  strange  ;  but  for  her  move- 
ment most  goodly  and  fine,  and  her  voice  very  gracious  and 
delicate ;  and  because  of  her  voice  and  eyes,  as  I  do  think,  hath 
her  will  even  of  her  enemies.' 

'  Shalt  be  curled  and  barbered,'  said  Varonius,  '  and  set  as  a 
girl  ministrant  to  Venus.  The  rogue  but  speaketh  of  a  woman 
and  straightway  forgetteth  the  bruises  his  hunt  of  the  wild  bull 
hath  cost  him.  I  will  send  for  this  miracle,  and  have  speech 
of  her.' 

'  I  know  not,  Illustrious,  if  it  will  be  safe '  to  send  less  than  a 
legion,'  said  Osweng.    *  The  Goerleans  are  fierce.' 

<  The  woman  and  the  Nazarene  are  here  in  Deva,'  returned 
Varonius  condescendingly. 

<  In  Deva,'  cried  Osweng  in  astonishment. 

<  Calm  thine  ardours,  good  Lennian,'  said  Varonius.  '  Even  if 
she  had  taken  that  red  head  of  thine  for  a  beacon,  she  will  not 
reach  her  guiding  fire  if  she  be  half  what  thou  hast  painted  her.' 

<  Permit,  most  Bespectable,  that  I  ask  what  she  doth  in 
Deva?' 

'One  Eumenius,a  scribe,  lieth  here  dying,'  answered  Varonius 
carelessly.    ^  He  is  of  the  new  faith,  and  a  pervert  of  David's* 
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Whereby  thou  mayst  see/  he  added  with  a  touch  of  vanity,  <  that 
little  passeth  without  my  knowledge,  whether  a  faithless  fool  be 
tossed  by  a  boll  at  Surfled,  or  a  pretty  fanatic  visiteth  an  old 
dotard  in  Deva.' 

As  the  noonday  heat  passed  by,  Deva  awoke  little  by  little, 
and  in  the  evening  the  whole  plsice  was  roaring  and  bustling  with 
life.  From  the  gardens  of  the  Prefectorium,  by  the  Augustinian 
Gate,  along  the  Augustinian  Way,  across  the  forum  to  the 
Valerian  Way,  past  the  baths  to  the  Devanian  Crate,  through 
that  to  the  Dee,  and  back  again,  flowed  two  diverse  and  opposing 
tides  of  people,  whilst  the  intersecting  Antonine  Boad  was  as 
thronged  as  the  others.  Idleness  and  pleasure  reigned  every- 
where, and  two  out  of  every  three  who  thronged  the  streets  were 
Boman  soldiers.  The  rough-shirted  unarmoured  recruit  was  here, 
and  the  bearded  veteran  in  full  splendour  of  uniform,  who  would 
not  doff  his  cuirass  and  helmet  even  on  a  summer  evening  and 
when  off  duty. 

On  the  granite  steps  leading  to  the  baths  two  Lennian  bards 
were  singing  to  the  heedless  crowd  of  the  glories  of  Caerlheon  in 
the  days  of  Arvireg,  and  in  an  opposite  space,  to  the  huge 
amusement  of  a  mob  of  spectators,  a  Briton  and  a  Dacian  be- 
laboured each  other  with  spiked  staves.  In  front  of  the  Theatre 
of  the  Comedians  of  Flavins  a  gambler  had  set  up  his  table,  and, 
challenging  all  comers  to  try  their  fortune  with  the  little  golden 
balls,  did  a  roaring  trade.  Above  all  other  noises  could  be  heard 
the  tingling  sound  of  the  triangles,  played  by  the  dancing  girls — 
now  performing  in  the  outer  stalls,  and  inviting  passing  soldiers 
to  the  cosier  inner  courts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  singing,  laughing,  quarrelling  crowd 
VaroniuB  walked  unknown,  accompanied  by  his  trusted  henchman, 
Maicus  Helba.  They  were  closely  shrouded  in  hoods  and  man- 
tles of  a  dark  woollen  stuff,  and,  strolling  slowly  about  the  streets, 
observed  everything  without  let  or  hindrance.  Daylight  was 
fading  fast  but  was  not  yet  extinct,  and  the  lamps  about  the 
shops  and  stalls  twinkled  with  an  uncertain  brightness.  The  two 
observers  reached  the  gate  which  led  to  the  Dee,  and  avoiding 
the  <;onflicting  pressure  of  the  crowd,  which  the  purposed  dis- 
guise of  their  own  identity  made  troublesome  and  occasionally 
more  than  a  little  tyrannous,  they  slipped  into  the  narrow  by- 
street which  lay  within  the  fortified  wall  of  the  town.  Here  the 
quiet  and  the  dusk  fell  with  a  refreshing  coolness,  and  only  the 
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sound  of  their  own  footsteps  and  the  tramp  and  interchange  6f 
challenge  of  the  sentinels  upon  the  wall  broke  the  dull  murmur 
into  which  the  varying  voices  of  the  crowd  had  fallen. 

The  two  walking  in  silence  followed  the  shadowy  by-street 
until  they  reached  the  watch-tower,  and  were  challenged  by  the 
guard.  Yaronius  for  sole  answer  raised  his  hood,  and  passed  on. 
The  guard  fell  back  with  deep  salutations. 

Just  beyond  the  watch-tower  the  street  widened,  and  by  the 
side  of  a  small  shrine  erected  by  the  votaries  of  Mercury,  the  two 
came  to  a  halt. 

*  It  is  here,  great  Prefect,'  said  Helba,  pointing  to  the  opposite 
house. 

In  this  more  open  space  the  light  fell  clearer.  There  was  a 
faint  sound  of  movement  from  the  courtyard  of  the  house  Helbft 
had  signalled,  and  as  the  two  stood  in  silence  the  doors  were  throwii 
open,  and  a  procession  emerged  upon  the  street — men  and  women 
marching  slowly  and  with  bent  heads,  by  twos  and  threes. 
Yaronius  and  his  companion  retired  into  the  shadow  of  the  shrine. 

*  How  was  it  I  knew  not  of  these  numbers  ? '  whispered  the 
Prefect.  *  I  was  told  of  a  mere  handful,  and  three  score  have 
passed  already.' 

*  I  knew  not  of  it,  Illustrious,'  replied  Helba.  *  It  was  not  so 
a  week  agone.' 

The  procession  filing  out  of  the  courtyard  was  broken  for  an 
instant,  and  those  at  the  rearward  paused  and  turned.  Then  with 
muffled  footsteps  came  six  men  bearing  a  dark-draped  figure  on  a 
bier.  Some  thirty  or  forty  men  and  women  followed,  and  at  the 
last  came  a  man  and  a  woman  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest* 
Yaronius  clipped  Helba  by  the  arm. 

*  Is  that  the  woman  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  whispered  Helba. 

Yreda's  eyes  seemed  to  Yaronius  to  search  the  shadow  and  to 
fall  on  his.  She  and  the  Saint  passed  on,  side  by  side,  the  pro- 
cession wound  through  a  postern  gate  at  no  great  distance,  and 
when  once  it  was  clear  of  the  city  the  silence  of  its  mournful 
march  was  broken  by  a  low  chant. 

*  This  new  faith  makes  headway  fast,'  said  Yaronius,  *  though 
it  hath  but  a  shabby  allowance  of  deities.  Didst  thou  note  the 
woman,  Helba?  That  hot  fool  was  right  for  once.  She  is  a 
wonder.  What  a  figure  would  she  make  in  a  triumph !  I  warrant 
that  face  hath  won  more  converts  than  all  the  exhortations  of  the 
grizzled  old  anatomy  who  went  beside  her.    For  thirty  years  these 
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savage  Coerleans  have  held  us  at  bay,  and  now  methinks  the  time 
is  come.  What  said  the  Master  Nazarene  himself?  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  Let  but  these  dissensions 
work  awhile,  and  we  shall  have  them.  Hark  thee,  Helba.  There 
is  rare  hunting  out  yonder.  I  will  see  for  myself.  Pick  me  half 
a  score  of  trusty  men.' 

*  Ten  men,  Illustrious  ?  '  demanded  Helba.  *  It  will  be  de- 
sperate with  so  small  an  escort.' 

*  As  thou  wilt,'  said  Varonius  with  a  smile.  *  Choose  me 
twelve.' 

XIV. 

Vreda  had  but  newly  returned  afoot  from  Deva,  and  was  travel- 
worn.  The  burden  of  the  flesh  lay  cruelly  upon  her,  and  her  soul 
was  heavy  because  of  the  pain  and  weariness  of  her  body.  It  was 
yet  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  low  clouds  which  hung  but 
just  above  the  tree-tops  prisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  mere  act 
of  breathing  a  weariness.  There  was  a  leaden  yearning  at  her 
heart,  and  her  sufiFerings  tempted  her  as  if  they  would  turn  her 
inward  hunger  into  a  regret.  But  she  would  not  have  it  so,  and 
of  set  purpose  she  rejoiced  in  the  pains  she  bore,  since  they  were 
a  part  of  the  work  she  had  chosen  and  not  to  be  separated  from  it. 
But  however  she  stoutened  her  heart — ^whether  with  prayers,  or 
with  the  thought  of  the  spreading  of  peace  and  light  among  her 
own  people,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  which  lay  before 
her — ^it  still  ached  in  fleshly  weakness.  The  unclothed  soul  would 
have  gone  in  pure  gladness  because  of  the  blessings  which  had  been 
granted  it,  but  clad  in  the  sorrows  of  the  body  grew  subject  to 
their  tyrannies. 

She  bethought  her  of  the  estate  from  which  she  was  translated, 
and  how  with  the  mere  thinking  of  it,  and  desiring  it,  her  soul 
had  blended  with  the  soul  of  Kalyris,  and  she  longed  again  for 
the  refreshment  of  that  dear  companionship,  and  the  earthly  years 
which  lay  between  her  and  its  renewing  stretched  into  a  desert 
of  days  which  seemed  impassable  to  the  heart. 

And  slowly,  as  she  sat  with  closed  eyes  and  burning  feet,  she 
became  aware  of  a  certain  gentle  inward  radiance  which  so  filled 
her  that  there  was  no  more  room  for  pain  or  sorrow.  Then,  as  it 
had  been  with  her  whilst  she  had  been  free  of  the  body,  she  saw, 
not  as  with  earthly  eyes,  but  with  the  perception  of  the  spirit,  the 
soul  of  Kalyris,  grown  amazing  for  beauty  and  for  the  love  which 
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dwelt  within  it.  And  as  the  soul  of  Kalyris  flashed  upon  the  soul 
of  Vreda,  she  knew  of  an  estate  of  peace  most  infinite,  and  of  a 
glory  beyond  imagining.  She  knew  moreover  that  Kalyris  dwelt 
in  that  estate,  and  had  full  assurance  that  herself  and  many  whom 
she  had  already  persuaded,  would  be  raised  into  it  at  such  times 
as  the  travails  of  their  life  should  be  accomplished. 

She  was  never  again  aware  of  the  presence  of  Kalyris  in  the 
days  of  her  second  pilgrimage,  but  the  influences  of  this  vision 
rested  with  her,  and  the  bare  memory  of  it  overcame  all  pains. 
It  had  seemed  to  endure  but  for  a  moment,  yet  when  she  became 
again  aware  of  the  world  the  clouds  had  already  broken  in  rain, 
and  the  sinking  sun  shone  on  freshened  verdure  firom  a  clear 
expanse  of  sky. 

It  was  the  voice  of  David  that  recalled  her. 

*  If  thou  art  refreshed,  daughter,  we  will  go  down  and  have 
speech  with  Hanun,' 

Vreda  arose  and  they  set  out  together. 

^I  am  not  willing  to  be  moved  too  easily,'  said  the  Saint, 
^  for  I  have  known  some  who  gave  themselves  up  to  delusions,  and 
went  astray  after  folly  of  their  own  devising.  Yet  I  await  a  sign, 
and  I  have  a  persuasion  that  to-night  it  will  be  given  me.  And 
I  know  of  a  certainty  that  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage  is  near.' 

They  found  Hanun  reclining  by  the  wall  of  his  own  house, 
half  dozing  in  the  level  rays  of  the  sun.  He  awoke  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  answered  the  Saint's  salutation  of  'Peace  be  vdth  thee ' 
with  a  smile. 

*  Folk  will  scarce  have  it  so,'  he  said.  *  There  is  like  to  be 
little  peace  in  Surfled  for  a  while.' 

'  Hath  aught  happened  newly  ? '  the  Saint  inquired. 

'Wenegog  hath  sent  at  great  cost  and  trouble  to  the  holy 
wells  of  Gaer-Fallador,'  said  Hanun  with  a  quaint  smile,  out  of 
which  all  the  cruelty  had  faded.  '  He  hath  sent  word  that  I  am 
to  await  him  at  close  of  day,  and  to  be  sprinkled  therewith  for 
my  better  recovery.  It  is  brotherly  meant,  but  strife  will  come 
of  it; 

*  Strife  must  be,'  answered  David,  *  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom 
it  Cometh.' 

*  I  say  not  so,'  returned  Hanun,  *  since  to  my  poor  thinking  it 
Cometh  mainly  by  thee.  I  wish  thee  well,  firiend  Sanctity,  and 
have  no  grudge  against  thee,  as  how  should  I  have  ?  I  tell  thee 
that  I  am  weU  satisfied  to  be  back  a-looking  on  green  trees  and 
sunlight,  and  had  never  a  mind  for  a  shelf  in  a  rock  with  maggots 
for  companions.' 
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*  Wilt  refuse  his  heathen  rites  ? '  asked  David  eagerly. 

<  Yea^'  said  Haniin  with  contrasting  tranquillity.  ^  I  will  lend 
my  &ee  no  more  to  Bel  and  his  burnings.  As  for  faiths,  I  care 
but  little.  I  have  questioned  of  many.  But  whether  it  be  that 
I  am  old  and  have  gone  cold-blooded  I  say  not,  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  harm  anything.' 

^  Art  blind  ? '  asked  David.  His  voice  cotdd  thunder  when  he 
would,  but  he  spoke  now  with  the  tender  appeal  of  a  &ther  to  a 
child,  and  his  tones  were  gentle  and  caressing.  <  Seest  not  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  within  thee  ? ' 

'  I  know  what  I  know,'  said  Hanun,  still  smiling,  ^  and  am  con- 
tent. Hast  changed  me  betwixt  ye.  I  had  as  lief  have  been 
burned  as  have  the  king's  son  touch  me  in  kindness  after  the  things 
I  had  done  to  him,  and  now  the  child's  prattle  soundeth  sweet  in 
mine  ears,  and  nought  grieveth  me  save  that  I  cannot  have  my 
days  again.' 

*  The  hour  I  have  awaited ! '  cried  the  Saint  in  a  loud  voice, 
suddenly.  A  strange  fire  burned  in  his  eyes,  and  he  fixed  his  glance 
upon  Hanun,  and  reached  out  a  hand  above  him.  ^  Thou  knowest 
it  not  as  yet,  but  thou  art  he  that  shall  carry  the  burthen  I  have 
borne.'  His  gaze  seemed  to  turn  inward,  and  he  stood  like  a 
man  in  a  trance.  '  'Twixt  thee  and  me,  daughter,  there  shall  be 
no  &rewells,  for  the  time  of  our  parting  is  no  more  than  as  a  drop 
to  yonder  river  to  the  time  of  companionship  that  awaiteth  us. 
I  shall  not  see  to-morrow's  sun.' 

*  Man ! '  cried  Hanun,  struggling  feebly  to  his  feet.  ^  How 
knowst  thou  that  ? ' 

<  I  know  it  of  a  surety,'  David  answered  with  a  great  calm. 
<  It  hath  been  given  to  many  to  know  the  hour  of  their  release. 
Patd,  my  master,  who  laid  hands  upon  me  in  Antioch,  spoke  of 
the  hour  of  his  departure  thirty  and  three  days  before  it ;  and 
Peter,  of  holy  memory,  spake  even  of  the  manner  of  his  death, 
knowing  that  he  shotdd  be  crucified  head  downwards.' 

Hanun  sank  back  upon  his  couch,  and  Vreda,  with  a  gesture 
altogether  womanly,  laid  both  hands  upon  the  Saint's  shoulders, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  angelic  sweetness  of  affec- 
tion. The  old  man's  softened  and  exalted  countenance  glowed  in 
the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun. 

*  Years  seventy  and  three  have  passed,'  he  said,  *  since  these 
old  ears  heard  the  noise  of  hosannahs  in  Jerusalem.  I  shall  hear 
them  again,  but  with  no  earthly  ears.'  He  stooped  and  laid  both 
hands  upon  Hanun's  head.  ^  Thou  art  called  and  chosen.  The 
change  is  not  yet,  but  Grod  hath  His  own  time.' 
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He  turned  away  with  no  further  word,  wrapping  his  robe 
about  him,  and  Vreda  walked  with  him.  Even  as  they  turned, 
Wenegog,  with  a  great  priestly  following,  rounded  a  wooded 
knoll,  and  strode  towards  them,  dark  against  the  illuminated 
pallor  of  the  western  sky.  The  Saint  turned  a  solemn  glance 
upon  him,  and  spoke  in  passing. 

*  Peace  be  with  thee.* 

'I  had  rather  the  pest  than  thy  blessing,'  the  arch-drnid 
answered.  His  followers  drew  their  robes  aside  with  looks  of 
hate  and  scorn,  and  the  combatants  parted  to  meet  no  more. 

David  led  the  way  towards  his  own  abiding  place,  and  had 
reached  deep  into  the  wood  before  he  spoke  again. 

*  Daughter,  here  we  part.' 

He  stood  still,  and  Vreda  clung  to  him  with  tears,  seeing  her 
own  loneliness  before  her. 

*Nay,'  he  said,  *  rather  rejoice  with  me  that  the  hours  of  my 
tribulation  are  at  an  end.' 

And  with  that  they  also  parted. 

Wenegog  striding  home  alone  with  black  rage  at  his  heart, 
cursing  Hanun  for  his  apostasy,  heard  behind  him  in  the  sacred 
grove  the  hurried  halting  step  and  quickened  breathing  which 
had  arrested  him  at  the  same  spot  a  month  before.  The  ghastly 
creature  was  here  again,  knife  in  hand. 

*  What  now  ?  '  asked  Wenegog. 

*  It  is  done,'  the  other  panted. 

*  With  this  ? '  said  Wenegog,  pointing  at  the  knife. 

*  None  escape  from  it,  and  I  struck  deep.' 
^  Give  it  to  me.' 

The  man  ofifered  it,  holding  it  gingerly  by  the  haft  as  if  he 
dreaded  it.    Wenegog  accepted  it,  and  moved  a  pace  nearer. 

^None  escape  from  it  ? '  he  said,  scrutinising  the  blade  in  the 
dim  light. 

*  None,  master,  none.' 

The  arch-druid  struck  swift  and  deep,  and  the  man  fell 
without  a  groan. 

*  Wilt  tell  no  tales,'  said  Wenegog,  looking  darkly  down.  He 
threw  the  knife  into  the  underbrush  and  walked  away. 


(To^  continued,) 
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PIRACY  is  not  a  failing  peculiar  to  America.  In  the  New 
Princeton  Eeview  (Sept.  1887)  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  alleges 
that  certain  English  publishers  can  also  run  up  the  *  Jolly  Eoger ' 
on  occasion,  and  sail  under  the  Black  Flag.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  Mr.  Matthews  {vir  lepidisaimua  et  amicus  meua)  with  his 
eye  on  persons  who  steal  from  American  authors.  But  neither 
Mr.  Matthews  nor  any  other  writer  on  his  side  explains  why  the 
books  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Howells,  Mark  Twain,  Mr.  Frank 
Stockton,  and  others,  are  quite  safe  here,  while  Mr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Besant  are  invariably  pirated  over  there.  Mr.  Matthews 
asserts  that  some  English  booksellers  pirate  some  American 
authors.  This  may  be  so,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  Mark 
Twain  can  protect  such  a  popular  book  as  Hucldeberry  Finn  from 
being  stolen  in  England.  He  doea  protect  it,  stolen  it  is  not ; 
and  if  popular  English  authors  could  only  be  as  safe  in  America 
as  Mark  Twain  is  in  England,  they  would  be  fairly  contented. 


* 


We  have  stolen  freely  in  England  :  Poe,  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  and  in  early  days  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  all 
suffered  things  intolerable.  But  Mr.  Matthews  declares  that  we 
now  steal  worse  than  of  yore.  He  talks  of  *  great  and  increasing 
piracy  by  British  publishers.'  But  how,  Mr.  Matthews,  can  the 
piracy  be  increasing  if  your  country's  sons  and  daughters  are 
protected  here  ?  Protected  they  manifestly  are,  either  by  law  or 
by  custom,  or  by  the  *  courtesy  of  England.'  Nobody  will  steal  a 
novel  which  Mr.  Matthews  publishes  here,  but  even  a  novel  by 
this  weak  and  unpractised  hand  is  not  safe  in  America. 


•     * 
* 


The  books  which  Mr.  Matthews   says  are  pirated  may  be 
glanced  at.   I  don't  paine  any  English  names,  as  one  of  the  accused 
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denies  Mr,  Matthews's  assertions,  and  the  reply  has  yet  to  be 
heard.  He  speaks  of  thirty-six  American  captures,  all  in  one 
series.  Among  them  are  six  tales  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  E.  P. 
Roe ;  also  The  Wide  Wide  Worlds  Beii  Hwr^  and  so  forth ;  also 
plenty  of  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne.  I  should  have  fancied  that 
copyright  in  Cooper  had  lapsed ;  but  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Miss  Alcott, 
Mark  Twain,  the  author  of  Helenas  BabieSy  and  Miss  Phelps, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Warner,  and  Mrs.  Green,  author  of  the  Leavenworth 
Caaej  are  among  other  hands  impressed.  In  England  we  find 
Yankee  Ticklers,  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Tid  Bits,  by  Mr,  Bret 
Harte,  works  not  so  christened  perhaps  by  their  authors.  'Certain 
employers  of  literary  labour,  according  to  Mr.  Matthews,  pay 
Mr.  Brooks  for  writing  introductions  to  his  books,  but  not  for  the 
books  themselves.  Mr.  Habberton  is  obliged  to  '  sell  advanced 
sheets '  to  his  English  publisher.  Do  these  get  stolen  ?  That 
has  occurred  in  the  case  of  English  advanced  sheets  sent  to 
American  publishers, 

Mr.  Matthews  hew  other  charges  unpleasant  to  English  ears. 
He  speaks  of  a  change  in  the  title  of  a  popular  Sunday  novel, 
and  a  new  preface  signed  with  the  author's  name.  This  may 
be  paralleled  by  the  New  York  publisher  who  issues  a  book  pur- 
porting to  be  by  a  popular  English  author,  though  that  author 
never  wrote  a  line  of  it.  Mr.  Matthews  thinks  that  American 
pirates  *  do  not  mangle  their  victims.'  They  do,  however,  when 
it  suits  them.  Mr.  Matthews  admits  that  *  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  stolen  book  on  the  lists  of '  certain  English  publishers, 
*  a  majority,  it  may  be,  of  English  publishers,'  A  very  large 
majority  probably.  But  Mr.  Matthews  never,  never  tells  us  why 
or  how  Mr.  Howells  and  Mark  Twain  now  escape  piracy  in 
England,  while  no  English  author  of  a  tithe  of  their  celebrity 
could  hope  to  escape  in  America. 

•     * 
* 

Here  I  must  confess  that  I  once  was  a  pirate  sans  le  savoir. 
I  edited  Mr.  Poe's  Poems,  not^  to  be  sure,  from  greed  of  gold,  but 
because  *  I  wished  to  see  him  look  respectable,'  as  Leech's  Derby 
cad  says  to  the  nobleman  whose  coat  he  is  brushing.  I  was  not 
then  aware  that  copyright  in  Poe's  Poems  still  lived,  and  his  heirs 
or  assigns  are  very  welcome  to  my  share  in  the  gains  of  an 
unconscious  piracy.  They  have  only  to  apply  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Ship. 
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The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  I  am  persuaded  to 
print,  believing  that  it  describes  a  condition  of  things  very 
common,  lamentable,  and  prejudicial  to  happiness* 

Giftless  gifts,  and  unprofitable. 

Sib, — I  am  a  young  Woman  conveniently  handsome,  and  about 
to  marry  the  Man  of  my  Heart.  In  this  posture  of  affairs  there 
is  one  circumstance  that  vexes  me.  I  mean  the  unreasonable 
opinion  of  me  entertained  by  my  friends.  As  is  common  in  our 
day,  they  have  shown  their  generosity  (for  which  I  thank  them) 
by  making  me  various  gifts,  but  I  cannot  think  that  they  have 
displayed  their  wit.  What  manner  of  woman  must  I  appear  if  I 
do  really  deserve  the  offerings  of  my  acquaintances  ?  I  am  not 
more  than  ordinary  partial  to  the  caJces  called  muffins,  yet  here 
am  I  burdened,  already,  with  thirteen  pairs  of  silver  '  muffineers' ! 
Tis  an  unlucky  number,  yet  I  am  under  no  superstitious  uneasi- 
ness, for  I  conceive  that  to-morrow's  post  will  bring  me  an 
addition  to  the  simi.  Like  the  man  in  the  child's  song,  I  may 
say — 

What's  here) 

A  muffineer  I 

You  will  acknowledge,  sir,  that  the  most  unconquered  appetite 
for  muffins  does  not  require  so  many  of  these  little  appliances. 
Bat  my  friends  not  only  think  me  insatiate  of  muffins,  they  also 
have  determined  that  I  hear  no  music  so  welcome  as  the  summons 
to  a  meal.  The  poet  writes  of  *  thou  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner 
bell,'  but  my  familiars  seem  to  consider  the  gong  even  more 
stirring  and  desirable.  By  way  of  marriage  present  I  have  already 
received  eleven  gongs,  and  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  multitude. 
I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  with  my  other  gifts.  Among 
them  are  sixteen  travelling  clocks,  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  apostles.  You  will  understand  me  to  intend  those 
large  spoons  headed  with  the  effigies  of  the  Disciples.  Do  you 
not  think,  sir,  that  charity,  now  so  active,  might  ordain  a  central 
hall  and  clearing  house  for  wedding  presents,  whereby  a  distressed 
virgin  might  exchange  her  superfluity  of  muffineers  and  apostles 
and  candlesticks  for  usefrd  kitchen  gear,  such  as  pots  and  pans  ? 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Clearista. 
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This  infantile  meditation  is  from  the  muse  of  Miss  May 
Kendall. 

IN  THE  TOY  SHOP. 

The  Child  had  longings  all  unspoken — 

She  was  a  naughty  child. 
She  had  *  a  will  that  must  be  broken' ; 

Her  brothers  drove  her  wild. 
She  read  the  tale,  but  skipped  the  moral. 

She  thought :  *  One  might  be  good, 
If  one  could  never  scream  and  quarrel, 

If  one  were  only  wood  ! ' 

Meanwhile  the  Doll :  *  Ah,  fatal  chasm ! 

Although  I  Ve  real  curls, 
I  am  not  made  of  protoplasm, 

Like  other  little  girls. 
You  see  on  every  wooden  feature 

My  animation's  nil. 
How  nice  to  be  a  human  creature, 

Get  cross,  and  have  a  will !' 

And  what  may  be  the  real  issue 

There  's  none  hath  understood ; 
But  some  of  us  are  nervous  tissue, 

And  some  of  us  are  wood. 
And  some  to  suflFering,  striving  wildly, 

Are  never  quite  resigned ; 
While  we  of  wood  yet  murmur  mildly 

At  being  left  behind. 


M.  K. 


We  often  ask  what  novels  people  read.  The  answer  is  found 
in  Mr.  Mudie's  statistics,  wherein  one  author  shows  his  thousands, 
and  another  his  hundreds,  while  tens  serve  the  turn  of  most. 
But  what  novels  do  people  buy  ?  In  England  they  only  buy  six 
shilling  novels  and  cheap  editions,  such  as  those  with  pictorial 
covers  at  railway  stations.  The  design  on  the  cover  is  too  often 
like  the  picture  of  the  mermaid  outside  the  show,  but  the  whole 
gallery  of  decorative  covers  might  be  exhibited,  with  profit,  in 
Bond  Street.  The  gallery  would  show  a  fine  balance  between 
domestic  and  ^  amatorious '  interest  on  one  hand,  and  romance  on 
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the  other.  The  drawings  on  the  covers  either  display  a  man 
talking  to  a  girl  (this  is  Incident,  as  understood  by  the  mild 
novelist),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  appalling  adventures 
with  Bulls,  Burglars,  Detectives,  Houses  on  Fire,  Poisoners, 
Somnambulists,  are  drawn  with  plenty  of  colour.  These  represent 
Romance,  and,  to  judge  by  covers  alone,  public  taste  is  divided 
pretty  equally. 

• 

This  is  a  digression,  a  very  wide  digression.  To  return  to  the 
statistics  of  book-buying,  the  New  York  Critic  publishes  some, 
derived  from  the  accounts  of  *  a  wholesale  book  store  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley.'  The  number  of  1,000  copies  is  chosen  as 
'  scratch,'  so  to  speak,  and  then  the  figures  of  author's  sales  are 
reduced  in  proportion.  But  the  popularity  of  English  novelists 
in  America  cannot  be  estimated,  as  the  cheap  piratical  editions 
are  not  counted.  Now,  when  there  are  thirteen  cheap  piratical 
editions  of  one  English  novel,  not  to  count  them  is  to  leave  much 
out  of  the  reckoning. 

* 

Heading  the  list — starting  from  scratch — with  1,000  to  his 
name,  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe.  Does  any  reader  of  Longman's  Magazine 
know  Mr.  Roe's  novels  ?  They  are  not  at  all  like  those  of  Dumas, 
or  Tolstoi,  or  Scott,  or  Ouida,  or  Dickens,  or  Balzac,  or  Thackeray : 
they  are  more  like  stories  in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  To  prefer 
£•  P.  Roe  to  all  other  novelists  is  a  choice  that  speaks  trumpet- 
tongued  in  favour  of  the  hearts,  rather  than  the  heads,  of  the 
students  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley.  Next  comes  Dickens, 
thank  Heaven,  800  up ;  then  a  lady  I  never  heard  of,  Mrs.  Mary  ^ 
J.  H.  Holmes  (342),  then  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (282),  with  whose 
works  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted.  But  next,  not 
bad  considering,  is  Sir  Walter,  with  232.  Next  a  bevy  of  American 
nymphs,  whose  name  and  fame  have  not  reached  this  inattentive 
ear.  Thackeray  scores  74,  Mr.  Stevenson  40,  Mr.  Stockton  only 
14  (a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley),  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  attains  the  same  inconsiderable  triumph.  Two 
Fieldings  only  were  bought  in  tKe  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  which 
prefers  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  to  Tom  Jones.  These  are  the  benign  re- 
sults of  progress  and  education.  Apparently  the  book-buyers  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  like  books  (setting  Dickens  and  Scott  aside) 
almost  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  true  value.  In  poetry  the 
statistics  are  odd.    Mr.  Poe  has  only  5  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  335, 
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and  our  Laureate's  272.  And  who  is  the  most  popular  British 
lyrist  after  Lord  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare  ?  Well,  of  all  Eng- 
lish poets,  dead  or  living,  except  Shakespeare  and  Lord  Tennyson, 
the  favourite  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  is— Owen  Meredith 
— ^by  a  very  large  majority. 

• 
Has  any  man  of  letters  lately  received  a  flattering  communi- 
cation from  The  Trinity  Historical  Society,  Dallas,  Texas  ?  Has 
he  been  unanimously  elected  a  non-resident  member  of  the 
Society  ?  Has  he  been  asked  to  add  his  autograph  to  a  small  but 
valuable  collection  in  the  library  of  the  Society  ?  Has  his  photo- 
graph also  been  demanded — for  the  library?  If  so,  before  he 
complies  with  these  agreeable  requests,  let  him  note  that  the 
name  of  the  secretary  is  Charles  Stewart  Swindells.  *  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  sporting  character  called  Swindells?'  Mr.  Tom 
Hood  once  asked  the  sporting  prophet  of  his  journal.^ 


For  the  following  Ballade  of  *  A  Man  and  a  Brother '  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Werner : — 

BALLADE   OF   THE  BLAMELESS  ETHIOP. 
(TO  J,  R,  W.  ON  THE  UPPER  CONGO.) 

His  skin  is  of  the  sleekest  brown. 
This  fellow-man  who  makes  me  sad, 

He  hath  the  antics  of  a  clown. 
And  loafeth  like  an  Undergrad ; — 
More  wiles  than  e'er  Odysseus  had 

He  hides  beneath  his  woolly  crop, — 
He  is  but  very  lightly  clad — 
The  Blameless  Ethiop ! 

One  morning  from  Mataddi  town 

I  took  my  way,  a  pilgrim  glad, — 
Behind  me,  bearing  on  his  crown 

My  goods,  the  hoof  did  Sambo  pad ; 

He  started  sore,  as  one  y-drad — 
He  fell  to  earth  with  mighty  flop — 

He  moaned,  *  Him  legs  am  bery  bad,'— 
The  Blameless  Ethiop ! 


Nioholatt 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  m 

Before  that  evening's  sun  went  down 

There  was  a  white  man  raving  mad, — 
In  vain  the  white  might  chide  or  frown, 

The  black  smiled  on,  like  sweet  St.  Chad ; 

Then  did  I  raise  my  staff,  and  add 
New  arguments  to  make  him  hop, — 

Good  lack !  how  nimbly  did  he  gad — 
The  Blameless  Ethiop ! 

Envoy, 

Though  Neptune,  in  the  Iliad, 

Supped  in  the  land  of  Kloof  and  Kop, — 

Yet  you  and  I  will  shun,  my  lad, 
The  Blameless  Ethiop ! 


Information  about  Mother  Groose  is  still  not  to  be  had. 
In  February  of  this  year  I  ventured  to  ask  any  reader  of  the 
AtheTKBvm,  who  possessed  any  knowledge  of  Mother  Goose,  or 
of  *  Songs  of  the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Gooseys  Melodies '  (1719),  to 
impart  his  lore.  There  was  no  news  of  Mother  Goose,  but  an 
American  bookseller's  journal  mentioned  a  Boston  edition  of 
*  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,'  of  1 719.  I  wrote  to  the  editor  implor- 
ing him  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Melodies  made  for  me,  but  he 
answered  not.  Now  Col.  W.  F.  Prideaux,  in  Notes  wnd  Queries 
(Aug.  26),  writes  that  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  the  most  learned  of 
ballad-loving  men,  told  him  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  '  Mother 
Goose's  Melodies '  which  *  mysteriously  disappeared '  when  it  was 
going  to  be  reprinted.  I  cannot  think  the  title  of  Mother  Goose 
(1719)  was  borrowed  from  Perrault's  Contea  de  Ma  Mh'e  L'Oye 
(1696),  because  Perrault's  Contes  are  not  known  to  have  been 
Englished  before  1746.  The  title  Contea  de  Ma  M^re  VOye  is 
older  than  Eegnier,  and  is,  probably,  analogous  to  Contea  de 
Loupa  and  Contea  de  la  Cigogne^  as  Colonel  Prideaux  remarks. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  took  it  from  Perrault. 


That  is  a  pretty  part  of  the  Greek  Anthology  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Manes  of  pets,  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  MSnagerie 
Intime.  Cicalas,  partridges,  linnets  have  their  epitaphs,  like 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  *  Geist '  and  *  Atossa.'  Here  is  a  version  of 
Tymnes'  lines  on  his  dead  sea-mew  {Epitumbia  199) : — 


H2  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  . 

Bird  of  the  Graces,  dear  sea-mew,  whose  note 

Was  like  the  halcyon's  song, 
In  death  thy  wings  and  thy  sweet  spirit  float 

Still  paths  of  the  Night  along  I 

One  seems  to  see  the  white  bird  drifting  on  wings  unstirred  down 
the  dark  ways  of  death,  *  past  the  White  Eock  and  the  Land  of 
Dreams/  to  join  the  sea-fowl  happy  on  the  shores  of  Persephone. 

What  with  Tymnes,  and  what  with  Mr.  Swinburne's  noble 
triolets  of  a  new  kind,  in  the  October  number  of  the  English 
Illustrated^  sea-mews  have  been  happy  in  their  poets.  And, 
a  propoSy  here  we  salute  the  author  of  Et  Caeteray  in  that 
magazine,  and  wish  Mr.  Traill  much  joy — and  few  correspondents. 


The  'Donna.' 


The  Editot  begd   to  acknowledge  the  receipt    of  1/.  from  Dr.  Dammere,   1/. 
from  *  Edith/  and  10#.  from  *  L.  C* 


NOTICE  TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  requests  that  his  correspondents  toiU  he  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  he  returned  in  case  of  non- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acci- 
dental loss.    AU  communications  should  he  addressed  to 

The  Editor  of  Jjovqvjls^b  Magazine, 

39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C* 
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DO  NOT   LET  YOUR  CHILD  DIE!©) 

FtanlngB*  ChilOren's  Powders  Prsrent  ConTulsiooB.  ^ 

ARE    COOLING    AND    SOOTHING.  -ri 

FENNINBS'         : 
CHILDREN'S  POWDERS.^ 

Ft  ChUdren  Cutting  their  Teeth,  to  prevent  Convuliton*, 
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a  tender  babe. 

Sold  in  etampod  bona,  at  1«.  lid  and  is,  id.  (great  tavlnff),  with  lUl 

direcUona.   Sent  port-ftee  tor  15  stamps. 

Direct  to  Alfebd  Futhixos,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 

Bead   FEKXINGS'  EVERT  MOTHER'S  BOOK,  which  eon-   _ 

taiae  Talvi^  Hints  on  Feeding.  Teething,  Weaning,  Sleeping,  *c.  Q 


Coughs,  Golds,  Bronchitis. 
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~  )).  oontahi  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 
Ai  Iwxes. 
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'THE  STOMACH  BOVERNS  THE  WORLD.' 

General  Gordon. 
DEPARTED  ERRORS.— *  Our  pait  becomes  the  migrHtiBtt  Teacher  to  oar   FUTURE; 
looking   back  over  tbe  Tombs   of  BEPAIttED   EREOBS,  we  behold   by  the  aide  of 
each  the  face  of  a  WAHNINO  AKOEL.*  Lord  Lytton. 

APTERAMT'SPIEASTJRE 

USE 

END'S  '  FRUIT  SilLT ' 

AND 

END'S' VEGETABLE  MOTO; 

*  Men  laugh  and  riot  till  the  feast  is  o'er, 
TLen  corner  thd  recleoniag,  and  they   laugh 
no  more.' 


'  Moderation 
running 
chain 


is  the  sillcen    string 

through   the     pearl 

of  all  virtues.' 

fiiSHOP  Hall.. 


*COMINa  EVENTS  CAST  THEIB  SHADOWS  BEFORE.' 


D HAWING  AN  OVERBBAFT  ON  THE 
BANK  OF  LIFE.— lAte  hours,  tasked, 
minataral  excitement,  breathing  impure  air.  toi> 
rich  food,  alcoholic  di  ink,  gouty,  rheumat>c,  and 
other  blood  poisons,  feverish  cold,  bilioneiiesd. 
sick  headache,  skin  ernptlons,  pimples  on  the 
face,  want  of  appetite,  sournesis  of  the  8toina<"li . 
ate.— Use  ENu'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  (and  ENCS 
•  VKG  BTABLB  MOTO '  as  occislon  may  reqnire ) . 
They  are  everything  you  could  wish  as  a  aiinple 
and  natural  health-giving  agent.  Toa  caimot 
overstate  their  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood 
pure  and  free  from  diseav. 


HOW  to  AVOID  the   INJUBIOUS  EFFECTS  of  STIMULAH-TS. 

THE  present  system  of  living— partaking  of  too  rich  foods,  as  pastry,  saccharine  and  fatty  subKtanoes,  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  exercise— frequently  deranges  tbe  liver.  I  would  ad  viae  all  bUiou;^ 
people,  unless  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  c«re  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  dritik». 
avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Exper'ence  shows  that  porter,  mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark 
sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ;  while  liirht  white  winea,and  ftin 
or  whisky  largely  diluted  »ith  soda-water,  will  be  found  the  lea«>t  objectionable.  ENDS  'FRUIT  8AL.T*  ani 
ENO'S  'VEGETABLE  MOTO'  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  tbe  liver ;  they  poi««es9 
the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  t<r  loHt.  and  place  the  invalid  on  tbe  right  track  to 
health.  A  world  of  woes  is  avoid-d  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO  S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  and  ENO  S  '  VEGET  AB  LK 
MOTO ' :  thertfore  no  family  should  ever  be  without  them. 

ENO'S    •  FRUIT    SALT'    versus    BRANDY. 

•rpHERE  were  a  few  attacks!  of  mild  dysentery,  brought  mainly  on  by  ill-considered  de«-otion  to  brandy,  or 
J.     biliousness  produced  by  the  same  cause.    For  the  latter  >*e  us*^  taswear  by  EKO'S  *'  FRUlT  SALT,"  which 
is  simply  invaluable.'— &«  *  Coiial  Lands,'  Vol.  I.  • 


HEADACHE,    DISORDERED   STOMACH,  AND   NERVOUS   DISEASES. 
OR  X  eoun  RREUMtTIC  COIDITUN  OF   THE  BLOOD,    PROOUCINB   LIVER   DISTURBMCE,  LIVER    IIOIBESTIOI, 
BILIMT  OISTDRBUCE,  UD  PERilSTIRB  IIIIII6ESTI0II,  USE 

£:N0'S    « VEGET ABILiE     liilOTO.' 


A  short  trial  will  prove  EXO'8  'VEGETABLE  MOTO*  to  be  of  the  hijrheat  excellence  as  a  natural,  aim  pie, 
and  painlers  Tonic  Aperient,  end  in  every  way  rb  simple  as  sound  Ripe  Fruit;  should  be  kept  ready  for  auy 
emergency  in  headncbe  and  disorderp<l  stomach,  flatulence  (or  wind  on  the  stomach),  Lc.  &c. 

WANT  OF  SLEEP,  SORROW,  ANXIOUS  CARE.— Few  know  the  great  value  of  halfadoxen  of  uative 
}}  oysters  (or  more,  well  chewed),  with  fresh  k-mon  juice  and  a  very  sniall  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  t  m^^ 
twice,  oi  thr.ce  a  day  ;  also,  when  necessary,  take  one  of  Eno's  *  Vegetable  Motop.'  Both  oysters  and  '  Vegetable 
Motos*  are  of  the  very  highest  excellence  in  restoring  any  functional  derangement  of  the  liver  or  digestive 
organs ;  they  create  a  natural  and  healthy  force  by  natnml  means.    In  advanced  life  they  are  beyond  praise. 

WEST     INDIES. 

To  Mr.  J.  C.  Kno,  London.—'  Fleane  send  nio  a  further  supply  of  your  "  VEGETABLE  MOTO"  to  tbe  value 
of  the  P.O.  Order  enclosed  (eight  shillings).  The  first  small  parcel  received  came  up  fully  to  what  is  wriitc  n  «)f 
them.— St.  Kitt^,  We  t  Indies,  11th  Oct.  1887.' 

CA  VTIOy.— Examine  each  Botfff,  and  see  thr  Cnpsnle  is  marked  •  EA'O'S.*     Wilhouf  it.  you  hare  h<en  imposed  on 
hy  a  vorUihu  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemiatt.    Directions  in  Si xtttn  Languages  Uou  to  Prtveut  Ditteajt, 
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CHAPTEH  XIV. 

A    SINE    QUA    NON. 

BARB  Alt  A  was  on  her  way  home  from  Ashbiirt  on.  She  had  attended 
her  aunt's  funeral,  and  knew  that  a  little  sum  of  about  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  was  hers,  left  her  by  her  aunt.  She  was  occupied  with 
her  thoughts.  Was  there  any  justification  for  Jasper  ?  The  father 
was  hateful.  She  could  excuse  his  leaving  home — that  was  nothing ; 
each  a  home  must  be  intolerable  to  a  young  man  of  spirit — but  to 
rob  his  father  was  another  matter.  Barbara  could  not  quite  riddle 
the  puzzle  out  in  her  mind.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Babb  had  con- 
fided the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  Jasper,  and  that  Jasper  had 
made  away  with  them.  He  had  been  taken  and  sent  to  prison  at 
Prince's  Town.  Thence  he  had  escaped,  and  whilst  escaping  had 
met  with  the  accident  which  had  brought  him  to  become  an  inmate 
of  Morwell  House.  Jasper's  story  that  he  had  lost  the  money  was 
fsilse.  He  had  himself  taken  it.  Barbara  copld  not  quite  make 
it  out ;  she  tried  to  put  it  from  her.  •  What  mattered  it  how 
the  robbery  had  been  committed  ? — sufficient  that  the  man  who 
took  the  money  was  with  h'er  father.  A^Tiat  had  he  done  with  the 
money  ?  That  no  one  but  himself  could  tell,  and  that  she  would 
not  ask  him.  -    '  - 

It  was  vain  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Fifteen  hundred  poti^ds 
were  gone,  and  the  loss  of  that  money  might  afiect -Eve's  prospects.  . 

VOL.  XI.  iro.  LXTI.  . '  I 
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Eve  was  already  attracting  admiration,  but  who  would  take  her  for 
her  beauty  alone  ?  Eve,  Barbara  sdid  to  herself,  was  a  jewel  that 
must  be  kept  in  a  velvet  and  morocco  case,  and  must  not  be  put  to 
rough  usage.  She  must  have  money.  She  must  marry  where 
nothing  would  be  required  of  her  but  to  look  and  be — charming. 

It  was  clear  to  Barbara  that  Mr.  Coyshe  was  struck  with  her 
sister,  and  Mr.  Coyshe  was  a  promising,  pushing  man,  sure  to  make 
his  way.  If  a  man  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself  he  impresses 
others  with  belief  in  him.  Mr.  Jordan  was  loud  in  his  praises ; 
Barbara  had  sufficient  sense  to  dislike  his  boasting,  but  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Though  his  manner  was  not  to  her  taste,  she  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Coyshe  was  a  genius,  and  a  man  whose  name 
would  be  known  through  England. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  only  thing  she  could  think  of  was 
to  insist  on  her  father  making  over  Morwell  to  Eve  on  his  death ; 
as  for  herself — she  had  her  fifty  pounds,  and  she  could  go  as  house- 
keeper to  some  lady ;  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  would  recommend 
her.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  thought  of  by  any  man,  with  only 
fifty  pounds,  and  with  a  plain  feice. 

When  Barbara  reached  this  point  she  laughed,  and  then  she 
sighed.  She  laughed  because  the  idea  of  her  being  married  was 
so  absurd.  She  sighed  because  she  was  tired.  Just  then,  quite 
uncalled  for  and  unexpected,  the  form  of  Jasper  Babb  rose  up  before 
her  mind's  eye,  as  she  had  last  seen  him,  pale,  looking  after  her, 
waving  his  hat. 

She  was  returning  to  him  without  a  word  from  his  father,  of 
forgiveness,  of  encouragement,  of  love.  She  was  scheming  a  future 
for  herself  and  for  Eve  ;  Jasper  had  no  future,  only  a  horrible  past, 
which  cast  a  shadow  forward,  and  took  all  hope  out  of  the  present, 
and  blighted  the  future.  If  she  could  but  have  brought  him  a 
kind  message,  it  would  have  inspired  him  to  redeem  his  great  fault, 
to  persevere  in  well-doing.  She  knew  that  she  would  find  him 
watching  for  her  return  with  a  wistful  look  in  his  dark  full  eyes, 
asking  her  if  she  brought  him  consolation. 

Then  she  reproached  herself  because  she  had  left  his  parting 
farewell  unacknowledged.  She  had  been  ungracious;  no  doubt 
she  had  hurt  his  feelings. 

She  had  passed  through  Tavistock,  with  her  groom  riding  some 
way  behind  her,  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  trotting  horse,  and 
almost  immediately  a  well-known  voice  called,  <  Glad  to  see  your 
face  turned  homewards,  Miss  Jordan.' 
•  Good  evening,  Mr.  Coyshe.' 
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'  Our  roads  run  together,  to  my  advantage.  What  is  that  you 
are  carrying  ?    Can  I  relieve  you  ? ' 

*  A  violin.  The  boy  is  careless,  he  might  let  it  fall.  Besides, 
he  is  burdened  with  my  valise  and  a  bundle.' 

*  What !  has  your  aunt  bequeathed  a  violin  to  you  ? ' 

A  little  colour  came  into  Barbara's  cheeks,  as  she  answered,  ^  I 
am  bringing  it  home  from  over  the  moor.'  She  blushed  to  have 
to  equivocate. 

*  I  hope  you  have  had  something  more  substantial  left  you  than 
an  old  fiddle,'  said  the  surgeon. 

*  Thank  you,  my  poor  aunt  has  been  good  enough  to  leave  me 
something  comfortable,  which  will  enable  my  dear  father  to  make 
up  to  Eve  for  the  sum  that  has  been  lost.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Coyshe.     *  Charmed ! ' 

*  By  the  way,'  Barbara  began,  *  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you, 
but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity.  You  were  quite  in  the  wrong 
about  the  saucer  of  sour  milk,  though  I  admit  there  was  a  stocking 
—but  how  you  saw  that,  passes  my  comprehension.* 

*  I  did  not  see  it,  I  divined  it,'  said  the  young  man,  with  his 
protruding  light  eyes  staring  at  her  with  an  odd,  mischievous  ex- 
pression in  them.  *  It  is  part  of  the  mysteries  of  medicine — a 
faculty  akin  to  inspiration  in  some  doctors,  that  they  see  with  their 
inner  eyes  what  is  invisible  to  the  outer  eye.  For  instance,  I  can 
see  right  into  your  heart,  and  I  see  there  something  that  looks  to 
me  very  much  like  the  wound  I  patched  up  in  Mr.  Jasper's  pate. 
Whilst  his  has  been  healing,  yours  has  been  growing  worse.' 

Barbara  turned  cold  and  shivered.  *  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Coyshe,  do  not  say  such  things ;  you  frighten  me.' 

He  laughed. 

She  remained  silent,  uneasy  and  vexed.  Presently  she  said, 
*  It  is  not  true ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.' 

<  But  the  stocking  was  under  the  sofa-cushion,  and  you  said, 
Not  true,  at  first.    Wait  and  look.' 

*  Doctor,  it  is  not  true  at  all.  That  is,  I  Have  a  sort  of  trouble 
or  pain,  but  it  is  all  about  Eve.  I  have  been  very  unhappy  about 
the  loss  of  her  money,  and  that  has  fretted  me  greatly.' 

*  I  foresaw  it  would  be  lost.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  lost,  but  Eve  shall  be  no  loser.' 

*  Look  here.  Miss  Jordan,  a  beautiful  face  is  like  a  beautiful 
Bong,  charming  in  itself,  but  infinitely  better  with  an  accompani- 
ment.' 

*  ^Tiat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Coyshe  ? ' 

iz 
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*  A  sweet  girl  may  have  beauty  and  amiability,  but  though  tHese 
may  be  excellent  legs  for  the  matrimonial  stool,  a  third  must  be 
added  to  prevent  an  upset,  and  that — ^metallic'  .      ' 

Barbara  made  no  reply.  The  audacity  and  impudence  of  the 
young  surgeon  took  the  power  to  reply  from  her. 

*  You  have  not  given  me  that  fiddle,'  ^aid  Coyshe. 

*  I  am  not  sure  you  will  carry  it  carefully,'  answered  Barbara  | 
nevertheless  she  resigned  it  to  him.  *  When  you  part  from  me  let 
the  boy  have  it.    I  will  not  ride  into  Morwell  cumbered  with  it.* 

^  A  doctor,'  said  Coyshe,  *  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  profession, 
must  be  endowed  with  instinct  as  well  as  science.  A  cat  does 'not 
know  what  ails  it,  but  it  knows  when  it  is  out  of  sorts  ;  instinct 
teaches  it  to  swallow  a  blade  of  grass.  Instinct  with  us  discovers 
the  disorder,  science  points  out  the  remedy.  I  may  say  without 
boasting  that  I  am  brimming  with  instinct — ^you  have  had  a  sp^i- 
men  or  two-^and  I  have  passed  splendid  examinations,  so  that  tes-' 
tifies  to  my  science.  Beer  Alston  cannot  retain  ine  long,  my  proper 
sphere  is  London.  I  understand  the  Duke  has  heard  of  me,  and 
said  to  some  one,  whom  I  will  not  name,  that  if  I  come  to  town  he 
will  introduce  me.  If  once  started  on  the  rails  I  must  run  to 
success.  Now  I  want  a  word  with  you  in  confidence,  Miss  Jordan. 
That  boy  is  sufficiently  in  the  rear  not  to  hear.  You  will  be  mum, 
I  trust  ? ' 

Barbara  slightly  nodded  her  assent. 

*  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  been  struck  with  your  sister,  Miss 
Eve.  Who  could  fail  to  see  her  and  not  become  a  worshipper  ? 
She  is  a  radiant  star ;  I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful,  and 
she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.' 

'  Indeed,  indeed  she  is,'  said  Barbara,  earnestly. 

*  MontecucuUi  said,'  continued  the  surgeon,  ^  that  in  war  three 
things  are  necessary :  money ;  secondly,  money ;  thirdly,  money. 
In  love  it  is  the  same.  We  may  regret  it,  but  it  is  undeni- 
able.' 

Barbara  did  not  know  what  to  say.  The  assurance  of  the  young 
man  imposed  on  her ;  she  did  not  like  him  particularly,  but  he  was 
superior  in  culture  to  most  of  the  young  men  she  knew,  who  had 
no  ideas  beyond  hunting  and  shooting. 

After  a  little  while  of  consideration,  she  said,  *  Do  you  think 
you  would  make  Eve  happy  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  all  the  instincts  of  the  family-man  in 
me.  A  man  may  marry  a  score  of  times  and  be  father  of  fifty  chil*- 
dren,  without  instinct  developing  the  special  features  of  domes- 
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ticity.    They  are  bom  in  a  man,  not  acquired.    P(Uer^f<mvilia8 
nasdiur^  non  fiV 

*  Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? ' 

*  No,  not  yet ;  I  am  only  feeling  my  way.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  what  brought  me  into  notice  with  the  Duke.  He  was  ill 
last  autumn  when  down  at  Endsleigh  for  the  shooting,  and  his 
physician  was  sent  for.  I  met  the  doctor  at  the  Bedford  Inn  at 
Tavistock  ;  some  of  us  of  the  faculty  had  an  evening  together,  and 
his  Grace's  condition  was  discussed,  casually  of  course.  I  said  no- 
thing. We  were  smoking  and  drinking  rum-and-water.  There 
was  something  in  his  Grace's  condition  which  puzzled  his' physician, 
and  he  clearly  did  not  understand  how  to  treat  the  case.  /  knew. 
I  have  instinct.  Some  rum  had  been  spilled  on  the  table ;  I  dipped 
the  end  of  my  pipe  in  it,  and  scribbled  a  prescription  on  the 
mahogany.  I  saw  the  eye  of  the  doctor  on  it.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  used  my  remedy.  It  answered.  He  is  not  ungrateful. 
I  say  no  more.  A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Beer  Alston 
is  a  bushel  covering  a  light.     Wait.' 

Barbara  said  nothing.  She  rode  on,  deep  in  thought.  The 
surgeon  jogged  at  her  side,  his  protruding  water<-blue  eyes  peering 
in  all  directions. 

*  You  think  your  sister  will  not  be  penniless,'  he  said. 

*I  am  certain  she  will  not.  Now  that  my  aunt  has, provided 
for  me,  Eve  will  have  Morwell  after  my  father's  death,  and  I  am 
sure  she  is  welcome  to  what  comes  to  me  from  my  aunt  till  then.' 

^  Halt ! '  exclaimed  the  surgeon. 

Barbara  drew  rein  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Coyshe. 

^  Who  are  you  there,  watching,  following  us,  skulking  behind 
bushes  and  hedges  ? '  shouted  Coyshe. 

^  What  is  it  ? '  asked  Miss  Jordan,  surprised  and  alarmed. 

The  surgeon  did  not  answer,  but  raised  to  his  shoulder  a  stick 
Jie  carried. 

*  Answer !     Who  are  you  ?    Show  yourself,  or  I  fire  ! ' 

*  Doctor  Coyshe,'  exclaimed  Barbara,  *  forbear,  in  pity.' 

*  My  dear  Miss  Jordan,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  ^  set  your  mind 
at  rest.  I  have  only  an  umbrella  stick,  of  which  all  the  apparatus 
is  blown  away  except  the  catch.  Who  is  there  ? '  he  cried,  agaip 
presenting  his  stick. 

*  Once,  twice  ! ' — click  went  the  catch.  *  If  I  call  three  an4 
fire,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head ! ' 

There  issued  in  response  a  §cream,  pierping  ^n  its  soilness, 
ipbumap  in  its  toQe, 
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Barbara  shuddered,  and  her  horse  plunged. 

A  mocking  burst  of  laughter  ensued,  and  then  forth  from  the 
bushes  into  the  road  leaped  an  impish  boy,  who  drew  a  bow  over 
the  catgut  of  a  fiddle  under  his  chin,  and  ran  along  before  them, 
laughing,  leaping,  and  evoking  uncouth  and  shrill  screams  from 
his  instrument. 

'  A  pixie,'  said  the  surgeon.  *  I  knew  by  instinct  one  was 
dodging  us.  Fortunately  I  could  not  lay  my  hand  on  a  riding- 
whip  this  morning,  and  so  took  my  old  umbrella  stick.  Now, 
farewell.  So  you  think  Miss  Eve  will  have  Morwell,  and  the 
matrimonial  stool  its  golden  leg  ?    That  is  right.' 


CHAPTER    XV. 

AT  THE  QUAY. 


On  the  day  of  Barbara's  departure  Eve  attended  diligently  to  the 
duties  of  the  house,  and  found  that  everything  was  in  such  order 
that  she  was  content  to  believe  that  all  would  go  on  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  old  way,  without  her  supervision,  which  declined  next 
day,  and  was  pretermitted  on  the  third. 

Jasper  did  not  appear  for  mid-day  dinner ;  he  was  busy  on  the 
old  quay.  He  saw  that  it  must  be  put  to  rights.  The  woods  could 
be  thinned,  the  coppice  shredded  for  bark,  and  bark  put  on  a  barge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  almost  precipitous  slope,  and  so  sent  to  the 
tanyards  at  Devonport.  There  was  waste  of  labour  in  carrying  the 
bark  up  the  hills  and  then  carting  it  to  Beer  Ferris,  some  ten  miles. 

No  wonder  that,  as  Mr.  Jordan  complained,  the  bark  was  unre- 
munerative.  The  profit  was  eaten  up  by  the  wasteful  transport.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  timber.  There  was  demand  for  oak  and  pine 
at  the  dockyards,  and  any  amount  was  grown  in  the  woods  of  Morwell. 

So  Jasper  asked  leave  to  have  the  quay  put  to  rights,  and  Mr. 
Jordan  consented.  He  must  supervisee  proceedings  himself,  so 
he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  day  by  the  river-edge.  The 
ascent  to  Morwell  House  was  arduous  if  attempted  dhrectly  up  the 
steep  fall,  long  if  he  went  by  the  zigzag  through  the  wood.  It 
would  take  him  a  stiff  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  the  house 
and  half  an  hour  to  return.  Accordingly  he  asked  that  his  dinner 
might  be  sent  him. 

On  the  third  day,  to  Eve's  dismay,  she  found  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  let  him  have  his  food,  both  that  day  and  the  day  preced- 
ing.   He  had  made  no  remark  when  he  came  back  the  day  before- 
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Eve's  conscience  smote  her — ^a  convalescent  left  for  nine  or  ten 
hours  without  food. 

When  she  recalled  her  promise  to  send  it  him  she  found  that 
there  was  no  one  to  send.  In  shame  and  self-reproach,  she  packed 
a  little  basket,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  to  him.  The  day  was  lovely. 
She  put  her  broad- brimmed  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  forget-me- 
not  bows,  on  her  head,  and  started  on  her  walk. 

The  bank  of  the  Tamar  falls  from  high  moorland  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet  to  the  water's  edge.  In  some  places  the  rocks  rise 
in  sheer  precipices,  with  gullies  of  coppice  and  heather  between 
them.  Elsewhere  the  fall  is  less  abrupt,  and  allows  trees  to  grow, 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  friable  nature  of  the  rock  allows 
them  to  grow  to  considerable  dimensions.  From  Morwell  House 
a  long  dMoMT  through  beautiful  forest,  affording  peeps  of  moun- 
tains and  water,  gave  the  easiest  descent  to  the  quay ;  but  Eve 
reserved  this  road  for  the  ascent,  and  slid  merrily  down  the  narrow 
corkscrew  path  in  the  brushwood  between  the  crags,  which  afforded 
the  quickest  way  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Jasper ! '  she  exclaimed,  ^  I  have  sinned,  through  my 
forgetfulness ;  but  see,  to  make  amends,  I  have  brought  you  a  little 
bottle  of  papa's  Burgundy  and  a  wee  pot  of  red-cufrant  jelly  for 
the  cold  mutton.* 

*  And  you  have  come  yourself  to  overwhelm  me  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Jasper,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my  naughtiness.  I  assure 
you  I  nearly  cried.  Bab — ^I  mean  Barbara— would  never  have  for- 
gotten. She  remembers  everything.  Her  head  is  a  perfect  store- 
closet,  where  all  things  are  in  place,  and  measured  and  weighed 
and  on  their  proper  shelves.    You  had  no  dinner  yesterday.' 

'  To-day's  is  a  banquet  that  make3  up  for  all  deficiencies.' 
Eve  liked  Jasper ;  she  had  few  to  converse  with,  very  few  ac- 
quaintances, no  friends,  and  she  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  have 
a  chat  with  any  one,  especially  if  that  person  flattered  her — and 
who  did  not  ?  Every  one  naturally  offered  incense  before  her ;  she 
almost  demanded  it  as  a  right.  The  Tamar  formed  a  little  bay 
under  a  wall  of  rock.  A  few  ruins  marked  the  site  of  the  store- 
houses and  boatsheds  of  the  abbots.  The  sun  glittered  on  the 
water,  forming  of  it  a  blazing  mirror,  and  the  dancing  Ught  was 
reflected  back  by  the  flower-wreathed  rocks. 

*  Where  are  the  men  ? '  asked  Eve. 

^  Gone  into  the  wood  to  fell  some  pines.  We  must  drive  piles 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  lay  beams  on  them  for  a  basement.' 
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*  Oh,'  said  Eve,  listlessly, '  I  don't  understand  about  basements 
and  all  that.'  She  seated  herself  on  a  log.  *  How  pleasant  it  is 
here,  with  the  flicker  of  the  water  in  one's  face  and  eyes,  and  a  sense 
of  being  without  shadow !     Mr.  Jasper,  do  you  believe  in  pixies  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  miss  ? ' 

*  The  little  imps  who  live  in  the  mines  and  on  the  moors,  and 
play  mischievous  tricks  on  mortals.  They  have  the  nature  of 
spirits,  and  yet  they  have  human  shapes,  and  are  like  old  men  or 
boys.  They  watch  treasures  and  veins  of  ore,  and  when  mortals 
approach  the  metal  they  decoy  the  trespassers  away.' 

^  Like  the  lapwing  that  pretends  to  be  wounded,  and  so  lures 
you  from  its  precious  eggs.     Do  yov,  believe  in  pixies  ?  ' 

Eve  laughed  and  shook  her  i)retty  bead.  ^  I  think  so,  Mr. 
Jasper,  for  I  have  seen  one,' 

« What  was  he  Hke  ? ' 

^  I  do  not  know,  I  only  caught  glimpses  of  him.  Do  not  laugh 
satirically.  I  am  serious.  I  did  see  something,  but  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  I  saw.' 

*  That  is  not  a  very  convincing  reason  for  the  existence  of  pixies.' 
Eve  drew  her  little  feet  together,  and  folded  her  arms  in  her 

lap,  and  smiled,  and  tossed  her  head.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat, 
and  the  sun  glorified  her  shining  head.  Jasper  looked  admiringly 
at  her.     *  Are  you  not  afraid  of  a  sunstroke.  Miss  Eve  ? ' 

*  Oh  dear,  no  !  The  sun  cannot  harm  me.  I  love  him  so  p^- 
sionately.  .  Oh,  Mr.  Jasper!  I  wish  sometimes  I  lived  far  away  in 
another  country,  where  there  are  no  wet  days  and  grey  skies  and 
muggy  atmospheres,  and  where  the  hedges  do  not  drip^  and  the 
lanes  do  not  stand  ankle  deep  in  mud,  and  the  old  walls  exude 
moisture  indoors,  and  one's  pretty  shoes  do  not  go  mouldy  if  not 
wiped  over  daily.  I  should  like  to  be  in  a  land  like  Italy,  where 
all  the  people  sing  and  dance  and  keep  holiday,  and  the  bells  in 
the  towers  are  ever  ringing,  and  the  lads  have  bunches  of  gold  and 
silver  flowers  in  their  hats,  and  the  girls  have  scarlet  skirts,  and 
the  village  musicians  sit  in  a  cart  adorned  with  birch  branches 
and  ribands  and  roses,  and  the  trumpets  go  tu-tu !  and  the  drums 
bung-bung ! — I  have  read  about  it,  and  cried  for  vexation  that  I 
was  not  there.' 

*  But  the  pixy?' 

^  I  would  banish  aU  pixies  and  black  Copplestones  and  Whish- 
hounds ;  they  belong  to  rocks  and  moors,  and  darkness  and  storm. 
I  hate  gloom  and  isolation.' 

*  You  are  happy  at  Morwell,  Miss  Eve,    One  has  but  to  look 
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in  ycur  face  and  see  it.  Not  a  crabbed  line  of  care,  not  the  track  of 
a  tear,  all  smoothness  and  smiles. ' 

The  girl  twinkled  with  pleasure,  and  said, '  That  is  because  we 
are  in  midsummer ;  wait  till  winter  and  see  what  becomes  of  me. 
Then  I  am  sad  enough.  We  are  shut  in  for  five  months^six 
months — seven  almost,  by  mud  and  water.  Oh,  how  the  winds 
howl !  How  the  trees  toss  and  roar !  How  the  rain  patters ! 
That  is  not  pleasant.  I  wish,  I  do  wish,  I  were  a  squirrel ;  then  I 
would  coil  myself  in  a  comer  lined  with  moss,  and  crack  nuts  in 
a  doze  till  the  sun  came  again  and  woke  me  up  with  the  flowers. 
Then  I  would  throw  out  all  my  cracked  nut-shells  with  both  paws, 
and  leap  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  run  up  it,  and  skip  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  swing  in  the  summer  sunshine  on  the  topmost  ttng. 
Oh,  Mr.  Jasper,  how  much  wiser  than  we  the  swallows  are !  I  would 
rather  be  a  swallow  than  a  squirrel,  and  sail  away  when  I  felt  the 
first  frost  to  the  land  of  eternal  summer,  into  the  blazing  eye  of  the 
sun.'  •      ' 

*  But  as  you  have  no  wings ' 

^  I  sit  and  mope  and  talk  to  Barbara  about  cows  and  cabbages, 
and  to  father  about  any  nonsense  that  comes  into  my  head.' 

*  As  yet  you  have  given  me  no  description  of  the  pixy-' 

*  How  can  I,  when  I  scarce  saw  him  ?  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  happened,  if  you  will  not  curl  up  the  comer  of  your  lips,  as 
though  mocking  me.  That  papa  never  does.  I  tell  him  all  the 
rhodomontade  1  can,  and  he  listens  gravely,  and  frightens  and 
abashes  me  sometimes  by  swallowing  it  whole.' 

*  Where  did  you  see,  or  not  see,  the  pixy  ? ' 

*  On  my  way  to  you.  I  heard  something  stirring  in  the  wood, 
and  I  half  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  boy,  or  a  little  man  the  size  of 
a  boy.  When  I  stood  still,  he  stood ;  when  I  moved,  I  fancied  he 
moved.  I  heard  the  crackle  of  sticks  and  the  stir  of  the  bushes. 
I  am  sure  of.  nothing.' 

*  Were  you  frightened  ? ' 

.  *  No ;  puzzled,  not  frightened.  If  this  had  occurred  at  night,  it 
would  have  been  diflFerent.  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  red- 
deer;  they  are  here  sometimes,  strayed  from  Exmoor,  and  have 
such  pretty  heads  and  soft  eyes ;  but  this  was  not.  I  fancied  once 
I  saw  a  queer  little  &ce  peering  at  me  from  behind  a  pine  tree.  I 
uttered,  a  feeble  cry  and  ran  on.'  '      - 

^  I  know  exactly  what  it  was,'  said  Jasper,  with  a  grave  smile. 
•  There  is  a  pixy  lives  in  the  Raven  Rock ;  he  has  a  smithy  far  down 
\tx  the  heart  of  the  cliff,  w^  thej-e  b©  wo^ks  all  wi^itey  at  a  vein 
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of  pure  gold,  hammering  and  turning  the  golden  cups  and  marsh 
marigolds  with  which  to  strew  the  pastures  and  water-courses  in 
spring.  But  it  is  dull  for  the  pixy  sitting  alone  without  light ;  he 
has  no  one  to  love  and  care  for  him,  and,  though  the  gold  glows 
in  his  forge,  his  little  heart  is  cold.  He  has  been  dreaming  all 
winter  of  a  sweet  fairy  he  saw  last  summer  wearing  a  crown  of 
marigold,  wading  in  cuckoo  flowers,  £Cnd  now  he  has  come  forth  to 
capture  that  fairy  and  draw  her  down  into  his  stony  palace.' 

*  To  waste  her  days,'  laughed  Eve,  *  in  sighing  for  the  sun, 
whilst  her  roses  wither  and  her  eyes  grow  dim,  away  from  the 
twitter  of  the  birds  and  the  scent  of  the  gorse.  He  shan't  have 
me.'  Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  gathered  some  mari- 
golds and  put  them  into  her  hat,  she  said,  half  seriously,  half  jest- 
ingly* *  Do  you  believe  in  pixies  ?  ' 

'  You  must  not  ask  me.  I  have  seen  but  one  fairy  in  all  my 
life,  and  she  now  sits  before  me.' 

*  Mr.  Jasper,'  said  Eve,  with  a  dimple  in  her  cheek,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  compliment, — *  Mr.  Jasper,  do  you  know  my  mother 
is  a  mystery  to  me  as  much  as  pixies  and  fairies  and  white  ladies  ?  * 

*  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that.' 

*  She  was  called,  like  me,  Eve.' 

*I  had  a  sister  of  that  name  who  is  dead,  and  my  mother's 
name  was  Eve.     She  is  dead.' 

*  I  did  not  think  the  name  was  so  common,'  said  the  girl.  *  I 
fancied  we  were  the  only  two  Eves  that  ever  were.  I  do  not  know 
what  my  mother's  other  name  was.    Is  not  that  extraordinary  ? '  - 

Jasper  Babb  made  no  reply. 

*  I  have  been  reading  **  Undine."  Have  you  read  that  story  ? 
Oh,  it  has  made  me  so  excited !  The  writer  says  that  it  was  founded 
on  what  he  read  in  an  old  author,  and  that  author,  Paracelsus,  is  one 
papa  believes  in.  So,  I  suppose,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  tale* 
The  story  of  my  mother  is  quite  like  that  of  Undine.  One  night 
my  father  heard  a  cry  on  the  moor,  and  he  went  to  the  place,  and 
found  my  mother  all  alone.  She  was  with  him  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  and  would  have  stayed  longer  if  my  lather  could  have  re- 
frained from  asking  her  name.  When  he  did  that  she  was  forced 
to  leave  him.     She  was  never  seen  again.' 

*  Miss  Eve,  this  cannot  be  true.' 

*  I  do  not  know.  That  is  what  old  Betsy  Davy  told  me.  Papa 
never  speaks  of  her.  He  has  been  an  altered  man  since  she  left 
him.  He  put  up  the  stone  cross  on  the  moor  at  the  spot  where 
he  found  her*    I  like  to  fancy  there  was  something  mysterious  in 
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her.    I  can't  ask  papa,  and  Bab — I  mean  Barbara — ^was  too  young 
at  the  time  to  remember  anything  about  it.' 

*  This  is  very  strange.* 

*  Betsy  Davy  says  that  my  father  was  not  properly  married  to 
her,  because  he  could  not  get  a  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony 
without  knowing  what  she  was/ 

'  My  dear  Miss  Eve,  instead  of  listening  to  the  cock-and-bull 
stories ' 

*  Mr.  Jasper !  How  can  you — ^how  can  you  use  such  an  expres- 
sion ?  The  story  is  very  pretty  and  romantic,  and  not  at  all  like 
things  of  this  century.     I  dare  say  there  is  some  truth  in  it.^ 

*  I  am  &r  from  any  intention  of  offending  you,  dear  young  lady ; 
but  I  venture  to  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Do  not  listen  to  idle 
tales ;  do  not  encourage  people  of  a  lower  class  to  speak  to  you 
about  your  mother ;  ask  your  father  what  you  want  to  know,  he 
will  tell  you ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  romance  there  always  must 
be  in  love,  but  there  will  be  nothing  of  what  you  imagine,  with  a 
&ncy  set  on  fire  by  "  Undine.'* ' 

Her  volatile  mind  had  flown  elsewhere. 

*  Mr.  Jasper,'  she  said,  *  have  you  ever  been  to  a  theatre  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  Oh,  I  should  like  it  above  everything  else.  I  dream  of  it. 
We  have  Inchbald's  "  British  Theatre  "  in  the  library,  and  it  is  my 
dearest  reading.  Barbara  likes  a  cookery  book  or  a  book  on  farm- 
ing ;  I  cannot  abide  them.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Coyshe  said 
the  other  day  when  I  was  rattling  on  before  him  and  papa  ?  He 
said  I  had  missed  my  vocation,  and  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
stage.    What  do  you  think  ? ' 

^  I  think  a  loving  and  merciful  Providence  has  done  best  to 
put  such  a  precious  treasure  here  where  it  can  best  be  preserved.' 

^  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,'  said  Eve,  standing  up.  ^  I  think 
Mr.  Coyshe  showed  great  sense.  Anyhow,  I  should  like  to  see  a 
theatre — oh,  above  everything  in  the  world  !  Papa  thinks  of  Eome 
or  the  Holy  Land ;  but  I  say — ^a  theatre.  I  can't  help  it ;  I  think  it, 
and  must  say  it.  Grood-bye !  I  have  things  my  sister  left  that  I  must 
attend  to.    I  wish  she  were  back.     Oh,  Mr.  Jasper,  do  not  you  ? ' 

*  Every  one  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  her  home.' 

*  Because  I  have  let  everything  go  to  sixes  and  sevens,  eh  ? ' 

*  For  her  own  sake.' 

'  Well,  I  do  miss  her  dreadfully ;  do  not  you  ? ' 
He  did  not  answer.     She  cast  him  another  good-bye,  and  danced 
off  into  the  wood,  swinging  her  hat  by  the  blue  ribands. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

!  WATT. 

The  air  under  the  pines  was  balniiy.  The  hot  July  sun  brought 
out  their  resinous  fragrance.  Gleams  of  fire  fell  through  the 
boughs  and  dappled  the  soil  at  intervals,  and  on  these  sun-flakes 
numerous  fritillary  butterflies  with  silver  under-wihgs  were  flutter- 
ing, and  countless  flies  were  humming.  The  pines  grew  only  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crags,  and  here  and  there  in  patches  on  the 
slopes.  The  woods  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of  oak,  now 
in  its  richest,  fullest  foliage,  the  golden  hue  of  early  spring  chang- 
ing to  the  duller  green  of  summer.  Beech  also  abounded  with 
their  clean  stems,  and  the  soil  beneath  them  bare  of  weed,  and 
here  and  there  a  feathery  birch  with  erect  silver  stem  struggled 
up  in  the  overgrowth  to  the  light.  The  wood  was  full  of  foxgloves, 
spires  of  pink  dappled  bells,  and  of  purple  columbine.  Wild  roses 
grew  wherever  a  rock  allowed  them  to  wreathe  in  sunshine  and 
burist  into  abundant  bloom  over  its  face.  Eve  carried  her  straw 
hat  on  her  arm,  hung  by  its  blue  ribands.  She  needed  its  shelter 
in  the  wood  no  more  than  in  her,  father's  hall.  ;  '    ^ 

She  came  to  a  brook,  dribbling  and  tinkling  on  its  way  through 
moss  and  over  stone.  The  path  was  fringed  with  blazing  mari- 
golds. Eve  had  already  picked  some,  she  now  halted,  and  brimmed 
the  extemporised  basket  with  more  of  the  golden  flowers. 

The  gloom,  the  fragrant  air,  the  flicker  of  colour  made  her  think 
of  the  convent  chapel  at  Lanheme,  whither  she  had  been  sept  for 
her  education,  but  whence,  having  pined  under  the  restraint,- she 
had  been  speedily  removed.  As  she  walked  she  swung  her  hat  like 
a  censer.  From  it  rose  the  fresh  odour  of  flowers,  and  from  it 
dropped  now  and  then  a  marigold  like  a  burning  cinder.  Scarce 
thinking  what  she  did.  Eve  assumed  the  slow  and  measured  pace 
of  a  religious  procession,  as  she  had  seen  one  at  Lanheme,  still 
swinging  her  hat,  and  letting  the  flowers  fall  frona  it  whilst  she 
chanted  meaningless  words  to  a. sacred  strain.  Then  she  caught 
her  straw  hat  to  her,  and  holding  it  before  her  in  her  left  arm, 
advanced  at  a  quicker  pace,  still  singing.  Now  she  dipped 'her 
right  hand  in  the  crown  and  strewed  the  blossoms  to  left  and  right, 
as  did  the  little  girls  in  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  round'* the 
convent  grounds  at  Lanheme.  Her  song  quickened  and  bright- 
en^}  and  changed  its  charapter  as  her  flighty  thought^  shifty  to 
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oih&t  topids  and  h^r  dhangeful  mood  assumed  another  complexion. 
Her  tune  became  that  of  the  duet  La  ci  darem  la  manOf  in  <  Don 
Giovanni,  •  which  she  had  often  sung  with  her  sister.  She  sang 
louder  and  more  joyously,  and  her  feet  moved  in  rhythm  to  this 
song,  as  they  had  to  the  ecclesiastical  chant;  her  eyes  sparkled, 
her  cheeks  flushed. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  a  delicate  echo  accompanied  her — very 
soft  and  spiritual,  now  in  snatches,  then  low,  rolling,  long-drawn- 
out.  She  stopped  and  listened,  then  went  on  again.  What  she 
heard  was  the  echo  from  the  rocks  and  tree  boles. 

But  presently  the  road  became  steeper,  and  she  could  no  longer 
spare  breath  for  her  song ;  now  the  sacred  chant  was  quite  for- 
gotten, but  the  sweet  air  of  Mozart  clung  to  her  memory,  as  the 
scent  of  pot-pourri  to  a  parlour,  and  there  it  would  linger  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

As  she  walked  on  she  was  in  a  dream.  What  must  it  be  to 
hear  these  songs  accompanied  by  instruments,  and  with  light  and 
scenery,  and  acting  on  the  stage  ?  Oh,  that  she  could  for  once  in 
her  life  have  the  supreme  felicity  of  seeing  a  real  play ! 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  vivid  golden  light  broke  before  her,  the 
trees  parted,  and  she  stood  on  the  Raven  Uock,  a  precipice  that 
shoots  high  above  the  Tamar  and  commands  a  wide  prospect  over 
Cornwall — Hingston  Hill,  where  Athelstan  fought  and  beat  the 
Cornish  in  the  last  stand  the  Britons  made — and  Kitt  Hill,  a  dome 
of  moor-clad  mountain.  As  she  stepped  forth  on  the  rock  to  enjoy 
the  light  and  view  and  air,  there  rushed  out  of  the  oak  and  dog- 
wood bushes  a  weird  boy,  who  capered  and  danced,  brandished 
a  fiddle,  clapped  it  under  his  chin,  and  still  dancing,  played  Ld, 
ci  darem  fast,  faster,  till  his  little  arms  went  faster  than  Eve 
could  see. 

The  girl  stood  stiD,  petrified  with  terror.  Here  was  the  Pixy 
of  the  Raven  Rock  Jasper  had  spoken  of.  The  malicious  boy  saw 
and  revelled  in  her  fear,  and  gambolled  round  her,  grimacing  and 
still  fiddling  till  his  tune  led  up  to  and  finished  in  a  shriek. 

*  There,  there,*  said  he,  at  length,  lowering  the  violin  and  bow ; 
•  how  I  have  scared  you.  Eve  1 ' 

Eve  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  was  too  alarmed  to  speak. 
The  scenery,  the  rock,  the  boy,  swam  in  a  blue  haze  before  her 
eyes. 

*  There,  Eve,  don't  be  frightened.  You  led  me  on  with  your 
singing.     I  followed  in  your  flowery  traces.     Don't  you  know  me  ?  ' 

Eve  shook  her  head.     She  could  not  speak. 
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*  You  have  seen  me.  You  saw  me  that  night  when  I  came  rid- 
ing over  your  downs  at  the  back  of  Martin,  when  poor  Jasper  fell 
— ^you  remember  me.  I  smashed  your  rattle-trap  gig.  What  a 
piece  of  good  luck  it  was  that  Jasper's  horse  went  down  and  not 
ours.  I  might  have  broken  my  fiddle.  I'd  rather  break  a  leg, 
especially  that  of  another  person.' 

Eve  had  not  thought  of  the  boy  since  that  eventful  night. 
Indeed,  she  had  seen  little  of  him  then. 

*  I  remember,'  she  said,  *  there  was  a  boy.' 

*  Myself.  Watt  is  my  name,  or,  in  full,  Walter.  If  you  doubt 
my  humanity  touch  my  hand ;  feel,  it  is  warm.'  He  grasped  Eve 
and  drew  her  out  on  the  rocky  platform. 

*  Sit  down,  Eve.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  me.  I 
have  heard  Martin  speak  of  you.  That  is  how  I  know  about  you. 
Look  me  in  the  face.' 

Eve  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  The  boy  had  a  strange  countenance. 
The  hair  was  short^ropped  and  black,  the  skin  olive.  He  had 
protruding  and  large  ears,  and  very  black  keen  eyes. 

*  What  do  you  think  is  my  age  ? '  asked  the  boy.  *  I  am  nine- 
teen. I  am  an  ape.  I  shall  never  grow  into  a  man.'  He  began 
again  to  skip  and  make  grimaces.     Eve  shrank  away  in  alarm. 

*  There !  Put  your  fears  aside,  and  be  reasonable,'  said  Watt, 
coming  to^a  rest.  *  Jasper  is  below,  munching  his  dinner.  I  have 
seen  him.  He  would  not  eat  whilst  you  were  by.  He  did  not 
suspect  I  was  lying  on  the  rock  overhead  in  the  heath,  peering 
down  on  you  both  whilst  you  were  talking.  *I  can  skip  about,  I 
can  scramble  anywhere,  I  can  almost  fly.  I  do  not  wish  Jasper  to 
know  I  am  here.  No  one  must  know  but  yourself,  for  I  have  come 
here  on  an  errand  to  you.' 

*  To  me ! '  echoed  Eve,  hardly  recovered  from  her  terror. 

*  I  am  come  from  Martin.  You  remember  Martin  ?  Oh !  there 
are  not  many  men  like  Martin.  He  is  a  king  of  men.  Imagine 
an  old  town,  with  ancient  houses  and  a  church  tower  behind,  and 
the  moon  shining  on  it,  and  in  the  moonlight  Martin  in  velvet,  with 
B  hat  in  which  is  a  white  feather,  and  his  violin,  under  a  window, 
thinking  you  are  there,  and  singing  DcA,  viem  alia  Jineatra. 
Do  you  know  the  tune?  Listen.'  The  boy  took  his  fiddle,  and 
touching  the  strings-  with  his  fingers,  as  though  playing  a  man- 
dolin, he  sang  that  sweet  minstrel  song. 

Eve's  blue  eyes  opened  wonderingly,  this  was  all  so  strange 
and  incomprehensible  to  her. 

*  See  here,  Miss  Zerlina,  you  were  singing  La  ci  darem  just 
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now ;  try  it  with  me.    I  can  take  Giovanni's  part,  and  you  that  of 
Zerlina.' 

*  I  csannot.    I  cannot,  indeed.'  , 

*  You  shall.  I  shall  stand  between  you  and  the  wood.  You 
cannot  escape  over  the  rock,  you  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  I 
will  begin.' 

Suddenly  a  loud  voice  interrupted  him  as  he  began  to  play— 
*Watt!' 

Standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  oaks,  with  one  foot  on  the 
rocky  platform,  was  Jasper. 

*  Watt,  how  came  you  here  ? ' 

The  boy  lowered  his  violin  and  stood  for  a  moment  speechless. 

^Miss  Eve,'  said  Jasper,  'please  go  home.  After  all,  you  have 
encountered  the  pixy,  and  that  a  malicious  and  dangerous  imp. 
Stand  aside,  Watt.' 

The  boy  did  not  venture  to  resist.  He  stood  back  near  the 
edge  of  the  rock  and  allowed  Eve  to  pass  him. 

When  she  was  quite  gone,  Jasper  said  gravely  to  the  boy, 
*  What  has  brought  you  here  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  pretty  question  to  ask  me,  Jasper.  We  left  you  here, 
broken  and  senseless,  and  naturally  Martin  and  I  want  to  know 
what  condition  you  are  in.  How  could  we  tell  whether  you  were 
alive  or  dead  ?  You  know  very  well  that  Martin  could  not  come, 
so  I  have  run  here  to  obtain  information.' 

*I  am  well,'  answered  Jasper;  *you  may  tell  Martin,  everywhere 
but  here,'  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

*  With  such  a  pretty  girl  near  I  do  not  wonder,'  laughed  the 
boy.  *  I  shall  tell  poor  Martin  of  the  visits  paid  you  at  the  water's 
edge.' 

*  That  will  do,'  said  Jasper ;  *  this  joking  oflfends  me.  Tell 
Martin  I  am  here,  but  with  my  heart  aching  for  him.' 

*No  occasion  for  that,  Jasper.  Not  a  cricket  in  the  grass  is 
lighter  of  spirit  than  he.' 

*I  dare  say,'  said  the  elder,  *he  does  not  feel  matters  acutely. 
Tell  him  the  money  must  be  restored.  Here  I  stay  as  a  pledge 
that  the  debt  shall  be  paid.  TeU  him  that  I  insist  on  his  restoring 
the  money.' 

*  Christmas  is  coming,  and  after  that  Easter,  and  then,  all  in 
good  time,  Christmas  again ;  but  money  once  passed,  returns  no 
more.' 

*  I  eicpect  Martin  to  restore  what  he  took.  He  is  good  at  heart, 
but  inconsiderate.     I  know  Martin  better  than  you.    You  are  his 
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bad  angel. .  He  loves  me,  and  is  generous.  He  knows  What  t  hav^ 
done  for  him,  and  when  I  tell  him  that  I  must  have  the  money 
back  he  will  return  it  if  he  can.' 

*  If  he  can ! '  repeated  the  boy,  derisively.  *  It  is  well  you  have 
thrown  in  that  proviso.  I  once  tossed  my  cap  into  the  Dart  and 
ran  two  miles  along  the  bank  after  it.  I  saw  it  for  two  miles 
bobbing  on  the  ripples,  but  at  last  it  went  over  the  weir  above 
Totnes  and  disappeared.  I  believe  that  cap  was  fished  up  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  is  now  worn  by  the  mayor's  son.  It  is  so  with  money. 
Once  let  it  out  of  your  hands  and  it  avails  nothing  to  run  after  it. 
It  disappears  and  comes  up  elsewhere  to  profit  others.' 

*  Where  is  Martin  now  ? ' 

*  Any  where  and  everywhere.' 

*  He  is  not  in  this  county,  I  trust.' 

*  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  old  lady  who  lost  the  store  closet 
key  and  hunted  everywhere  except  in  her  own  pocket  ?  What  is 
under  your  nose  is  overlooked.' 

*  Go  back  to  Martin.  Tell  him,  as  he  values  his  safety  and  my 
peace  of  mind,  to  keep  out  of  the  country,  certainly  out  of  the 
county.  Tell  him  to  take  to  some  honest  work  and  stick  to  it,  and 
to  begin  his  repentance  by :' 

*  There !  if  I  carry  a  preachment  away  with  me  I  shall  never 
reach  Martin.  I  had  a  surfeit  of  this  in  the  olden  days,  Jasper.  I 
know  a  sailor  lad  who  has  been  fed  on  salt  junk  at  sea  till  if  you 
put  but  as  much  as  will  sit  on  the  end  of  your  knife  under  his  tose 
when  he  is  on  land  he  will  upset  the  table.  It  is  the  same  with 
Martin  and  me.  *  No  sermons  for  us,  Jasper.  So — see,  I  am  off  at 
the  first  smell  of  a  text.'  •     . 

He  darted  into  the  wood  and  disappeared,  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  *  Life  let  us  cherish.' 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

PORGET-ME-NOT ! 


That  night  Eve  could  not  sleep.  She  thought  of  her  wonderful 
adventure.  Who  was  that  strange  boy  ?  And  who  was  Martin  ? 
And,  what  was  the  link  between  these  two  and  Jasper  ? 

Towards  morning,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  stirring,  she 
fell  asleep,  and  laughed  in  her  dreams.     She  woke  with  the  sun 
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shining  in  on  her,  and  her  fether  standing  by  her  bed,  watching 
her. 

After  the  visions  in  which  she  had  been  steeped  fall  of  fair 
forms  and  brilliant  colours,  it  was  a  shock  to  her  to  unclose  her 
eyes  on  the  haggard  face  of  her  father,  with  sunken  eyes. 

< What  is  it,  papa?' 

'  My  dear,  it  is  ten  o'clock.  I  have  waited  for  my  breakfieist. 
The  tea  is  cold,  the  toast  has  lost  its  crispness,  and  the  eggs  are 
like  the  tea — cold.' 

^  Oh,  papa ! '  she  said  sorrowfully,  sitting  up  in  bed ;  ^  I  have 
overslept  myself.  But,  you  will  not  begrudge  me  the  lovely  dreams 
I  have  had.    Papa !  I  saw  a  pixy  yesterday.' 

*  Where,  child?' 

<  On  the  Baven  Rock.' 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  Then  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  said  nothing,  turned,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Eve  was  the  idol  of  her  father's  heart.  He  spoiled  her,  by 
allowing  her  her  own  way  in  everything,  by  relieving  her  of  every 
duty,  and  heaping  all  responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of  his  eldest 
daughter.. 

Eve  was  so  full  of  love  and  gaiety,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  her  when  she  made  provoking  mistakes ;  she  was  so 
penitent,  so  pretty  in  her  apologies,  and  so  sincere  in  her  purpose 
of  amendment. 

Eve  was  warmly  attached  to  her  father.  She  had  an  affec- 
tionate nature,  but  none  of  her  feelings  were  deep.  Her  rippling 
conversation,  her  buoyant  spirits,  enlivened  the  prevailing  gloom 
of  Mr.  Jordan.  His  sadness  did  not  depress  her.  Indeed,  she 
hardly  noticed  it.  Hers  was  not  a  sympathetic  nature.  She 
exacted  the  sympathy  of  others,  but  gave  nothing  more  in  return 
than  prattle  and  laughter. 

She  danced  down  the  stairs  when  dressed,  without  any  regret 
for  having  kept  her  father  waiting.  He  would  eat  a  better  break- 
fast for  a  little  delay,  she  said  to  herself,  and  satisfied  her  con- 
science. 

She  came  into  the  breakfast-room  in  a  white  muslin  dress, 
covered  with  little  blue  sprigs,  aud  with  a  blue  riband  in  her  golden 
hair.  The  lovely  roses  of  her  complexion,  the  sparkling  eyes,  the 
dimple  in  her  cheeks,  the  air  of  perfect  content  with  herself  and 
with  all  the  world,  disarmed  what  little  vexation  hung  in  her 
father's  mood. 

^  Do  you  think  Bab  will  be  home  to-day  ? '  she  asked,  seating 
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herself  at  the  tea-tray  without  a  word  of  apology  for  the  lateness 
of  her  appearance. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  her  movements  are.* 

*  I  hope  she  will.     I  want  her  home,' 

*  Yes,  she  must  return,  to  relieve  you  of  your  duties.' 

<  I  am  sure  the  animals  want  her  home.  The  pigeons  find  I  am 
not  regular  in  throwing  them  barley,  and  I  sometimes  forget  the 
bread-crumbs  after  a  meal.  The  little  black  heifer  always  runs 
along  the  paddock  when  Bab  goes  by,  and  she  is  indifferent  to 
me.  She  lows  when  I  appear,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Where  is  Miss 
Barbara?"  Then  the  cat  has  not  been  himself  for  some  days, 
and  the  little  horse  is  in  the  dumps.  Do  you  think  brute  beasts 
have  souls  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know.*  Then  after  a  pause,  *  What  was  that  you  said 
about  a  pixy  ? ' 

^  Oh,  papa !  it  was  a  dream.'  She  coloured.  Something  rose  in 
her  heart  to  check  her  from  confiding  to  him  what  in  her  thought- 
less freedom  she  was  prepared  to  tell  on  first  awaking. 

He  pressed  her  no  further.  He  doubtless  believed  she  had 
spoken  the  truth.  She  had  ever  been  candid.  Now,  however,  she 
lacked  courage  to  speak.  She  remembered  that  the  boy  had  said 
*  I  come  to  you  with  a  message.'  He  had  disappeared  without 
giving  it.  What  was  that  message  ?  Was  he  gone  without  de- 
livering it  ? 

Mr.  Jordan  slowly  ate  his  breakfast.  Every  now  and  then  he 
looked  at  his  daughter,  never  steadily,  for  he  could  look  fixedly 
long  at  nothing. 

*  I  will  tell  you  all,  papa,'  said  Eve  suddenly,  shaking  her  head, 
to  shake  off  the  temptation  to  be  untrue.  Her  better  nature  had 
prevailed.  *  It  was  not  a  dream,  it  was  a  reality.  I  did  see  a  pixy 
on  the  Eaven  Eock,  the  maddest,  merriest,  ugliest  imp  in  the  world.' 

*  We  are  surrounded  by  an  unseen  creation,'  said  Mr.  Jordan. 
*The  microscope  reveals  to  us  teeming  life  in  a  drop  of  water. 
Another  generation  will  use  an  instrument  that  will  show  them 
the  air  full  of  living  things.  Then  the  laugh  will  be  no  more  heard 
on  earth.  Life  will  be  grave,  if  not  horrible.  This  generation  is 
sadder  than  the  last  because  less  ignorant.' 

*  Oh,  papa !  He  was  not  a  pixy  at  all.  I  have  seen  him  before, 
when  Mr.  Jasper  was  thrown.  Then  he  was  perched  like  an  ape, 
as  he  is,  on  the  cross  you  set  up  where  my  mother  first  appeared 
to  you.     He  was  making  screams  with  his  fiddle.' 

Mr.  Jordan  looked  at  her  with  flickering,  frightened  eyes.     *  It 
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was  a  spirit — ^the  horse  saw  it  and  started — ^that  was  how  Jasper 
was  thrown/  he  said  gravely. 

*Here  Jasper  comes,'  said  Eve,  laughing;  *ask  him.'  But, 
instead  of  waiting  for  her  father  to  do  this,  she  sprang  up,  and 
danced  to  meet  him  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  clapping 
her  palms  she  asked,  *  Mr.  Jasper !  my  father  will  have  it  that 
my  funny  little  pixy  was  a  spirit  of  the  woods  or  wold,  and  will 
not  believe  that  he  is  flesh  and  blood.' 

*  My  daughter,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  has  told  me  a  strange  story. 
She  says  that  she  saw  a  boy  on  the — ^the  Raven  Eock,  and  that 
you  know  him.' 

'Yes,  I  do.' 

*  Whence  comes  he  ? ' 

*  That  I  cannot  say.' 

*  Where  does  he  live?' 

*  Nowhere.' 

*  Is  he  here  still?' 

*  I  do  not  know  ? ' 

*  Have  you  seen  him  before  ? ' 
*Yes — often.' 

*  That  will  do.'  Mr.  Jordan  jerked  his  head  and  waved  his  hand, 
in  sign  that  he  did  not  wish  Jasper  to  remain. 

He  treated  Jasper  with  rudeness ;  he  resented  the  loss  of  Eve's 
money,  and,  being  a  man  of  narrow  mind  and  vindictive  temper, 
he  revenged  the  loss  on  the  man  who  was  partly  to  blame  for  the 
loss.  He  brooded  over  his  misfortune  and  was  bitter.  The  sight 
of  Jasper  irritated  him,  and  he  did  not  scruple  at  meals  to  make 
allusions  to  the  lost  money  which  must  hurt  the  young  man's  feel- 
ings. When  Barbara  was  present,  she  interposed  to  turn  the  con- 
versation or  blunt  the  significance  of  her  father's  words.  Eve,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Jordan  spoke  in  a  way  she  did  not  like 
to  Jasper  or  Barbara,  started  up  and  left  the  room,  because  she 
oould  not  endure  discords.  She  sprang  out  of  the  way  of  harsh 
words  as  she  turned  from  a  brier.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  save 
others,  she  saved  herself. 

Barbara  thought  of  Jasper  and  her  father.  Eve  only  of  herself. 

When  Jasper  was  gone,  Mr.  Jordan  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 
'  I  do  not  understand,  I  cannot  think,'  he  said,  with  a  vacant  look 
in  his  eyes.     *  You  say  one  thing,  and  he  another.' 

*  Pardon  me,  dearest  papa,  we  both  say  the  same,  that  the  pixy 
was  nothing  but  a  real  boy  of  flesh  and  blood,  but — there,  let  us 
think  and  talk  of  something  else.' 
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^  Take  care ! '  said  Mr.  Jordan  gloomily ; '  take  care !  There  are 
spirits  where  the  wise  see  shadows ;  the  eye  of  the  fool  sees  farther 
than  the  eye  of  the  sage.     My  dear  Eve,  beware  of  the  Baven  Bock.' 

Eve  began  to  warble  the  air  of  the  serenade  in  *  Don  Criovanni  * 
which  she  had  heard  the  boy  Watt  sing. 

Then  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck.  *  Do  not 
look  so  miserable,  papa.  I  am  the  happiest  little  being  in  the 
world,  and  I  will  kiss  your  cheeks  till  they  dimple  with  laughter.' 
But  instead  of  doing  so,  she  dashed  away  to  pick  flowers,  for  she 
thought,  seeing  herself  in  the  glass  opposite,  that  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-not  in  her  bosom  was  what  lacked  to  perfect  her  appearance 
in  the  blue-sprigged  muslin. 

She  knew  where  wild  forget-me-nots  grew.  The  Abbot's  Well 
sent  its  little  silver  rill  through  rich  grass  towards  the  wood,  where 
it  spilled  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  Tamar.  She  knew  that 
forget-me-nots  grew  at  the  border  of  the  wood,  just  where  the 
stream  left  the  meadow  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  for  its  pleasant 
shadow.  As  she  approached  the  spot  she  saw  the  imp-like  boy 
leap  from  behind  a  tree. 

He  held  up  his  finger,  put  it  to  his  lips,  then  beckoned  her  to 
follow  him.  This  she  would  not  do.  She  halted  in  the  meadow, 
stooped,  and,  pretending  not  to  see  him,  picked  some  of  the  blue 
flowers  she  desired. 

He  came  stealthily  towards  her,  and  pointed  to  a  stone  a  few 
steps  further,  which  was  hidden  fix>m  the  house  by  the  slope  of  the 
hill.     '  I  will  tell  you  nothing  unless  you  come,'  he  said. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  looked  round,  and  advanced  to  the 
place  indicated. 

*  I  will  go  no  farther  with  you,'  said  she,  putting  her  hand  on 
the  rock.     *  I  am  afraid  of  you.' 

*  It  matters  not,'  answered  the  boy ;  *I  can  say  what  I  want  here.' 

*  What  is  it  ?    Be  quick,  I  must  go  home.' 

*  Oh,  you  little  puss !  Oh,  you  came  out  full  of  business !  I 
can  tell  you,  you  came  for  nothing  but  the  chance  of  hearing  what 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday.  I  must  give  the  message  I  was 
commissioned  to  bear  before  I  can  leave.' 

*WTiofrom?' 

*  Can  you  ask  ?    From  Martin.' 
« But  who  is  Martin  ? ' 

*  Sometimes  he  is  one  thing,  then  another ;  he  is  Don  Gio- 
vanni. Then  he  is  a  king.  There — he  is  an  actor.  Will  th^t 
content  you  ? 
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*  What  is  his  surname  ? ' 

*  O  Eve !  daughter  of  Eve ! '  jeered  the  boy,  *  all  inquisitive- 
ness !  What  does  that  matter  ?  An  actor  takes  what  name  suits 
him.' 

^  What  is  his  message  ?    I  must  run  home.' 

*  He  stole  something  from  you — ^wicked  Martin.' 

*  Yes ;  a  ring.* 

*  And  you — ^you  stole  his  heart  away.  Poor  Martin  has  had  no 
peace  of  mind  since  he  saw  you.  His  conscience  has  stung  him 
like  a  viper.     So  he  has  sent  me  back  to  you  with  the  ring.' 

•Where  is  it?' 

*  Shut  your  blue  eyes,  they  dazzle  me,  and  put  out  your  finger.' 
'  Crive  me  the  ring,  please,  and  let  me  go.' 

*Only  on  conditions — not  my  conditions — ^those  of  Martin. 
He  was  very  particular  in  his  instructions  to  me.  Shut  your  eyes 
and  extend  your  dear  little  finger.  Next  swear  never,  never  to  part 
with  the  ring  I  put  on  your  finger.' 

*  That  I  never  will.  Mr.  Martin  had  no  right  to  take  the  ring. 
It  was  impertinent  of  him ;  it  made  me  very  angry.  Once  I  get 
it  back  I  will  never  let  the  ring  go  again.'     She  opened  her  eyes. 

*  Shut !  shut ! '  cried  the  boy ;  *  and  now  swear.' 

*  I  promise,'  said  the  girl.     *  That  suffices.' 

'There,  then,  take  the  ring.'  He  thrust  the  circlet  on  her 
finger.     She  opened  her  eyes  again  and  looked  at  her  hand. 

*Why,  boy,'  she  exclaimed,  *this  is  not  my  ring!  It  is 
another.' 

'  To  be  sure  it  is,  you  little  fool.  Do  you  think  that  Martin 
would  return  the  ring  you  gave  him  ?  No,  no.  He  sends  you  this 
in  exchange  for  yours.  It  is  prettier.  Look  at  the  blue  flower  on 
it,  formed  of  turquoise.    Forget-me-not.' 

'  I  cannot  keep  this.  I  want  my  own,'  said  Eve,  pouting,  and 
her  eyes  filling. 

*  You  must  abide  Martin's  time.    Meanwhile  retain  this  pledge.' 
'  I  cannot !  I  will  not ! '    She  stamped  her  foot  i>etulantly  on 

the  oxalis  and  forget-me-not  that  grew  beneath  the  rock,  tears  of 
vexation  brimming  in  her  eyes.  •  You  have  not  dealt  fairly  by  me. 
You  have  cheated  me.' 

'  Listen  to  me.  Miss  Eve,'  said  the  boy,  in  a  coaxing  tone.  '  You 
are  a  child,  and  have  to  be  treated  as  such.  Look  at  the  beautiful 
stones,  observe  the  sweet  blue  flower.  You  know  what  that  means 
— ^Forget  me  not.  Our  poor  Martin  has  to  ramble  through  the 
world  with  a  heart-ache,  yearning  for  a  pair  of  sparkling  blue  eyes. 
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and  for  two  wild  roses  blooming  in  the  sweetest  cheeks  the  sun 
ever  kissed,  and  for  a  head  of  hair  like  a  beech  tree  touched  by 
frost  in  a  blazing  autumn  sun.  Do  you  think  he  can  forget  these  ? 
He  carries  that  face  of  yours  ever  about  with  him,  and  now  he  sends 
you  this  ring,  and  that  means — "  Miss,  you  have  made  me  very 
unhappy.  I  can  never  forget  the  little  maid  with  eyes  of  blue, 
and  so  I  send  her  this  token  to  bid  her  forget  me  not,  as  I  can 
never  forget  her."  * 

And  as  Eve  stood  musing,  with  pouting  lips  and  troubled  brow, 
looking  at  the  ring,  the  boy  took  his  violin,  and  with  the  fingers 
plucked  the  strings  to  make  an  accompaniment  as  he  sang : — 

A  maiden  stood  beside  a  river, 

And  with  her  pitcher  seemed  to  play ; 

Then  sudden  stooped  and  drew  up  water, 
But  drew  my  heart  as  well  away. 

And  now  I  sigh  beside  the  river, 

I  dream  about  that  maid  I  saw, 
I  wait,  I  watch,  am  restless,  weeping. 

Until  she  come  again  to  draw. 

A  flower  is  blooming  by  the  river, 

A  floweret  with  a  petal  blue, 
Forget  me  not,  my  love,  my  treasure  ! 

My  flower  and  heart  are  both  for  you. 

He  played  and  sang  a  sweet,  simple,  and  plaintive  air.  It 
touched  Eve's  heart,  always  susceptible  to  music.  Her  lips  re- 
peated after  the  boy,  *  My  flower  and  heart  are  both  for  you.' 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  what  to  do.  While  she  hesi- 
tated, the  opportunity  of  returning  the  ring  was  gone.  Watt  had 
disappeared  into  the  bushes. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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The  Gold  Fields  of  the  Transvaal 


rERE  exists  an  old  Portuguese  map  of  South  Africa  where  on 
the  present  site  of  Kimberley  is  marked  ^  Here  be  diamonds.' 
The  date  of  that  map  is  1670.  And  yet  it  required  an  interval 
of  two  hundred  years  before  an  accident  confirmed  the  earlier  dis- 
covery, and  brought  to  light  the  enormous  diamondiferous  deposits 
of  Crriqualand  West. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  known  for  the  past  two  centuries 
that  gold  was  obtained  irom  the  East  Coast  of  South  Africa  in  barter 
from  the  natives.  Sofala  and  the  adjacent  countries  were  supposed 
to  be  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible ;  that  the  amorous  Queen  of  Sheba 
held  dominion  here ;  and  that  Solomon  had  drawn  his  supplies  of 
the  precious  metal  from  these  African  mines,  with  which  he  had 
astonished  the  Eastern  world.  But  these  legends  were  surrounded 
with  the  halo  of  romance :  they  had  not  received  the  stamp  of 
scientific  confirmation :  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  travellers  Carl 
Mauch  and  Thomas  Baines  to  make  those  discoveries  which,  if 
they  did  not  accentuate  the  truth  of  these  legends,  at  least  proved 
the  existence  of  vast  beds  of  mineral  wealth,  of  remains  of  old 
workings,  and,  what  was  far  more  interesting,  of  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings,  pointing  to  a  civilisation  of  which  all  records  have  been 
lost,  although  far  ahead  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  compara- 
tively unknown  regions.  In  the  years  extending  from  1860  to 
1875  many  travellers  had  made  journeys  through  the  Transvaal  as 
&r  as  the  Zambesi.  Erskine,  Mohr,  Hiibner,  Elton,  Osborne, 
Sanderson,  Mauch  and  Baines  had  all  passed  over  what  was  then 
unfamih'ar  ground.  But  it  was  certainly  Mauch  and  Baines  who 
were  the  most  inde&tigable.  They  had  sketched  out  their  routes, 
filled  in  with  correct  observation  a  tract  of  country  which  in  the 
old  atlases  was  marked  unknown  deserts,  or  decorated  with  pictures 
of  elephants  and  lions,  and  had,  moreover,  made  geological  observa- 
tions on  the  tracts  over  which  they  had  passed.    And  throughout 
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the  whole  extent  of  that  vast  country  wherever  they  went  were 
indications  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  The  gold  was 
generally  found  in  exposed  quartz  reefs,  but  alluvial  only  in  patchy 
deposits. 

The  diamond  fields  discovered  in  1867  brought  the  Transvaal 
and  the  adjacent  countries  into  fuller  notice.  But  the  romantic 
attractions  which  Kimberley  offered  to  the  prospector,  and  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  first  diamonds  were  withdrawn  fix>m 
the  soil,  proved  a  greater  inducement  to  those  seekers  after  wealth 
than  the  speculative  and  dim  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Transvaal 
gold  fields  might  yield.  Besides,  the  difficulties  of  communication, 
the  wild  and  rugged  country,  the  hostility  of  the  natives  were  diffi- 
culties insurmountable  to  the  slender  resources  of  the  individual 
prospector. 

About  1873  to  1875  payable  gold  had  been  found  in  the  Ley- 
denberg  district  of  the  Transvaal,  and  many  miners  from  California 
and  Australia  were  attracted  to  these  fields.  In  1875  Mr.  H.  H« 
Solomon,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  returned  from  a  lengthened  tour  in 
the  Transvaal,  bringing  with  him  140  lbs.  weight  of  gold  in  grains 
and  nuggets  which  had  been  purchased  in  the  Pretoria  and  Ley- 
denberg  districts.  A  great  deal  of  scepticism  existed  as  to  the 
payable  nature  of  these  discoveries,  and  as  no  capitalists  stirred  in 
the  matter  there  was  no  move  made  for  any  further  development 
of  these  discoveries.  Occasionally  paragraphs  appeared  in  the 
colonial  papers  relative  to  some  lucky  diggers  who  had  made  their 
pile  and  were  returning  home ;  but  beyond  these  vague  rumours 
nothing  further  was  known.  In  1877  occurred  the  Seccocoeni  war, 
in  which  the  Boers  called  in  the  help  of  the  British,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  our  troops.  The 
rebellion  and  the  retrocession  of  the  country  after  the  terrible 
disaster  of  Majuba  Hill  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
to  need  recapitulation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Boers  are  now 
in  possession  of  a  country  which  is  about  the  size  of  France,  rich 
in  every  mineral  product,  with  a  climate,  although  variable  in 
some  parts,  as  healthy  as  the  Cape  (owing  to  its  great  elevation 
above  the  sea  level),  and  which,  with  the  influx  of  population  and 
the  development  of  railways,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world. 

The  first  great  rush  to  the  gold  fields  may  be  said  to  have 
been  heralded  by  Mr.  D.  Moodie,  who  in  1 884,  in  compounding  for 
a  debt,  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Transvaal  Government  of 
thirteen  farms,  about  80,000  acres  in  extent,  which  he  knew  at 
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that  time  to  contain  gold,  and  which  have  since  been  proved  to 
be  highly  auriferous. 

This  tract  of  country — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  De  Eaap 
Valley — formerly  belonged  to  the  Swazi  King.  Umbandine  granted 
it  to  the  British  when  they  took  over  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Boers,  with  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  farms  are  situated  about  160  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  about  450  miles  from  Durban,  and  close  to  the  new  township 
of  Barberton.  A  number  of  alluvial  diggers  were  located  on 
these  farms,  with  whom  Mr.  Moodle  eventually  came  to  terms ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  property  was  sold  by  Mr.  Moodie  to  a 
Natal  syndicate,  who  floated  it  as  a  public  company.  It  was 
entitled  ^Moodie's  Gold  Mining  and  Exploration  Co.,  limited.' 
Its  capital  is  240,000^.,  in  1^.  shares.  Only  4«.  6(2.  have  been 
called  up  on  these  shares,^  and  they  have  for  the  past  year  or  so 
fluctuated  between  la.  6(2.  and  278.  6(2.  Further  ^  calls '  will  be 
made  for  the  development  of  this  grand  property.  At  present 
only  four  farms  have  been  prospected  over,  and  the  following 
companies  are  at  work :  Pioneer,  Beehive,  Whitehead's,  Natalia, 
Tiger  Trap,  Union.  The  average  yield  up  to  date  is  1  oz.  2  dwts. 
to  the  ton.  The  last  return  from  Moodie's  showed  660  oz.  pro- 
duced during  the  month  of  June.  The  income  of  this  exploration 
company  is  to  be  derived  from  licences,  rents,  and  a  royalty  of 
8^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  gold  produced.  There  is  a 
great  friture  for  this  company,  it  being  an  undoubtedly  good 
investment. 

It  was  about  this  time,  1884-85,  that  the  valley  of  the  Kaap 
River  became  a  favourite  haunt  of  prospectors.  Certain  men  who 
had  been  pricking  the  ground  for  months  past  were  positive  of  the 
existence  of  large  reefs  in  this  vicinity.  Alluvial  gold  had  been 
found  in  the  creeks,  but  certainly  not  in  payable  quantities ;  and 
now  the  great  idea  of  the  prospectors  was  to  pay  more  attention  to 
reefs.  About  fifteen  miles  N.E.  of  the  present  town  of  Barberton 
the  Victoria  Co.'s  reef  was  struck  among  others ;  but  it  was  the 
discovery  in  June  1 885  of  that  wonderful  outcrop  of  quartz  first 
known  as  the  ^  Sheba,'  and  afterwards  as  Bray's  Golden  Quarry, 
which  turned  the  heads  of  South  African  colonists,  and  produced 
a  wave  of  speculation  which  has  not  only  caused  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands, but  unfortunately  has  discredited  these  fields  for  the  time 
being  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  investing  public. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bray's  sudden  accession  of  fortune  arrived  at  an 
»  Jnne  1887. 
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opportune  moment.  Fate  seemed  to  have  been  against  him,  and 
a  run  of  bad  luck  had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
A  native  of  Wales,  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  mining 
and  engineering  operations  for  many  years  previous  to  his  settling 
in  South  Afirica.  Here  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  lead 
mining,  which  was  unsuccessful.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Bray  in  Barberton,  and  of  visiting  the  properties  on  the  Sheba 
Bange  in  his  company.  He  is  a  well-knit,  fine-looking  old  man 
of  about  sixty.'  Hob  white  hair  and  beard  help  to  show  up  a  fresh 
complexion,  and  his  blue  eyes  shine  with  a  kindly  expression  not 
untinged  with  sadness.  His  great  hobby  is  gardening,  and  on  the 
slope  of  the  Sheba  he  has  built  himself  a  roomy,  comfortable  house, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  laying  out  a  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
garden,  most  of  the  plants  and  seeds  having  been  brought  all  the 
way  from  Natal.  He  hopes  eventually  to  supply  Barberton  with 
vegetables.  After  discussing  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  we  stroll 
down  the  slope  of  the  Sheba  Hill  until  we  come  to  the  ^  Quarry.' 
Here  to  the  bottom  of  the  gully  is  300  feet.  Where  we  stand 
is  an  excavation  about  forty  feet  wide,  extending  about  thirty  feet 
into  the  side  of  the  hill.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  Delagoa  Bay  Kaffirs 
are  quarrying  the  stone  and  sending  it  down  in  acoriab  buckets.  At 
the  foot  of  the  quarry  are  ox  wagons,  which  transport  the  quartz 
to  the  mill,  seven  miles  down  Fig  Tree  Creek.  On  this  same  range 
are  the  *  Edwin  Bray,'  *  Oriental,'  and  *  Nil  Desperandum '  Com- 
panies. Although  on  the  Sheba  range,  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ihjt  Sheba.  This  is  a  blow  of  highly  auriferous 
quartz  which  has  at  present  not  been  traced  to  any  neighbouring 
lode.  It  slopes  at  an  angle  of  30^,  and,  although  it  has  only  been 
proved  at  the  300-foot  level,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
continue  its  course  below  the  bed  of  the  gully. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  discoveries  are  the  results 
of  accidents.  The  finding  of  the  Golden  Quarry  was  one  of  them. 
But  let  me  tell  the  story  in  Mr.  Bray's  own  words :  ^  After  leav- 
ing the  Alarico  district  I  came  over  to  Hoodie's,  and  eventually 
here.  I  and  Griffiths,  my  chum,  were  working  on  the  top  of  this 
hill.  We  were  sinking  a  shaft,  and,  after  a  deal  of  hard  work, 
we  found  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  our  dynamite,  and  no  money 
to  buy  more.  I  descended  the  gully,  mounted  the  opposite 
hill,  sat  down,  and  looked  across  at  the  scene  of  our  labours.  I 
noticed  that  there  was  a  large  outcrop  of  quartz  appearing  among 

>  Mr.  Bray  died  in  Pretoria  on  July  14, 1887,  from  liver  disease :  the  priyations 
of  the  prospector  had  evidently  been  too  much  for  him. 
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the  bashes  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  some  ¥ray  below  where  I  had  been 
prospecting.  I  walked  back,  and  found  what  I  thought  might  be 
the  hanging  walls  was  the  solid  quartz  itself.  It  was  of  a  greyish 
blue  colour,  veined  with  white  lines,  but  showing  no  visible  signs 
of  gold.  My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when,  on  panning  out 
a  small  quantity  of  the  rock,  a  residue  of  fine  gold  was  the  result. 
The  gold  was  distributed  through  the  quartz  like  the  finest  flour, 
some  being  in  chemical  combination  with  the  pyrites.'  He  tested 
a  larger  quantity,  with  the  same  results,  aud  on  a  proper  analysis 
being  made  it  was  found  to  run  6  oz.  to  the  ton.  He  and  his 
brother  prospectors  in  the  meantime  had  pegged  off  fifteen  claims, 
which  they  floated  amongst  themselves.  The  capital  was  15,000/. 
in  \l.  shares.  Several  parcels  of  quartz  were  now  sent  to  Messrs. 
JohnsoD,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  the  well-known  assayers,  of  Hatton 
Garden,  to  be  tested.  These  yielded  13  oz.,  20  oz.,  aud  even 
47  oz.  to  the  ton.' 

And  now  by  way  of  parenthesis  I  will  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  quartz  reefs  have  been  hitherto  tested 
on  these  fields,  and  the  misleading  way  (to  use  no  stronger 
term)  by  which  the  investor  has  been  induced  to  part  with  his 
coined  gold,  for  the  idea  of  getting  it  back  a  hundredfold  in 
retorted  cakes. 

There  is  an  old  miner's  saying  that  ^  Gold  is  where  you  find 
it,  but  silver  runs  in  veins.'  It  is  almost  literally  true.  No  geolo- 
gist, no  theorist,  no  practical  man  can  lay  down  any  law  by  which 
the  presence  of  gold  is  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  found  in 
various  kinds  of  rock  formation,  in  most  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
and  both  pure  and  in  conjunction  with  every  known  metal ;  run- 
ning in  some  quartz  extraordinarily  rich,  side  by  side  with  worth- 
less rock.  No  two  tons  of  quartz  will  run  alike.  No  imfallihle  testing 
of  a  quartz  reef  can  really  be  made.  The  fairest  method  is  to  extract 
certain  specified  quantities  of  quartz  just  as  it  comes  from  various 
parts  of  the  lode — from  its  surface,  its  outcroppings,  its  drives, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  be  made  at  lower  levels  to  test  the 
permanence  of  the  lode.  These  various  crushings  (certainly  not 
less  than  25  tons)  should  be  carefully  averaged,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  fair  average  test  of  the  capabilities  of  the  mines.  On 
that  fair  test,  a  return  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  per  annum  should 

*  The  *  Sheba,'  from  its  discovery  in  June  1886  to  June  3, 1887,  has  crushed 
1,807  tons,  yielding  9,690  oz.,  showing  an  average  of  6  oz.  7  dwts.  to  the  ton ;  a 
large  proportion  of  gold  ia  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  pyrites.  The  tailings, 
however,  are  being  saved. 
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be  allowed  for  by  the  investor,  for  be  it  always  remembered  that 
as  a  dividend  is  paid  the  capital  is  being  dispersed,  and  the  contin- 
gency should  always  be  looked  for  that  at  one  time  or  another  the 
quartz  lode  may  pinch  out  altogether,  or  cease  to  become  gold- 
bearing.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  reverse  may  be 
arrived  at,  and  what  at  first  may  have  been  condemned  as  a  worth- 
less property  may  turn  out  to  be  exceedingly  rich. 

I  have  made  the  above  remarks  more  in  reference  to  the 
qua/rtz  testing  of  the  Transvaal  gold  companies  than  anything  else. 
For  nearly  all  the  companies  started,  pieces  of  picked  quartz  were 
either  assayed  locally  or  sent  to  England.  Naturally  enough, 
the  results,  as  printed  in  the  prospectuses,  were  of  the  most  glow- 
ing descriptions.  It  only  required  a  prospector  or  claim-holder  to 
come  forward  with  some  claims,  when  he  was  pounced  upon  by  the 
company-monger,  who  paid  him  out  with  a  certain  amount  of  cash 
and  deferred  shares ;  and  the  claims,  whether  they  contained  gold 
or  not,  were  launched  upon  the  market  under  a  fantastic  name, 
and  the  public,  with  visions  of  gigantic  wealth  before  them,  sub- 
scribed to  every  share  they  could  lay  their  eager  hands  upon. 

Directly  the  news  of  these  marvellously  rich  assays  reached 
the  Cape,  the  whole  colony  went  mad.  Metaphorically  speaking, 
in  every  stone  they  saw  gold.  Untaught  by  the  experience  of  the 
disastrous  diamond-mining  speculation  of  1880-81,  they  rushed  in 
a  body  to  subscribe  for  gold-miniug  shares.  People  who  knew  as 
much  about  gold  mining  as  an  Esquimaux  began  to  speak  in 
familiar  terms  and  with  knowing  glances  of  quartz  reefs,  leaders, 
pannings,  plates,  batteries,  flumes,  and  pelton  wheels,  as  if  they  . 
were  to  the  manner  bom.  The  quiet,  slow,  legitimate  business  of 
the  colony  was  neglected.  Gold  fever  was  coursing  madly  through 
everybody's  veins.  Shares  began  to  rise.  Shebas,  which  one  or 
two  of  the  original  vendors  had  parted  with  for  If.,  were  in 
demand  at  102.,  then  at  202.  They  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
501.  The  excitement  increased.  Companies  whose  properties 
were  near  the  Sheba  were  supposed  (although  perfectly  untested 
at  this  time)  to  possess  the  same  body  and  kind  of  quartz ;  and 
their  shares  rose  in  sympathy.  Kimberley  Imperials  IL  shares 
rose  to  102.,  and  large  transactions  afterwards  took  place  in  them 
at  182.  Oriental  12.  shares  touched  232.,  and  at  this  price  they 
were  largely  dealt  in  in  London.  Many  minor  companies'  shares 
rose  500  to  1,000  per  cent.  Men  who  sold  shares  in  the  morning 
at  enormous  profits  were  only  too  glad  to  buy  them  back  again  in 
the  afternoon  at  great  advances,  because  they  were  certain  of  an 
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extensive  profit  on  the  following  day.  No  one  stopped  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  justification  for  this  inflation — all  they 
knew  was  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  buy  or  subscribe  to  shares 
in  any  company  to  reap  enormous  profits. 

The  excitement  which  began  in  May  1886  increased  with 
crescendo  force  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Everythiug  went  on 
risiog.  Shebas  again  were  positively  bought  at  602.,  801.,  902., 
and  at  last  1002.  There  were  large  traosactioDs  at  802.  And 
when  they  touched  1 002.  the  holders  began  to  get  firm.  Mr.  Edwin 
Bray  refused  to  sell  shares  under  1002.  The  mine  was  certainly 
crushing  out  6  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  the  quarry  looked  as  if  it  had 
only  been  scratched,  but  few  inquired  what  it  cost  to  produce  that 
gold.  But  few  thought  of  making  a  simple  calculation  that,  reckon- 
ing the  enormous  cost  of  transport  on  provisions,  tools,  dynamite, 
&c.,  it  cost  158.  to  mine,  158.  to  transport,  and  20^.  to  crush 
each  ton  of  ore  in  this  district.  Few  reckoned  that  the  Sheba 
Company,  with  its  15,0002.  capital,  was  standing  at  1,500,0002.  at 
its  then  existing  price  of  1002.  per  share !  The  Sheba  had  cer- 
tainly shown  its  capacities,  there  were  encouraging  possibilities, 
but  what  had  the  Kimberley  Imperial  done,  or  Krehl's  Orien- 
tal? The  Kimberley  Imperial,  with  its  capital  of  70,0002., 
nearly  five  times  that  of  the  Sheba,  stood  at  1,350,0002.  What  a 
return  must  have  been  expected  to  produce  a  25  per  cent,  dividend 
here !  And  the  Oriental,  with  its  capital  of  60,0002.,  although 
test  crushings  in  the  latter  case  had  shown  4  oz.  to  the  ton !  But 
it  made  no  difference  to  the  wild  speculators,  who  thought  they 
were  rushing  on  to  fortune's  starry  goal.  Most  of  them  were 
quietly  ensconced  in  their  colonial  homes.  They  were  living  on 
rumours,  brokers'  reports,  and  telegrams.  They  heard  that  Bar- 
berton  had  risen  with  almost  mushroom  growth  from  a  camp  of  a 
few  huts  to  a  city  of  6,000  inhabitants.  Kimberley  capital  was 
being  invested.  That  alone  was  a  healthy  sign,  they  thought. 
The  towns  of  the  various  colonies  were  being  emptied  of  all  their 
able-bodied  inhabitants,  whose  goal  was  Barberton. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  promoters  of  the  various  com- 
panies had  been  quietly  clearing  out  of  all  their  shares,  and  very 
soon  the  public  were  rudely  awakened  from  their  dreams  of  wealth. 

A  powerful  syndicate,  composed  of  some  of  London's  wealthiest 
firms,  had  sent  out  Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  a  mining  engineer  and 
expert  of  some  reputation,  to  report  on  the  De  Kaap  Gold  Fields, 
and  ascertain  to  the  best  of  his  ability  whether  the  lodes  were 
permanent  or  not.     He  was  retained  by  certain  directors  of  the 
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Kimberley  Imperial  to  give  his  professional  opinion  upon  .that 
particular  property.  This  was  in  the  month  of  March  1887. 
There  was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  air,  and  the  stock  markets 
became  languid.  But  when  the  report  was  issued  there  was  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  value  of  stocks.  The  report  was  most  damning. 
It  was  uncompromising.  It  declared  the  reefs  running  through 
the  claims  of  the  Kimberley  Imperial  to  be  *  small  and  of  poor 
quality.  There  were  certainly  rich  small  leaders  which  might 
repay  the  individual  digger,  but  which  would  never  pay  for  a 
company  to  work.'  Further,  it  gave  an  exhaustive  description  of 
the  mine.  The  report  acted  like  a  bombshell  in  a  conservatory. 
The  glistening  fabric  which  had  been  evolved  from  the  imagination 
of  speculators  was  shattered  to  pieces.  All  rushed  to  sell.  Shares 
tumbled  in  an  appalling  manner.  Good  and  bad  stocks  alike — 
all  suffered.  The  idea  was  to  *  clear  out.'  Shebas  dropped  to 
20i;  Orientals  to  4i.  ;  Kimberley  Imperials  to  I0«.  Shares  in 
smaller  companies  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price.  Holders  would 
have  gladly  accepted  shillings  where,  a  few  days  previously,  they 
had  refused  sovereigns.  Panic  had  taken  possession  of  the  public, 
and  complete  demoralisation  was  the  result. 

Indignation  meetings  were  held  in  several  colonial  towns,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  promoters  of  the  Kimberley  Imperial 
within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  The  accounts  submitted  by  the 
directors  showed  an  amount  of  recklessness  which  was  magnificent 
for  its  impudence.  But  they  were  safe,  and,  after  all  said  and 
done,  the  public  were  themselves  to  blame.  They  were  fools 
enough  to  rush  in  and  pay  over  1,000  per  cent,  premium  for 
shares  on  which  they  expected  to  make  money,  and  if  everything 
had  turned  out  right  there  would  have  been  a  general  handshaking 
all  round.  The  attitude  of  the  colonial  press  during  the  *  boom ' 
was  worthy  of  all  praise.  From  the  very  first  they  decried  the 
rabid  speculation,  and  prophesied  the  result.  The  banks  also 
steadily  refused  to  lend  money  on  scrip,  or  discount  (as  far  as 
their  knowledge  went)  any  bills  except  those  of  a  purely  commer- 
cial character.  The  public  had  succumbed  to  the  mania  for  specu- 
lation which  sweeps  periodically  over  communities,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  with  the  loss  came  the  desire  for  retaliation;  the 
blind  impulse  only  having  the  effect  of  damaging  the  reputation 
of  the  district  as  a  gold-producing  area. 

The  formation  of  the  Barberton  reefs  is  a  quartzose  intersected 
by  dykes  of  diorite.  The  quartz  veins  or  lodes  run  mostly  in  one 
direction,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  are  in  the  diorite,  granite,  and 
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elate  formation ;  and,  looking  at  the  width  of  the  strata  surround- 
ing these  veins,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  reefs  are  of  great 
depth.  This  naturally  is  speculative,  and  that  brings  me  to  the 
one  great  fault  to  which  most  of  the  Barberton  companies  may 
plead  guilty.  They  all  seemed  frightened  or  nervous  to  know  the 
truth  with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  their  lodes.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  on  the  Pioneer  Co.  on  Hoodie's — 300  feet.  There  the 
lode,  although  only  18  inches  wide,  is  found  to  be  still  permanent 
and  of  rich  quality.  There  are  several  other  mines  which  are 
genuine  good  properties,  and  which  will  eventually  pay  good  divi- 
dends. The  cry,  now  that  the  speculation  is  over,  is,  *  Where  is 
your  output  of  gold  ? '  The  public  wish  naturally  to  see  some  results 
before  investing.  But  the  public  must  also  look  to  figures.  At  the 
present  time  ^  there  are  only  about  200  stamps  at  work  in  Barber- 
ton.  Reckoning  1^  ton  to  each  stamp  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
twenty  working  days  a  month,  and  taking  1  oz.  to  the  ton  as  a  fair, 
perhaps  underestimated,  return,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  monthly  pro- 
duce of  6,000  oz.  Of  course  this  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
enormous  superscribed  value  of  the  scrip,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  up  to  the  present  nearly  all  the  money  and  deferred 
shares  went  to  promoters,  and  little  or  nothing  was  left  for  work- 
ing capital.  I  believe  200,000?.  would  more  than  cover  the  actual 
cash  invested  in  the  Barberton  district,  whilst  the  capital  of  the 
various  companies  at  par  value  total  about  3,000,000?. 

Moreover,  the  mines  have  suffered  from  the  experiments  of 
amateur  engineers,  promoters,  and  directors'  friends.  Men  who 
had  stood  behind  counters  all  their  lives,  or  who  had  been  clerks 
in  oflSces  and  stores,  were  suddenly  pitchforked  into  the  position 
of  managers  and  amalgamators,  and,  although  presumably  gifted 
with  intelligence,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that 
they  could  readily  become  accomplished  miners  and  engineers. 

And  so  Barberton  at  the  present  time  is  suffering  from  dreary 
stagnation.  So  great  is  the  distrust  that  just  now  a  veritable 
Sheba  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion ! 

Barberton!  Two  years  ago  a  few  prospectors  had  pitched  tents 
here,  and  now  it  has  all  the  settled  appearance  of  a  town.  It 
contains  about  1,500  houses  of  all  descriptions,  mostly  of  zinc, 
although  many  are  of  brick,  mud,  and  grass,  and  a  population  esti- 
mated at  4,000.  It  derives  its  name  from  Messrs.  Hilton  and 
Grey  Barber,  two  well-known  colonial  gentlemen  who  were  amongst 
the  pioneers.     Barberton  is  situated  on  sloping  elevated  ground 

»  June  1887. 
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in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  De  Kaap  Valley.  It  is  right  under  the 
hills,  and  commands  an  extended  view  of  the  whole  vaUey,  walled 
in  by  mountains  from  500  to  3,000  feet  elevation.  A  more  eligible 
site  for  the  town  would  have  been  about  two  miles  farther  west,  on 
Hoodie's  property.  In  fact,  this  was  first  pitched  upon,  but  owing 
to  bad  management  and  the  absurd  terms  asked  this  company 
lost  what  would  have  brought  them  in  an  enormous  income. 

It  requires  some  stretch  of  the  imagination,  as  we  saunter  into 
Mr.  Jacob's  Horse  Shoe  Restaurant,  to  think  that  not  over  three 
years  ago  this  valley  was  the  haunt  of  lions  and  elephants.  It 
does>seem  extraordinary  that  on  a  spot  where  Dutchmen  could 
not  be  got  to  settle  we  should  be  served  with  Cruinness's  stout 
by  a  smiling  Hebe,  at  a  well-appointed  bar,  brilliant  with  plate- 
glass  and  mahogany  fittings,  and  good  enough  to  do  credit  to  any 
West  End  London  street.  Barberton  can  boast  of  several  hotels, 
three  banks,  two  share  exchanges,  a  couple  of  music-halls,  the 
foundation  of  a  theatre,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  a  capital 
club.  Without  the  club  it  would  be  a  sorry  life  for  many  of  the 
single  men.  Here  are  the  latest  English  and  colonial  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  a  billiard-room.  Members  can  be  bedded  and 
boarded  at  moderate  charges.  Barberton  is  not  a  cheap  place  to 
live  comfortably  in,  although  things  are  rapidly  improving  in  that 
respect,  and  many  men  are  getting  their  families  up  irom  Natal 
and  the  Colony.  Bents  are  comparatively  high,  and  the  purchase 
of  freehold  property  is  reckoned  at  two  to  three  years'  rental.  A 
bottle  of  brandy  or  champagne  is  IZ.,  a  bottle  of  beer  4«.  6d.,  and 
a  bottle  of  soda-water  \s.  Flour  is  Zl.  10«.  the  bag,  bacon  la.  a 
lb.,  eggs  68.  to  89.  the  dozen.  All  this  is  owing  to  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  by  Government,  and  the  expense  of  transport. 
But  a  man,  if  he  likes  to  rough  it  (and  many  have  to,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not),  can  live  at  from  8i.  to  lOf.  a  month.  He  must  live 
under  canvas  or  build  himself  a  hut,  and  he  must  buy  and  cook 
his  own  food.  Prospectors  have  to  do  this ;  and,  however  romantic 
it  may  sound  to  the  man  comfortably  installed  in  his  well-furnished 
home,  after  a  very  short  time  they  find  it  terribly  monotonous. 
Many  a  poor  fellow  who  has  relinquished  a  certain  income,  allured 
by  the  golden  visions  of  these  fields,  has  suffered  privations  which 
have  sometimes  ended  in  cold  and  unnatural  death.  Those  who 
have  lived  low  down  in  the  valley,  digging  for  alluvial,  existing  on 
scanty  fare,  badly  cooked,  drinking  impure  water,  get  into  a  low 
state  of  being.  This,  combined  with  the  sickening  sensation  of 
working  on  day  after  day  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  finding  nothing. 
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makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  dysentery  and  malarial  fever. 
Labouring  under  these  tremendous  risks,  the  prospector  deserves 
to  be  smiled  on  by  Fortune,  but,  as  a  rule,  few  have  reaped  the 
results  of  their  labours.  Barberton  district  has  claimed  its*  vic- 
tims, but  the  town  itself  is  healthy,  and  the  Sanitary  Committee 
are  vigilant  in  keeping  it  clean.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  the 
Dutch  Government  has  refused  to  grant  Barberton  a  municipality, 
although  they  draw  an  income  from  it  of  about  10,000^.  a  month 
in  claim  and  quit  rents.  They  also  refused  to  recognise  the  right 
of  their  sending  a  representative  to  the  Volksraad.  Last  session 
a  bill  was  passed  making  fifteen  years  of  residence  in  the  Trans- 
vaal necessary  to  allow  aliens  to  sit  in  the  ^  House.'  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  time  will  overcome  these  unreasoning  prejudices. 

At  present  the  easiest  and  safest  way  to  reach  Barberton  is  by 
way  of  Natal.  The  traveller  can  take  the  railway  from  Diurban  to 
Ladysmith,  distance  189  miles.  Here  is  connected  an  excellent 
coach  service,  which  accomplishes  the  journey  of  285  miles  in 
about  three  and  a  half  days.  The  accommodation  along  this 
route^  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  good,  and  in  fine  dry  weather 
the  trip  is  most  delightful.  One  passes  over  historical  ground. 
The  Amajuba  Hill  stands  like  a  frowning  sentinel  over  Creneral 
GoUey's  grave,  and  the  sight  of  Laing's  Nek  brings  many  a  painful 
recollection.  But  who  is  there  with  a  love  of  nature  who  will  not 
be  delighted  with  that  glorious  stretch  of  country  from  Durban  to 
Ladysmith?  Here  are  undulating  valleys,  where  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  arrowroot,  pines,  bananas,  mealies,  &c.  grow  in  luxurious 
abundance.  The  traveller  will  see  the  queen  of  the  South  African 
colonies.  At  Newcastle  he  will  pass  by  500  square  miles  of  coal- 
bearing  lands.  He  will  be  invigorated  by  the  intoxicating  atmo- 
sphere of  the  High  Veldt ;  and,  if  chilled  by  the  rarified  ether  of 
the  Drakensberg,  he  will  do  ample  justice  to  the  fare  set  before 
him.  The  whole  route  affords  a  varied  panorama,  and,  if  at  times 
the  great  high  plain  of  the  Transvaal  stretching  from  the  Natal 
frontier  becomes  monotonous,  he  will  find  a  pleasing  change 
directly  he  arrives  at  the  Konnetic  Biver,  50  miles  from  Barberton. 
Here  the  active  character  of  the  country  changes.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  giving  every  appearance  of  volcanic  origin.  Twenty- 
six  miles  from  Barberton  one  can  look  down  over  the  whole  of  the 
De  Kaap  Valley — a  glorious  sight  at  anytime.  I  saw  it  at  sunrise : 
4,500  square  miles  of  mountain,  hill,  and  valley,  suffused  with 
the  rosy  flush  of  dawn — a  vast  jumble  of  hills — looking  as  if  it 
had  been  the  playground  of  the  Titans, 
'    VOL.  XI.  NO,  i^xn.  Ij 
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From  here  there  is  an  ugly  piece  of  road  known  as  the  *  Shoot ' 
— ^a  gradual  descent  of  about  eight  miles  into  the  De  Kaap  Valley. 
In  some  places  it  seems  wonderful  how  a  loaded  wagon  can  ever 
get  through  in  safety.  In  wet  weather  it  seems  hopeless.  As  it 
is,  many  come  to  grief;  and  the  whole  route  is  lined  with  the 
Cape  milestone — bleached  bones  of  the  trek-ox,  horse,  and  mule. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Shoot  it  is  only  eighteen  miles  across  the  Valley 
to  Barberton. 

From  Barberton  I  went  on  by  coach  to  the  Witwatersrandt 
Gold  Fields.  These  may  be  described  as  the  latest  rush,  and  are 
situated,  roughly  speaking,  about  300  miles  west  of  Barb^ion,  and 
35  miles  south  of  Pretoria.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  this  district 
is  truly  of  a  wonderful  nature.  One  might  just  as  well  expect  to 
find  gold  on  the  Scotch  moors  as  find  it  here.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  country  of  siCrprises,  and  not  amongst  the  least  of  these  surprises 
is  the  eccentric  distribution  of  its  mineral  wealth.  On  an  ele- 
vated undulating  plateau,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  situated 
those  parallel  lodes  of  gold-bearing  cement  called  *  banket.'  *  These 
so-called  reefs  have  up  to  now  been  traced  east  and  west  fw  a  dis- 
tance exceeding  40  miles.  A  similar  formation  has  been  found 
over  70  miles  to  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potchefstrom 
and  Klerksdorp,  extending  across  the  Vaal  River  for  miles  into 
the  Free  State.  The  credit  of  being  the  first  discoverer  is  claimed 
by  a  Mr.  Struben,  who  owns  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pretoria,  where,  I  am  given  to  understand,  he  has  for  some  time 
been  working  some  gold-producing  quartz.  During  the  mania  of 
1886  prospecting  was  going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Struben  was  the  first  man  who  drove  a  pick  into  the  ^  Bandt.*  It 
was  a  marvellous  stroke  of  luck.  The  *  indications '  were  slight 
pebble  ridges  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  smfece  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil.  Trenches  were  cut  fi:om  north  to  south  across  the 
reef  formations  to  depths  varying  from  3  to  10  feet,  exposing  lines 
of  banket  of  different  widths,  which  have  since  received  various 
designations.  The  fevourite  one  at  present  is  called  the  *  Main 
Eeef,*a  body  of  cement  varying  from  12  to  15  feet  wide,  with 
three  or  four  attendant  leaders  of  1  to  4  feet  in  width.  This  is 
considered  the  richest  as  yet  discovered ;  the  *  Jubilee,' « Wemmer,* 
<  Wemmer  Extension,'  *  Gty  and  Suburban,' « Ferrieras,'  and  other 
well-known  companies  are  all  situated  on  this  lode. 

This  discovery  was  made  in  April  1886.    At  that  time  the 

^  >  Banket  is  the  Dutch  word  for  a  sweetstuff  like  hardbake,  which  it  much 
resembles. 
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whole  of  this  Witwatersrandt  could  certainly  have  been  bought 

for  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds.     Three  months   later  twenty 

thousand  pounds  would  have  bought  the  freeholds  of  all  the  farms. 

To-day  the  capitalised  value  of  companies  which  have  been  floated 

on  the  proclaimed  lands  exceeds  one  million   sterling,  and  the 

Dutch  Government  is  drawing  from  this  district  in  claim  and 

stand  licences,  &c.,  about  10,000/.  a  month. 

And  now  comes  the  important  question,  *  Are  the  reefs  payable, 

and  are  they  likely  to  be  permanent  ? '    The  •  Main '  reef  has  been 

proved  to  go  15  dwts.  to  1  oz.  to  the  ton,  but  the  *  leaders  *  are  of 

extraordinwy  richness.    The  ^Jubilee'  crushed  327  oz.  from  100 

tons,  and  the  *  Wemmer'  1,300  oz.  from  a  little  over  100  tons.* 

These  I  should  call  sensational  and  unreliable  crushings,  made  in 

the  interest  of  shareholders  to  *  bull '  the  shares.  In  both  these  cases 

only  the  rich  narrow  leader  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  mill, 

care  being  taken  that  every  piece  of  casing  should  be  previously 

detached.     The  deepest  shaft  on  these  fields  is  only  100  feet,  so 

the  permanency  of  the  lodes  has  not  yet  been  fully  established. 

Experts,  and  their  name  is  legion,  assert  that  an  average  of  1  oz. 

to  the  ton  will  pay  well  on  these  fields,  it  being  estimated  that 

4  dwts.  will  cover  all  expenses.     Good  practical  mining  managers 

are  wanted.     At  present  many  of  the  properties  are  suffering  from 

amateur  mismanagement.     Open  workings  are  declared  to  be  a 

mistake,  and  it  is  said  that  stopeing  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

These  mines  will  suffier  from  water,  and  pumps  will  be  required. 

The  country  for  miles  around  being  entirely  bare,  timber  will  have 

to  be  brought  from  Waterberg  and  other  districts  for  propping  and 

timbering  shafts.     Coal  has  already  been  opened  up  seven  hours' 

distance  on  the  KUp  Eiver,  and  in  time  will  be  delivered  for  about 

30«.  per  ton.    There  is  not  the  water  power  here  that  Barberton 

can  boast  of  (where  nearly  all  the  machinery  is  driven  by  it),  but 

sufficient  will  be  found  for  the  requirements  of  the  plates.    It  will 

be  some  months  yet  before  any  practical  results  of  these  fields  will 

be  apparent.    There  are  several  companies  established  on  a  sound 

basis  which  will  be  showing  results  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  great  advantages  the  Witwatersrandt  mines  have  over  those 

of  Barberton  are  these :  The  mines  have  had  the  experience  of 

Barberton  to  go  by,  and  any  purchaser  of  Eandt  properties  can 

see  the  mine  in   front  of  him;    it  will   be    his  fault    if    he 

buys  an  absolutely  worthless  property.    Moreover,  there  are  no 

\  The  first  dividend  of  the  *  Wemmer  *  was  declared  in  July,  and  was  40  per 
cent.    The  \h  share  now  stands  at  8i. 
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great  diflScolties  to  contend  with,  and  even  presuming  the  lodes 
are  of  no  great  depth — a  fact  as  yet  unknown — ^there  is  such 
an  enormous  surface  body  of  stufif  that  it  will  take  years  to 
exhaust  it. 

The  capital  at  present  developing  these  fields  is  mainly  that  of 
Kimberley,  no  mean  factor ;  but  before  foreign  capital  flows  in  to 
any  extent  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  some  solid  results.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  every  piece  of  machinery,  every  commodity, 
every  necessary  of  life,  has  to  be  brought  from  England,  firstly  by 
steamer  6,500  miles  to  Port  Elizabeth,  secondly  to  Kimberley  by 
500  miles  of  railway,  and  thirdly  by  ox  wagon  over  300  miles  of  road, 
one  must  be  patient.  When  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  trans- 
port are  duly  considered,  it  is  wonderful  what  progress  has  already 
been  made.  And  then  again,  if  a  piece  of  machinery  breaks  or  goes 
wrong,  it  often  necessitates  sending  on  to  Natal  or  Cape  Colony  to 
get  it  recast,  or  even  sending  to  England.  Therefore,  I  repeat, 
investors  and  speculators  in  South  African  ventures  must  be 
patient.  By  the  end  of  this  year  700  stamps  will  be  working  on  the 
Itandt,and  probably  turning  out  about  1,000  oz.  a  day.  In  another 
year's  time  it  is  estimated  5,000  stamps  will  be  crushing  banket. 

And  this  wonderful  deposit,  how  did  it  ever  come  there  ?  It  is 
thought  by  scientific  men  that  the  Bandt  is  an  ancient  sea  beach. 
It  is  well  known  that  gold  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all 
the  metals — even  sea  water  containing  it  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  grain  per  ton.  The  gold  has  been  deposited  on  this  prehistoric 
beach  in  fine  grains,  there  being  several  layers  separated  by  sand- 
stone. Then  after  a  long  period,  during  which  time  the  strata 
have  had  time  to  consolidate,  a  mighty  upheaval  took  place,  tilting 
up  the  whole  beach,  so  that  what  was  lying  in  a  horizontal  manner 
is  now  found  going  down  perpendicular  to  unknown  depths.  The 
banket  is  composed  of  water-worn  stones,  pebbles,  and  pieces  of 
quartz,  all  welded  together  with  a  cement  of  silicious  sand.  It 
will  break  in  the  hand,  and  crumbles  to  gravel  on  exposure  to  air 
and  moisture,  and  it  is  in  the  cement  that  the  gold  is  found.  The 
pebbles  and  quartz  contain  very  little.  In  many  places  the  banket 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  burnt  by  the  volcanic  energy. 
The  sandstone  casing  is  also  rich  in  gold.  The  dip  of  the  banket 
is  about  15**  to  30**  to  the  south.  The  most  northerly  reefs  are  at 
present  esteemed  as  being  the  richest.  There  are  positive  quartz 
reefs  found  along  the  same  line  as  the  banket  formation,  looking 
very  much  as  if  there  had  been  a  second  eruption  at  a  later  time. 

A  bleak  exposed  spot  has  been  selepted  for  the  site  of  Johann^Sr 
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berg,  the  headquarters  for  these  fields.  Barely  eight  months  old, 
it  at  present  consists  of  1,500  houses,  and  4,000  to  5,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  activity  here  is  feverish.  The  clang  of  the  hammer 
and  the  whiz  of  the  saw  are  heard  day  and  night.  Houses,  such 
as  they  are,  are  being  put  up  with  incredible  rapidity.  Built 
mostly  of  galvanised  iron,  unbumt  brick,  and  mud,  they  present  a 
very  crude  appearance.  There  being  plenty  of  room,  the  town  has 
been  well  laid  out,  streets  are  wide,  and  all  running  at  right  angles. 
There  is  a  large  market  square,  which  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
duce of  all  descriptions,  and  living  is  much  cheaper  than  at  Bar- 
berton.  Already  there  is  a  theatre,  where  a  first-rate  company  is 
playing  to  crowded  houses.  Height's  Hotel  gives  you  a  splendid 
bill  of  fare,  and  before  long  the  Johannisberg  Club  will  be  opened. 
The  main  artery.  Commissioner  Street,  presents  a  lively  appear- 
ance. Here  the  coaches  arrive  and  depart  for  such  distant  points 
as  Kimberley,  Barberton,  and  Durban,  and  it  seems  that  all  the 
scum  and  riffraff  of  the  colonies  have  congregated  here.  Outrages 
are  frequent,  but  time  will  filter  out  the  scoundrelism,  and,  with 
the  example  of  Kimberley  before  them,  the  town  will  become 
habitable.  At  present,  reckoning  its  youth,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  early  days  of  Kimberley,  its  progress  is  far  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  centre  of  the  diamond  industry.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cold  in  winter  is  intense,  snow  and 
frosts  being  of  common  occurrence.  The  summer  is  temperate, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  healthy  locality. 

I  should  be  exceeding  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  article  if  I  were 
to  give  any  further  detailed  descriptions  of  these  fields.  But  I 
must  say  they  do  not  exhaust  the  late  discoveries  in  this  country. 
Oold  is  being  worked  at  Malmani,  on  the  Bechuanaland  border.  It 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  Waterberg ;  rich  quartz  specimens  have 
been  brought  down  from  Marabastadt,  and  the  whole  of  Zoalpans- 
berg  division  is  intersected  with  quartz  reefs.  Then,  again, 
travellers  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  wealth  of  the  northern 
gold  fields  (so  ably  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baines),  of 
Lo  Bengula's  and  Mashona's  country,  even  as  far  as  the  Zambesi. 
There  has  been  for  some  time  machinery  at  work  at  the  Tali  Gold 
Fields,  on  the  Shasha  River,  700  miles  N.W.  of  Pretoria.  Swazi- 
land  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  the  king,  Umbandine,  has 
signed  away,  on  certain  conditions,  every  acre  of  his  country  for 
mineral  and  grazing  rights.  Some  of  the  concesaionnairea  may 
strike  oil,  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  ownership  of 
a  Swaziland  concession  means  a  certain  fortune.     At  present  only 
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two  have  turned  out  well.  On  Pigg's  Peak  (40,000  acres/ capital 
200,000?.)  a  large  body  of  low-grade  ore,  estimated  to  run  8  to 
10  dwts.  to  the  ton,  has  been  struck,  and  50  stamps  are  being 
erected  to  work  it.  Forbes's  Concession,  floated  as  a  private  com- 
pany, is  now  turning  out  about  1,000  oz.  of  gold  a  month. 

If  we  travel  farther  south  into  Zululand  and  Natal,  we  shall 
find  the  prospector  busy  in  both  these  countries.  The  Drakensberg 
Bange,  of  which  De  Kaap  is  only  a  continuation,  forms  the  back- 
bone of  these  colonies,  and  it  would  never  be  surprising  to  hear  of 
rich  lodes  being  found  in  them.  Up  to  the  present  the  Natal 
finds  can  scarcely  be  termed  payable. 

With  such  a  vast  field  for  exploration,  what  man  can  &il  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of  wealth  ?  But  let 
me  give  a  warning  note  to  those  individuals  who,  with  slender 
resources  of  their  own,  would  try  their  luck  on  these  fields.  No 
really  -payable  aUumaX  has  yet  been  found.  The  great  basin  of 
the  De  Kaap  Valley,  where  alluvial  would  naturally  be  supposed 
to  be,  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial.  There  are  prospectors  at  work 
there,  but  scarcely  paying  expenses.  What  the  late  Mr.  Baines 
wrote  in  1874  *  holds  good  to-day,  and  I  could  do  nothing  better 
than  quote  his  own  words :  *  It  is  sheer  folly  for  men  to  leave  the 
writer's  desk  or  the  mechanic's  bench,  where  some  can  earn  12«. 
to  138.  per  diem,  and  rush  to  this  or  that  gold  field  on  hearing  of 
a  splendid  find,  totally  ignoring  the  lengthened  search,  the  sore 
privation,  the  exhausting  toil,  and  the  heartbreaking  disappoint- 
ments the  finders  have  endured  before  success  rewarded  them — 
and  trusting  in  some  vague  manner  to  realise  the  same  *^  good 
luck  "  without  the  skill,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  intention  to  labour 
with  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  that  commanded  the 
success.' 

This  is  good  sound  advice.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  travelling  and  living  are  so  expensive  as  in  South  Africa. 
The  man  with  small  capital  will  find  his  savings  dissipated  like 
dew  before  the  noonday  sun  before  he  can  even  get  to  work,  and 
until  payable  alluvial  is  found  that  man  had  better  keep  away. 

With  regard  to  Barberton,  the  depression  I  believe  to  be  only 
temporary.  Directly  the  sixty  miles  of  Delagoa  Bay  BaUway  is 
opened — and  Sir  Thomas  Tancred  has  promised  it  shall  be  so  in 
November — from  Lorenzo-Marquez  to  the  Transvaal  border,  there 
will  be  a  revival.  The  attention  of  the  world  will  be  brought  to 
this  railway.     It  will  bring  the  gold  fields  of  De  Kaap  within  two 

*  Oold  Beffivns  qf  South  Africa,  page  162. 
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days'  -joumej  of  the  seaboard,  leaving  only  eighty  miles  of  coach- 
ing to  bring  the  traveller  to  Barberton.  This  route  will  monopolise 
the  goods  traffic  and,  when  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Lorenzo-i 
Maiqnez  are  improved,  the  passenger  traffic.  There  is  nothing  like 
easy  and  cheap  communication  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  races 
and  an  amelioration  of  difficulties.  Even  now  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion is  going  on  throughout  the  Transvaal.  The  inroad  of  Eng- 
lish and  English-speaking  colonists  is  anglicising  everything.  The 
telegraph  is  open  to  Barberton,  and  when  the  Dutch  concession' 
naires  continue  the  Delagoa  Bay  Bailway  to  Pretoria  the  rapid 
means  of  communicatiom  and  social  intercourse  will  all  tell  their 
tale.  Even  now,  I  may  safely  affirm,  there  is  more  English  than 
Dutch  spoken  in  the  Republic.  The  Queen's  Jubilee  was  celebrated 
from  the  Vaal  Eiver  to  the  Limpopo.  There  are  now  many  English 
farmers,  and  the  chief  businesses  of  the  country  are  conducted  by 
Englishmen.  The  older  Dutch  members  of  the  community  are 
viewing  all  these  changes  with  alarm ;  they  would  fain  be  left  in 
peace ;  they  fear  their  country  is  going  to  be  wrested  from  them. 
They  do  not  realise  that  the  *  Verdomte  Engleshmann '  is  replenish- 
ing their  exchequer  to  the  tune  of  30,000i.  a  month,  developing 
the  resources  of  their  country,  and  finding  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce.  But  the  youDger  generation  are  being  educated, 
and  are  better  informed,  and,  whilst  such  good  and  able  men  as 
Chief  Justice  Cotzee  and  Mr.  Justice  Brand  are  at  the  head  of  the 
legal  tribunals  of  the  Transvaal,  the  English  settler  has  little  to 
fear. 

To  men  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the  dependencies 
of  the  British  Crown  a  journey  to  South  Africa  will  do  good.  The 
conditions  of  life  are  so  difierent  to  those  of  the  old  country.  There 
there  is  room  to  breathe,  and  a  climate  to  live  in.  He  may  look  with 
longing  eyes  on  Delagoa  Bay,  the  only  seaport  in  Africa  south  of 
the  equator,  and  the  key  to  the  rich  Transvaal,  and  think  over  the 
errors  of  England's  South  African  policy.  He  can  see  how  happy 
the  native  races  are  when  not  interfered  with,  and  keep  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  savages  of  the  city  slums.  He  can  correct  the  mis- 
taken and  stereotyped  ideas  which  most  Englishmen  seem  to  form 
of  South  Africa.  He  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  promise  of  the 
future.  That  the  gold  fields  of  the  Transvaal  are  a  fact  is  unde- 
niable ;  and  my  own  belief  is  that,  before  another  year  has  passed 
away,  there  will  be  a  *boom '  in  South  Africa  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

George  J.  Nathan. 
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SLEEPLESS  I  lay,  though  softly  rocked 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  night ; 
The  stedfast  stars  looked  down  and  mocked 
My  waking  dreams  of  dead  delight, 
They  everlastingly  as  bright 
As  when  her  hand  in  mine  was  locked. 

The  moon  swept  out  through  deeps  of  sky, 
Dim  trailing  clouds  she  left  behind  ; 

•  Come  out,'  she  said,  *  all  clouds  pass  by ; 
Thou  for  thy  soul  shalt  solace  find. 
These  fevers  of  a  tortured  mind 

My  light  will  soothe — or  sanctify.' 

I  rose  and  passed  where  hawthorns  grow 
Beside  the  path  where,  glad  and  gay, 

I  and  my  sweetheart  used  to  go 

By  meadows  wreathed  with  new-mown  hay ; 
Through  fields  by  moonlit  dew  made  grey, 

I  and  my  heart  went,  sad  and  slow. 

I  reached  the  garden  where  the  hops 
Make  fairy  garlands  everywhere. 

From  each  tall  pole  a  dream-wreath  drops. 
And  strong  keen  scent  fills  all  the  air. 
I  saw  the  Pixies  dancing  there 

Their  magic  dance  that  never  stops. 

Around  the  poles  in  circling  rings 
From  dawn  of  moon  till  dawn  of  day, 

With  dewy  cobwebs  for  their  wings, 

They  glide  and  gleam  and  swing  and  sway, 
And  mortal  lips  may  never  say 

The  song  that  every  Pixy  sings. 
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And  rainbows  day  has  never  seen 

With  unnamed  colours  make  them  fail". 
Their  feet  are  shod  with  Spring's  first  green, 

Green  gems  of  glow-worms  deok  their  hair 

That  floats  upon  the  moonlit  air, 
Like  golden  webs  on  silver  sheen. 

Their  dance  goes  on  through  all  the  years, 

But  those  who  see  it,  few  they  be. 
Only  by  eyes  which  many  tears 

And  vigils  have  made  clear  to  see 

Are  they  beholden :  and  wishes  three 
Are  his  to  whom  that  dance  appears. 

My  first  wish  ?    Ah !  what  room  for  doubt  ? 

The  wish  that  eats  me  night  and  day : 
*  Would  she  were  here ! '    No  thought  about 

The  other  wishes  came  my  way ; 

For  round  my  neck  her  dear  arms  lay, 
And  all  the  world  was  well  shut  out. 


How  glad  each  was  of  each,  and  how 
Life  blossomed  then,  one  heart  records. 

I  shall  remember  that,  I  know. 

When  life  is  withered  up  past  words. 

And,  shrunken,  slips  through  earth's  loose  cords : 

I  shall  remember  then  as  now. 

Lost  dream,  too  perfect  not  to  break  I 
Yet  here  I  might  have  held  her  now. 

And  so  for  ever — but  she  spake 
(0  my  soul's  voice,  divinely  low  I) 
•  Ah,  might  we  but  our  future  know ! ' 

And  I  wished  with  her,  for  Love's  sake. 

And  lo !  a  sea  of  blackness  broke 

About  us,  and  we  knew  our  Fate. 
Close,  close  we  clung,  and  neither  spoke, 

So  widely,  wildly  desolate 

The  destiny  we  could  not  wait 
For  time  to  seal  or  to  revoke. 
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Yet  to  my  heart  hers  beat,  although 
It  beat  in  fear  and  not  in  bliss. 

0  fool,  to  conrt  a  deeper  woe — 
Together  we  had  conquered  this : 
No  woe  could  live  beneath  the  kiss 

That  joined  our  souls  an  hour  ago. 

*  Would  that  we  two  were  dead  ! '  I  cried, 

^  And  in  the  quiet  churchyard  laid, 
We  should  sleep  sweetly  side  by  side. 

Of  past  and  future  unafraid. 

By  never  a  hope  or  fear  dismayed. 
Together,  still,  and  satisfied.' 

And,  as  I  wished  it,  she  was  gone ! 
For  that  one  gift  no  pixies  give. 

1  only  woke,  and  woke  alone. 

As  I  henceforth  must  wake  and  live, 
Must  serve  and  suffer,  strain  and  strive. 
And  in  my  eyes  the  sunlight  shone. 

E.  Nesbit. 


ISS 


Grey  Fur. 

A    WEEK  IN  THE  LIFE   OF  A  POOR  GOVERNESS. 


I. 

rE  frost  came  early  in  the  year  186 — ,  and  like  most  early 
frosts  it  did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  over  and  above  mur- 
dering at  one  fell  swoop  the  late-lingering  flowers,  which  with 
kindlier  treatment  might  have  bloomed  on  yet  some  little  time. 
It  is  always  the  first  unexpected  frost  which  does  the  most  harm, 
surprising  us  as  it  often  does  in  muslin  and  straw  hats,  before  we 
have  had  time  to  adjust  our  winter  armour. 

This  particular  frost  made  the  usual  amount  of  havoc  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  world,  and  amongst  other  calami- 
ties to  be  laid  at  its  door  were  the  broken  leg  of  an  old  man, 
and  the  death  of  a  little  girl. 

Probably  many  other  brittle  old  bones  snapped  just  about 
that  same  time,  and  no  doubt  scores  of  little  girls,  and  boys 
too,  succumbed  to  the  eflfects  of  chills  caught  at  that  period ; 
such  cases  only  go  to  make  up  the  usual  average  of  deaths  and 
accidents,  and  are  in  nowise  interesting  to  the  general  public. 
The  two  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  only  in  so  far  interesting  as 
having  brought  about  the  meeting  of  two  young  people  living 
fer  apart ;  for  if  neither  of  these  events  had  happened,  or  if  they 
had  not  occurred  simultaneously,  the  chances  are  that  Hugo 
Weyprecht  would  never  have  met  Clara  Elsinger,  and  conse- 
quently this  story  would  not  have  been  written. 

The  old  .man  who  broke  his  leg  was  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  large  commercial  house  of  Bilsenkraut,  WolflF  &  Co.,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  he  broke  it  when  hurrying  over  a  crowded 
crossing.  Slipping  his  foot  on  one  of  the  puddles  frozen  over- 
night, he  was  run  over  by  a  passing  omnibus,  and  brought  home 
disabled  for  work  for  a  good  six  weeks  to  come. 
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*  Dettcedly  provoking,'  growled  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
when  the  accident  was  reported  to  him,  <  and  he  was  to  have 

started  for  K to-morrow,  so  as  to  reach  the  place  before  the 

great  market.  Could  not  the  fellow  have  contrived  to  break  his 
leg  at  some  other  time  ?  And  there  is  not  another  man  in  the 
establishment  who  can  manage  this  affair  with  ability  and  dis- 
cretion. Honesty  and  ability  are  both  required  here,  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  these  two  qualities  combined.  The  honest 
ones  are  not  clever  as  a  rule,  and  the  clever  ones  are  rarely 
honest.  Stay — there  is  that  young  Crerman ;  he  is  young,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  know  him  to  be  clever,  and  I  believe,  nay,  I  am 
almost  sure,  that  he  is  honest.  He  has  a  good  face — who  knows  ? 
The  matter  is  urgent,  and  we  may  lose  over  a  million  by  delay,' 
and  the  great  man  rang  a  little  bell  which  stood  on  his  writing- 
desk,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  taken  an  important  resolution. 

*  Tell  Hugo  Weyprecht  to  speak  to  me  at  once,'  was  the  order 
he  gave,  which  presently  was  obeyed. 

Hugo  Weyprecht  was  a  tall  young  man  of  about  twenty-six, 
rather  darker  than  Crermans  usually  are,  with  thoughtful  brown 
eyes,  and  a  rare  and  somewhat  melancholy  smile.  Like  many  of 
his  countrymen  he  suffered  slightly  from  the  national  complaint 
of  Heiraweh  (home-sickness),  and,  despite  four  years'  residence 
in  Bussia,  still  felt  himself  to  be  an  alien  and  an  exile  in  this 
strange  land. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  lasted  fully  an  hour,  but 
as  the  double  doors  were  closed  there  was  no  possibility  of  over- 
hearing their  talk.  The  great  man  talked  a  great  deal,  while  the 
young  one  answered  from  time  to  time  shortly  and  to  the  point, 
or  put  pregnant  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  proposed 
mission. 

His  manner  seemed  to  have  favourably  impressed  his  patron, 
for  he  said  in  conclusion : 

<  I  am  aware  that  I  am  acting  rashly  in  confiding  such  a 
weighty  matter  to  you,  but  I  have  confidence,  and  I  like  your 
face,  and  should  you  prove  yourself  able  to  accomplish  this  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  firm,  you  may  consider  your  future  secured, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  you  a  permanent  post  in  one  of  our 
German  houses.  I  know  it  has  long  been  your  wish  to  return 
to  your  country.  But  you  will  require  to  have  all  your  wits 
about  you ;  the  country  is  not  over  safe.  Bemember  my  direc- 
tions, and  above  all,  absolute  silence  and  discretion ! ' 

Armed  with  various  credentials  in  the  shape  of  letters  and 
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addresses,  and  with  a  thick  leather  pocket-book  buttoned  up 
within  his  coat,  Hugo  Weyprecht  left  the  merchant's  room,  and 

twenty-four  hours  later  was  on  his  way  to  K ,  a  town  in  Rus' 

sian  Poland. 

II. 

The  little  girl  whose  death  had  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
breaking  of  the  agent's  leg,  was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of 
Count  and  Ck>untess  Froloff,  wealthy  magnates  living  at  their 
chateau,  some  several  score  of  miles  from  the  capital,  in  a  south- 
eastern direction. 

Clara  Elsinger,  a  young  German  girl  of  scarcely  nineteen,  had 
been  governess  to  little  Olga ;  it  was  her  first  situation,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  for  a  beginner  her  lines  had  fallen  in  very 
pleasant  places  indeed.  It  had  been  quite  an  unlooked-for  chance 
which  had  secured  this  enviable  position  for  the  penniless  German 
girl,  and  landed  her  so  many  hundred  miles  away  from  her  own 
home  in  the  depths  of  savage  Bussia.  Not  longer  than  six  months 
previously.  Count  FroloflF  and  his  wife,  on  their  way  home  to 
Russia  after  wintering  in  Paris,  had  been  compelled  to  stop  for  a 
week  at  Stuttgart  on  account  of  some  passing  indisposition  of  the 
Coimtess.  While  staying  there  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss 
the  Parisian  governess  who  accompanied  them,  that  elegant 
female  having  been  detected  in  some  glaring  breach  of  honesty  or 
morality,  and,  casting  about  for  a  rempla^ntey  the  sweet  face  and 
captivating  manner  of  Clara  Elsinger  had  so  taken  the  great  lady's 
fancy  that  she  engaged  her  on  the  spot,  overcoming  whatever 
reluctance  the  girl  might  have  felt  to  leaving  her  native  land,  by 
the  assurance  of  a  liberal  salary. 

And  in  truth  this  reluctance  was  of  no  very  powerful  nature, 
no  more  than  the  natural  shrinking  of  a  young  timid  creature  to 
break  with  the  present  and  make  the  plunge  into  totally  new  and 
unknown  surroundings.  She  had  no  close  home-ties  to  make  the 
wrench  a  painful  one,  knowing  well  that  her  absence  would  be 
rather  a  relief  than  a  pang  to  the  querulous  old  aunt  who,  out  of  a 
mere  sense  of  duty,  had  taken  care  of  her  since  she  had  been  an 
orphan. 

She  had  had  no  cause  as  yet  to  regret  her  decision.  The 
FrolofiFs  lived  in  princely  fashion,  and  everything  about  their 
establishment  was  replete  not  only  with  splendour  but  also  with 
comfort,  two  things  which  do  not  always  go  hand-in-hand — at 
least  pot  ill  Russia     Her  duties  had  been  light,  sfie  being  only 
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required  to  instruct  the  child  in  German  and  music,  while  for  the 
other  languages  and  accomplishments  various  other  teachers  were 
employed. 

Still  half  a  child  herself,  Clara  participated  in  every  pleasur- 
able pursuit  of  her  little  charge ;  the  long  drives  in  the  perfectly- 
appointed  pony  carriage,  the  boating  parties  on  the  river,  the 
games  of  ball  in  the  long  gallery.  Countess  Froloff  treated  her  more 
like  another  daughter  than  a  hired  attendant,  and  she  wondered 
how  people  could  talk  of  the  life  of  a  governess  being  a  hard 
one. 

In  this  way  the  summer  had  gone  by  swiftly  like  one  long  un- 
interrupted holiday.  Quickly  had  Clara  accustomed  herself  to  her 
luxurious  surroundings,  for  this  habit  is  sooner  learned  than  un- 
learned, and  the  idea  that  it  would  ever  have  to  be  unlearnt  again 
did  not  even  come  to  her  mind. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  up  to  two  days  ago,  and  then 
one  evening,  after  a  somewhat  longer  row  in  the  boat,  little  Olga 
had  complained  of  sore  throat,  which  had  rapidly  developed  into 
diphtheria,  and,  despite  the  best  medical  assistance,  taken  a  fatal 
termination  within  twenty-four  hours. 

*  Was  it  possible  that  only  the  day  before  yesterday  they  had 
come  back  together  in  the  boat  laughing  and  jesting,  bearing  huge 
sheaves  of  dripping  bulrushes  plucked  from  the  river  ?  *  thought 
Clara  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  room.  Only  the  day  before  yester- 
day !  And  now  she  was  making  the  wreath  to  be  laid  on  the  poor 
child's  coflSn. 

Clara  was  sitting  on  a  low  footstool,  and  her  delicate  fingers 
were  busy  at  work  weaving  the  snowy  camellias  into  a  heavy  gar- 
land. She  looked  very  sweet  sitting  there  in  the  twiUght,  with 
the  laige  pure  flowers  heaped  on  her  lap,  her  dark  blue  gown  hang- 
ing in  heavy  folds  from  her  lithesome  figure,  the  silken  plaits  of 
her  golden  hair  wound  tightly  round  her  little  head.  She  became 
the  flowers,  and  they  became  her,  and  had  she  but  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  mirror  opposite  she  could  not  have  failed  to  see  what  a  fair 
picture  they  made  together.  But  she  never  raised  her  eyes,  and 
ever  and  anon  as  she  worked  a  heavy  drop  splashed  down  on  the 
waxen  petals,  or  she  was  forced  to  pause  and  wipe  away  the  tears 
obscuring  her  vision. 

The  wreath  was  finished  at  last,  and  Clara  now  sat  motionless 
holding  it  on  her  lap,  absorbed  in  a  mournful  reverie.  No  thought 
had  as  yet  come  to  her  that  this  death  could  in  any  way  affect 
her  own  position ;  she  was  as  yet  too  bewildered  and  benumbed 
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by  the  snddenness  of  the  blow,  for  she  had  been  much  attached 
to  her  little  charge.  Her  thoughts  were  all  of  the  unfortunate 
parents  thus  stricken.  Of  what  use  were  now  their  endless  riches 
when  they  had  lost  their  only  darling  ?  Some  confused  notion 
there  may  have  been  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  to  her  the  heart- 
farokeu  mother  would  doubtless  turn  for  consolation  when  the 
first  sharpness  of  the  blow  was  spent.  Was  she  not  called  upon 
henceforth  to  enact  the  part  of  daughter  to  the  poor  lady  who  was 
eyen  now  sobbing  out  her  very  soul  within  a  darkened  chamber  ? 

Clara's  reflections  were  presently  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  door,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  liveried  footman. 

<  The  Fraulein  would  be  pleased  to  come  down  and  speak  to 
his  (jiace  the  Count,'  was  the  message  delivered. 

'  To  the  Countess,  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Clara  correcting. 

<To  the  Count,'  repeated  the  man.  ^And  he  awaits  the 
Fraulein  in  the  large  yellow  saloon.' 

'  I  shall  be  down  directly,'  sajd  the  young  girl  in  some  sur- 
prise, for  she  was  not  used  to  having  aoy  transactions  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  who,  somewhat  distant  and  formal  in  his 
manner,  had  always  treated  her  with  exquisite  but  taciturn  polite- 
ness. 

She  left  the  room,  holding  the  heavy  white  wreath  slung  over 
her  arm,  and  went  down  the  broad  staircase  still  wondering  why 
she  had  been  sent  for. 

In  the  long  gallery  below,  where  she  had  so  often  played  at 
ball,  some  workmen  were  busy  putting  up  sable  hangings  over  the 
doorway  which  marked  the  chamber  of  death.  A  tradesman 
holding  a  roll  of  black  stuff,  and  a  sacristan  with  a  bundle  of  wax 
torches,  were  waiting  on  a  bench  ;  servants  were  standing  about 
in  awestruck  groups  exchanging  scraps  of  ghastly  gossip  below 
their  breath.  Everything  bore  a  deathlike  stamp,  and  smelt,  so 
to  say,  of  crape  and  cypresses;  everything  in  this  vast,  well- 
appointed  house  had  got  out  of  its  usual  groove,  merely  because 
one  little  girl  had  closed  her  eyes. 

Clara  passed  down  the  gallery,  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
saloon  which  was  at  the  further  end. 

This  room  was  the  ball-room  of  the  chateau,  and  not  used  on 
ordinary  occasions.  The  furniture  ranged  along  the  walls  was  of 
white  and  gilded  woodwork  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  and  cushioned 
with  amber  damask;  the  curtains,  amber  damask  likewise, 
and  amber  damask  let  into  panels  on  the  walls.  Large  pier- 
glasses,  reaching  to  the  ground,  alternated  with  full-length  por- 
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traits  representing  the  most  distinguished  ancestors  of  the  Froloff 
family — grimly  aristocratic  and  uncompromising  individuals.  The 
floor  was  parquetted  with  polished  oaken  boards,  and  from  the 
ceiling  was  suspended  a  gigantic  Venetian  candelabra. 

All  this  magnificence  was  but  dimly  seen  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  as  was  also  the  tall  stiff  figure  of  Count  Froloff,  aged  about 
forty,  quite  as  aristocratic  and  almost  as  uncompromising  as  his 
painted  ancestors. 

He  bowed  courteously  as  Clara  entered,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  offer  her  a  seat,  neither  did  he  sit  down  himself.  He  scarcely 
glanced  at  her  as  he  said : 

*  Excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  come  down  here  into  this  cold 
room,  mademoiselle ;  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the  Countess ' 
(he  always  spoke  of  his  wife  as  the  Countess),  <  as  her  room  is 
too  near  the  other  drawing-room.  She  is  very  seriously  unwell, 
indeed * 

*  May  I  go  in  to  see  her  ? '  asked  the  young  girl. 
The  Count  frowned  ever  so  slightly. 

<  Oh  dear,  no ;  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  In 
fact  it  was  precisely  on  that  account  that  I  asked  to  see  you, 
mademoiselle.  You  will  understand  of  course  that  after  our — 
our  loss,'  he  grew  a  shade  paler,  *  we  shall  have  to  make  various 
changes  in  the  household,  and  as  you  have  nothing  further  to 
detain  you  here,  you  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  regain  your  own 
country  without  delay.  Permit  me  to  offer  you  six  months' 
salary  in  advance  to  compensate  you  for  any  inconvenience  this 
change  of  plans  may  cause,  and  which,  along  with  your  travelling 
expenses,  you  will  find  contained  in  this  envelope.' 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  held  out  the  paper  towards  her ;  but 
too  much  bewildered  by  the  upshot  of  his  words,  she  did  not  even 
put  out  her  hand  to  receive  it.  Clara  felt  a  rushing  sound  as  of 
water  in  her  ears,  and  convulsively  she  clasped  the  large  white 
garland  to  her  breast  as  though  to  gain  support  by  leaning  on  it. 
Dismissed  !  dismissed !  was  that  what  it  meant  ? 

*  You  want  me  to  go  away  ? '  she  gasped  out  at  last  with 
stupid  inquiry.  Even  now  she  thought  she  could  hardly  have 
heard  aright. 

The  Count  gave  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  sniff  of  his  fine-cut 
nostrils.  How  coarsely  those  bourgeois  people  always  expressed 
themselves.  He  was  surprised  at  this  girl  who  had  always 
appeared  to  be  quite  harmless,  quite  negatively  ladylike,  being 
betrayed  into  such  uncouth  phraseology, 
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^  It  will,  I  fiear,  be  necessary  for  us  to  partj*  was  the  way  he 
put  it,  correctively. 

*  And  when  ? '  she  inquired,  still  bewilderied. 

*  Oh>  whenever  you  please ;  just  at  your  own  convenience/ 
^d  the  nobleman  in  the  same  irreproachable  tone  of  conventional 
politeness.  *  I  would  not  wish  to  huny  you ;  but,  only  on  account 
of  the  Countess,  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  not  to  meet  her 
again/ 

*  Do  you  mean  not  say  good-bye  to  her  ?  '  asked  Clara,  like  d 
child  learning  a  lesson. 

*  Just  so ;  I  wish  to  avoid  whatever  might  agitate  her,  by  re- 
minding her  of — ^what  we  have  lost.  As  soon  as  she  has  suffi- 
ciently recovered^  and all  is  over,  I  shall  take  her  to  Italy  for 

the  winter,  but  I  am  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  in  the 
meantime  to  upset   her,  and  you  will   understand   that  your 

presence ^  here  the  Count  came  to  a  standstill,  counting  on 

the  intelligence  of  Fraulein  Elsinger  for  deciphering  the  rest  of 
the  phrase.  He  felt  that  he  had  already  needlessly  gone  out  of 
his  way  in  condescending  to  explain  himself  thus  far.  But  the 
young  German's  obtuseness  baffled  him  again  as  she  repeated, 
interrogatively : 

*  My  presence P ' 

*  Will,  of  course,  remind  her  painfully  of  our  poor  darling,'  he 
said  rather  testily.  •  And  then,  of  course — we  do  not  mean  to  re- 
proach you ;  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  God — but  the  unfortu- 
nate chance  which  made  you  the  indirect  cause :  the  long  row  on 
the  river,  perhaps  wet  feet  overlooked But  pray  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself' — as  Clara  showed  signs  of  beginning  to  sob — ^it 
can  do  no  good  now' — waving  oflF  her  emotion  with  a  half  im- 
patient gesture,  which  seemed  to  say, '  For  mercy's  sake  let  us 
keep  to  business,  and  spare  me  the  exhibition  of  your  private 
feelings,  which  can  in  nowise  interest  me.' 

*  There  is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  this  painful  subject,'  he  re- 
sumed, presently,  ^  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
but  for  me  to  wish  you  a  very  prosperous  journey.  My  manager 
will  tell  you  the  hours  of  the  diligencsy  and  will  see  that  one  of 
my  carriages  conveys  you  to  the  nearest  post-station.  He  will 
arrange  all  details,'  and  again  Count  Froloff  tendered  the  large 
yellow  envelope  for  her  acceptance. 

She  took  it  this  time  mechanically,  but  still  remained  standing 
rooted  to  the  spot,  her  large  blue  eyes  wandering  helplessly  over 
the  room,  as  though  seeking  for  help  somewhere. 
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*But,  but/  she  stammered  at  last,  ^I  had  thought — I  had 
hoped ' 

*  You  had  hoped  ? '  repeated  the  nobleman,  with  freezing  in- 
terrogation, while  the  portrait  of  his  distinguished  ancestors  frown- 
ing down  from  the  wall,  aristocratically  supercilious,  seemed  to  be 
asking  the  same  question.  *You  had  hoped?  What?.  Of  us? 
Are  we  not  miles  apart  ?    What  can  we  have  in  common  ?  ' 

*  Nothing,'  she  said  faintly,  turning  to  leave  the  room,  while. 
Count  Froloff  held  open  the  door  for  her  with  stately  courtesy. 

*  Nothing,'  she  repeated  bitterly  to  herself,  as  she  walked  down 
the  long  gallery.  *  Of  course,  nothing !  How  could  I  ever  have 
been  fool  enough  to  expect  it ! '  The  scales  had  fallen  from  her 
eyes  and  she  wondered  at  her  former  simplicity.  How  was  she 
ever  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  she  could  be  for  anything  in 
the  life  of  these  great  people  ?  They  had  only  valued  her  as  a 
servant,  a  machine,  and  now  that  her  services  were  no  longer 
required  they  had  cast  her  off  like  a  worn-out  glove,  like  a  useless 
machine,  without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the  poor  machine 
had  any  claim  on  their  tenderness.  Everyone  would  tell  her,  no 
doubt,  that  her  late  employers  had  behaved  honourably,  even 
generously,  towards  her,  and  that  she  had  no  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint. The  yellow  envelope  she  held  in  her  hand,  which  felt  so 
uncompromisingly  hard  and  stiff,  was  ample  remuneration  for  her 
services. 


III. 

Clara  walked  into  the  room  which  had  been  turned  into  a  tern* 
porary  chapelle  ardente^  and  almost  violently  she  flung  down  the 
wreath  on  to  the  bier ;  then,  without  a  glance  at  the  little  dead 
child,  she  turned,  and  quickly  ascending  the  staircase,  re-entered 
her  chamber  and  set  about  the  preparations  for  her  departure  with 
feverish  haste. 

She  would  not  tarry  a  day  longer  in  this  great  house  where 
there  was  no  room  for  her,  nor  among  these  great  people  who 
would  have  nothing  more  in  common  with  her,  not  even  their 
grief.  Her  pride  had  been  slow  to  wake  up,  but  now,  once  roused, 
it  would  not  go  to  sleep  again.  She  felt  as  though  every  morsel 
she  tasted  in  this  house  would  choke  her,  as  if  the  very  roof  which 
sheltered  her  were  heavy  and  oppressive.  A  few  minutes  ago  she 
would  have  been  terrified  at  the  notion  of  having  to  take  a  journey 
of  many  hundred  miles  unprotected,  she  who  never  yet  in  her  life 
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had  travelled  a  mile  alone.    But  now  she  had  no  room  left  for 
fear,  and  was  only  conscious  of  a  burning  desire  to  be  gone. 

She  made  all  her  preparations  with  breathless  energy,  and 
packed  tiU  late  into  the  night,  having  arranged  to  depart  at  early 
dawn  next  morning. 

When  at  last  she  rose  to  her  feet,  having  just  locked  the  solitary 
trunk  which  contained  the  whole  of  her  not  very  extensive  worldly 
possessions,  it  had  struck  eleven  o'clock. 

Clara  contemplated  her  work  with  some  satisfaction,  and  felt 
proud  of  herself,  as  a  practical  and  experienced  traveller.  Oh, 
she  felt  quite  equal  to  going  all  over  the  world  alone,  without  pro- 
tection. She  was  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
avoid  all  the  usual  accidents  which  occur  to  timid  or  silly  women. 
She  took  some  pleasure  in  reviewing  all  those  unpleasant  possi- 
bilities which  she  meant  to  avoid  by  her  prudence  and  energy. 
Firstly,  murder,  the  most  decidedly  unpleasant  of  all  the  unplea- 
sant contingencies  which  usually  suggest  themselves  to  timorous 
females.  Unpleasant,  certainly,  but  then  so  easy  to  be  avoided, 
if  only  the  unprotected  female  were  careful  not  to  step  into  the 
travelling  compartment  occupied  by  the  mysterious  villain,  easy 
to  be  recognised  by  his  coal-black  beard  and  the  false  glitter  of 
his  dark  eye,  even  if  the  dagger  did  not  happen  to  be  peeping  out 
from  under  his  cloak — nothing  could  in  fact  be  simpler,  and  why 
dirty  one's  boots  by  walking  into  a  puddle  when  there  is  a  dry 
road  alongside  ? 

Secondly,  there  was  robbery  to  be  considered,  not  quite  so  easy 
to  provide  against,  since  pickpockets,  in  particular,  she  knew  were 
in  the  habit  of  adopting  all  sorts  of  strange  disguises,  without  any 
distinctive  badge  of  their  trade  to  mark  them.  But  here  again, 
after  half  a  minute's  reflection,  the  shrewd  damsel  discovered  an 
infallible  antidote  to  this  evil.  No  one  need  really  have  their 
pocket  picked  unless  they  pleased.  You  had  only  to  put  your 
money — tiot  in  your  pocket,  but  somewhere  else ;  and  with  a 
smile  of  compassion  for  those  unpractical  people  who  allowed  their 
pockets  to  be  picked,  Clara  put  her  hand  into  hers  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  stiff  yellow  envelope  containing  her  salary. 

She  had  not  thought  of  it  since  the  moment  Count  Froloff 
had  handed  it  over  to  her,  and  was  somewhat  dismayed  to  find 
her  pocket  empty.  This  was  scarcely  a  promising  beginning  to 
the  unprotected  journey.  She  must  either  have  dropped  it  in  the 
gallery  or  left  it  below  near  the  little  coiSn. 

It  was  distasteful  to  Clara  to  have  to  return  to  that  rgom  thus 
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in  the  dead  of  night,  but  there  was  no  other  altetnati^re ;  ^o,  taking 
a  taper- stand,  she  made  the  best  of  her  way  through  the  silent 
passages,  feeling  rather  like  a  thief  bound  on  some  guilty  errand. 

The  wax  torches  were  still  burning  brightly  round  the  little 
catafalque,  and  nodding  in  one  comer  was  a  drowsy  domestic, 
who  gazed  at  her  with  sleepy  incomprehension  as  she  proceeded  to 
examine  the  flowers  on  the  coffin.  Her  wreath  lay  half  buried 
nnder  newer  and  fresher  garlands,  adorned  with  richer  bows  of 
ribbon,  offerings  from  wealthy  neighbours  which  had  been  placed 
above  hers.    Even  here  she  was  not  wanted,  it  seemed. 

A  minute's  search,  however,  brought  the  yellow  envelope  to 
light,  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  draperies,  and  clutching  it  tightly 
in  her  hand,  Clara  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  dead  child,  which,  bedded  among  that  profusion  of  blossom, 
looked  almost  like  another  white  flower. 

It  was  a  sweet  little  face  she  gazed  upon,  and  Clara  had  dearly 
loved  her  little  pupil ;  yet  now,  in  the  revulsion  of  wounded  feeling 
which  burned  within  her,  she  gazed  at  it  coldly,  almost  hardly, 
and  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  jaundiced  glance 
seemed  to  detect  on  those  baby  lips  some  shade  of  the  same 
unapproachable  hauteur  she  had  seen  on  the  father's  face ;  the 
cold,  white  forehead  looked  as  icily  proud  as  those  of  the  canvas 
ancestors  in  the  ball-room. 

,  The  incident  with  the  money  had  given  Clara  something  of  a 
fright,  as  she  reflected  how  terrible  would  have  been  her  position 
had  the  money  been  really  lost  or  stolen.  What  could  she  have 
done  on  finding  herself  destitute,  so  many  hundred  miles  away 
from  her  home  ?  She  felt  sure  that  she  would  rather  have  died 
than  apply  again  to  the  cold,  haughty^  courteous  master  of  the 
house.  How  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  danger  was  her  prin- 
cipal thought,  as  she  regained  her  room  and  counted  over  the 
crisp  bank-notes.     She  laid  aside  a  portion  of  the  money,  just 

what  would  suffice  for  paying  her  expenses  to  K ,  where  she 

would  reach  the  railway,,  and  all  her  worst  troubles  would  be  over ; 
but  the  bulk  of  her  little  fortune  she  wished  to  secure  beyond  all 
danger  of  loss  or  theft.  Of  course  she  would  not  put  it  in  her 
trunk ;  boxes  sometimes  went  astray,  or  were  occasionally  tampered 
with  in  Russia ;  then  she  passed  all  her  articles  of  clothing  in 
successive  review  as  suitable  receptacles  for  the  notes. 

She  had  heard  of  people  carrying  about  their  money  in  the 
stocking,  but  this  must  be  extremely  uncomfortable,  Clara 
thought ;  also  sewing  it  into  her  stays,  as  bad  heroines  are  often 
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made  to  do  in  novels,  was  scarcely  a  pleasant  idea ;  then  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  travelling  clothes  which  lay  ready  on  the  bed — ^a  grey 
merino  cloak  lined  and  trimmed  with  grey  Astrachan  fur,  and 
with  muff  and  cap  to  match.  Might  she  not  sew  her  money  into 
the  muff  ?  or,  better  still,  into  the  cap  itself  ?  for  *  a  muff  might  be 
dropped  or  lost,  whereas  I  could  not  well  manage  to  lose  my  cap 
unless  I  lost  my  head  as  well,'  she  reflected. 

Clara  felt  it  to  be  almost  a  stroke  of  genius,  as  she  unpicked 
the  grey  silk  lining  and  introduced  the  precious  notes  into  the 

opening.     She  need  not  take  them  out  till  she  reached  K- , 

where  she  was  to  rest  one  night,  and  in  the  meantime  they  were 
as  safe  as  safe. 

This  fur  suit,  the  only  handsome  article  of  dress  she  pos- 
sessed, had  been  a  present  from  Countess  Froloff  only  some  days 
previously.  *  You  do  not  know  our  Russian  winters,  my  dear,' 
she  had  said  to  the  girl  kindly.  ^  You  will  require  something 
warm  to  wrap  yourself  up  with  in  our  sledging  parties.'  This 
bad  been  last  week,  and  she  had  then  felt  like  a  daughter  of  the 
house  almost,  while  now  she  was  a  poor  outcast  sent  forth  alooe 
into  the  wide  world. 


IV. 

Two  days  after  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburg,  Hugo  Wey- 
precht  found  himself  pacing  the  road  at  the  entrance  of  a  small 
country  town,  as  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  diligence. 

He  had  been  dropped  here  by  some  other  conveyance  earlier 
in  the  day,  for  his  mission  had  involved  various  stoppages  and 
zigzaggings  from  off  the  main  track,  much  baigaining  and 
wrangling  with  cimning  Jewish  contractors  or  obtuse  country 
bumpkins.  Now  he  was  about  to  take  the  regular  diligence  as 
far  as  K ,  where  his  business  was  to  terminate. 

He  was  finding  the  time  of  waiting  very  long,  for  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  in  this  filthy  little  town  to  attract  even  the 
passing  notice  of  a  stranger.  The  frost  had  somewhat  relaxed, 
but  the  air  was  chill  and  the  atmosphere  dense  with  the  presage 
of  an  approaching  snowstorm,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  white 
mist,  brooded  over  the  place,  obscuring  the  view  and  giving  to  the 
nearest  and  commonest  objects  a  far-off  unreal  appearance.  Like 
rthe  breath  of  some  colossal  monster  it  was  floating  everywhere  in 
fleecy  flakes,  intangiUe  and  transparent,  yet  distorting  each 
object  within  its  range ;  giving  to  the  stuoted  willows  o»  either 
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side  of  the  road  tlie  guise  of  crooked  spectres,  and  to  the  hooded 
crows  flying  homeward  to  roost  the  semblance  of  huge  black 
griffins. 

'  We  shall  have  snow  before  long,'  muttered  the  young  man  to 
himself.  *  If  only  the  roads  are  not  blocked  up !  It  would  be  awk- 
ward to  be  delayed  on  the  way,  and  I  shall  not  breathe  freely 

again  till  I  have  got  rid  of '     He  did  not  finish  the  phrase, 

which  he  had  spoken  half  aloud,  for  the  sound  of  approaching 
bells  had  arrested  his  attention. 

*  The  diligence  at  last !  *  he  exclaimed  with  relief,  as  he 
distinguished  a  dark  mass  advancing  towards  him. 

Fancifully  unreal  through  the  fog  appeared  the  figfures  of 
three  white  horses,  looking  no  more  substantial  than  if  formed  of 
the  floating  mists  around.  But  it  was  not  the  diligence  Hugo 
Weyprecht  recognised,  as  he  stepped  aside  to  let  the  phantom 
equipage  pass  by,  but  a  small  light  open  carriage  in  which 
reclined  a  single  figure. 

Hugo  could  only  distinguish  a  vision  of  golden  hair,  very 
-  wide  open  blue  eyes,  and  a  slender  youthful  figure  which  like 
everything  else  seemed  wrapped  in  curling  grey  mists,  as  she 
floated  by.     She  looked  like  the  queen  of  the  mists  herself. 

So  at  least  thought  Hugo  Weyprecht,  as  for  full  two  minutes 
he  stood  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  retreating  carriage.  Then 
he  began  retracing  his  steps  towards  the  post-house,  in  the 
faint  hope  of  catching  another  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  vision. 
Evidently  some  great  lady  travelling  in  her  own  carriage,  he 
thought,  a  Bussian  princess  most  likely,  and  he  gave  a  sigh  and 
then  smiled  a  little  at  his  own  folly.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
Bussian  princesses?  The  chances  were  he  would  never  in  his 
life  come  across  her  again,  and  it  could  do  him  no  good  even  to 
hear  her  name. 

No  harm  either,  he  reflected  a  moment  later,  determined  to 
put  the  question  to  the  first  person  he  met. 

There  was  no  need  of  so  doing,  however,  for  as  he  stepped 
into  the  untidy  post-house  courtyard,  to  his  unbounded  surprise 
there  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  was  the  lady  herself,  standing 
beside  a  small  black  trunk.  There  was  no  sign  of  either  carriage 
or  servants,  apparently  they  had  vanished  into  mist  like  Cinder- 
ella's fairy  equipage. 

Seen  there  at  close  quarters,  she  appeared  less  unreal  but 
quite  as  lovely  as  she  had  done  at  first  sight,  even  though  her 
misty  raiment  now  disclosed  itself  as  grey  merino  and  Astrachan  fur. 
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'  As"  Hugo  approached  she  was  fumbling  with  the  lock  of  her 
box,  which  had  sprung  open  on  the  way. 

*  May  I  be  allowed  to  assist  you  ? '  he  ventured  to  ask  in  a 
very  respectful  tone. 

The  girl  glanced  quickly  at  him  with  an  inquiring  look. 

*  I  do  not  speak  Bussian,'  she  said,  in  her  native  language. 

*  But  I  am  German  also,'  cried  Hugo,  delighted  to  have  found 
a  bond  of  union  between  himself  and  this  exquisite  creature. 

But  his  eager  tone  had  alarmed  her,  and  after  scanning  him 
for  a  moment  with  naive  suspicion,  she  coldly  refused  his  oflFer  of 
assistance. 

*  Thank  you,  I  do  not  require  any  help ;  I  can  manage  it  very 
well  alone.' 

*  As  you  please,'  said  Hugo  discomfited,  withdrawing  from  her 
side  and  returning  to  the  'open  street,  where  in  a  state  of  con-^ 
siderable  irritation  he  paced  up  and  down  smoking  his  cigar. 

*Bah!'  he  exclaimed  in  disgust  some  ten  minutes  later, 
throwing  away  his  weed.  *  Everything  is  bad  in  this  wretched 
country ;  not  even  the  cigars  are  passable ! ' 

He  re-entered  the  courtyard,  studiously  refraining  from  glanc- 
ing at  that  slender  figure  in  the  grey  fur  jacket,  and  was  about 
to  enter  the  uncongenial  bar-room,  when  an  obviously  artificial 
little  cough  caused  him  to  turn  and  see  her  standing  in  a  some- 
what dejected  attitude  near  the  still  unclosed  trunk. 

On  her  side  she  had  been  examining  him  furtively,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  look  so  very 
dangerous. 

*  Mr. — ^Mr. — German,'  she  began  in  some  embarrassment,  *  I 
find  I  cannot  get  the  lock  to  close  after  all.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
strong  enough,'  she  concluded  with  a  sigh.  She  said  no  more, 
but  her  blue  eyes  were  plainly  asking  him  to  help  her  now,  and 
to  forgive  his  former  repulse. 

It  needed  no  more  to  make  his  ill-humour  vanish,  and 
directly  he  was  at  her  side,  bending  down  over  the  obstreperous 
lock,  while  sitting  on  the  trunk  she  endeavoured  to  weigh  down 
the  lid. 

^  I  am  afraid  we  must  change  parts,'  he  said  a  minute  later, 
looking  up  laughingly  into  her  eyes  from  his  kneeling  posture. 
*  You  are  not  near  heavy  enough,'  and  taking  her  place,  he  easily 
got  the  obdurate  lid  to  close,  and  the  lock  was  firmly  secured. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  gravely,  drawing  on  her  gloves  again  and 
Bitting  down  on  the  trunk. 
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<  Shall  you  not  catch  cold  out  here  ?  *  now  demanded  Hugo,  for 
he  felt  that  the  service  he  had  rendered  entitled  him  to  pursue 
the  acquaintance. 

*  But  I  cannot  go  inside  that  horrible  room,*  she  answered 
shuddering.  ^  It  is  so  hot  and  stuffy,  and  there  is  such  a  dreadful 
noise,  and  the  men  look  so  rough.  Besides,  the  diligence  will  be 
here  directly.' 

The  diligence!  Was  it  possible  that  this  dainty-looking 
creature  was  to  be  his  travelling  companion?  Hugo  felt  his 
heart  leap  up  strangely  at  the  thought,  but  he  still  was  puzzled 
as  to  her  apparent  isolation.  What  had  become  of  her  carriage 
and  servants  ? 

*The  diligence  ? '  he  said  interrogatively.    *The  diligence  to 

K ?    That  is  the  one  I  am  waiting  for  myself ;  but  I  fear 

you  will  find  it  very  rough  and  uncomfortable,  much  more  so 
than  travelling  in  your  own  carriage.' 

*  My  own  carriage  I '  she  exclaimed,  betrayed  into  momentary 
laughter.  *  Count  Froloff's  carriage  you  mean !  They  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me  this  far,'  she  continued  bitterly,  forgetting 
that  she  was  speaking  to  a  stranger.  ^  And  now  I  must  just  shift 
for  myself  as  best  I  can.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  them  how  I 
reach,  or  whether  I  ever  reach,  my  home.  But  I  am  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  myself,'  she  said  abruptly,  drawing  up  into  renewed 
reserve.     *  And — and  I  am  not  at  all  frightened.' 

Hugo  smiled  a  little. 

*  Then  the  carriage  I  saw  has  left  you  here  ? ' 

*  Yes,  they  just  drove  me  into  the  yard,  and  put  me  down 
with  my  box  as  if  I  had  been  a  bundle  of  wares  myself,  and  then 
they  turned  and  drove  away  to  the  inn  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town.  Why  should  they  have  stayed?  They  are  not  my  ser- 
vants, and  are  not  paid  to  wait  on  me.' 

Hugo  Weyprecht  now  began  to  understand  the  state  of  the 
case.  This  was  no  great  lady  such  as  he  had  taken  her  for  at 
first  sight,  but  a  simple  girl  of  his  own  rank  of  life,  a  humble 
companion  or  governess  apparently;  and  far  from  experiencing 
any  sort  of  disappointment  at  the  discovery,  he  was  only  conscious 
of  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

At  this  moment  the  clumsy  diligence  rolled  heavily  into  the 
yard,  the  jaded  horses  were  replaced  by  less  jaded  ones,  and  ten 
minutes  later  the  conveyance  was  ready  to  stai't, 
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V. 


Love  at  first  sight  is  no  mere  fevered  invention  of  the  poet's 
overheated  brain,  and  despite  the  inrooted  egoism  of  our  terribly 
practical  and  matter-ofrfact  age,  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  of 
far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  suspected.  If,  for 
instance,  the  victims — ^those  suddenly  stricken — could  be  regis- 
tered statistically,  we  should,  doubtless,  find  them  greatly  to  out- 
number those  who  are  yearly  struck  dead  by  lightning.  Modern 
science  has  furnished  us  with  a  means  of  resisting  the  fire  of 
heaven  in  the  shape  of  lightning  conductors,  thanks  to  which 
many  people  are  annually  saved  from  an  untimely  end ;  but  for 
that  inward  fire  which,  with  equal  and  unexpected  force,  can  strike 
a  man  surely  but  secretly  to  his  heart's  core,  no  lightning  con- 
ductor has  yet  been  found. 

Hugo  Weyprecht  wished  for  no  lightning  conductor,  and  made 
not  the  slightest  effort  to  struggle  against  his  fate.  From  the 
first  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  Clara  floating  past  him  in  the 
mist,  he  had  felt  drawn  towards  her  as  he  had  never  felt  drawn 
towards  woman  before,  and  by  the  time  he  had  banded  her  into 
the  diligencey  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  win  her  for  bis 
wife  if  she  could  be  won. 

He  never  could  have  told  himself  what  it  was  about  her  that 
had  thus  made  of  him  her  slave  in  a  few  minutes.  It  w^s  not 
her  beauty  merely,  for  he  had  seen  plenty  more  beautiful  women, 
nor  was  it  her  childish  helplessness,  nor  her  equally  childish 
assumption  of  independence,  nor  was  it  the  ungraciousness  with 
which  she  had  at  first  repulsed  him,  nor  yet  the  sweetness  to 
which  this  had  afterwards  given  ^ay-  Perhaps  it  was  all  of  these 
taken  together,  or  more  probably  it  was  because  she  was  just  her- 
self and  he  was  just  himself,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  she  had 
done  or  left  undone  would  have  appeared  perfect  in  his  eyes. 

For  something,  no  doubt,  in  this  inevitable  result,  may  be 
reckoned  the  delightful  surprise  of  meeting  a  countrywoman  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  a  strange  land.  The  passionate,  dark-eyed, 
over-coloured  beauties  of  the  country  had  no  charm  for  this  seri- 
ous young  German,  who,  on  first  beholding  Clara's  limpid  eyes  and 
soft  flaxen  tresses,  felt  as  though,  after  a  surfeit  of  lonely  steppes 
and  gloomy  pine-forests,  he  had  again  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
laughing  vinejrards  and  blpe  Rhine  Waters  of  his  beloved  Fatberr 
}aud, 
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As  for  Her — ^well,  of  course,  no  properly-conducted  damsel 
ever  does  fall  in  love  at  first  sight.  Such  a  thing  is  unheard  of, 
and  the  lightning  darts  I  spoke  of  can  only  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  coarser  sex,  just  as  in  a  forest  of  mixed  trees  the  thunderbolt 
will  always  select  the  sturdy  oak  to  fall  upon,  while  it  glides 
harmless  betwixt  the  smooth  beech  stems. 

Thus  Clara,  beech-like,  considered  herself  intact,  and  hardly 
noticed  how,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty-six  hours^they  had  trar- 
velled  together,  she  had  imperceptibly  glided  into  intimacy  with 
her  countryman,  and  had  imconsciously  initiated  him  into  all  the 
little  events  of  her  uneventful  life.  She  had  told  him  all  about 
her  rather  melancholy  childhood,  the  dull  home  with  a  peevish 
old  aunt,  then  her  journey  to  Russia,  the  short  bright  summer 
with  all  its  pleasures,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  her  hopes  when 
her  little  pupil  had  died.  The  only  thing  she  had  not  happened 
to  mention  to  him  as  yet  was  about  her  money,  not  from  any  want 
of  confidence,  but  simply  because  there  had  been  no  occasion  for 
so  doing. 

They  had  had  various  other  travelling  companions  for  short 
stages  at  a  time — two  old  ladies,  an  invalid  gentleman  with  a  ser- 
vant, a  friar,  a  fat  horsedealer,  and  some  nuns ;  but  these  had  all 
successively  dropped  off,  and  on  the  second  morning  Hugo  and 
Clara  were  the  only  inside  occupants  of  the  stage-coach. 

*  How  easy  travelling  is  after  all  ? '  she  exclaimed  thought- 
lessly,    *  By  this  evening  we  shall  be  at  K ,  in  sight  of  the 

railway,  and  after  that  it  will  be  all  plain  sailing.  Do  you  know,' 
she  added,  in  a  more  confidential  tone,  ^that  I  was  actually 
frightened  beforehand  at  the  idea  of  this  journey  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  know  you  were  afraid,'  answered  Hugo  quietly,  *  and 
I  virill  tell  you  something  else :  you  could  not  just  at  first  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  whether  I  were  a  robber,  or  merely  a  harmless 
individual.* 

Clara  laughed  somewhat  guiltily. 

*  What  made  you  think  that  ? ' 

*  Then  it  is  true,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  Perhaps,'  she  admitted ;  *  but  who  told  you  ?  * 

*  Nobody.  I  don't  always  require  to  be  told  things,'  said  Hugo 
in  the  same  tone.  *  I  know  a  great  many  things  about  you  that 
you  have  never  told  me.     At  least,  not  with  your  lips.' 

*  You  lay  claim  to  be  all-knowing  —  to  guess  people's 
thoughts?' 

<  I  did  not  speak  of  people,'  he  replied  with  emphasis;     *  I 
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only  spoke  about  you.  I  have  never  tried  to  guess  the  thoughts 
of  another  woman.' 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  Clara  felt  herself  colouring  under 
the  directness  of  his  gaze.  In  her  embarrassment  she  made  an 
effort  to  turn  off  the  subject* 

^  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  quite  as  transparent  as  you  seem  to 
think.  I  can  keep  secrets  when  I  choose.  For  instance,  I  will 
lay  any  wager  that  you  do  not  know  where  I  have  put  my 
money  ? ' 

*  Will  you  give  me  three  guesses,  like  in  the  fairy  tale  of 
Bumplestiltskin  ?  ^ 

*  Oh,  yes  j  thirty  guesses  if  you  like,*  laughed  Gara.  ^  I  am 
quite  safe.' 

^  I  only  ask  for  three ;  and  what  will  be  my  reward  if  I  guess 
correctly  ? ' 

*  You  will  never  guess ;  besides,  I  have  no  rewards  to  give.* 

*  You  have  something  to  give,'  said  Hugo  very  low.  *  But  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  chance  and  trust  to  your  generosity.  Let 
me  see,  the  money  is  in  your  trunk  hidden  under  a  false 
bottom.' 

Clara  shook  her  head. 

*  In  the  sole  of  your  left  boot,'  said  Hugo,  after  some  apparent 
meditation. 

*  Wrong  again,'  she  cried*    *  Now  for  the  last  guess.* 

Then,  without  preparation,  he  quickly  said,  *  It  is  in  your  fur 
cap.     I  knew  it  all  along.' 

Clara  now  stared  at  him  dumfoundered«  It  was  not  that  she 
had  any  objection  to  him  knowing  her  secret,  for,  had  he  failed  to 
guess,  she  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  herself.  Besides,  he 
looked  so  upright,  so  honest,  that  she  was  beginning  to  feel  her- 
self ready  to  trust  him  with  something  &r  more  precious  than 
gold.  But  that  he  should  have  guessed  her  secret  appeared  to 
her  little  short  of  supernatural,  for  she  did  not  know  that  every 
lover  is  a  magician,  and  that  his  eyes  are  all-seeing. 

*  How  could  you  have  known  ? ' 

*  Nothing  simpler,'  said  Hugo,  smiling  a  little  at  her  con- 
sternation. *  I  noticed  how  very  careful  you  always  were  to  make 
sure  that  your  fur  cap  was  firmly  secured  on  your  head,  and  that 
you  never  by  any  chance  laid  it  aside  for  a  minute,  even  when 
resting  in  the  heated  inn-parlour.  In  your  sleep,  too,  you  never 
forgot  it,  and  instinctively  put  up  your  hand  to  feel  if  it  were  safe 
whenever  the  carriage  jolted.' 
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*  And  I  thought  I  had  hidden  it  so  well,'  said  Clara  ruefully. 
*And  now  it  seems  that  everyone  has  guessed  my  secret.' 

*  Hardly  that.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy  that  your  fur 
cap  is  the  last  place  in  which  robbers  will  think  of  looking  for 
money.  No  one  is  likely  to  study  you  as  closely  as  I  have  done, 
and  yet ' — ^he  continued  with  a  sigh — *  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  guessing.  Would  that  I  had  inde^  the 
power  to  guess  your  thoughts  ! ' 

Clara  made  no  answer.  She  was  playing  nervously  ^th  the 
shabby  green  tassel  of  the  window,  and  looking  put  on  to  the 
snowy  landscape  with  unseeing  eyes.  Presently,  however,  feeling 
that  this  silence  was  growing  too  significant,  she  turned  round 
again  to  her  companion,  and  with  a  rather  obvious  efifort  at  light- 
ness she  said : 

*  Well,  since  you  affect  to  be  all-knowing,  perhaps  you  caji 
likewise  name  the  exact  amount  of  money  my  head  is  at  present 
worth?' 

^  How  can  I  put  a  price  upon  what  is  priceless  ? ' 

*  Nonsense,'  said  Clara  petulantly,  feeling  provoked  with  her- 
self for  not  being  more  mistress  of  the  situation,  for  try  as  she 
would  to  be  evasive  everything  she  said  seemed  only  to  drive  the 
conversation  more  surely  into  one  momentous  groove.  ^  That  is 
not  what  I  mean,  but  what  is  the  amount  of  the  fortune  I  carry 
inside  my  cap  ?     Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  ' 

*  WeU,  no,'  replied  Hugo.  *  Here  I  must  confess  myself  worsted 
at  last,  for  even  if  you  are  transparent,  grey  fur  is  not,  and  so  it 
may  just  as  well  b^  hundreds  as  thousands,  or  else  glittering 
diamonds,  which  are  sewed  into  your  cap.  Only  if  they  are  dia- 
monds ' — ^he  added  laughing — ^  they  must  be  very  hard  and  un- 

.  comfortable,  and  are  likely  to  give  you  a  headache  if  their  value  is 
something  very  overpowering.' 

Clara  now  laughed  also  in  her  former  natiural  manner,  for- 
getting the  momentary  embarrassment. 

*  Well,  no,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  my  head  ever  being 
bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  Koh-i-noors,'  she  answered,  re- 
moving the  cap  and  turning  the  lining  upwards.  ^  Seven  hundred 
roubles  in  paper  money;  perhaps  not  very  much  to  some  people, 
but  they  are  all  I  have  or  am  ever  likely  to  possess.  See  here ;  I 
ripped  up  the  lining  at  one  side  and  have  distributed  the  notes 
all  round  the  edge,  so  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  thickness. 
Po  you  see  ?    Is  it  not  neatly  done  ? ' 

*  Very  neatly  indeed,'  said  Hugo,  but  he  was  looking  more  ^ 
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the  uncovered  \realth  6F  her  golden  plaits  than  at  the  grey  fur 
cap  as  he  said  it. 

*  And  you  think  the  money  is  safe  ?  * 

'  As  safe  as  in  the  Bank  of  England/  he  returned.  ^  Not  a 
soul  will  ever  suspect  if  you  do  not  choose  to  enlighten  them.' 

Clara  gave  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  she  re-settled  the  cap 
on  her  head. 

After  a  pause  Hugo  resumed  : 

*  Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  it  was  easy  to  travel  alone  ?  * 

*  Because  it  is  easy.* 

*  You  have  never  tried.    You  are  not  alone.' 

*  Not  alone?' 

*WelI,  no,  unless  you  are  cruel  enough  to  count  me  foi* 
nothing.     Am  I,  indeed,  nothing  ? ' 

Nothing!  Clara  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  been 
everything  and  done  eveiything  ever  since  they  started.  He  was 
so  thoughtful  and  quicksighted  in  anticipating  her  wants  and 
comforts,  in  guessing  all  her  wishes,  that  she  had  hardly  noticed 
it,  and  had  grown  already  to  feel  his  protection  as  quite  natural 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  had  not  thought  about  it  till  now, 
and  all  at  once  she  began  to  perceive  what  it  really  meant. 

Her  heart  was  beating  very  fast,  for  she  felt  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand.  She  hardly  knew  whether  the  sensation  was  pleasant  or 
the  reverse,  and  was  only  conscious  of  a  girlish  shrinking,  which 
made  her  wish  to  put  it  oflF  at  all  events.  Not  to-day,  not 
just  now,  not  in  this  dreadful  jolting  vehicle.  How  could  she 
think  clearly  and  know  her  own  mind  while  the  rough  motion 
of  the  diligence  seemed  to  be  jumbling  up  all  her  thoughts 
together  ? 

*  But  you  are  you,  and  I  am  I,'  she  began,  rather  lamely  try- 
ing to  ward  off  what  she  dreaded.  ^  I  mean  that  it  is  only  by 
chance  that* we  have  been  travelling  together.  You  have  been 
very  kind,  I  know,  for  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  me.* 
But,  in  her  innocent  confusion,  Clara  had  just  conjured  up  the 
very  danger  she  was  trying  to  avoid. 

Hugo  seized  her  hand,  which,  after  a  weak  resistance,  remained 
in  his. 

*  But  if  I  desire  no  greater  happiness  than  to  take  care  of 
you  through  life?  If  my  only  hope,  my  only  wish  is  to  be 
allowed  *  -' 

The  heavy  jolting  vehicle  here  came  suddenly  to  a  standstill^ 
and  the  guard  putting  in  his  head  at  the  window  startled  them 
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by  the  information  that  the  diligence  could  not  possibly  get  up 
the  next  hill  unless  lightened  of  its  occupants. 

Hugo  had  speedily  dropped  the  young  girl's  hand,  and  jumped 
out  determined  to  bully,  or  if  necessary  beat,  the  driver  into  pro^ 
ceeding,  but  a  glance  at  the  scene  showed  him  that  this  was  no 
imaginary  difficulty. 

So  engrossed  had  they  been  with  each  other's  society  during 
the  last  hour  of  the  drive,  that  neither  of  the  coach  inmates  had 
perceived  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  landscape.  The 
snow  had  been  getting  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  proceeded,  and 
now  the  horses  had  come  to  a  standstill,  unable  to  drag  the  xm- 
wieldy  vehicle  any  further  uphill.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  out  and  perform  the  ascent  on  foot,  and  Hugo  found  him- 
self obliged  to  lend  his  assistance  in  pushing  the  carriage  from 
behind.  Luckily  there  was  a  village,  or  rather  a  wretched  hamlet, 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  here,  within  the  dirty  kitchen  of  the 
rustic  pot-house,  our  travellers  were  forced  to  take  refuge  along 
with  coachmen,  peasants,  servants,  and  such  like  objectionable 
individuals. 

Great  was  their  consternation  when  they  were  informed  that 
the  diligence  could  not  possibly  proceed  further  that  day.  This 
early  fall  of  snow  had  surprised  them  all  before  the  sledge  stage^ 
coaches  had  been  got  into  working  order,  and  a  wheeled  vehicle 
could  not  possibly  work  its  way  through  the  snowdrift  which  en- 
cumbered the  road  in  advance.  The  diligence  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction  had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  manner,  and 
was  likewise  waiting  its  release  some  miles  ahead« 

*  How  far  is  it  to  K ? '  asked  Hugo. 

^  About  eight  hours  when  the  road  is  clear,  but  in  this  weather 
out  of  the  question.  The  gentlefolk  will  have  to  stay  here  over- 
night.' 

*  Impossible  ?  '  cried  Clara,  looking  ready  to  cry*  •We  cannot 
stay  in  this  dreadful  hole  an  hour  longer.  Is  there  no  other  way 
of  getting  on  ?  ' 

A  very  unprepossessing  Jew*  with  red  hair  and  a  squint 
now  stepped  forward  and  joined  the  conversation.  Hugo  had 
meanwhile  left  the  room  to  reconnoitre  for  more  congenial 
quarters. 

*  Yes,  gracious  lady,  there  is  another  way.     By  leaving  the  high 

road  and  taking  a  sledge  you  can  be  at  K this  evening. 

There  is  a  country  track  which  will  take  you  there  far  quicker 
than  the  diligence  could  have  done.' 
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*  I  knew  it  I  ^  cried  Clara  triumpliant.  '  Have  you  got  a  sledge^ 
and  can  yon  drive  ns  ?  * 

*  How  should  old  Isaac  not  have  a  sledge^  my  pretty  lady  ?  As 
good  a  sledge  as  you  can  wish  to  see.     I  am  going  to  drive  a 

gentleman  to  E to-day ;  we  shall  start  in  an  hour,  and  if  the 

lady  chooses  to  go  with  us  there  is  plenty  room.' 

Hugo,  soon  after  returning  to  the  room,  was  surprised  and  not 
overpleased  to  find  Clara  in  deep  conversation  with  the  ill-look* 
ing  Hebrew. 

'  It  is  all  settled/  she  called  out  to  him  gleefully,  and  she  gave 
the  gist  of  what  the  Jew  had  told  her. 

*  But  the  road  you  speak  of  leads  through  a  deep  forest,  does 
it  not?'  said  Hugo  consulting. his  map.  He  did  not  appear  to 
be  altogether  delighted  with  the  scheme. 

*  A  forest,  noble  gentleman  ?  Only  a  few  trees  there  may  be, 
perhaps.  And  what  if  there  is  a  forest  ?  The  snow  will  be  less 
deep  in  the  wood,  and  the  wind  less  cold.  May  my  body  be 
burned  in  eternal  fires  if  the  road  be  not  a  good  one.' 

^  Yes,  yes,'  said  Clara  impatiently,  <  it  is  all  right;  let  us  have 
the  sledge  by  all  means.' 

*  I  beseech  of  you,  Fraulein,  to  let  me  speak  a  few  words  to  you 
alone,  before  deciding,'  said  Hugo  in  a  low  voice ;  ^  I  have  some- 
thing important  to  say  to  you.' 

But  Clara,  feeling  sure  that  she  knew  what  it  was  he  was 
about  to  say,  feigned  not  to  understand. 

^  No,  no,  what  is  the  use  of  delay,  let  us  decide  at  once ;  if  we 
lose  our  time  we  shall  not  arrive  by  daylight.' 

*  But  indeed  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  diligence  to- 
morrow. It  would  be  ever  so  much  more  comfortable  and  more 
safe,'  urged  Hugo  with  a  last  effort  at  dissuading  her. 

*  More  safe  1 '  said  Ckra  scornfully.  <  What  can  happen  to  us 
in  a  sledge  ?  The  worst  can  only  be  an  upset,  and  that  is  nothing 
in  the  snow.' 

*  Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of  wolves,'  put  in  the  Jew 
fecetiously.  *  See,  see  1  the  beautiful  young  lady  is  by  far  the 
best  man  of  the  two,  she  is  not  afraid.' 

Hugo  merely  slungged  his  shoulders,  as  though  it  were  not 
worth  while  to  assert  his  valour  before  such  vermin,  and  merely  said : 

*  I  have  got  my  revolver,  which  will  be  answer  enough  for 
either  wolf  or  man  who  comes  in  my  way ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  for  the  diligence  to- 


morrow.' 
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*  No,  no,*  said  ClaraJ  slightly  nettled  at  his  obstinacy  (Jn  *his 
point,  and  perhaps  flattered  by  her  courage  being  praised  even  by. 
a  ragged  Hebrew.  *  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  go  by 
the  sledge,  at  all  events.  You  can  do  as  you  please ;  I  told  you  I 
was  able  to  travel  alone,'  she  finished  playfully. 

A  very  attentive  observer  might  have  fancied  that  a  shade  of 
something,  either  displeasure  or  disappointment,  had  passed  over 
the  red-haired  Jew's  face  at  mention  of  the  revolver,  but  whatever 
it  may  have  been  it  was  gone  instantly,  as  he  glided  firom  the  room 
with  obsequious  alacrity  to  get  ready  the  sledge. 
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Ik  less  than  an  hour  the  sledge  was  at  the  door,  a  rough  con- 
cern of  unpainted  boards,  but  able  to  hold  half  a  dozen  people 
very  comfortably.  Hugo  handed  in  Clara,  and  then  got  in  oppo- 
site her.  She  feigned  a  little  surprise,  for  they  had  not  exchanged 
^  word  since  her  decision. 

*  Oh,  are  you  coming  too,  after  all  ?  1  thought  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  travel  by  the  diligence  J 

*  Of  course  I  am  going  if  you  are,'  he  said  gravely,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  almost  a  little  severely.  *  You  did  not  surely 
think  I  was  going  to  let  you  go  through  the  forest  alone  with 
strangers  ? ' 

He  himself  had  been  a  stranger  to  her  only  two  days  ago, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  remember  this,  nor  did  she.  A  great 
many  things  can  happen  in  two  day?,  and  a  journey  of  this  kind 
is  sometimes  equal  to  weeks  or  even  months  of  conventional 
intercourse. 

There  were  two  other  passengers  besides  themselves,  a  small 
highly-coloured  man  with  a  great  deal  of  fur  about  him,  and  a 
lanky  red-nosed  individual  wearing  a  shabby  green  overcoat.  The 
ill-favoured  Jew  took  the  reins,  and  they  drove  away. 

The  snow  had  now  ceased  falling,  probably  because  there  was 
not  any  more  to  fall,  and  the  sun  was  now  free  to  shine  out 
again,  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  snow-clad  landscape  by 
diamond  and  crystal  touches. 

Leaving  the  high-road  soon  after  passing  the  village,  the  sledge 
struck  into  a  side  track  over  a  desolate  plain  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  large  pine  forest  which  loomed  black  in  the  distance.  A 
rough  cart-track  at  other  times,  but  to-day  the  road  was  smooth  and 
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even,  as  though  carpeted  by  the  richest  velvet.  The  air  was 
keen  but  pleasant,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  after 
the  confined  traveUing  of  the  two  past  days  the  change  was 
welcome. 

Clara  enjoyed  it  as  she  leant  back  in  the  sledge,  and  thought 
over  the  events  of  the  last  two  days.  She  felt  so  sure  and  safe 
near  this  tall  grave  man,  who  from  the  first  moment  had  assumed 
such  a  tone  of  protecting  authority  over  her,  and  she  was  &in  to 
confess  that  it  was  very  sweet  to  be  cared  for  and  protected  in 
this  manner,  she  who  had  never  yet  had  anyone  to  care  for  and 
protect  her.  Her  childish  assumption  of  independence  had  been 
no  more  than  an  innocent  piece  of  coquetry,  for  no  delicate- 
minded  girl  likes  to  surrender  to  a  man  after  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance. Now  that  she  had  leisure  to  think  she  felt  no  doubt 
that  her  answer  to  that  question,  interrupted  just  now  in  the  stage- 
coach, would  be  Yes ;  but  yet  she  preferred  that  this  all-import- 
ant Yes  should  be  spoken  rather  to-morrow  than  to-day,  and  was 
not  sorry  for  the  presence  of  those  two  other  passengers,  which 
rendered  impossible  all  intimate  conversation. 

Hugo  on  his  part  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  so  highly  the 
society  of  his  fellow  travellers ;  more  especially  the  red-nosed 
man  in  the  green  coat  he  eyed  suspiciously,  receiving  his  efforts 
at  conversation  with  icy  politeness,  and  failing  even  to  be  touched 
by  his  evident  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  warmth  of  his  com- 
panion, for  ever  fidgeting  with  the  rugs  and  blankets,  and  in- 
quiring a  dozen  times  in  the  first  half  hour  whether  the  lady 
were  quite  comfortably  seated,  or  if  the  gentleman  were  not  in 
danger  of  freezing. 

Soon  the  forett  was  reached,  and  they  were  speeding  along 
between  rows  of  sombre  fir-trees,  standing  straight  and  close 
together  like  soldiers  drawn  up  for  battle.  Every  branch  was 
piled  up  thick  with  furry  snow,  and  now  and  then  a  twig  dis- 
charged its  contents  on  their  heads  as  they  drove  along.  Clara 
had  to  shake  her  fur  cap  repeatedly  to  free  it  from  the  snowy 
burden.  Sometimes  as  she  did  so,  her  eyes  sought  Hugo's 
gaze  with  a  confidential  expression. 

*  See !  my  head  is  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  diamonds,'  she 
said  once,  as  brushing  against  a  low  overhanging  branch  the 
clustering  fringe  of  icicles  detached  itself  with  a  crisp  sound  as 
of  broken  glass,  and  came  raining  down  thickly  over  her  head 
and  shoulders. 

Despite  his  ill-humour,  Hugo  Weyprecht  was  betrayed  inlo 
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a  genuine  langh  as  she  thus  appealed  to  him  with  irresistible 
merriment. 

'  And  now  your  fortune  is  all  gone/  he  said,  bending  forward 
and  helping  her  to  brush  away  the  broken  diamonds  that  were 
clinging  all  over  the  grey  Astrachan  fur. 

Then  Clara  laughed,  delighted  at  feeling  that  she  had  a  secret 
in  common  with  him,  and  her  laugh  rang  out  so  clear  and  joyous 
through  the  frosty  air,  that  the  little  fur-clad  man  laughed  also 
without  knowing  why,  which  made  Clara  and  Hugo  laugh  again, 
because  they  alone  had  the  clue  to  all  this  merriment.  Only  the 
red-nosed  man  did  not  laugh,  perhaps  because  he  failed  to  per- 
ceive any  point  in  the  joke,  but  went  on  fidgeting  with  the 
blankets  as  before. 

All  the  undergrowth  of  little  fir-bushes  was  buried  many 
inches  deep  in  snow,  their  outlines  totally  effaced,  or  only  barely 
indicated  by  a  slight  excrescence  in  the  ermine  carpet.  Of  a 
sudden  the  sledge  made  a  violent  lurch  out  of  the  track,  there 
was  a  bound,  a  scuffle,  and  then  the  four  passengers  found  them- 
selves struggling  in  the  snow.  The  driver  had  apparently  mis- 
taken the  track,  iand  driven  them  right  over  one  of  the  buried 
bushes,  which  had  thus  caused  the  overthrow. 

Hugo's  first  care  was  to  disentangle  Clara  from  her  position ; 
the  next  was  to  feel  for  his  revolver. 

^  It  is  gone ! '  he  exclaimed  in  dismay,  drawing  out  his  hand 
from  the  empty  pocket.  *  It  must  have  fallen  out  here.  It  can- 
not be  far  off,'  and  together  with  the  red-nosed  and  obliging 
fellow  passenger  he  proceeded  to  search  the  premises.  But  in  vain. 
The  revolver  was  not  to  be  found,  not  in  the  snow,  not  in  the 
sledge,  nor  in  the  surrounding  bushes. 

*  You  villain  ! '  now  exclaimed  Hugo,  addressing  the  squinting 
coachman.  *  I  do  believe  this  is  your  doing.  You  upset  us  on 
purpose.    Where  is  my  revolver? ' 

*  Wai !  Wai  I '  moaned  the  Hebrew,  who  was  sitting  on  a  tree 
stump  rocking  his  body  to  and  fro  with  an  agonised  expression. 
*  Can  the  noble  gentleman  suspect  poor  old  Isaac  of  upsetting  the 
sledge  on  purpose,  when  he  has  nearly  killed  himself  in  wishing  to 
serve  the  noble  Pan  *  and  the  beautiful  lady  ?  Wai !  Wai !  May  I 
never  scent  garlic  again  if  my  poor  old  bones  are  not  broken !  and 
all  for  serving  the  noble  gentleman  ! ' 

Neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could  extract  anything  further 
from  the  man,  and  no  amount  of  search  produced  the  missing  re- 

•  Gentleman. 
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volver.  With  a  moody  brow  Hugo  at  last  ordered  the  Jew  to  drive 
on,  warning  him  severely  against  any  repetition  of  the  like  tricks. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  his  suspicions  had  been  without 
foundation,  as  for  upwards  of  three  hours  they  drove  on  without 
further  interruption.  There  was  no  more  laughing  and  joking, 
but  unconsciously  Hugo  relaxed  his  vigilant  attitude.  In  less 
than  two  hours  they  might  hope  to  reach  the  town. 

The  forest  had  now  become  very  dark,  for  here  the  stems  were 
of  gigantic  size,  and  the  afternoon  was  already  well  advanced. 
Nothing  was  there  to  be  seen  on  either  side  but  the  pine  stems 
retreating  in  endless  vista. 

Hugo  had  turned  his  head  to  gaze  at  the  blood-red  glory  of 
the  winter  sun,  showing  at  one  point  between  the  trunks,  when 
suddenly  the  sledge  came  again  to  a  standstill,  but  without  over- 
turning this  time.  The  driver  began  to  descend  from  his  seat 
very  slowly. 

**What  is  the  matter?' 

*  Gracious  gentleman,  I  think  the  left  horse  has  got  a  stone 
in  his  hoof ! ' 

*Not  very  likely,  in  this  deep  snow,'  objected  Hugo. 

*  Then  perhaps  it  may  be  a  twig,'  Isaac  admitted,  *  but  lame 
he  assTuredly  is.  May  my  only  daughter  never  know  happiness 
again  if  there  is  not  something  inside  the  hoof.' 

*  Make  sharp  about  it,  then.' 

But  the  Jew  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  sharp.  He  moved 
as  if  cramped  by  rheumatism  in  every  limb,  probably  on  account 
of  his  late  mishap,  and  then  feebly  set  to  work,  alternately  scraping 
and  hammering  at  the  horse's  hoof,  all  the  while  loudly  lamenting 
that  he  had  ruined  a  good  horse  as  well  as  breaking  his  own 
bones  in  the  service  of  the  gentleman. 

*  If  you  do  not  drive  on  at  once  I  shall  beat  you  to  a  jelly,'  at 
last  roared  Hugo,  losing  all  patience ;  so,  trembling  sorely,  the 
Jew  remounted  the  driver's  seat.  He  took  another  two  minutes, 
however,  to  get  fairly  settled  in  his  place,  and  was  still  fumbling 
with  the  reins  when  the  passengers  became  aware  that  the  sledge 
was  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  men,  who  had  silently  emerged 
from  behind  the  giant  stems. 

*  Wai !  Wai ! '  shrieked  the  Jew,  throwing  down  the  reins. 
*  We  shall  be  murdered  and  robbed.     Wai !  Wai  1 ' 

*  Drive  on  in  God's  name  1 '  roared  Hugo  with  stentorian  voice, 
but  the  luckless  coachman,  apparently  paralysed  by  terror,  could 
do  nothing  but  rock  his  body  and  moan  *  Wai  I  Wai ! ' 
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*  Give  us  your  money,  good  gentlemen^  and  we  shall  do  you 
no  harm,'  said  the  foremost  of  the  band,  advancing  to  the  side  of 
the  sledge,  while  two  others  had  planted  themselves  in  front  of 
the  horses,  and  two  others  were  busying  themselves  in  cutting 
through  the  ropes  by  which  Clara's  trunk  was  secured  behind  the 
sledge.  *  We  are  poor  devils  who  are  dying  of  hunger  and  have 
no  other  way  of  getting  our  bread.' 

Clara,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  had  now  clutched  hold  of 
Hugo's  arm. 

*  I  am  frightened,'  she  murmured  into  his  ear.  *  Take  care  of 
me  now, — and  always ! ' 

*  I  will,'  he  answered  very  low. 

*  Give  me  your  money,'  now  repeated  the  foremost  robber, 
addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  Hugo,  and  putting  out 
his  hand  as  though  to  assist  him  in  unbuttoning  his  coat. 

Hugo  had  grown  rather  pale,  but  did  not  for  a  moment  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  Clara's  little  hand  was  still  clasping  his 
arm. 

*  My  fine  fellows,'  he  said,  addressing  the  robbers  in  fluent 
Russian,  *  we  are  in  your  power,  it  seems,  and  resistance  would 
be  foolish.  It  is  your  good  luck  and  our  bad  luck  which  has 
brought  us  here  to-day.  The  only  one  among  us  who  has  any 
money  is  this  young  lady,  and  she  will  give  it  to  you,  I  am  sure, 
if  you  will  not  molest  her  further,  and  let  us  drive  on  quietly. 
Permit  me,'  he  said  to  Clara,  gently  disengaging  his  arm  from 
her  clinging  grasp;  and  to  her  stupefaction  he  now  proceeded  to 
take  the  fur  cap  off  her  head.  *  Here  is  the  cap  ;  you  will  iind 
the  money  sewed  into  the  lining.  You  do  not  believe  me  ? ' 
as  the  robber  shook  his  head  suspiciously.  *  See  if  I  do  not  speak 
the  truth,'  and  he  ripped  up  a  portion  of  the  lining,  disclosing 
the  rainbow-coloured  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  700  roubles. 

The  man  now  eagerly  grasped  the  cap,  and  his  companions 
bent  over  him  examining  the  booty;  the  two  men  holding  the 
horses  relaxed  their  grasp  for  a  moment,  afraid  of  coming  too 
short  in  the  partage, 

Hugo  saw  his  opportunity,  and  quick  as  lightning  he  had 
swung  himself  on  to  the  driver's  seat,  and  snatched  the  reins  from 
the  moaning  Jew.  One  stroke  of  the  whip  had  caused  the  horses 
to  plunge  violently,  and  then  start  oflF  at  a  headlong  pace,  which 
soon  left  the  robbers  far  behind,  quarrelling  loudly  over  the  con- 
tents of  Clara's  fur  cap. 

Not  for  full  tep  minutes  did  Huo^o  relax  his  speed.    He  urged 
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on  the  beasts  to  their  utmost  strength,  lashing  them  unmerci* 
fally  till  their  sides  were  streaked  with  bloody  foam. 

The  four  other  occupants  of  the  sledge  had  been  paralysed  at 
the  rapidity  of  his  movement.  The  Jew  did  not  attempt  either 
excuse  or  explanation,  nor  did  he  try  to  regain  hold  of  the  reins  ; 
the  red-nosed  man  sat  staring  open-mouthed  before  him,  having 
even  forgotten  to  button  up  his  coat ;  and  the  fur-clad  man  was 
shaking  as  though  with  a  fit  of  ague. 

As  to  Clara,  stupefaction  is  far  too  weak  a  word  to  express  her 
sensations.  Utterly  terrified  as  she  had  been  at  sight  of  the  ban- 
dits, her  annihilation  had  been  complete  at  Hugo's  unexpected 
and  inexplicable  treachery.  To  think  that  a  man,  who  had  all  but 
acknowledged  his  love  for  her  only  a  few  hours  previously,  should 
thus  coolly  have  sacrificed  her  at  the  first  danger,  was  incredible. 
On  the  part  of  any  man  to  act  so  towards  a  helpless  young  girl 
would  be  vile,  on  his  part  it  was  simply  monstrous.  The  mariner 
who  in  calm  weather  feels  his  trusty  ship  go  down  without 
warning,  or  the  man  who  beholds  a  faithful  dog  suddenly  meta- 
morphosed into  a  roaring  lion,  could  not  be  more  dumfounded 
than  was  Clara,  as  with  blanched  face  and  wild  dilated  eyes  she 
gazed  unseeing  before  her.  Her  hair,  loosened  from  its  hold  as 
Hugo  had  removed  the  cap,  had  fallen  in  long  untidy  coils  over 
her  shoulders  ;  the  little  curls  on  her  forehead  were  lifted  by  the 
air  as  they  flew  through  the  gloomy  forest. 

At  last  the  furious  driver  relaxed  his  speed  and  drew  up  the 
panting  horses. 

'  Shame,  shame  ! '  now  ejaculated  the  tall  and  the  short 
stranger  as  with  one  breath,  while  the  latter  added : 

*  So  to  betray  a  young  lady,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  and  after 
she  bad  concealed  her  money  so  cleverly  that  no  robber  on  earth 
could  ever  have  found  it ! ' 

Hugo  Weyprecht  was  apparently  a  very  hardened  ruflSan 
indeed,  for  he  betrayed  absolutely  no  sign  of  remorse  or  em- 
barrassment ;  rather  his  face  assumed  a  shade  of  extra  liauteur  as 
he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  : 

'  Everyone  must  shift  foe  himself  in  such  cases,  and  charity 
begins  at  home.  I  have  done  nothing  illegal ;  if  the  robbers  had 
not  got  money  they  might  have  used  violence.'  Then,  turning 
to  the  Jew  beside  him,  he  added,  ^  Cret  down;  I  can  dispense  with 
your  further  services,  and  shall  drive  myself.' 

The  Jew  after  a  feeble  resistance  obeyed,  but  not  without 
much  plaintive  wailing.    *  And  how  should  poor  old  Isaac  find  his 
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way  home  with  his  broken  bones  at  this  hour  of  day  ?  And  who 
would  ever  restore  to  him  his  precious  sledge  and  his  valuable 
horses,  which  were  all  he  had  to  live  upon  ?  ' 

*The  sledge  and  horses  will  be  deposited  with  the  town 
authorities,'  explained  Hugo,  *  where  you  can  fetch  them  to- 
morrow. As  to  you,  sir,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the  tall  red- 
nosed  stranger,  *be  likewise  good  enough  to  relieve  us  of  your 
company.' 

*May  I  ask  by  what  right?'  said  the  man,  beginning  to 
bluster.     *  I  have  paid  my  place  in  the  sledge  as  well  as  you.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Hugo  unmoved,  *  you  may  remain  if  you 
are  prepared  to  accompany  me  to  the  police  oflBce  the  moment  we 
reach  K .' 

The  man  looked  crestfallen,  and  muttering  imprecations  he 
began  to  get  out. 

*  I  thought  so,'  said  Hugo  grimly.  His  eye  now  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  fur-clad  man,  with  an  expression  of  doubt. 

*  Perhaps  the  noble  gentleman  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me 
as  well  ? '  he  said  with  a  sneer.  *  It  would  be  pleasanter  to  drive 
all  alone  with  the  beautiful  young  lady  whom  you  have  just 
robbed,  would  it  not  ?  Sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  and  I  am  not 
to  be  scared  away  by  the  threat  of  the  police  office.  Why  should 
I  be  ?     My  passport  is  all  in  order ;  here  it  is  at  your  service. 

Gregor  DimitroflF,  commis  voyageur,  travelling  to  K ,  with 

specimens  of  plated  watch-chains.' 

*  You  can  remain,'  said  Hugo  with  a  frown ;  then  turning  to 
Clara,  in  the  same  commanding  tone  of  voice,  *  Take  this  hand- 
kerchief and  tie  it  about  your  head.  You  will  catch  cold  with 
your  head  uncovered.' 

Mechanically  she  obeyed  him,  far  too  much  terrified  to  resist 
this  terrible  man,  who  somehow  compelled  obedience  by  the 
mere  sound  of  his  voice. 

In  a  minute  the  sledge,  lightened  of  two  occupants,  was 
speeding  on  again,  and  only  when  emerging  from  the  forest 
shades  on  to  an  open  space,  with  the  lights  of  the  town  shining 
before  him,  did  Hugo  somewhat  slacken  the  pace. 

Not  a  word  more  had  been  exchanged  between  the  three  in- 
mates of  the  sledge  when  they  drew  up  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
large  hotel  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

Hugo  now  sprang  from  the  box  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of 
relief,  and  eagerly  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  Clara  in  getting 
out,  but  affecting  not  to  see  his  movement,  she  stepped  out 
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at  the  opposite  side  and  hurried  past  him  without  vouchsafing 
one  glance. 

Her  limbs  were  cramped  from  the  long  sitting  posture,  so 
that  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  she  twice  stumbled  on  entering 
the  broad  lighted  corridor.  Clara  frowned  a  little  and  shook  her 
head  as  though  impatient  of  her  own  weakness.  She  would  walk 
quite  straight  and  quietly  till  she  reached  a  room,  she  told  her- 
self, and  then  she  would  sit  down  for  a  little.  Her  head  was 
whirling  so  strangely,  and  large  fiery  globes  seemed  to  be 
dancing  before  her  eyes ;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  guess 
how  her  knees  were  shaking,  and  she  tightly  closed  her  mouth  to 
prevent  her  teeth  from  chattering  against  each  other.  Oh  yes! 
she  could  walk  upstairs,  she  answered  to  an  obsequious  waiter 
who  approached  her  with  a  question.  No  help,  thank  you ;  she 
felt  quite  strong,  and  then  Clara  clutched  at  the  banister  and  fell 
senseless  in  a  fainting  fit. 


vir. 

When  Clara  recovered  consciousness  she  was  lying  in  bed  in  a 
strange  room,  and  a  good-natured  chambermaid  was  standing 
over  her 

*  Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  are  coming  to 
again,'  she  said  in  German.  Then,  as  Clara  sat  up  in  bed  wildly, 
and  clutched  her  hand  with  a  scared  expression,  *  Do  not  be 
afraid,  you  are  quite  safe.  This  is  the  hotel,  and  I  am  the 
chambermaid.     I  was  once  in  service  with  a  German  lady.' 

*  Are  there  no  robbers  ? '  repeated  Clara. 

*  None,  none,  my  dear ;  the  gentleman  told  me  what  a  fright 
you  have  had.  No  wonder  it  has  upset  you.  And  the  poor  gen- 
tleman, your  brother,  I  am  thinking,  has  been  in  such  a  dreadful 
way  ever  since.  I  promised  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  you 
opened  your  eyes.'  And  she  rose  to  go  to  the  door,  but  again 
Clara  clutched  h'jld  of  her  hand  with  an  expression  of  positive 
terror. 

*  No,  no !  not  that,'  she  gasped.  *  He  must  not  come,  promise 
me  that  he  shall  not  come !  I  can  never  see  him  again,  never, 
never !     It  would  kill  me.' 

*  Very  well,  my  dear,'  said  the  chambermaid,  who  felt  rather 
puzzled,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  pretty  young  lady  must  be 
just  a  little  oflF  her  head  with  fatigue  and  terror.     *  Just  as  you 
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please ;  no  one  shall  come  in  here  to-night,  and  to-morrow  when 
you  have  slept  you  will  be  all  right  again.' 

*  What  o'clock  is  it  ? '  asked  Clara, 

*  Nearly  ten  o'clock.' 

*  And  how  long  have  I  been  here  ? ' 

'  More  than  two  hours.  You  fell  down  fainting  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  gentleman  lifted  you  up  and  carried  you  in  here.' 

*  He  carried  me  ? '  said  Clara,  turning  scarlet.  *  How  could 
he  ?  Why  did  you  let  him  ?  But  he  must  not  come,  he  must 
not  come ! '  she  repeated,  with  a  return  of  her  former  excitement. 

By  degrees  Clara  suffered  herself  to  be  pacified  and  persuaded 
into  swallowing  a  little  food,  after  which  she  relapsed  into  a  deep 
dreamless  slumber,  from  which  she  only  wakened  late  on  the 
following  morning. 

Her  first  inquiry  was  about  Hugo,  and  she  was  much  relieved 
to  hear  that  he  had  gone  out  very  early  and  would  not  be  back 
until  after  mid-day.  He  must  not  find  her  here  when  he  re- 
turned ;  she  was  determined  that  he  should  have  no  clue  by  which 
to  find  her  again ;  so,  taking  her  two  little  gold  earrings  out  of  her 
ears,  the  only  thing  of  value  she  had  remaining,  Clara  left  them 
on  the  table  with  a  pencil  note  to  say  that  she  gave  them  to 
cover  the  expense  of  her  food  and  bed.  Then,  at  a  moment  when 
she  found  herself  unobserved,  she  slipped  down  the  staircase  and 
out  into  the  street. 

She  had  while  dressing  rapidly  reviewed  her  position,  and 
resolved  to  seek  an  engagement  as  governess  or  companion  in 
this  place.  She  must  do  something  to  keep  herself  from  starving, 
for  here  she  was  actually  without  a  farthing  in  the  wide  world, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  her  own  country,  without  a  friend 
in  this  large  strange  city. 

The  town  itself  was  not  of  colossal  size,  though  it  appeared  so 
to  her  eyes.  Preparations  for  one  of  those  large  annual  fairs^ 
which  transform  some  Russian  ^nd  Polish  provincial  towns  into 
the  semblance  of  a  bustling  capital  during  the  week  or  fortnight 

of  its  duration,  were  filling  the  streets  of  K with  strangers 

of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  and  lending  a  fictitious  animation  to 
the  usually  quiet  place ;  consequently  Clara's  exit  from  the  hotel 
passed  unnoticed,  and  she  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  the  stream 
of  life  around. 

In  broken  Sussian  she  contrived  to  ask  her  way  to  two 
different  offices  where  a  register  was  kept  of  servants'  situations, 
but  in  the  first  of  these  she  h^^d  been  desired  to  come  back  in  a 
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fortnight,  and  in  the  second  one,  requested  to  deposit  a  fee  for 
inscribing  her  name  on  the  list  of  governesses  or  companions 
seeking  places. 

Most  people  regarded  her  with  suspicion,  as  the  peculiar  sight 
of  a  young  lady  elegantly  attired  in  fur-trimmed  jacket,  but 
wearing  no  hat,  attracted  attention.  Many  turned  round  in  the 
street  to  look  at  her,  and  more  than  one  tried  to  accost  her  with 
insolent  freedom. 

As  Clara  walked  along  she  now  and  then  glanced  nervously 
over  her  shoulder  to  make  sure  that  the  dreaded  figure  of  her 
faithless  lover  was  nowhere  in  sight,  but  these  fears  were  ground- 
less, for  strange  faces  only  met  her  on  every  side.  After  wander- 
ing about  in  a  fruitless  fashion  for  several  hours  she  was  utterly 
worn  out  and  disheartened,  not  having  even  found  a  place  where 
she  could  sit  down  to  rest. 

She  peeped  in  through  the  plate-glass  window  of  a  large 
draper's  shop  filled  with  bustling  customers  and  obsequious 
shopmen.  One  of  the  latter  looked  at  her  with  a  familiar  leer 
which  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  and  caused  her  to  move 
quickly  on. 

The  next  house  was  a  handsome  palatial  residence,  in  front  of 
which  stood  a  swelling  porter  in  splendid  green  and  gold  livery, 
leaning  on  his  staff  of  office.  Clara  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
her  lips  formed  a  trembling  question  as  to  whether  she  might  not 
come  in  and  sit  down  for  a  little. 

The  great  man  had  apparently  not  understood,  for  after 
favouring  her  with  a  very  supercilious  stare  he  gave  utterance  to 
the  monosyllabic  question : 

'What?' 

The  young  girl  repeated  her  words  more  audibly,  which  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  magnificent  individual  to  regard  her  a 
little  more  closely,  before  unclosing  his  lips  to  a  second  equally 
laconic  question : 

'Why?' 

'  Because  I  am  tired,'  would  have  been  the  natural  answer, 
but  the  porter's  face  looked  so  very  far  from  encouraging  that 
Clara  attempted  no  reply,  but  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment 
turned  away. 

Was  there  really  no  place  in  this  large  roomy  town  where  a 
weary  girl  could  rest  ?  Not  a  chair,  not  a  bench  where  she  had 
the  right  to  sit  down  for  ten  minutes  ?  Yes,  surely  in  every 
town,  in  every  country  there  is  ouq  house  ever  open  to  the  home- 
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less  and  the  wanderer — the  house  of  Him  who  has  said,  *  Come 
imto  Me  all  ye  who  are  weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; '  and 
Clara,  having  espied  the  Byzantine  portico  of  a  Russian  Greek 
church  in  a  side  street,  bent  her  steps  hither  with  a  feeling  of 
something  like  relief. 

The  church  door,  as  usual  in  those  parts,  was  the  rendezvous 
for  a  gregarious  assemblage  of  beggars,  who,  grouped  upon  the 
steps  in  attitudes  more  or  less  picturesque,  endeavoured  to  show 
oflF  their  several  infirmities  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Clara  turned  away  shuddering  from  the  open  sores  on  a  boy's 
arm,  only  to  meet  the  bloodshot  and  horribly  inflamed  orbs  of  u 
white-bearded  man  fixed  imploringly  upon  her. 

*  A  kopek,  my  pretty  lady,  only  a  kopek,  for  the  love  of  God ; 
I  am  dying  of  hunger,'  now  moaned  a  whining  voice  in  her  ear, 
and  turning  she  perceived  the  ghastly  and  emaciated  face  of 
a  girl  scarcely  older  than  herself,  evidently  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption. 

All  at  once  Clara  seemed  to  understand  that  there  were  more 
wretched  people  than  herself  in  the  world,  deeper  depths  of 
poverty  than  what  she  had  ever  dreamt  of,  and  instinctively  she 
put  her  hand  in  the  pocket. 

Half  a  dozen  pair  of  arms  were  held  out  towards  her,  and  half 
a  dozen  faces  turned  expectantly  in  her  direction,  but  the  hand 
came  out  of  the  pocket  empty. 

*  I  have  nothing,'  she  exclaimed,  remembering  with  a  shock 
her  own  state  of  destitution,  and  realising  that  she  was  quite 
unable  to  confer  anything  on  these  poor  wretches. 

*  Nothing,'  she  repeated  sadly,  '  at  least  nothing  but  this,'  and 
dropping  her  grey  fur  muflF  into  the  hand  of  the  pale  young  girl, 
Clara  entered  the  church. 

The  interior  of  this  place  of  worship  was  like  all  Greek  churches, 
by  means  of  pillars  and  arches  divided  off  into  the  diflFerent  sec- 
tions respectively  reserved  for  the  priest,  the  male  and  the  female 
portion  of  the  congregation.  It  was  in  this  latter  outside  division 
that  Clara  took  her  place,  sinking  down  exhaustedly  on  to  the  first 
bench  which  came  in  her  way. 

The  narrow  grated  windows  let  in  but  a  dim  and  mysterious 
twilight,  so  that  coming  from  the  open  daylight  Clara  was  at  first 
hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  objects  around ;  but  by  degrees,  her 
eyes  becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  numerous  forms  and 
figures  seemed  to  start  up  out  of  the  obscurity  around.  Grinning, 
threatening  devils  were  lurking  in  every  comer,  and  quaint  By- 
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zantine  saints,  with  pale  golden  aureole  and  shadowy  palm- 
branches,  smiled  serenely  upon  her  from  out  each  vaulted  niche. 

At  another  time  Clara  might  have  cared  to  walk  round  the 
building  and  examine  the  curious  fresco  paintings,  by  means  of 
which  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  endeavours  to  make  intelligible 
to  illiterate  hmnanity  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state.  Just  now,  however,  she  was  too  weary,  too  foot-  and  heart- 
sore  to  have  other  thought  but  one  of  thankfulness  for  the  sense 
of  reprieval  and  peace  which  began  to  steal  in  upon  her.  By-and- 
by  she  would  have  to  go  out  again  into  the  noisy,  bustling  street, 
but  not  until  she  had  rested  and  gathered  strength  to  battle  anew 
with  the  world,  and  meanwhile  she  was  here  quite  safe  and  secure. 

The  church  was  deserted,  for  the  hour  of  service  was  past,  and 
only  a  faint  odour  of  incense  hung  about  the  atmosphere. 

Clara  leant  back  luxuriously  against  the  hard,  wooden  bench, 
and  thought  she  had  never  been  seated  so  softly  in  her  life.  With 
lazy  enjoyment  her  eye  rested  on  a  picture  on  the  piece  of  wall 
just  opposite  to  her.  It  represented  a  pale-faced,  long-limbed 
saint,  holding  a  fat  woolly  lamb  in  his  arms ;  and  as  she  sat  here, 
plunged  in  a  sort  of  day-dream,  this  image  got  somehow  entwined 
with  her  thoughts. 

She  had  a  great  deal  to  think  over,  for  this  was  the  first  quiet 
moment  she  had  enjoyed  since  starting  on  her  journey,  and  so 
much  had  happened  within  the  last  week  that  no  wonder  she 
felt  a  little  dazed,  and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  situation.  The  death  of  her  little  pupil,  her  sudden  dismissal 
from  Count  FroloflF's  family,  the  meeting  with  Hugo  Weyprecht, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  their  intimacy  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
unexpected  treachery — all  these  she  thought  over  in  turn,  dwell- 
ing principally  on  the  last  most  painful  point.  How  could  she 
have  been  so  deceived  in  him  ?  and  yet  how  impossible  not  to  be 
deceived.  He  had  looked  so  upright,  so  honest,  so  trustworthy ! 
How  could  falsehood  look  so  like  truth  ?  treachery  so  like  honesty  ? 
She  had  trusted  him  so  implicitly,  and  why  ?  as  she  now  asked 
herself.  fFor  no  logical  reason  at  all  she  recognised,  merely 
because  he  had  a  pair  of  steady-looking  brown  eyes  and  a  grave 
thoughtful  smile.  After  all  she  knew  nothing  of  this  man  to 
whom  she  had  been  ready  to  surrender  her  heart ;  and  passing 
over  in  review  every  word  of  his,  she  wondered  that  it  had  never 
struck  her  before  how  very  reticent  he  had  been  about  himself 
and  his  business.  She  had  talked  and  he  had  listened,  but  had 
given  little  or  no  information  about  himself  beyond  mentioning 
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that  he  was  a  native  of  Hamburg  and  had  been  living  some 
years  in  Russia ;  but  where,  or  in  what  capacity,  he  had  failed 
to  say.  They  had  discussed  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  together,  and  on  each  of  these 
subjects  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent, but  she  had  been  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
particular  branch  of  science,  trade,  or  art,  to  which  he  himself 
belonged.  She  saw  it  all  now  clearly,  and  only  marvelled  how 
she  could  have  been  so  blind  before.  Was  not  this  abnormal 
reticence  about  himself  proof  positive  of  his  guilty  intentions  ?  In 
her  tardy  clearsightedness  it  seemed  to  Clara  that  no  explana- 
tion was  too  monstrous  of  the  jmrt  Hugo  Weyprecht  had  played 
towards  her;  perhaps  he  himself  was  in  league  with  the  brigands, 
and  had  all  along  intended  to  rob  her  of  her  earnings  !  That  he 
had  admired  her  was  evident,  but  he  had  no  doubt  merely  sought 
to  enliven  the  monotony  of  a  tiresome  journey  by  a  passing  flirta- 
tion, and  had  thrown  her  over  without  compunction  at  the  first 
necessity. 

Some  women  might  have  thought  of  applying  to  justice,  and 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  lost  property  by  bringing  an  action 
against  the  man  who  had  caused  the  loss,  but  such  a  course  did 
not  even  occur  to  Clara.  Her  only  wish  was  never  to  meet  him 
again,  and,  if  possible,  forget  him. 

As  soon  as  she  had  rested  sufficiently  she  would  resume  her 
task  of  service  seeking.  She  must  find  some,  engagement  before 
nightfall  if  she  did  not  wish  to  beg  her  bread  in  the  street.  But 
she  was  not  yet  rested  enough  by  any  means,  and  must  sit  here  a 
little  longer.  She  felt  so  comfortable,  so  safe  in  this  secluded 
sanctuary,  with  its  incense-scented  atmosphere,  and  that  pale- 
faced  saint  with  the  great  calm  eyes  keeping  watch  over  her.  By- 
and-by  her  weary  eyes  began  to  close,  and  Clara  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  corner  of  the  church  bench. 


YIII. 

Claba  had  slept  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  short  winter  day 
began  to  close  in  around  her.  Out  there  in  the  street  it  was  still 
light,  but  it  was  very  dark  within  the  church,  and  the  figures  on 
the  wall  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Still  she  slept  on,  and 
was  dreaming  of  the  dreary  pine-forest  when  a  voice  struck  iu 
upon  her  ear. 

« Clara,  Clara!'  it  said. 
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With  ati  effort  she  raised  her  heavy  lids  still  drunk  with  sleep ; 
then,  vaguely  remembering  where  she  was,  closed  them  again. 
This  was  the  chm'ch,  she  recollected,  and  that  was  the  picture 
opposite. 

*  Clara ! '  repeated  the  voice,  louder  this  time. 

She  opened  her  eyes  again,  not  yet  realising  who  was  speaking 
to  her.  There  stood  the  saint  in  front  of  her  with  the  woolly 
lamb  in  his  arms,  but  his  eyes  looked  deeper  and  fiercer  now,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  his  niche  and  to  be  coming 
quite  close  up  to  her. 

*  Clara ! '  it  said  a  third  time,  and  then  she  started  to  her  feet 
with  a  cry  of  dismay,  fully  awakened  at  last. 

No  Byzantine  saint  this,  pale  and  shadowy,  that  stood  before 
her ;  but  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  deep  imx)assioned  eyes, 
holding  a  grey  fur  muff  in  his  hand. 

*  Have  you  come  here  to  persecute  me  ? '  she  cried  wildly. 
*  Could  you  not  have  left  me  here  in  peace  ? ' 

^  Clara ! '  said  Hugo,  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  ^  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.    You  must  hear  me,  you  must  let  me  explain.' 

*  Never,'  she  replied  shuddering.  *  There  is  nothing  to  ex- 
plain. If  you  have  any  pity  go  away,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
again.' 

*  I  shall  go,'  said  Hugo,  turning  rather  pale  and  dropping  her 
hand,  *  but  not  till  I  have  spoken.     I  have  a  right  to  be  heard.' 

*  What  do  you  want  ?  Why  have  you  come  in  here  ? '  she  said 
faintly. 

'  First  of  all,  in  order  to  give  you  back  your  muff,'  he  said, 
laying  it  down  on  the  bench  beside  her.  *  Your  cap,  unfortunately, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  restore.     Secondly,  to  pay  my  debt.' 

He  drew  out  a  large  pocket-book  filled  with  Bussian  bank- 
notes. *  Seven  hundred  roubles,  was  it  not,  of  which  you  were 
robbed  ?     Here  they  are.' 

Clara  now  looked  at  him  almost  as  stupidly  as  she  had  looked 
at  the  moment  of  the  robbery. 

*  I  do  not  understand,'  she  stammered.  *  Then  why  did  you 
—why  ? ' 

*  Why  did  I  betray  you  to  the  robbers  ?  Why  did  I  suffer  your 
savings  thus  ruthlessly  to  be  seized  upon  ?  That  was  quite  sim- 
ple. I  merely  sacrificed  a  small  sum  to  save  a  large  one,  and 
used  your  money  as  a  decoy  in  order  to  detract  attention  from 
myself.  I  had  been  entrusted  with  800,000  roubles  from  the 
head  of  my  firm  for  carrying  through  an  important  negotiation. 
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Had  I  been  searched  the  sum  must .  inevitably  have  been  found 
upon  me  and  lost,  and  my  future  compromised.  I  had  no 
time  to  apprise  you  of  my  intention,  the  danger  was  too  great, 
and  a  word  might  have  betrayed  me.  Besides,  I  had  fancied — I 
hoped — that  you  understood  me  well  enough  to  have  trusted  me. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  should  have  judged  me  wrong,  and  that  it 
was  from  me  you  tried  to  hide  yourself  ? ' 
Clara  covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

*  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been !  I  see  it  all  now,'  she  stam- 
mered. Then  raising  her  head,  *  But  how  did  you  find  me  here  ? 
I  thought  that  in  here  I  should  be  quite  safe  from  detection.* 

*  You  could  not  hide  from  me,  my  darling.  My  eyes  would 
have  found  you  out  wherever  you  were  ;  but  it  was  this  blessed 
little  grey  fur  muflF  which  led  me  to  your  hiding-place.  For  over 
two  hours  I  had  been  running  about  the  streets  looking  for  you, 
when  in  passing  this  church  door  I  espied  your  muff  in  the  hand 
of  a  beggar-girl.  Blessed,  blessed,  blessed  little  muff! '  exclaimed 
Hugo,  snatching  it  up  again  and  pressing  his  lips  upon  it  with 
passionate  rapture.    *  And  now,  Clara,  now,  am  I  to  go  away  ? ' 

•  •#•••• 

Half  an  hour  later  the  young  couple  came  out  of  the  church 
where  they  had  plighted  their  troth  under  the  eyes  of  that  quaint 
Byzantine  saint.  Pausing  at  the  threshold  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  clamorous  begging  of  the  mendicants  assembled  in  the 
portico,  and  as  over-great  happiness  ever  makes  the  heart  softly 
disposed  towards  all  fellow  creatures,  it  was  with  a  free  and  lavish 
hand  that  Hugo  Weyprecht  threw  his  largesse  amongst  the  crowd. 
Then,  taking  Clara's  arm  within  his  own,  they  passed  out  together 
into  the  busy  street,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  the  lame,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind, 

E.  Gerard. 
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Of  Human  Ineapacity. 


ONLY  those  who  have  done  some  piece  of  intellectual  work 
to  be  judged  by  many,  officially  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  it  but  in  no  way  qualified,  know  the  full  depths  of  human 
stupidity  even  in  fairly-educated  folk.  And  those  who  have  had 
that  sorrowful  experience  have  seen  such  depths  of  human  stu- 
pidity as  would  d  pHori  have  been  thought  incredible. 

The  most  frightful  exhibitions  of  stupidity  occur  when  men, 
not  by  any  means  stupid  or  illiterate,  are  called  to  judge  of 
work  which  lies  quite  outside  their  experience  and  capacity. 
Likewise  when  men,  of  fair  general  information,  try  to  pass  them- 
selves oflf  as  possessing  knowledge  which  they  do  not  possess.  It 
was  not  a  blockhead,  but  a  man  of  moderate  learning  and  of  very 
great  smartness  (and  self-sufficiency),  who  seriously  declared  that 
he  had  never  read  either  Shakespeare  or  Milton ;  and  further- 
more that  he  did  not  believe  that  anybody  had  ever  read  either 
Shakespeare  or  Milton.  Having  looked  into  Hamlet  one  evening, 
and  found  that  he  was  not  interested,  he  concluded  that  he  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  educated  humanity,  and  that  what  did  not 
interest  him  could  not  interest  anybody. 

Many  men,  fairly  literate,  have  a  rough  impression  that  all 
intellectual  work  belongs  so  much  to  the  same  order,  that  if  they 
can  with  a  good  result  apply  their  understanding  to  one  portion 
of  it,  they  may  without  absurdity  apply  their  understanding  to  any 
portion  of  it.  This  is  a  curious  illusion.  A  decent  graduate  of 
a  Scotch  University,  who  has  studied  for  the  Kirk,  and  done  the 
duty  of  a  parish  for  ten  years,  would  never  dream  that  he  was 
therefore  qualified  to  judge  of  the  technicalities  of  Music,  or  of 
Architecture,  or  of  Engineering,  or  of  Golf.  In  such  matters  he 
would  bow  to  the  judgment  of  experts.  I  have  indeed  heard  of 
a  good  Professor  of  Divinity  who  instructed  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  near 
the  end  of  his  career,  in  the  high  principles  of  Architecture :  the 
Professor  stating  that  he  had  evolved  these  from  his  inner  con- 
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sciousness  in  the  light  of  the  Divine.  But  after  he  had  spoken  at 
much  length,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  smiled  kindly,  and  departed  without 
even  a  syllable  of  reply.  That  Professor  was  indeed  an  exceptional 
man.  Men,  not  exceptional  at  all,  will  however  be  found  to  ex- 
press an  authoritative  opinion  upon  Liturgies,  upon  Hymnology, 
upon  Bitual,  never  having  bestowed  the  smallest  thought  upon 
these :  and  that  without  any  idea  that  this  is  presumptuous ;  that, 
too,  though  they  are  clever  and  sensible  men.  One  puts  aside 
such  judgments  as  that  of  the  youth  whom  Dean  Hook  (a  youth 
too)  challenged  to  mortal  combat  for  declaring  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  humbug :  also  of  the  undergraduate  who  told  the  writer  that 
fn  Memoriam  was  rubbish,  and  Tennyson  a  fool.  For  these  were 
the  judgments  of  self-sufficient  blockheads.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  such.  I  am  speaking  of  men  of  good  ability  and  culture,  of 
eminent  ability  and  culture,  who  fancy  themselves  qualified  to  express 
a  judgment  on  subjects  from  which,  by  nature  and  training,  they 
are  separated  by  a  great  gulf.  One  has  known  good  and  distinguished 
men  who,  being  appealed  to  on  such  a  subject,  have  at  once  replied, 
1  am  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  question.  But 
such  men  were  high  above  the  decent  average  Philistine  I  see 
at  this  moment  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  was  present  when  a  young 
woman  suddenly  turned  to  a  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  Senior  Classic  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  age  the  most 
learned  prelate  of  his  day,  and  uttered  the  strange  inquiry,  What 
does  your  lordship  think  of  Sarah  Bernhardt?  The  Bishop 
smiled  benignantly  upon  his  questioner,  but  put  the  question  by 
with  a  tact  acquired  by  long  experience.  I  have  known  men  who 
knew  just  as  much  about  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Bishop  Wordsworth 
of  Lincoln,  who  would  have  fenced  with  the  question,  fished  about 
for  a  little,  got  a  scrap  or  two  of  information,  and  then  delivered 
an  authoritative  judgment.  Such  was  the  good  man  who  overheard 
certain  others  (who  did  not  know  much  more  than  himself)  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  the  authorship  of  a  not- unfamiliar  hymn, 
which  begins  with  the  words  Rock  of  Ages.  He  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.  And  he  caught  the  author's  name  imperfectly.  But  he 
joined  in  the  talk  with  an  air  of  information,  and  with  the  un- 
lucky words  YeSy  that  is  a  fine  hymn  of  Tillibody's. 

Long  ago,  I  knew  some  little  of  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of 
Prayers  which,  after  being  put  in  proof,  had  to  be  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  educated  men,  most  of  whom  knew  nothing  what- 
soever of  liturgical  propriety  or  expression.  I  blame  them  not : 
they  never  had  a  chance  of  knowing  anything  of  these.     Let  me 
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ioform  the  Scottish  reader  of  this  page  that  the  volume  in  quep- 

tion  was  not  the  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  Service 

Society.  By  the  time  thxit  volume  was  floated,  the  giwjwi-liturgical 

revival  had  flooded  the  land ;  and  every  man  who  had  part  in  the 

preparation  of  the  beautiful  and  devout  book  was,  in  knowledge 

and  in  taste,  in  some  measure  an  expert.     Things  have  mended 

marvellously,  north  of  the  Tweed,  since  the  days  when  I  saw 

good  Doctor  Crawford  sit  down  anxiously,  day  after  day,  at  the 

head  of  a  long  and  uninviting  table,  and  submit  his  carefully  and 

gracefully  compiled  proofs  to  the  criticism  of  a  dozen  men,  most 

of  them  absolutely  incompetent,  two  or  three  of  them  coarse  eouls 

who  enjoyed  torturing  the  Convener  by  attempts  at  reviewing 

which  no  halfpenny  paper  in  the  land  would  have  published.     I 

was  a  youth  then.     I  remember  how,  as  hour  after  hour  went  over 

in  the  most  captious  and  carping  verbal  disputes,  I  used  to  look  out 

of  the  window  at  the  leafless  trees  of  the  great  Gardens,  and  wonder 

how  any  mortal  could  undertake  such  thankless  work  as  Crawford 

had  undertaken.     Sometimes  the  criticism  took  the  form  of  an 

Old  Bailey  cross-examination.     I  did  not  quite  understand,  then, 

that  when  a  man  takes  up  a  work,  even  a  most  unselfish  work,  he 

does  not  like  to  be  beaten,  especially  by  human  creatures  whom 

he  despises.     Nor  did  I  know  that  the  time  would  come  wherein, 

for  a  good  end,  I  should  myself  have  to  go  through  a  good  deal 

worse.     But  three  or  four  of  us  were  steadfast,  in  spite  of  every 

form  of  discouragement,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse  ;  and,  after 

years  of  all  these,  we  succeeded.     Then,  when  our  work  proved  a 

success,  a  success  which  (all  facts  considered)  may  be  called  stu- 

2)endous  :  we  had  our  humble  reward. 

I  put  away  from  me,  quite  resolutely,  various  memories :  I 
shall  not  write  in  ill-nature.  Let  me  recall,  in  an  amiable  spirit, 
a  single  typical  criticism.  It  can  aggrieve  nobody  now.  A  grace- 
fully-composed collect,  by  Crawford  himself  (he  was  a  man  in 
intelligence  and  culture  thirty  years  before  his  day,  but  timid  in 
expressing  his  opinions  at  a  time  when  distinct  and  vicious  perse- 
cution was  aimed  at  those  who  were  called  Innovatoi^s),  ended 
with  the  familiar  and  melodious  formula  Who  hath  taught  and 
commanded  %ih  thus  to  jjray.  An  English  reader  will  hardly 
believe  that  a  man  belonging  to  the  educated  class  vehemently 
protested  against  this,  which  he  had  evidently  never  seen  nor 
heard  before.  He  insisted  that  the  sentence  was  unintelligible ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  run,  Who  hath  taught  and  commanded  ua 
to  pray  thus :  otherwise  people  would  not  know  that  it  referred 

VOL.  XI.  NO,  LXII.  o 
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to  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  was  to  follow.  He  stuck  to  his  opinion 
with  the  obstinacy  of  dense  ignorance  and  stupidity :  and  a  loud 
nnd  lengthy  debate  followed.  I  sat  in  silence,  and  thought  of  a 
remarkable  iBcident  at  which  I  was  present,  elsewhere.  It  was  a 
large  dinner-party,  on  a  public  occasion.  The  entertainment  was 
given  by  an  Earl,  deservedly  popular.  It  was  extremely  handsome, 
and  champagne  flowed  in  almost  excessive  flood.  The  evening 
was  well  advanced,  when  a  benignant  old  gentleman  arose  to  pro- 
pose a  toast.  He  spoke  with  entire. fluency ;  but  somehow  he 
said  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  meant.  *I  feel,'  said  he, 
^  that  for  a  plain  country  squire  like  myself  to  address  this  learned 
company,  is  indeed  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.'  Never  was  so  suc- 
cessful a  speech  made.  He  could  get  no  farther  for  many  minutes. 
The  swine  applauded  vociferously,  and  as  though  they  would  never 
cease.  We  knew,  of  course,  that  the  good  old  gentleman  meant  that 
he  was  the  swine  and  that  we  were  the  pearls.  But  then  he  had  not 
said  so.  His  meaning  could  be  gathered,  but  was  not  expressed. 
But  graceful  collects,  submitted  to  men  who  declared  that  the 
word  hearty  was  applicable  to  a  dinner,  but  that  no  mortal  had 
ever  heard  of  giving  hearty  thanks :  who  maintained  that  to  say 
0  Lord  Jean  Christ  was  Popish :  who  (one  of  them  certainly) 
could  utter  the  petition  Ood  save  the  Queen :  May  she  have  a 
happy  Christmas :  and  who  never  heard  in  their  lives  of  the 
mysterious  formula  Thus  to  pray  :  are  of  a  surety  in  the  evil  case 
at  which  the  old  Perthshire  laird  was  aiming.  As  for  the  mortal 
whose  ear  could  suffer  him  to  utter  such  a  phrase  as  To  pray 
thusy  one  can  but  say  that  he  might,  for  his  discernment  of  the 
music  of  English  prose,  have  been  one  of  that  majority  in  the  Re- 
vision Committee  who  sent  forth  the  magnificent  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  which  the  English-speaking  world  knows,  smeared  and  dis- 
figured in  a  fashion  which  (to  many)  is  not  irritating  but  in- 
furiating. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of  human 
incapacity  do  not  come  from  incapable  men,  but  from  capable 
men,  tackling  matters  to  which  their  capacity  extends  not.  It  was" 
a  distinctly  clever  man  to  whom,  in  my  boyhood,  I  read  The 
Ancient  Mariner:  and  who  listened  to  the  end,  and  then  merely 
said  that  Coleridge  was  a  horrible  fool.  I  know,  now,  that  it  is 
enough  to  infuriate  anybody  to  persist  in  reading  a  long  poem  to 
him.  But,  in  that  case,  the  famous  Rime  was  heard  with  an 
amiable  patience :  and  then  judgment  was  given.  WTien  I  sought 
to  argue  against  it,  I  was  told  I  had  better  not  say  I  admired  The 
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AiicieiU  MaHiieTj  or  I  should  be  thought  fit  for  Bedlam.  Then, 
nobody  could  maintain  that  old  Lord  Eldon  was  a  fool.  He  was  a 
humbug,  no  doubt :  it  must  have  been  queer  to  see  him  blubber- 
ing on  the  judgment-seat,  and  talking  about  his  conscience  and 
his  approaching  death.  But  he  was  a  great  lawyer.  Of  that  one 
cannot  judge.  But  we  can  all  judge  of  his  Biblical  Criticism ; 
likewise  of  his  common-sense,  when  being  Attorney-General 
he  produced  the  N.  T.,  and  read  a  few  verses  from  Bevelation, 
and  argued  that  Na][)oleon  was  either  a  Horn  or  a  Frog:  it 
matters  not  which.  •  How  the  Commons  stood  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  Mr.  Bright,  with  magnificent  effect,  has  often 
quoted  scripture  in  that  House:  but  John  Scott's  proceeding 
was  quite  different.  And  we  can  all  judge  of  the  Chancellor's 
Poetry.  He  did  not  write  much :  but  he  wrote  quite  enough 
to  enable  us  to  take  his  measure.  Here  is  his  comic  poem  with 
regard  to  a  Judge  of  that  day,  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Justice  Allan 
Park. 

James  Allan  Park 

Came  naked  stark, 
From  Scotland  : 

But  he  got  clothes, 

Like  other  beaux, 
In  England. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  Chancellor  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
would  make :  save  that  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  whatever  he 
undertook  to  do,  he  would  do  admirably  well.  But  there  can  be 
little  question  that,  as  a  writer  of  sparkling  verse.  Lord  Eldon  can 
hardly  be  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  brilliant  Borderer. 
Lideed,  had  we  known  no  more  of  Lord  Eldon  than  that  poem, 
we  should  have  esteemed  him  as  little  better  than  a  fool.  But 
even  so  did  Pitt  hold  up  his  hands  in  consternation,  after  a  talk 
with  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec.  Even  so  did  a  Secretary  of  State 
declare  that  Nelson  was  the  greatest  fool  he  ever  talked  with.  You 
must  take  a  man  upon  his  proper  ground ;  you  must  measure  his 
strength  where  his  strength  lies.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not 
an  impulsive  soul,  who  could  get  up  from  the  dinner-table,  draw 
his  sword,  and  swagger  about  the  room  boasting  that  he  was  to 
surpass  all  the  soldiers  of  antiquity,  as  Wolfe  did  in  Pitt's  presence. 
We  wonder  not  that  the  minister  held  up  his  hands  on  Wolfe's  de- 
parture, with  words  to  the  effect,  Must  we  trust  our  army  to  that 
idiot  ?  Yet  the  great  Duke,  long  after  Waterloo,  paid  a  large  sum 
to  get  back  a  letter  written  by  him  on  the  evening  of  the  battle, 
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which  letter  he  instantly  burnt,  saying  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
was  the  greatest  ass  in  Europe.  I  fancy  that,  had  we  seen  the 
letter,  we  should  in  so  far  have  agreed  with  the  great  but  by  no 
means  exemplary  Duke.  There  is  the  streak  of  the  fool  in  the 
wisest  of  men.  It  was  very  apparent  in  Solomon.  There  is  the 
streak  of  incapacity  in  the  most  capable  man.  And  it  grows  most 
conspicuous  when  he  stiays  beyond  his  proper  measure.  What 
more  graceful  than  a  swan  in  the  water  ?  What  more  awkward 
than  the  swan  waddling  on  shore  ? 

There  is  no  special  pleasure,  to  the  well-regulated  mind,  in 
seeing  swans  on  shore,  in  seeing  General  Wolfe  rushing  about  a 
dining-room  with  his  sword  drawn,  gibbering.  That  was  not  Greneral 
Wolfe  :  he  was  not  h,vm%df.  So  was  it,  even  so,  when  a  shrewd 
lawyer  wrote  to  a  man  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  Hymnal, 
objecting  to  the  name.  A  Hyrarud^  he  said,  meant  a  Hymn-aU: 
to  wit,  a  collection  oi  AU  Hymns ;  and  as  the  volume  would  not 
contain  AU  Hymns^  but  merely  a  selection,  the  title  was  mislead- 
ing. The  individual  charged  with  the  Hymnal  did  indeed,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  study,  utter  a  cry  of  IdioU  But,  as  he  uttered 
that  anguished  cry,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  his 
correspondent,  explaining  what  a  Hymnal  meant.  The  explanation 
shall  not  be  repeated  on  this  page.  Nearly  as  judicious  was 
another  correspondent,  who  wrote  objecting  to  the  first  line  of  a 
familiar  piece,  which  begins,  Crown  Him  with  many  crowns. 
The  line,  said  this  capable  critic,  must  for  rhythm's  sake  be 
changed  to  Him  crown  with  many  crowns.  Another  critic  put 
the  difficult  question.  Who  was  to  *  cro^"n  Him  with  many  crowns'? 
It  was  a  man  of  real  ability  and  learning,  but  wholly  ignorant  of 
Hymnology,  and  of  all  versification,  who  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  proposed  collection  of  Hymns ;  and  who 
wrote  out,  at  length,  his  objection  to  Eichard  Baxter's  fine  verse  : 

Christ  leads  me  through  no  darker  rooms 

Than  He  went  through  before  : 
He  that  imto  God's  kingdom  comes, 

Must  enter  by  this  door. 

It  is  strange  that  in  the  presence  of  these  grand  words,  any 
mortal  should  have  heart  to  write  out  that  the  verse  would  not  do : 
inasmuch  as  to  make  it  rhyme,  you  must  read  the  third  line,  *  He 
that  unto  God's  kingdom  cooms.'  Yet  the  writer's  eyes  beheld 
that  criticism,  and  a  great  many  more  of  which  this  is  a  fidr 
sample.    The  good  man  had  never  heard  of  half-rhymes,  permitted 
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by  common  consent,  as  ttvove  with  love^  and  the  like.  There  is  a 
verse  more  famous  than  Baxter's,  which  I  am  quite  sure  that  good 
man  never  saw : 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  he  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  paugs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  douht,  and  taints  of  hlood. 

Had  he  seen  it,  his  first  remark  would  doubtless  have  been 
that  the  doctrine  was  most  unsound,  and  that  any  Scotch  parson 
who  ventured  to  cherish  such  a  trust  ought  to  be  deposed  and  de- 
prived of  his  living.  But  the  second  remark,  given  out  with 
equal  assurance,  would  have  been  that  the  verse  is  not  poetry  at 
all ;  forasmuch  as  in  reading  it  you  would  need  to  say,  *  Oh  yet 
we  trust  that  somehow  gudd.^ 

Not  so  many  people  as  ought  to  know  it  know  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  beautiful  hymn  Daily ^  daily  sing  the  praises  Of  the  city 
God  hath  made :  a  hymn  which  is  charming  both  in  its  words  and 
its  music.  I  have  heard  one  of  its  verses  condemned  (by  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  it  before)  on  the  ground  that  the  verse  declared  that 
the  angels  sat  upon  their  harps  while  playing  upon  them :  an 
arrangement  which  he  very  justly  said  was  impracticable.  Here 
is  the  verse  thus  criticised.  It  is  the  river  of  life  which  is  spoken 
of: 

Where  it  waters  leafy  Eden, 
Eolling  over  silver  sands, 

Sit  the  angels  softly  chiming, 

On  the  harps  between  their  hands. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  critic  that  the  verse  describes  the 
angels  as  chiming  upon  their  harps,  not  as  sitting  upon  them. 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  critic  accepted  the  present  writer's 
assurance  that  the  case  was  so.  But  the  critic,  so  far  from  being 
a  simpleton,  was  astute  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  heard  his 
friends  apply  to  him  the  adjective  leary.  This  is  the  adjective 
which  George  Borrow  tells  us  was  applied  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  selling  a  horse  to  a  horse-dealer  for  more  than  the  horse 
was  worth:  an  incident  which  implies  in  the  seller  a  sharpness 
almost  supernatural. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  record  that  I  have  heard  a  man,  fairly  in- 
formed in  his  own  field,  loudly  and  persistently  maintain  that 
such  a  fashion  as  putting  an  anapest  for  an  iambus  is  unknown  in 
English  verse  ?     He  did  not  indeed  use  the  words ;  for  I  do  not 
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think  he  knew  what  either  an  iambus  or  an  anapest  means.  But 
he  made  his  meaning  clear.  Let  young  lady  readers  be  told  that 
an  iambus,  in  verse,  is  a  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  followed 
by  a  long :  an  anapest  is  two  short  syllables  followed  by  a  long. 
And  now  to  test  that  extraordinary  assertion.     Milton  has  : 

Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  re|sunant  fugue|. 

Tennyson  has : 

The  vi|ul6t  cr>mes|,  but  we  are  gone. 
When  Laz|&rus  left  |  his  chamel  cave. 
Who  ush|5r8st  in  |  the  do|lorou8  hour]. 
That  each,  who  seems  a  seplSLrSte  whole]. 

Would  you  say  vt'ie^,  Laz'rua^  sep^rate^  doVrous  ?  But,  in- 
deed, the  thing  is  too  plain  for  discussion.  For  long  after  I  heard 
that  incompetent  critic,  I  marked  how  all  the  poetry  I  read 
swarmed  with  the  case  which  he  declared  was  utterly  unknown  in 
decently  accurate  versification.     Think  of  Wordsworth : 

A  fresh  lining  lust|re  mellow. 
With  hair  of  glitt|?rlDg  grfiyl. 
How  oft,  a  vigjorous  man],  I  lay. 

The  critic,  I  must  say,  was  good-natured.  When  the  discus- 
sion was  over,  he  said  to  the  writer,  *  I  know  you  think  I  am  a 
blockhead.'  I  cordially  assented,  so  far  as  versification  is  con- 
cerned. But  though  precisely  what  he  called  himself  secundum 
hocy  as  the  logicians  say,  he  was  very  far  from  being  a  blockhead 
simpliciter.    He  lived  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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A  Prison  Song. 


THE  breath  of  spring  is  in  the  air, 
The  sunlit  morning  sky 
Shines  on  the  pavements  lying  bare 

Between  the  houses  high. 
And  sudden  in  the  quiet  street 
A  prison'd  lark  sings  clear  and  sweet. 

Each  note  of  his  fresh  music  yiekls 

A  thousand  memories 
Of  summer  'midst  the  golden  fields 

And  by  the  silver  seas ; 
Winged  with  the  magic  of  his  lay, 
My  memory  bears  me  far  away. 

Again,  again  I  see  afar, 

Above  my  Northern  isles, 
Like  a  great  tear  one  lingering  star 

Shine  through  the  dawn-god's  smiles, 
And  as  his  last  pale  beam  is  gone 
A  lark  hangs  singing  where  he  shone. 

Wreathed  with  a  gleaming,  shimmering  mist 

I  see  the  blue  hills  dream, 
I  see  the  swaying  iris  kissed 

By  the  swift-flowing  stream, 
While  low  beside  the  water's  edge 
A  wren  slips  chattering  through  the  sedge. 

Brushing  the  bending  reeds  apart 

I  hear  a  wild  duck  go. 
Like  swarthy  water-spirits  dart 

Her  ducklings  to  and  fro. 
And  shrill  among  the  rustling  grass 
The  shrew-mice  greet  me  as  they  pass. 
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The  song  is  hushed  a  little  space, 

And  at  its  pause  is  gone 
The  spell  that  made  a  fairy  place 

Of  this  grey  stretch  of  stone  ; 
Then  bursting  forth  afresh,  the  strain 
Bears  all  my  heart  away  again. 

The  sunset's  gold  has  flushed  the  sky, 

And  reaching  far  away 
I  see  the  long  green  links  that  lie 

Above  the  gleaming  bay : 
On  the  wide  waters,  desolate, 
A  seagull  calls  his  absent  mate. 

Sweet  thyme  and  crowfoot  meet  the  sand 
As  if  the  waves  had  rolled 

Their  fleeting  glories  on  the  land 
In  purple  and  in  gold  ; 

The  soft  west  wind  that  bends  to  kiss 

Their  beauty,  faints  in  fragrant  bliss. 

From  quiet  inland  valleys  rise 
Wild  bird-notes,  faint  and  low ; 

A  heron  down  the  eastern  skies 
Wings  heavily  and  slow, 

Like  a  strange  dusky  herald  sent 

From  the  grey  cloud's  long  battlement. 

And  still  by  mountain,  stream  and  sea, 

The  sunlit  air  is  sweet 
With  that  same  happy  melody 

Which  rings  adown  the  street. 
Till  all  the  voices  of  the  spring 
Within  my  heart  awake  and  sing. 


D.  J.  Roberta  ox. 
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Chanticleer. 


DURING-  the  month  of  September  I  spent  several  days  at  a  house 
standing  on  high  ground  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  suburbs 
of  London,  commanding  a  fine  view  at  the  back  of  the  breezy, 
wooded,  and  not  very  far-off  Surrey  hills ;  and  all  round,  from 
every  window,  front  and  back,  such  a  mass  of  greenery  met  the 
eye,  almost  concealing  the  neighbouring  houses,  that  I  could 
easily  imagine  myself  far  out  in  the  country.  In  the  garden  the 
omnipresent  sparrow,  and  that  always  pleasant  companion  the 
starling,  associated  with  the  thrush,  blackbird,  green  linnet, 
chaflSnch,  redstart,  wren,  and  two  species  of  tits  ;  and,  better  than 
all  these,  not  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  robins  warbled  their  autumn 
notes  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening.  Domestic 
biid-life  was  also  represented  by  fifteen  fowls,  and  the  wise  laxity 
existing  in  the  establishment  made  these  also  free  of  the  grounds  ; 
for  of  all  eyesores  and  painful  skeletons  in  London  cupboards  the 
worst,  to  my  mind,  is  that  unwholesome  coop  at  the  back  where  a 
dozen  unhappy  birds  are  usually  to  be  found  immured  for  life . 
These,  more  fortunate,  had  ample  room  to  run  about  in,  and 
countless  broad  shady  leaves  from  which  to  pick  the  green  cater- 
pillar, and  red  tortoise-shaped  lady-bird,  and  parti-coloured  fly, 
and  soft  warm  soil  in  which  to  bathe  in  their  own  gallinaceous 
fashion,  and  to  lie  with  outstretched  wings  luxuriating  by  the 
hour  in  the  genial  sunshine.  And  having  seen  their  free  whole- 
some life  I  did  not  regard  the  new-laid  egg  on  the  breakfast 
table  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  but  ate  it  with  a  relish. 

I  have  said  that  the  fowls  numbered  fifteen ;  five  were  old 
birds,  and  ten  were  chickens,  closely  alike  in  size,  colour,  and 
general  appearance.  They  were  not  the  true  oflFspring  of  the  hen 
that  reared  them,  but  hatched  from  eggs  bought  from  a  local 
poultry-breeder.  As  they  advanced  in  age  to  their  teenSf  or  the 
period  in  chicken-life  corresponding  to  that  in  which,  in  the 
human  species,  boy  and  girl  begin  to  diverge,  their  tails  grew  long, 
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and  they  developed  very  fine  red  combs ;  but  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  had  been  promised  good  lay&rs  when  she  bought  the 
eggs,  clung  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  long  arching  tails  and 
stately  crests  were  ornaments  common  to  both  sexes  in  this  par- 
ticular breed.  By-and-by  they,' commenced  to  crow,  first  one, 
then  two,  then  all,  and  stood  confessed  cockerels.  Incidents  like 
this,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  serve  to  keep  alive  the  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  notion  that  the  sex  of  the  future  chick  can 
be  foretold  from  the  shape  of  the  egg.  As  I  had  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  the  future  egg-supply  of  the  establish- 
ment, I  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  chickens  develop  into  cocks ; 
what  did  interest  me  were  their  first  attempts  at  crowing — those 
grating  sounds  which  the  young  bird  does  not  seem  to  emit,  but 
to  wrench  out  with  painful  effort  like  a  plant,  and  not  without 
bringing  away  portions  of  the  lungs  clinging  to  its  roots.  The  bird 
seems  to  know  what  is  coming,  like  a  dentist  about  to  extract  one 
of  his  own  double-pronged  eye-teeth,  and  setting  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground,  and  throwing  himself  well  back  before  an  imaginary 
looking-glass,  and  with  arched-neck,  wid^-open  beak,  and  rolling 
eyes,  courageously  performs  the  horrible  operation.  One  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  cockerel  brought  up  without  any  com- 
panions of  his  own  sex  and  age  would  not  often  crow,  but  in 
this  instance  there  were  no  fewer  than  ten  of  them  to  encourage 
each  other  in  the  laborious  process  of  tuning  their  harsh  throats. 
Heard  subsequently  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  morning,  these  first 
tuning  efforts  suggested  some  reflections  to  my  mind,  which  may 
not  prove  entirely  without  interest  to  fanciers  who  aim  at  some- 
thing beyond  a  mere  increase  in  our  food  supply  in  their  select- 
ing and  refining  processes. 

To  continue  my  narration.  I  woke  in  the  morning  at  my  usual 
time,  between  three  and  foxu:  o'clock,  which  is  not  my  getting-up 
time,  for,  as  a  rule,  after  half  an  hour  or  so  I  sleep  again.  The 
waking  is  not  voluntary  as  far  as  I  know ;  for  although  it  may 
seem  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  coming  at  will  out  of  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  we  do,  in  cases  innimierable,  wake 
voluntarily,  or  at  the  desired  time,  not  perhaps  being  altogether 
unconscious  when  sleeping.  If,  however,  this  early  waking  were 
voluntary,  I  should  probably  say  that  it  was  for  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  at  that  silent  hour  when  the 
night,  so  near  its  end,  is  darkest,  and  the  mysterious  tide  of  life, 
prescient  of  coming  dawn,  has  already  turned,  and  is  sending  the 
red  current  more  and  more  swiftly  through  the  sleeper's  veins.    I 
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have  spent  many  a  night  in  the  desert,  and  when  waking  on  the 
wide  silent  grassy  plain,  the  first  whiteness  in  the  eastern  sky, 
and  the  fluting  call  of  the  tinamou,  and  the  perfume  of  the  wild 
evening  primrose,  have  seemed  to  me  like  a  resurrection  in  which 
I  had  a  part ;  and  something  of  this  feeling  is  always  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  first  far-heard  notes  of  Chanticleer. 

It  was  very  dark  and  quiet  when  I  woke  ;  my  window  was 
open,  with  only  a  lace  curtain  before  it  to  separate  me  from  the 
open  air.  Presently  the  profound  silence  was  broken.  From  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards  away  on  the  left  hand  came  the 
crow  of  a  cock,  soon  answered  by  another  further  away  on  the 
same  side,  and  then,  further  away  still,  by  a  third.  Other  voices 
took  up  the  challenge  on  the  right,  some  near,  some  far,  until  it 
seemed  that  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
which  Chanticleer  was  not  a  dweller.  There  was  no  other  sound. 
Not  for  another  hour  would  the  sparrows  burst  out  in  a  chorus  of 
chirruping  notes,  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will,  variously  in- 
flected, and  with  a  ringing  musical  sound  in  some  of  them,  which 
makes  one  wonder  why  this  bird,  so  high  in  the  scale  of  nature, 
has  never  acquired  a  set  song  for  itself.  For  there  is  music  in 
him,  and  when  confined  with  a  singing  finch  he  will  sometimes 
learn  its  song.  Then  the  robins,  then  the  tits,  then  the  starlings, 
gurgling,  jarring,  clicking,  whistling,  chattering.  Then  the  pigeons 
cooing  soothingly  on  the  roof  and  window-ledges,  taking  flight 
from  time  to  time  with  sudden  sharp  flap,  flap,  followed  by  a 
long  silken  sound  made  by  the  wings  in  gliding.  At  foxu:  the 
cocks  had  it  all  to  themselves ;  and  without  counting  the  cockerels 
(not  yet  out  of  school)  I  could  distinctly  hear  a  dozen  birds ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  near  enough  for  me  to  listen  to  their  music 
critically.  The  variety  of  sounds  they  emitted  was  very  great, 
and,  if  cocks  were  selected  for  their  vocal  qualities,  would  have 
shown  an  astonishing  difference  in  the  musical  tastes  of  their 
owners.  A  dozen  dogs  of  as  many  different  breeds,  ranging  from 
the  boar-hound  to  the  toy  terrier,  would  not  have  shown  greater 
dissimilarity  in  their  forms  than  did  these  cocks  in  their  voices. 
For  the  fowl,  like  the  dog,  has  become  an  extremely  variable 
creature  in  the  domestic  state,  in  voice  no  less  than  in  size,  form, 
colour,  and  other  particulars.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  there  was 
the  raucous  bronchial  strain  produced  by  the  unwieldy  cochin. 
What  a  bird  is  that !  Nature,  in  obedience  to  man's  behests,  and 
smiling  with  secret  satire  over  her  work,  has  made  it  ponderous 
and  ungraceful  as  a  goose.    The  burnished  red  hackles,  worn  like 
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a  light  mantle  over  the  black  doublet  of  the  breast,  the  metallic 
dark  green  sicklerplumes  arching  over  the  tail,  all  the  beautiful 
lines  and  rich  colouring,  have  been  absorbed  into  flesh  and  fat  for 
gross  feeders.  For  its  colours  have  not  been  washed  out,  but  in  ; 
and  with  these  have  gone  its  liveliness  and  vigour,  its  clarion 
voice  and  hostile  spirit  and  brilliant  courage;  it  is  Oallus  bankiva 
degenerate,  with  dulled  brains  and  blunted  spurs,  and  its  hoarse 
crow  is  a  barbarous  chant. 

And  far  away  at  the  other  end,  startling  in  its  suddenness 
and  impetuosity,  was  a  trisyllabic  crow,  so  brief,  piercing,  and 
emphatic,  that  it  could  only  have  proceeded  from  that  peppery 
uppish  little  bird  the  bantam.  And  of  the  three  syllables  the 
last,  which  should  be  the  longest,  was  the  shortest,  *  short  and 
sharp  like  the  shrill  swallow's  cry,'  or  perhaps  even  more  like  the 
shrieky  bark  of  an  enraged  cur ;  not  a  reveille  and  silvern  morning 
song  in  one,  as  a  crow  should  be,  but  a  challenge  and  a  defiance, 
wounding  the  sense  like  a  spur,  and  suggesting  the  bustle  an<l 
fury  of  the  cockpit. 

If  this  style  of  crowing  was  known  to  Milton,  it  is  perhaps 
accountable  for  the  one  bad  couplet  in  the  *  Allegro : ' — 

'  While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 

Some  one  has  said  that  every  line  in  that  incomparable  poem 
brings  at  least  one  distinct  picture  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye. 
The  picture  the  first  line  of  the  couplet  I  have  quoted  suggests  to 
my  mind  is  not  of  crowing  Chanticleer  at  all,  but  of  a  stalwart, 
bare-armed,  blowsy-faced  woman,  vigorously  beating  on  a  tin  pan 
with  a  stick ;  but  for  what  purpose — whether  to  call  down  a  pass- 
ing swarm  of  bees,  or  to  summon  the  chickens  to  be  fed — I  never 
know.  .It  is  only  my  mental  picture  of  a  *  lively  din.'  As  to  the 
second  line,  all  attempts  to  see  the  thing  described  only  bring 
before  me  clouds  and  shadows,  confusedly  rushing  about  in  an 
impossible  way ;  a  chaos  utterly  unlike  the  serenity  and  imper- 
ceptible growth  of  morning,  and  not  a  picture  at  all,  or  if  a  picture, 
then  a  noctum  or  symphony  by  Mr.  Whistler. 

By-and-by  I  found  myself  paying  special  attention  to  one  cock, 
about  a  hundred  yards  away,  or  a  little  more  perhaps,  for  by  con- 
trast all  the  other  songs  within  hearing  seemed  strangely  inferior. 
Its  voice  was  singularly  clear  and  pure,  the  last  note  greatly  pro- 
longed and  with  a  slightly  falling  inflection,  yet  not  collapsing  at 
the  finish  as  such  long  notes  frequently  do,  ending  with  a  little 
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internal  sound  or  croak,  as  if  the  singer  had  exhausted  his  breath 
but  it  was  perfect  in  its  way,  a  finished  performance,  artistic,  and, 
by  comparison,  brilliant.  After  once  hearing  this  bird  I  paid  little 
attention  to  the  others,  but  after  each  resounding  call  I  counted 
the  seconds  until  its  repetition.  It  was  this  bird's  note,  on  this 
morning,  and  not  the  others,  which  seemed  to  bring  round  me  that 

atmosphere  of  dreams  and  fancies  I  exist  in  at  early  cock-crow 

dreams  and  memories,  sweet  or  sorrowful,  of  old  scenes  and  faces 
and  many  eloquent  passages  in  verse  and  prose,  written  by  men 
in  other  and  better  days,  who  lived  more  with  nature  than  we  do 
now.  Such  a  note  as  this  was,  perhaps,  in  Thoreau's  mind  when 
he  regretted  that  there  were  no  cocks  to  cheer  him  in  the  solitude 
of  Walden.  *  I  thought,'  he  says,  *  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
keeping  a  cockerel  for  his  music  merely,  as  a  singing  bird.  The 
note  of  this  once  wild  Indian  pheasant  is  certainly  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  bird's,  and  if  they  could  be  naturalised  without 
being  domesticated  it  would  soon  become  the  most  famous  sound 

in  our  woods To  walk  in  a  winter  morning  in  a  wood 

where  these  birds  abounded,  their  native  woods,  and  hear  t-he 
wild  cockerels  crow  on  the  trees,  clear  and  shrill  for  miles  over  the 
STurrounding  country— think  of  it !  It  would  put  nations  on  the 
alert.  Who  would  not  be  early  to  rise,  and  rise  earlier  and  earlier 
on  each  successive  morning  of  his  life,  till  he  became  unspeakably 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  ?  ' 

Soon  I  fell  into  thinking  of  one  greater  than  Thoreau  so 
unlike  the  skyey-minded  New  England  prophet  and  solitary,  so 
much  more  genial  and  tolerant,  more  mundane  and  lovable  ;  and 
yet  like  Thoreau  in  his  nearness  to  nature.  Not  a  lover  only  of 
generous  wines,  and  books  *  clothed  in  black  and  red,'  all  natural 
sights  and  sounds  also  *  filled  his  herte  with  pleasure  and  solass  ' 
and  the  early  crowing  of  the  cock  was  a  part  of  the  minstrelsy  he 
loved.  Perhaps  when  lying  awake  during  the  dark  quiet  hours, 
and  listening  to  just  such  a  note  as  this,  he  conceived  and  com- 
posed that  wonderful  tale  of  the  *  Nun's  Priest,'  in  which  the  whole 
character  of  Chanticleer,  his  glory  and  his  foibles,  together  with 
the  homely  virtues  of  Dame  Partlett,  are  so  admirably  set  forth. 

And  longer  ago  it  was  perhaps  such  a  note  as  this,  heard  in 
imagination  by  the  cock-loving  Athenians,  which  all  at  once  made 
them  feel  so  unutterably  weary  of  endless  fighting  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  inspired  their  hearts  with  such  a  passionate 
desire  for  the  long  untasted  sweets  of  security  and  repose.  Is  it 
one  of  my  morning  fancies  merely — for  feet  and  fancy  mingle 
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strangely  at  this  still,  mysterious  hour,  and  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable— or  is  it  related  in  history  that  this  strange  thing  hap- 
pened when  all  the  people  of  the  violet-crowned  city  were  gathered 
to  witness  a  solemn  tragedy,  and  in  which  certain  verses  were 
spoken  that  had  a  strange  meaning  to  their  war-weary  souls  ? 

*  Those  who  sleep  in  the  morning  in  the  arms  of  peace  do  not 
start  from  them  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  nothing  in- 
terrupts their  slumbers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock.' 
And  at  these  words  the  whole  concourse  was  electrified,  and  rose  up 
like  one  man,  and  from  thousands  of  lips  went  forth  a  great  cry  of 

*  Peace  !    Peace !     Let  us  make  peace  with  Sparta ! ' 

Hark !  once  more  that  long  clarion  call:  it  is  the  last  time— 
the  very  last ;  for  all  the  others  have  sung  a  dozen  times  apiece 
and  have  gone  to  sleep  again.  So  would  this  one  have  done,  but 
cocks,  like  minstrels  among  men,  are  vain  creatures,  and  some 
kind  oflScious  fairy  whispered  in  his  ear  that  there  was  an  appre- 
ciative listener  hard  by,  and  so  to  please  me  he  sang  just  one 
verse  more. 

.  Lying  and  listening  in  the  dark  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
were  two  opposite  qualities  commingled  in  the  sound,  with  an 
effect  analogous  to  that  of  shadow  mingling  with  and  chastening 
light  at  eventide.  First,  it  was  strong  and  clear,  full  of  assurance 
and  freedom,  qualities  admirably  suited  to  the  song  of  a  bird  of 
Chanticleer's  disposition  ;  a  lusty,  ringing  strain,  not  sung  in  the 
clouds  or  from  a  lofty  perch  midway  between  earth  and  heaven, 
but  with  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  soil,  and  earthly ;  and  com- 
pared with  the  notes  of  the  grove  like  a  versified  utterance  of 
Walt  Whitman  compared  with  the  poems  of  the  true  inspired 
children  of  song — Blake,  Shelley,  Poe.  Earthly,  but  not  hostile 
and  eager;  on  the  contrary,  leisurely,  peciceful^  even  dreamy, 
with  a  touch  of  tenderness  which  brings  it  into  relationship  with 
the  more  aerial  tones  of  the  true  singers ;  and  this  is  the  second 
quality  I  spoke  of,  which  gave  a  charm  to  this  note  and  made  it 
seem  better  than  the  others.  This  is  partly  the  effect  of  distance, 
which  clarifies  and  softens  sound,  just  as  distance  gives  indistinct- 
ness of  outline  and  ethereal  blueness  to  things  that  meet  the 
sight.  To  objects  beautiful  in  themselves,  in  graceful  lines  and 
harmonious  proportions  and  colouring,  the  haziness  imparts  an 
additional  grace ;  but  it  does  not  make  beautiful  objects  which  are 
ugly  in  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  an  ugly  square  house.  So, 
in  the  etherialising  effect  of  distance  on  sound,  when  so  loud  a 
sound  as  the  crowing  of  a  strong-lunged  cock  becomes  dreamy 
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and  tender  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  there  must  be  good 
musical  elements  in  it  to  begin  with.  I  do  not  remark  this 
dreaminess  in  the  notes  of  the  other  birds,  some  crowing  at  an 
equal  distance,  others  still  further  away.  All  natural  music  is 
heard  best  at  a  distance ;  like  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  the  music 
of  the  flute,  and  the  wild  confused  strains  of  the  bagpipes,  for 
among  artificial  sounds  these  come  the  nearest  to  those  made  by 
nature.  The  *  shrill  sharps '  of  the  thrush  must  be  softened  by 
distance  to  charm,  and  the  skylark,  when  close  at  hand,  has  both 
sharp  and  harsh  sounds  scarcely  pleasing.  He  must  mount  high 
before  you  can  appreciate  his  merit.  I  do  not  recommend  anyone 
to  keep  a  caged  cock  in  his  study  for  the  sake  of  its  music,  crow 
it  never  so  well. 

To  return  to  the  ten  cockerels :  they  did  not  crow  Yery  much, 
and  at  first  I  paid  little  attention  to  them.  After  a  few  days  I 
remarked  that  one  individual  among  them  was  rapidly  acquiring 
the  clear  vigorous  strain  of  the  adult  bird.  Compared  with  that 
fine  note  which  I  have  described,  it  was  still  weak  and  shaky,  but 
in  shape  it  was  similar,  and  the  change  had  come  while  its 
brethren  were  still  uttering  brief  and  harsh  screeches  as  at  the 
beginning.  Probably,  where  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  varieties, 
it  is  the  same  with  the  fowl  as  with  man  in  the  diversity  of  the 
young,  different  ancestral  characters  appearing  in  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  This  cockerel  was  apparently  the  musical 
member,  and  promised  in  a  short  time  to  rival  his  neighbour. 
Having  heard  that  it  was  intended  to  keep  one  of  the  cockerels  to 
be  the  parent  of  future  broods,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
prize  in  the  lottery — to  wit,  life  and  a  modest  harem — ^would  fall 
to  this  fine  singer  or  not.  The  odds  were  that  his  mu3ical  career 
would  be  cut  short  by  an  early  death,  since  the  ten  birds  were 
very  much  alike  in  other  respects,  and  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that 
his  superior  n6te  would  weigh  nothing  in  the  balance.  For  when 
has  the  chai^acter  of  the  voice  influenced  a  fancier  in  selecting  ? 
Never,  I  believe,  odd  as  it  seems.  I  have  read  a  very  big  book  on 
the  various  breeds  of  the  fowl,  but  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was 
not  mentioned  in  it.  This  would  not  seem  so  strange  if  fanciers 
had  invariably  looked  solely  to  utility,  and  their  highest  ambition 
had  ended  at  size,  weight  and  quality  of  flesh,  early  maturity, 
hardihood,  and  the  greatest  number  of  eggs.  This  has  not  been 
the  case.  They  possess,  like  others,  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
artificial  as  their  standards  sometimes  appear;  and  there  are 
breeds  in  which  beauty  seems   to  have  been  the  principal  ob- 
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ject,  as,  for  instance,  in  several  of  the  gold  and  silver  spangled 
and  pencilled  varieties.  But,  besides  beauty  of  plumage,  there 
are  other  things  in  the  fowl  worthy  of  being  improved  by  selection. 
One  of  these  has  been  cultivated  by  man  for  thousands  of  years, 
namely,  the  combative  spirit  and  splendid  courage  of  the  male 
bird.  But  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  now  which  condemns  cock- 
fighting,  and  to  continue  selecting  and  breeding  cocks  solely  for 
their  game-points  seems  a  mere  futility.  The  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm expended  in  this  direction  would  be  much  better  employed 
in  improving  the  bird's  vocal  powers. 

The  morning  song  of  the  cock  is  a  sound  unique  in  nature, 
and  of  all  natxural  sounds  it  is  the  most  universal.  *  All  climates 
agree  with  brave  Chanticleer.  He  is  more  indigenous  even  than 
the  natives.  His  health  is  ever  good ;  his  lungs  are  sound  ;  his 
spirits  never  flag.'  He  is  a  pet  bird  among  tribes  that  have  never 
seen  the  peacock,  goose,  and  turkey.  In  tropical  countries  where 
the  dog  becomes  dumb,  or  degenerates  into  a  mere  growler,  his 
trumpet  never  rusts.  It  is  true  that  he  was  cradled  in  the  torrid 
zone,  yet  in  all  Western  lands,  where  he  *  shakes  oflf  the  powdery 
snow '  with  vigorous  wings,  his  voice  sounds  as  loud  and  inspirit- 
ing as  in  the  hot  jungle.  Pale-faced  Londoners,  and  blacks,  and 
bronzed  or  painted  barbarians,  all  men  all  the  world  over,  wake  at 
morn  to  the  *  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock,*  just  as  the  Athenians 
woke  of  old,  and  the  nations  older  still.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
strange  that  this  song  has  more  associations  for  man  than  any 
other  sound  in  nature.  But,  apart  from  any  adventitioua  claims  to 
our  attention,  the  sound  possesses  intrinsic  merit  and  pleases  for 
its  own  sake.  In  our  other  domestic  birds  we  have,  with  regard 
to  this  point,  been  unfortunate.  We  have  the  gobbling  of  tur- 
keys, and  the  hoarse,  monotonous  come  hack  of  the  guinea  fowl, 
screaming  of  peacocks  and  geese,  and  quacking,  hissing,  and  rasp- 
ing of  mallard  and  muscovy.  Above  all  these  sounds  the  ringing, 
lusty,  triumphant  call  of  Chanticleer,  as  the  far-reaching  toll  of 
the  bell-bird  sounds  above  the  screaming  and  chattering  of  parrots 
and  toucans  in  the  Brazilian  forest.  A  fine  sound,  which  in  spite 
of  many  changes  of  climate  and  long  centuries  of  domestication 
still  preserves  that  forest-born  character  of  wildness,  which  gives 
so  great  a  charm  to  the  language  of  many  woodland  gallinaceous 
birds.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  variable,  and  in  some  artificial 
varieties  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate  into  sounds  harsh  and 
disagreeable ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  an  improved  voice  in  a  beautiful 
breed  would  double  the  bird's  value  from  an  Aesthetic  point  of 
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view.  As  things  now  are,  the  fine  voices  are  in  a  very  small 
minority.  Some  bad  voices  in  artificial  breeds — i.t.  those  which, 
like  the  Brahma  and  Cochin,  diverge  most  widely  from  the  origi* 
nal  type — are  perhaps  incurable,  like  the  rook's  voice ;  for  that 
bird  will  probably  always  caw  hoarsely  in  spite  of  the  musical 
throat  which  anatomists  find  in  it.  We  can  only  listen  to  our 
birds,  and  begin  experimenting  with  those  already  possessed  of 
shapely  notes  and  voices  of  good  quality. 

I  am  nob  going  to  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to  conclude  without 
an  apology  to  those  among  us  who  under  no  circumstances  can 
tolerate  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been 
altogether  unmindful  of  their  prepossessions,  and  have  freely 
acknowledged  in  divers  places  that  Chanticleer  does  not  always 
please,  and  that  there  is  always  room  for  improvement ;  but  if 
they  go  further  than  that,  if  for  them  there  exists  not  on  this 
round  globe  a  cock  whose  voice  would  fail  to  irritate,  then  I  have 
not  shown  consideration  enough,  and  something  is  still  owing  to 
their  feelings,  which  are  very  acute.  It  is  possible  that  one  of 
these  sensitive  persons  may  take  up  the  Magazine,  and,  attracted 
by  the  title,  dip  into  this  article,  hoping  to  find  in  it  a  practical 
suggestion  for  the  effectual  muzzling  of  the  obnoxious  bird.  The 
only  improvement  which  would  fall  in  with  such  a  one's  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  cock-crowing  would  be  to  improve  this  kind  of 
natural  music  out  of  existence.  Naturally  the  paper  would  dis- 
appoint him ;  he  would  be  grieved  at  the  writer's  erroneous  views. 
I  hope  that  his  feelings  would  take  no  acuter  form.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  a  person,  usually  mild-mannered,  denouncing  a  neigh- 
bour in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  for  the  crime  of  keeping  a 
crowing  cock.  If  the  cock  had  been  a  non-crower,  a  silent  mem- 
ber, it  would  have  been  different :  he  would  hardly  have  known 
that  he  had  a  neighbour.  There  is  a  very  serious,  even  a  sad,  side 
to  this  question.  Mr.  Sully  maintains  that  as  civilisation  pro- 
gresses, and  as  we  grow  more  intellectual,  all  noise,  which  is 
pleasing  to  children  and  savages,  and  only  exhilarates  their  coarse 
and  juvenile  brains,  becomes  increasingly  intolerable  to  us.  What 
unfortunate  creatures  we  then  are !  We  have  got  our  pretty 
rattle,  and  are  now  afraid  that  the  noise  it  makes  is  going  to  be 
the  death  of  us.  But  what  is  noise  ?  Will  any  two  highly  intel- 
lectual beings  agree  as  to  the  particular  sound  which  produces  the 
effect  of  rusty  nails  thrust  in  among  the  convolutions  of  the  brain? 
Physicians  are  continually  discovering  new  forms  of  nervous  mala- 
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dies,  caused  by  the  perpetual  hurry  and  worry  and  excitement  of 
our  modem  life  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  one  form  in  which  natural 
sounds,  which  being  natural  should  be  agreeable,  or  at  any  rate 
innocent,  become  more  and  more  abhorrent.  This  is  a  question 
which  concerns  the  medical  journals,  also,  to  some  extent,  those 
who  labour  to  forecast  the  future.  Happily,  all  our  maladies  are 
thrown  oflF,  sooner  or  later,  if  they  do  not  kill  us ;  and  we  can 
cheerfully  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  delicate  cords  in  us 
shall  no  longer  be  made  to  vibrate  4ike  sweet  bells  jangled  out 
of  tune  and  harsh  to  any  sound  in  nature,'  and  when  the  peaceful 
crowing  of  the  cock  shall  cease  to  madden  the  early  waker.  For, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  awaiting  our  city  civilisation,  brave 
Chanticleer,  improved  as  to  his  voice  or  not,  will  undoubtedly 
still  be  with  us. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman. 

The  undiscover'd  country  from  whoso  bourn 
>o  traveller  returns. 

XV. 

TTANUN  lay  pondering  that  night  in  his  own  house  alone 
JJ.     His  subtle  mind  threaded  hither  and  thither  in  a  maze  of 
thought,  and  he  was  eager  to  find  his  way  through  his  own 
imagmings.     He  had  doubted  everything,  and  the  beginning  of 
faith  m  him  brought  with  it  something  of  the  shock  a  caSdid 
and  open  soul  receives  when  suspicion  is  first  thrust  upon  it. 
The  bght  of  the  earthenware  lamp  flickered,  and  the  roof  of  the 
room  was  alternately  ruddy  and  invisible.     He  had  an  eye  for 
this  as  he  threaded  his  own  innermost  mazes,  and  he  Ukened  the 
swift  flicker  of  his  mmd  to  it.     So  intermittently  he  saw  and  did 
not  see.     Then  the  lamp  Vent  out,  and  he  lay  in  darkness,  and 
m  the  same  mstant  of  time  the  doubts  vanished  and  his  Inind 
seemed  clothed  in  light.     Whatever  impulse  of  heat,  or  anger  or 
haste,  or  fleshly  appetite,  or  spiritual  hope  had  arisen  within  him 
any  time  this  forty  years  he  had  smiled  and  sneered  it  into 
qmet.     His  infidebty  had  reached  to  the  roots  of  his  soul  and 
the  fibres  of  his  flesh.     He  had  doubted  and  derided  his  own 
passions,  and  that  twilight  devil  of  incertitude  who  blends  the 
white  of  truth  and  the  black  of  falsehood  to  one  lying  grey  had 
been  his  lifelong  comrade.     But  now  the  broad  light  broke  about 
him,  clear,  undazzUng,  and  would  not  be  derided  or  denied     He 
knew — once  and  for  ever. 

He  arose  and  stepped  into  the  void  of  night  with  no  feeUne 
of  his  recent  weakness.  The  broad  sky  throbbed  with  stars,  and 
the  silence  buzzed  in  his  ears.  He  walked  for  a  long  time  not 
noting  whither  his  footsteps  led  him,  until  the  sound  of  voices 
recalled  him  to  himself.     Then  he  remembered  that  the  morrow 
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was  the  day  of  Hest,  the  Warder  of  the  Seasons,  and  looking  to 
the  stars  he  saw  that  it  was  near  midnight.  A  voice  challenged 
him,  and  he  answered  *  It  is  I,  Hanun,'  and  then  stood  still. 

Thirteen  of  the  priests  of  Hest,  naked  in  the  starlight,  were 
grouped  about  a  squared  stone  on  which  was  set  a  globe-shaped 
jar  of  baked  clay.  The  onlooker  knew  the  ritual,  and  his  eyes 
recognised  details  which  the  dimness  would  have  hidden  from  one 
less  familiar.  He  knew  the  great  hammer  of  granite  and  its 
crooked  haft  of  ash.  He  knew  the  stone  of  oflFering,  and  could 
even  fancy  that  he  traced  the  line  of  the  delicate  thong  which 
two  nude  priests  held  tightly  strained  on  high,  exactly  over  the 
eastern  comer  and  the  western  comer  of  the  stone.  He  saw  a 
third  kneeling  beneath  the  line  with  his  face  turned  upward  and 
his  hands  upon  the  stone. 

Then  the  kneeling  man  spoke  : 

*  The  star  draws  near.'  Then  again  after  a  pause :  *  Praises 
to  Hest  that  the  promise  is  fair.  The  line  shakes  not  and  the 
skies  are  clear.'     Then  again  after  a  pause  :  *  It  is  the  hour.' 

One,  bent  and  bearded,  laid  both  hands  upon  the  shaft  of  the 
hammer  and  essayed  to  lift  it.  He  failed,  and  having  spat  upon 
his  hands  essayed  again  and  failed  a  second  time,  though  he 
strained  his  old  joints  at  the  eflfort  and  quivered  from  head  to 
foot. 

*  The  day  of  my  ministry  is  over,'  he  said,  in  an  aged  voice. 
*  Come  hither,  Uxhaemhu,  that  shall  be  keeper  of  the  hammer. 
Know,  Uxhaemhu,  that  I,  Soerundeg,  took  the  hammer  from  the 
hand  of  Craef,  the  wolf-toothed,  who  took  it  from  the  hand  of 
Duwongar,  slayer  of  the  southrons,  who  took  it  from  the  hand  of 
Pawr,  the  white-eyed,  who  named  the  names  of  three  that  had 
gone  before  him,  and  the  name  of  Horw,  who  had  it  at  the  begin- 
ning— the  great  Salaekin,  the  sweet  to  the  gods,  the  wrapped  in 
the  holy  savour  of  tortures.  Know  also,  that  thou  mayest  tell  it 
to  him  that  foUoweth  after  thee,  that  it  hath  thus  been  ever  for 
the  glory  of  Hest,  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
That  the  jar  shall  be  filled  with  the  blood  of  a  youth  and  a  maid. 
That  it  shall  rest  on  the  stone  that  Hest  set  up,  and  be  broken 
with  the  hammer  that  Hest  gave  unto  Horw.  That  the  rite  hath 
not  changed  from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  shall  not  change 
for  ever.  That  they  who  perform  it  shall  be  naked,  waiting  for 
the  blessing  of  Hest,  as  were  their  forefathers,  ere  Hest  had 
given  them  anything,  whether  of  flax,  or  hide,  or  wool.  These 
things  shalt  thou  speak  to  liim  that  follows  after  thee,  that  the 
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memory  of  them  may  live  in  the  earth,  and  that  the  wrath  of 
Hest  may  be  appeased.' 

The  man  who  knelt  at  the  stone  watched  the  thong  which 
trembled  above  him,  tightly  strung,  and  all  awaited  his  word. 

*  The  star  of  Hest,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  *  is  over  the  stone  of 
Hest.     Strike ! ' 

The  youthful  priest  to  whom  the  hammer  had  been  entrusted 
swung  the  cumbrous  implement  high,  and,  allowing  it  to  fall, 
crashed  the  jar  into  a  thousand  fragments.  The  blood  the  vessel 
had  contained  splashed  wide,  and  spotted  Hanun's  face  and 
raiment  as  he  stood  apart.  A  cry  arose,  for  the  helve  of  the 
hammer  had  broken,  and  the  rough  stone  head  of  it,  spinning 
with  the  force  of  the  blow,  had  struck  one  of  the  nude  watchers 
and  had  felled  him  to  the  ground.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
invocation,  and  one  of  the  priests  cried  out  upon  Hanun,  asking 
what  should  be  done  and  what  the  omen  might  mean. 

Hanun  was  silent,  looking  upon  the  waste  and  desolate  places 
of  his  own  spirit.  It  was  as  if  a  whirlwind  raged  in  the  desert : 
all  was  dark,  confused,  tormented,  till  a  voice  sounded  within  him 
like  a  clarion : 

*  The  hammer  of  Hest  is  broken,  and  the  reign  of  blood  is  over ! ' 
He  himself  had  spoken  the  words  with  a  great  cry,  and  they 

rang  upon  the  ears  of  his  body  and  his  soul.  The  blood  upon  his 
face  and  hands  stung  like  fire,  and  filled  him  with  a  nameless 
horror  and  repulsion.  His  heart  had  been  knit  through  with 
cruelty  and  the  lust  of  blood,  and  his  recoil  from  them  was  like 
a  rending  of  the  flesh.  The  savour  which  had  been  sweetest  to 
him  was  bitterer  than  wormwood,  and  the  passion  of  his  protest 
against  himself  that  had  been  was  like  a  convulsion. 

The  naked  celebrants  of  the  libation  to  Hest  stared  upon  one 
another  in  the  dim  starlight,  terrified  by  the  omen  and  the  cry 
which  gave  to  it  a  significance  so  awful.  Hanun  turned  away  and 
left  them  to  their  consternation. 

He  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  spaces  of  his  soul.  The 
storm  raged  there  no  more,  and  past  the  cloudy  wrack  the  star  of 
Peace  gleamed  with  a  steadfast  lustre.  And  a  new  heart  grew 
within  him,  like  a  little  child's  for  softness,  and  like  a  warrior's 
for  courage,  and  he  remembered  the  words  of  David  : 

*  Thou  art  he  that  shall  carry  the  burthen  I  have  borne.' 
Then  and  there  he  cast  himself  upon  his  face  in  an  ecstacy, 

and  took  the  charge  laid  upon  him,  and  set  his  past  behind 
him  for  ever  and  his  purpose  before  him  for  ever.     And  as  he 
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moved  to  arise,  filled  with  the  sublime  and  simple  fedth  and  surety 
of  old  days,  he  was  aware  that  his  hands  lay  upon  the  breast  of  the 
dead  saint,  his  forerunner  and  his  father  in  the  faith.  He  recalled 
David's  prediction,  *  I  shall  not  see  to-morrow's  sun,'  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  fulfilled. 

The  hermit  priest  of  Bel  had  struck  true  to  the  heart,  and  the 
poison  of  his  blade  had  had  no  time  to  flow  through  the  victim's 
veins.  So  the  dead  man  lay  with  undisturbed  form  and  face,  as 
if  gazing  fixedly  towards  the  new  abode  to  which  his  valorous 
soul  had  flown.  Hanun  knelt  beside  him,  and  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  at  his  face,  peering  close  to  it,  reading  the  dead  man's 
rest  and  peace. 

*  Thou  knowest  more  than  I,'  he  said  at  last,  and  indeed  there 
shone  in  the  dead  man's  eyes  a  very  strange  and  awful  look  of 
knowledge  of  things  hidden  from  the  living. 

When  Vreda  had  listened  to  the  last  words  of  David,  she 
moved  away  with  inward  heaviness  and  went  to  her  own  place. 
She  had  found  a  natural  bower  by  the  river  side,  where  a  weeping 
willow  made  a  dome  of  green  dense  enough  to  afford  shelter  alike 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  dews  of  the  night.  She  slept 
well-guarded  here,  for  night  after  night  those  who  were  drawn  by 
the  stories  of  the  wonders  of  her  presence,  and  those  who  came 
in  the  faith  that  she  could  heal  their  diseases,  lay  down  about  her 
abiding  place  to  await  her  earliest  issuing  forth. 

She  passed  now  through  the  patient  throng,  women  holding 
out  their  children  to  be  blessed,  and  sufferers  from  many  maladies 
crowding  humbly  to  be  touched  for  healing.  Many,  secretly 
touching  her  robe,  had  believed  themselves  cured  and  had  spread 
abroad  the  report  of  her,  so  that  nightly  the  crowd  increased  in 
numbers.  But  none  dared  to  approach  her  resting  place  too  near, 
and  when  she  was  weary  of  moving  amongst  them  she  could 
always  withdraw  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  leafy  chamber  and  the 
privacy  of  her  own  thoughts.  The  kind  hands  healed  many 
pains ;  the  grave  voice,  celestial  sweet,  soothed  many  griefs ;  the 
new  wisdom  of  the  creed  of  pity  and  forgiveness  sank  deep  into 
many  hearts,  wild,  untutored,  and  stony,  and  lived  there  like  well- 
springs  in  a  desert. 

She  was  weary  in  body  and  heart,  but  none  went  without  the 
blessing  or  the  counsel  craved,  and  at  last  she  was  free  to  rest. 
She  lay  down  upon  a  couch  of  heather  to  await  what  might 
happen,  her  mind  expectant  of  intelligence.     She  was  like  one 
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who  sits  in  a  darkened  chamber  attending  the  coming  of  a  lamp. 
There  was  no  sorrow  in  her  mind  now  because  of  her  parting 
from  David,  but  more  and  more  a  surety  of  an  increased  closeness 
of  companionship.  On  a  sudden  the  illumination  she  looked  for 
came.  It  began  with  a  warmth  and  sweetness  of  contentment 
the  like  of  which  she  had  not  known,  and  she  was  aware  of  the 
immortal  essence  of  her  friend,  himself,  and  not  another,  recog- 
nisable as  a  familiar  face.  There  was  no  voice  or  touch,  but  the 
clothed  spirit  and  the  unclothed  were  together  in  a  most  dear  and 
intimate  communion,  and  Yreda  was  aware  of  a  happiness  and  a 
glory  not  to  be  described  by  man. 

Then,  filled  with  a  tranquil  and  sacred  joy,  she  arose,  and 
choosing  by  name  six  from  amongst  those  who  slept  near  her 
abiding  place,  she  led  them  to  where  the  body  of  David  lay. 

XVI. 

In  the  early  forenoon  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  cleared  for 
judgment.  A  heavy  stone  chair  of  great  antiquity  was  painfully 
moved  in  on  rollers  by  a  score  of  men  and  set  near  the  northern 
wall.  All  implements  of  everyday  use  were  cleared  away,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  the  king,  followed  by  his  chiefs  and  coun- 
sellors, entered  and  took  his  seat,  to  hear  petitions,  to  adjust 
disputes,  and  to  ordain  the  punishment  of  criminals.  Barxelhold 
sat  by  his  side  on  a  seat  lower  than  his  own,  and  the  chiefs  were 
grouped  on  rough  oak  benches  on  either  hand.  Those  of  greatest 
age  sat  nearest  to  the  king,  bald  and  furrowed  and  snowy-bearded, 
and  on  a  block  of  granite  polished  by  many  centuries  of  handling, 
which  was  set  at  Feltor's  feet,  were  laid  the  golden  sickle  (its 
haft  thickly  incrusted  with  black  and  grey  British  pearls)  and  the 
royal  axe  of  flint  in  token  of  the  king's  mastership  over  life  and 
death.  Without  the  hall,  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  soldiery, 
there  stood  three  men  beside  a  block  of  oak.  .  One  of  them  bore 
a  battle  axe,  ready,  if  need  were,-  to  carry  out  the  edict  of  tke 
king. 

An  aged  counsellor,  standing  behind  the  king's  chair,  spoke  at 
a  signal  from  Feltor's  hand.  *  The  king  sits  in  judgment.*  A 
chieftain  waiting  at  the  open  door  repeated  the  words,  and  voice 
after  voice  took  up  the  phrase  outside  until  it  melted  into 
distance.  Complainants  and  petitioners  besieged  the  door,  and 
were  one  by  one  admitted  by  the  guard. 

But  one  case  had  been  heard  when  Hanun  presented  himself 
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and  dem&nded  audience.  He  had  laid  aside  the  white  tobe  of 
office,  with  its  scarlet  band  of  dignity,  and  came  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed,  and  attired  in  such  a  mantle  of  coarse  wool  as  David 
had  worn.  The  change  in  his  face  since  last  he  had  set  foot  upon 
that  ground  was  yet  more  astonishing  than  the  change  in  his 
attire.  The  suave  malignity  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  it  was  alight 
with  fervour  and  sincerity.  He  strode  along  the  hall  unrecog- 
nised for  a  moment,  and  stood  before  the  king. 

*  Who  art  thou  ? '  Feltor  demanded,  though  even  as  his  lips 
shaped  the  words  he  knew  him. 

*  Hanun ' — came  the  answer—*  the  son  of  Soel,  and  youngest 
and  least  worthy  of  the  servants  of  the  Redeemer.' 

Since  Bel's  day  many  conversions  had  been  known  :  the  king 
himself  was  tacitly  a  Christian ;  Barxelhold  wavered  between  two 
opinions,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  she  recoiled  from  publicly 
opposing  her  own  father,  would  have  decided ;  Boedweg  and  all 
his  house  had  openly  embraced  the  faith,  and  many  of  the 
chieftains  had  followed  his  example.  But  until  now  the  new 
creed  had  met  with  the  deadly  and  passionate  hostility  of  the 
priesthood,  and  Hanun's  speech  so  astounded  all  who  heard  it 
that  the  king  and  queen  and  the  assembled  counsellors  rose  in 
wonder. 

*  Thou  ? '  cried  Feltor,  *  thou  ?     The  Priest  of  the  Terrors  ? ' 

*  Yea,  king,'  answered  Hanun.  *  Even  I.  These  hands,  foul 
with  the  blood  of  unholy  sacrifice,  are  cleansed.  I,  unworthy,  am 
called  and  chosen,  and  though  it  lead  me  to  the  scourge,  the 
block,  or  the  fire,  I  take  the  road  by  which  Grod  leads  me,  and 
bear  the  burthen  my  dead  master  hath  laid  down.' 

*Thy  dead  master ! ' 

*  Yea,'  said  Hanun.     *  David  is  dead.' 

*  Dead  ? '  cried  Feltor,  gazing  about  him  as  if  to  seek  for  a 
denial  of  the  news.  There  was  a  profound  and  anxious  silence. 
*How?  '  the  king  demanded. 

*He  was  slain  last  night,'  Hanun  answered.  *But  a  little 
while  earlier  he  foretold  his  death,  though  not  the  manner  of  it.' 

The  king's  eyes  rested  on  Hanun  with  a  swift  suspicion. 
What  if  he  were  the  murderer,  and  his  conversion  a  pretence  to 
hide  the  truth  and  save  himself  from  vengeance !  The  thought 
stayed  but  an  instant,  and  Feltor  glared  about  him  in  kingly 
wrath. 

<  It  shall  go  ill,'  he  said,  *  with  him  that  hath  done  this.  Said 
I  not  that  whosoever  should  touch  the  man  to  his  hurt  should  die  ? ' 
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As  he  spoke  the  guard  at  the  door  divided  and  made  way  for 
the  entrance  of  Wenegog,  who,  followed  by  a  long  and  imposing 
procession  of  priests,  walked  solemnly  into  the  hall  and  faced  the 
seat  of  judgment.  He  and  his  followers  were  in  the  full  priestly 
panoply  which  was  only  assumed  on  occasions  of  high  ceremonial. 

At  Wenegog's  entrance  Barxelhold  turned,  and  gripped  Feltor 
by  the  arm.  Her  husband  looked  down  upon  her  and  saw  both 
fear  and  appeal  in  her  eyes. 

*Thinkest  thou  so?'  he  said,  grimly.  *I  also.*  Then  he 
kept  silence  until  Wenegog  stood  before  him,  with  his  priestly 
forces  marshalled  in  the  rear.  *  What  wouldst  thou  here  ? '  he 
asked. 

Wenegog  drew  himself  to  his  height,  and  stretched  out  a 
trembling  hand.  His  face  was  white  like  wax,  and  his  eyes  had 
grown  cavernous. 

*  I,  Wenegog,  voice  of  Odan  and  Bel,  after  fasting  and  vigil, 
and  wounds  made  of  mine  own  hands  in  prayer,  warn  thee,  with 
this  last  warning.  Bel  is  wroth  with  hunger,  and  his  inwards  are 
like  a  heated  furnace  of  brass.  He  roareth  for  his  due,  which 
hath  so  long  been  denied  him.' 

*  And  shall  be  denied  him  for  ever,'  cried  Feltor.  He  trem- 
bled, half  with  rage  against  Wenegog  and  half  with  the  last 
remnant  of  a  superstitious  fear.  He  had  longed  often  of  late  to 
break  from  the  ghastly  bonds  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been 
cradled,  and  that  lingering  fear  had  alone  withheld  him.  Now 
that  the  words  had  been  spoken  he  waited  with  one  icy  pang  of 
fear  to  see  what  would  befall  him.  Then  the  despised  deity  taking 
no  vengeance  he  gathered  courage.  *  Cram  Bel's  maw  with  the  men 
of  thine  own  bloodthirsty  craft  if  thou  wilt !  I  am  sick  of  thy 
burnings  and  slayings,  and  so  long  as  the  king's  word  goes  through 
the  land  there  shall  be  an  end  of  them.' 

Wenegog  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Feltor's,  and  held  them  there 
unwinkingly. 

*  Moerwen,'  he  called.     *  Come  hither.' 

He  waited,  staring  at  the  king,  with  his  right  hand  out- 
stretched, and  there  fell  such  a  silence  on  the  place  that  the  bare 
feet  of  the  priest  who  obeyed  the  arch-druid's  call  were  heard 
clearly  on  the  earthen  floor,  and  the  rustle  of  his  raiment  as  he 
moved.  The  priest  paused  at  his  master's  side,  and  held  out 
towards  him  a  delicate  phial  of  crystal.  Wenegog's  hand  felt 
blindly  for  it,  and  still  he  kept  his  eyes  on  Feltor's.  His  long 
fingers  touched  the  phial  and  gripped  it,  and  raising  it  high  he 
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reversed  it,  and  poured  its  contents  on  the  ground.  The  king 
held  his  place,  but  his  countenance  changed  and  he  was  red  and 
pale  by  turns.     His  broad  chest  heaved  with  a  convulsive  labour. 

*  The  gods  waste  thy  life,'  said  Wenegog,  *  as  I  waste  this ! ' 
He  let  fall  the  phial,  which  crashed  into  a  hundred  glittering 

fragments,  and  dropped  his  hand  slowly  to  his  side. 

Hanun  had  stood,  unobserved  by  his  old  master,  a  little  to  the 
rear.  His  mean  garb  had  disguised  him  so  far  that,  though  he 
was  recognised  by  many  of  his  old  comrades,  Wenegog  had  not 
even  glanced  at  him.     He  came  forward  now  and  spoke : 

*  Have  no  fear.  His  curse  is  waste  like  the  water  he  hath 
wasted.     His  word  leaveth  less  trace  than  the  wind.' 

*  By  the  gods,'  said  Wenegog,  turning  upon  him  in  amaze- 
ment, *  'tis  Hanun ! ' 

There  was  the  beginning  of  a  stir  in  the  hall,  and  at  a  single 
gesture  from  Feltor's  hand  it  broke  into  a  wild  commotion.  The 
king's  defiance  of  the  arch-druid,  and  the  solemn  anathema  by 
which  Wenegog  had  repUed,  and — heaped  on  these — Hanun's 
challenge  of  the  curse,  had  brought  the  blood  of  the  listeners  and 
onlookers  to  fever  heat.  Feltor  choked  with  rage,  and  could  do 
no  more  than  thrust  a  commanding  hand  towards  Wenegog  at  the 
instant  when  Roedweg's  eye  encountered  his  own. 

Roedweg  strode  from  his  place,  and  the  druids  grouped  them- 
selves about  their  head  to  oppose  him.  The  swords  of  the  armed 
men  were  out  on  every  side,  and  there  was  the  flash  of  steel  among 
the  ranks  of  the  priests  also,  but  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  grim 
resolute  face  of  Eoedweg,  and  the  long  sword  he  bore,  the  druids 
faltered.  He  went  straight  on,  disdainful  of  them,  shouldering 
right  and  left,  not  deigning  to  look  as  if  he  so  much  as  dreamed 
of  their  resistance.  But  one  more  daring  or  more  faithful  than 
the  rest  faced  him  and  struck  out.  Roedweg  felled  him  with  a 
tremendous  bufiFet  from  the  iron  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  the  tren- 
chant blade,  whistling  right  and  left,  cleared  a  space  about  him. 
The  chieftains  and  the  guard  cast  themselves  upon  the  circle,  and 
in  the  turn  of  a  hand  the  crowd  of  priests  was  disarmed.  Roedweg, 
seizing  Wenegog  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  forced  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  judgment  seat,  and  there  thrust  him  upon  his  knees  before 
the  king. 

'  Wilt  curse  the  king  ? '  said  Feltor  hoarsely.  *  Seest  whither 
thy  power  hath  gone,  Wenegog  ? ' 

Barxelhold  threw  herself  between  him  and  the  kneeling  figure 
of  her  fiither,  and  clung  to  Feltor  by  the  wrists. 
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^Be  not  afraid!'  he  said.  <I  will  not  harm  him.  Stand 
aside.  Thy  &ng8  are  broken,  old  adder!  Let  him  rise, 
Roedweg.' 

Wenegog,  released,  arose,  shaking  from  head  to  foot  with 
anger  and  feebleness  of  body.  His  robe  was  torn,  and  spotted 
here  and  there  with  blood,  for  he  had  knelt  npon  the  fragments 
of  the  broken  phial.  He  stood  undaunted,  and  there  was  more  of 
majesty  in  his  look  than  in  Feltor's. 

'  I  have  spoken  to  thee  already,'  he  said,  and  turned  away. 
*  For  the  rest  of  ye,  take  refuge  beneath  your  mushroom  fiiith  if 
ye  will.  Call  on  the  scourged  outcast  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  the 
voice  of  Odan  shall  answer.  Yet  not  of  mine  accord  will  I  leave 
ye  to  doom.  Is  Odan  of  yesterday  ?  See  ye  the  very  axe  that 
lieth  before  the  chair  of  judgment  ?  Seven  score  and  nine  are 
the  generations  of  the  kings  and  queens  in  Coerlea  since  Goer, 
the  son  of  Odan,  gave  the  axe  to  T^ng,  the  &ther  of  kings,  and 
the  Coerleans  became  a  people.  Where  is  the  faith  of  old  days  ? 
The  men  that  went  before  ye  raised  a  grove  to  Odan,  and  nine 
generations  died  ere  the  oaks  were  grown.  Was  it  yesterday  that 
Moedek,  the  son  of  Bel,  built  the  ring  of  the  gods  and  the  ring 
of  life  about  the  ring  of  sacrifice  ?  Nay,  but  ye  know  that  no 
man  can  remember  a  tale  of  the  time  when  the  rings  were  not. 
For  mine  own  part  I  am  old,  and  ere  long  shall  I  meet  them  that 
have  gone  before  into  Eeanhola.  When  the  hour  cometh  I  can 
stand  before  them  without  shame,  for  I  have  spoken.' 

He  swept  his  robe  about  him,  and  glancing  at  Hanun  with  a 
smile  of  unutterable  disdain,  made  a  step  towards  the  door- 
way. 

'  Stay !'  said  Feltor.  *  I  have  yet  a  word  for  thee.  What  of 
David?' 

Wenegog  paused,  turned  his  head,  and  smiled  upon  the  king. 
Then  he  moved  on  again,  but  Boedweg's  heavy  hand  arrested 
him. 

<  What  know  I  of  David  ?'  he  asked. 

<  David  is  slain,'  said  Feltor,  ^  and  I  demand  a  reckoning  for 
his  blood  at  thy  hands.' 

*  Why  at  my  hands  ?'  asked  Wenegog,  turning  back  upon  the 
king. 

*Wert  his  enemy,'  returned  Feltor,  *and  hast  command  of 
thine  own  men !    I  will  have  thee  reckon  for  his  blood.' 

^  Show  me  mine  accuser,'  said  the  druid,  looking  haughtily 
about  him. 
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*Hanun,'  said  Feltor,  Hell  what  is  known  to  thee,  and  no 
more.' 

*Hanun?'  cried  Wenegog  mockingly.  *The  carrion  crow 
bethinketh  him  that  he  will  feed  no  more  on  the  oficd  the  eagle 
leaveth.  Gome  not  too  nigh,  though  thou  thinkest  the  eagle 
stricken.     There  is  yet  a  grip  in  the  talons.' 

*  Have  done  with  this,'  Feltor  exclaimed  stormily.  *  Speak, 
Hanun,  I  command  thee.' 

*  I  am  aweary,'  said  Wenegog.  *  I  tell  thee,  Feltor,  I  know 
naught  of  David,  and  care  naught.  And  if  he  be  slain  I  grieve 
not  nor  rejoice.' 

A  voice  spoke  beside  him : 

*  Lie  not  to  the  king.' 

He  turned  and  faced  Vreda.  In  his  every  encounter  with  her 
he  had  been  confounded,  and  from  the  moment  when  he  had  first 
beheld  her  his  power  had  begun  to  slip  from  his  hands.  He  held 
now  the  last  rag  and  remnant  of  it,  but  the  very  fact  of  her 
presence  inspired  him  to  cling  to  it  with  a  more  desperate 
tenacity. 

*  What  can  she  know  ? '  he  asked  himself. 

*  All,'  she  answered  him  aloud.  The  word  was  an  enigma  to 
those  who  stood  about  them,  but  Wenegog  staggered  as  though  a 
hand  had  struck  him.     *  Thine  innermost  heart ! ' 

His  mind  flashed  to  the  sacred  grove  and  the  meeting  with  the 
hermit-priest  of  Bel.     She  set  in  words  the  picture  that  he  saw. 

*  Night  in  the  grove,  and  the  loathly  thing  that  tempteth 
thee.  "Wilt  have  thy  will  ?"  "Who  will  not  when  he  may  ? 
Thou  knowest  the  man  ?"  "  Ay !  David  the  Blasphemer.  Speak 
the  word."     "  The  word  is  spoken."  ' 

Even  to  the  listeners  the  accusation  was  clear,  and  when  Vreda 
ceased  to  speak  a  prodigious  weight  of  silence  seemed  to  fall.  To 
Wenegog  the  voice  was  a  living  echo  to  his  thought,  and  to  be  thus 
translated  unloosed  his  joints  with  fear.  That  the  tale  she  hinted 
should  be  merely  true  was  nothing.  He  could  have  faced  it  with  a 
lie.  But  that  she  should  touch  his  very  fancy  and  speak  the  words 
that  rang  in  his  own  brain  chilled  his  blood,  and  unhinged  his  wits 
with  horror. 

*  What  can  a  lie  avail?'  she  asked.  The  next  scene  darted 
into  the  light  cast  by  the  circle  of  his  thoughts,  and  stood  there, 
horribly  defined.  The  voice  of  the  ghastly  creature  spoke,  and 
his  own  voice  answered  it.  The  living  voice  still  tracked  the 
inward  tones,  and  still  translated  them. 
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*  The  grove,  and  the  loathly  thing  again.  "  None  escape  from 
it,  and  I  struck  deep."    "  None  escape  from  it  ?*" 

'  The  body  will  betray  me,'  thought  Wenegog. 

*  Yea,'  she  answered.  *  His  body  will  betray  tbee,  though 
tbon  said  est  he  would  tell  no  tales.' 

Wenegog  fell  upon  his  knees  with  a  cry.  His  veined  hards 
writhed  in  the  air. 

*  Mother  of  the  gods  !  Most  holy  There,  protect  me.  It  is 
thy  daughter.' 

*  Nay,'  she  said,  *  I  am  no  daughter  of  There.' 

*I  am  slain  already,'  he  thought.  *To  what  tortures  will 
Feltor  set  me  ?  My  powers  are  broken  and  I  am  a  mockery  to 
them  that  served  me.' 

*  Perchance  it  may  yet  be  well  for  thee  that  thou  should'st 
beconie  a  mockery,'  she  answered,  for  his  thoughts  were  like 
spoken  words  to  her.     *  Yet  Feltor  will  set  thee  to  no  tortures.' 

With  such  an  abject  surrender  of  all  hope  and  courage  as  men 
know  in  dreams  he  rose  and  fled  from  her  with  groping  hands  and 
staggering  feet.  No  man  dared  to  arrest  him.  There  was  that 
in  his  face  which  would  have  made  a  passage  through  an  army. 
Yet  when  those  who  remained  behind  were  free  of  the  horror  of 
his  eyes  the  silence  gave  way  to  tumult,  and  half  the  crowd  would 
have  poured  headlong  after  him  but  for  Vreda's  restraining  hand. 
She  did  but  raise  it  and  the  tumult  sank  again. 

*  Are  not  his  thoughts  his  chastisement  ? '  Her  voice  calmed 
all  anger  and  revenge.     *  Let  him  go.' 

A  sense  of  triumph  swelled  in  Hanun's  heart.  His  repentance 
for  the  past  was  a  part  of  him,  and  he  knew  that  it  must  be  so 
until  the  day  when  he  should  die,  but  it  had  grown  into  a  power 
which  drove  him  forward.  Fired  by  faith  and  scourged  by 
memory  as  he  was,  and  changed  in  heart,  he  kept  his  old  powers, 
his  keenness  of  perception,  his  adroitness  and  his  promptitude. 
He  saw  that  now  was  the  hour  in  which  to  strike  a  final  and  a 
fatal  blow  at  that  pitiless  creed  which  he  had  himself  so  long 
upheld. 

*  Let  no  man  seek  for  vengeance,'  he  cried  aloud.  *Let  there 
be  no  more  blood-shedding  nor  torture.  But  one  thing  would  I 
pray  of  the  king  to  do,  in  memory  of  his  own  mercy.  Let  the 
figure  of  Bel  threaten  the  land  no  more.  Let  it  be  given  to 
these  hands,  which  have  been  swift  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  to  pull  down  the  terror  that  casteth  its  cold  shadow  on 
the  hearts  of  men.' 
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*  Be  it  80,'  Feltor  answered.  *  Bum  it  with  fire,  and  let  a 
plough  be  passed  over  the  place  whereon  it  standeth.'  He  turned 
to  Vreda  and  knelt  before  her.  *  Since  thy  coming  there  hath 
been  gladness  where  sorrow  went  before.  Thy  voice  hath  brought 
joy,  and  thy  presence  is  the  healing  of  strife.  Whence  thou 
comest  I  know  not,  but  I  know  that  whither  thou  leadest  no 
harm  can  come  to  any.  Thy  faith  shall  be  my  faith.  I  will 
praise  the  one  God  and  none  other,  and  they  who  love  their  king 
will  follow  me.  Speak,  and  that  which  thou  commandest  we 
will  do.' 

*Do  as  thou  hast  said,  Feltor,'  she  answered  him.  *Tear 
down  the  figure  of  Bel  and  the  stones  about  it,  that  it  may  be  a 
sign  to  all  men  that  the  days  of  blood  are  over.' 

Feltor  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  : 

*  Follow  me  ! ' 

•  ••••••« 

As  the  evening  shadows  gathered  the  fire  glowed  under  the 
huge  misshapen  wicker  figure,  and  the  flames  leapt  in  and  out 
among  the  twist.ed  withes.  For  the  first  time  since  the  mock- 
human  thing  had  burned  no  cry  of  victims  mingled  with  the 
crackling  noise  of  the  fire.  The  inner  circle  swarmed  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  at  the  foot  of  every  stone  men  with 
implements  of  every  kind,  chosen  at  random,  slaved  to  destroy 
and  level  the  symbols  of  their  former  faith.  They  were  more 
zealous  in  the  flush  of  the  new  faith  than  ever  they  had  been  for 
the  old.  There  needed  but  one  voice  of  authority  to  be  raised, 
and  all  were  ready  in  defiance  of  the  creed  which  had  slain  and 
tortured  time  out  of  mind. 

The  fire  flamed  out  and  the  dreadful  symbol  sank  in  ashep, 
but  the  fire  of  fervour  burned  all  night  and  for  many  a  day  and 
night  thereafter.  Stone  after  stone  was  levelled,  and  many  were 
broken.  Those  of  the  centre  circle  were  dislodged  and  set  up  in 
a  heap  over  the  ploughed  circle  of  fire,  and  in  their  midst  on  the 
thirty-second  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  a  gigantic 
cross  was  raised. 

On  that  thirty-second  day  Hanun  held  solemn  service,  and  to 
the  gathered  thousands  streaming  homewards  the  final  image  of 
the  night  was  that  of  the  symbol  of  peace  and  pardon,  seen  afar 
against  the  sunset  brightness  of  the  sky. 
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XVII. 

The  evening  sun  was  shining,  and  a  soft  fine  rain  was  falling, 
and  a  rainbow  rising  from  the  green  of  the  far-o£f  hills  sprang  to 
the  height  of  its  arch  and  there  broke  on  skyey  blue  and  fleecy 
cloud.  A  solitary  personage,  habited  in  the  British  fashion,  with 
the  thong-tied  loose  skin  leggings  of  the  Caemabians,  climbed  an 
eminence,  and  from  its  summit  looked  about  him  over  a  broad 
and  beautiful  expanse  of  country.  He  shaded  his  eyes  with  a 
delicate  hand,  well  trimmed  and  fine,  and  turned  him  about 
slowly,  scanning  the  landscape  on  every  side. 

*  A  goodly  land,'  he  said  half  aloud,  *  but  no  joy  to  be  lost  in 
it,  and  never  a  sign  of  a  road.  If  yonder  river  should  be  navig- 
able— a  river  must  needs  lead  somewhere — and  a  raft  is  easily 
made.* 

He  spoke  in  Latin,  and  his  whole  aspect  belied  his  attire ;  his 
beard  of  but  a  month's  growth  curling  jet  black  and  close  about 
his  mouth,  cheeks,  and  chin,  his  large  southern  eyes,  and  the 
olive  tint  of  his  complexion.  When  he  had  stood  awhile  to  look 
about  him  he  moved  towards  the  further  base  of  the  hill,  forcing 
his  way  through  dense  undergrowth  and  many  thickets  of  briars. 
The  descent  in  places  was  precipitous,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  compelled  to  use  as  a  staff  the  short  spear  he  carried. 
Coming  at  length  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  he  looked  down 
upon  a  rocky  bed  strewn  with  boulders  and  clear  shining  round 
pebbles,  parti-coloured  like  an  intricate  mosaic.  The  bank  on 
which  he  stood  was  high  and  sheer,  biit  on  the  other  side  a  grassy 
lawn,  dotted  with  clumps  of  willow,  and  ridged  with  beds  of  alder 
and  osier,  sloped  to  the  stream.  The  fine  rain  had  already  ceased 
to  fall,  and  the  rainbow  in  the  east  had  faded  from  the  sky,  but 
still  planted  a  prismatic  transparent  buttress  upon  the  hill  from 
which  it  had  seemed  to  spring. 

As  he  stood  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  clinging  to 
the  trunk  of  a  young  ash,  and  thrusting  half  his  body  out  of  thick 
boscage,  he  became  aware  of  voices,  and  retired  with  scarce  a 
rustle.  The  voices  were  softly  bright,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
feminine.  They  came  nearer,  speaking  in  a  language  which  he 
followed  with  difficulty,  and  for  a  mere  instant  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  two  girls  of  lofty  stature  and  much  freedom  and  grace  of  move- 
ment, who  passed  a  break  in  one  of  the  osier  beds.  Then  he  lost 
sight  of  them,  and  the  voices  became  stationary.    The  listener 
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could  catch  here  and  there  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  of  their 
speech,  which  diflfered  chiefly  in  accent  from  that  dialect  of  the 
Caemabians  with  which  he  was  familiar.  By-and-by  they  emerged 
from  their  shelter  with  shrill  laughters,  and  he,  peering  out  again 
from  his  hiding-place,  saw  them  enter  the  stream  at  a  still  deep 
reach  below  the  boulders.  For  a  minute  or  more  they  beat  the 
water  against  each  other  with  their  hands,  with  voluble  chatter 
and  shriekings,  and  then  one  plunging  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  the  other  followed,  and  they  glanced  hither  and  thither 
like  a  brace  of  nereids.  From  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  finger-tip  these  water  maidens  were  nut-brown 
with  the  free  play  of  sun  and  wind,  but  their  supple  bodies 
flashed  white  and  rosy  under  the  wave.  As  they  swam  about  the 
still  pool  their  reddish-yellow  hair  trailed  loose  behind,  swaying 
into  wreaths  as  they  turned,  and  no  sculptor  ever  caught  and 
perpetuated  poses  of  more  natural  grace  than  they  displayed  at 
every  motion  and  at  every  instant  of  transition. 

The  onlooker  drew  cautiously  nearer  to  the  edge,  and  sur- 
rendered his  hold  upon  the  slim  trunk  which  had  hitherto 
supported  him.  He  was  unaware  of  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  ground  he  stood  on,  and  before  he  had  even  time  to  be  sur- 
prised he  had  fallen  into  a  deep  well-like  pool  in  company  with  a 
cubic  yard  of  earth  or  thereabouts.  The  maidens,  startled  by  the 
splash,  looked  for  its  cause,  and  by-and-by  saw  a  pair  of  struggling 
arms  and  then  a  bare  head  with  close  cropped  hair,  black  as  night, 
and  gleaming  like  an  otter's.  They  made  one  swift  stroke  for  the 
shore  and  fled  to  their  first  shelter,  with  clamorous  shrillings 
which  betokened  more  amusement  than  fear. 

The  unwilling  intruder,  unable  to  make  way  out  of  the  well 
by  any  other  means,  climbed  upon  one  of  the  great  boulders  and 
surveyed  the  height  from  which  he  had  fallen.  To  climb  back 
was  clearly  impossible,  and  so  after  fishing  out  his  dripping  head- 
dress and  the  spear  which  floated  blade  downwards  within  easy 
reach,  he  half  swam,  half  waded,  to  the  further  side.  A  burst  of 
laughter  warned  him  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  girls.  He  skirted 
a  bunch  of  pollards  and  came  in  sight  of  them,  finding  them 
already  robed  each  in  a  single  girth  of  soft  white  wool,  reaching 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee.  They  stood  side  by  side,  laughing 
frankly,  and  writhing  the  water  from  their  auburn  hair.  He  had 
already  prepared  his  most  polished  phrases  of  reassurance,  but  the 
damsels  were  so  assured  already  that  he  had  no  need  for  the 
employment  of  his   inventions.     So  they   stood  regarding  each 
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other,  he  smiling,  and  the  girls  laughing  with  an  air  which  began 
to  take  something  of  a  hoydenish  coquetry  to  his  eyes. 

'I  trust,  fair  dames,'  he  said,  vainly  striving  to  force  his 
southern  tongue  to  the  rugged  fashion  of  the  language  of  the 
Gaemabians,  ^  that  I  am  no  cause  of  fear  unto  you.' 

At  this  they  opened  their  blue  eyes  and  laughed  afresh,  and 
said  one  to  the  other  : 

^  He  hath  made  no  gain  of  fairness  for  his  washing.' 

He  did  not  quite  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  he 
guessed  that  it  was  not  altogether  complimentary,  and  since  it 
had  happened  in  his  day  that  many  great  ladies  of  many  lands  had 
been  mightily  impressed  by  his  graces,  and  that  more  than  one 
poet  of  Bome  had  sung  of  his  conquering  of  hearts,  he  was  a 
little  piqued  by  the  reception  these  rustic  barbarian  beauties 
offered  him.  But  he  was  far  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  permit  his 
pique  to  show  itself,  and  far  too  used  to  conquest  to  be  greatly 
disconcerted. 

*  Your  mockeries  make  you  the  pleasanter  to  look  upon,'  he 
said  in  his  soft  Soman  accent,  ^  and  I  rejoice  to  have  chanced 

.  ui>on  ladies  so  beautiful.    Will  it  please  you  tell  me  where  lieth 
Surfled  ?  '     One  of  the  girls  stretched  out  a  noble  brown  arm  and 
pointed.     *  Ay,'  he  said,  *  and  where  Caerwen  ?  '     She  pointed 
again.    *  Ay  1     And  yonder  Caerlheon  ?  ' 
She  assented  by  a  movement  of  the  head. 

*  I  am  a  huntsman  that  hath  lost  his  way,'  he  went  on  with  a 
courtly  smoothness,  in  no  manner  abated  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
strange  tongue  he  spoke.  *  And  I  have  not  only  lost  my  way,  but 
my  people.  One  thing  I  have  found — a  most  strong  hunger ;  and 
if  ye  be  not  the  goddesses  of  this  stream,  as  by  your  beauty  ye 
well  might  be — but  mortal  like  myself — I  pray  ye  guide  me 
where  I  may  find  food,  or  point  me  the  way  that  I  shall  go.' 

Now  the  water  maidens  had  grown  from  infancy  to  full  woman- 
hood in  a  land  where  even  lovers  spoke  but  little  in  compliment, 
and  they  found  the  southern  method  by  no  means  displeasing. 
The  stranger  was  handsome,  and  despite  the  smoothness  of  his 
tongue,  had  a  valiant  and  manly  air.  So  the  damsels  laughed 
less  broadly,  and  fell  into  something  of  a  pleasing  confusion  at  the 
assured  confidence  of  this  polished  personage. 

*  Aelfa,'  said  one  of  them  to  the  other,  *  he  sayeth  that  he  is 
hungry.' 

*  There  is  venison  and  honey  and  bread  in  plenty/  said  the 
other. 
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^  A  feast  for  the  gods,'  cried  the  stranger. 

With  a  sign  to  him  to  follow  the  girls  moved  away  with 
titterings,  whispers,  and  backward  glances.  They  led  him  for  a 
time  by  the  river  side,  and  then  diverging  plunged  into  a  pathway 
which  ran  through  an  undergrowth  with  great  isolated  trees  in  it. 
As  they  pursued  their  road  the  trees  grew  thicker,  and  at  length 
the  track  was  over-arched  by  interlacing  branches,  through  which 
the  light  struck  but  faintly.  Then,  after  ten  score  yards,  they 
came  upon  a  hill-side  before  which  a  little  clearing  had  been 
made,  and  there  against  a  square  face  of  rock  a  stone  hut  had 
been  built.  At  first  it  seemed  no  more  than  a  projecting  nodule 
from  the  rock,  the  hand  of  nature  had  so  covered  it.  Flowering 
creepers  trailed  from  the  low  roof  to  the  ground,  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stonework  were  filled  in  with  mosses,  grass,  and 
ferns.  A  screen  of  wattle  covered  with  tanned  skins  served  as  a 
door,  but  was  now  thrust  aside. 

The  stranger  stood  for  an  instant  to  look  at  this  retired  dwell- 
ing-place, eyeing  it  with  the  soldier's  instinct  of  enquiry,  when 
faint  and  far  away  a  horn  sounded  a  peculiar  call.  The  girls 
turned  and  listened,  and  their  new-found  guest  set  a  small  horn  • 
of  silver  to  his  lips  and  blew  an  answer  with  the  same  inflections. 
There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  and  then  the  distant  call  sounded 
again  like  a  perfect  echo.  He  repeated  it — awaited  the  answer, 
which  sounded  somewhat  nearer — and  again  repeated  it.  Then, 
as  he  threw  the  horn  back  over  his  shoulder  to  the  position  from 
which  he  had  drawn  it,  a  voice  spoke  behind  him : 

^  Koman  ?     What  doth  a  Roman  in  Coerlea  ?  ' 

He  turned,  and  saw  standing  in  the  doorway  a  man  of  extreme 
old  age,  with  a  pure  white  beard  which  swept  below  his  girdle, 
and  white  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders — a  man  of  lofty  stature, 
staring  straight  before  him  with  sightless  blue  eyes.  His  delicate 
veined  hands  were  stretched  forward  a  little,  and  their  gesture 
was  as  eloquent  of  blindness  as  the  eyes  themselves. 

Varonius — for  it  was  he — looked  at  the  old  man  with  a 
momentary  surprise.  Why  a  blind  man  who  had  not  heard  him 
speak  should  be  able  to  identify  his  nationality  went  beyond 
him. 

*  Soman  ? '  he  asked ;  *  why  Roman  ? ' 

*  I  know  the  call,'  the  old  man  answered. 

<  The  call  ? '  said  Varonius.  <  Why  shouldst  think  the  call  to 
be  Roman  ?  I  have  dwelt  in  and  about  Caerlheon  these  three 
years,  and  never  heard  it  amongst  the  soldiery.' 
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'Hast  heard  it  in  Borne,'  the  blind  old  man  responded,  witli  a 
touch  of  fcorn  at  the  evasion.  *It  is  the  call  of  the  PiaMorian 
Guard.  I  know  thy  cities,  and  their  dungeons.  What  doest  here 
in  Coerlea  ? ' 

*  I  came  hither  after  the  chase,'  replied  Varonius. 

*If  thou  comest  for  war,'  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh, '  my 
fighting  days  are  over,  and  I  can  do  naught  to  stay  thee.  But  if 
thou  comest  for  peace,  art  welcome.' 

*  I  come  in  peace,'  Varonius  replied. 

The  call  sounded  nearer,  and  he  answered  it  yet  once  more. 

XVIII. 

Weneuoci  sat  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  dwelling,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  hands,  and  his  sandalled  feet  stirring  idly  in  the 
I)ungent  dust  of  the  floor,  where  the  odorous  southernwood 
carpet,  long  neglected  and  unrenewed,  had  fallen  into  dryness 
and  decay.  The  thoughts  of  his  heart  were  nauseous  to  him, 
and  by  times  it  seemed  that  the  things  which  had  befallen  him 
'  were  too  bitter  to  be  true.  The  circle  of  the  gods  which  had 
been  from  the  beginning  and  should  have  stood  for  ever  was 
broken  and  destroyed,  his  own  child  had  forsaken  him,  men  who 
had  obeyed  him  from  their  infancy,  without  so  much  as  daring  to 
question,  now  mocked  his  authority  and  derided  him.  His  soul 
protested  in  an  impotent  passion  of  incredulity,  like  some  wild 
beast  caged  who  will  not  recognise  the  bars  that  hold  him  and 
breaks  himself  against  them. 

In  the  larger  chamber  were  gathered  the  four  or  five  score 
who  followed  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  chief.  These  were 
mainly  men  whom  he  had  but  little  regarded,  but  were  made  of 
unpliable  unyielding  stufl^,  and  were  one  and  all  filled  with  a 
sullen  rage  of  devotion.  They  made  a  motley  crowd.  All  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  frailest  fanatic  among  them  was  as 
ready  to  fight,  if  but  the  chance  should  be  given  him,  as  the 
lustiest  and  youngest.  Some  of  them  had  clamoured  to  be  led 
against  the  nation,  and  to  strike  one  despairing  blow  and  die  in 
striking  it ;  but  Wenegog,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  despair,  could 
still  muster  his  politic  wits,  and  would  not  wholly  waste  the  little 
power  that  was  left  to  him.  Something  might  chance — he  knew 
not  what.  The  gods  had  worked  miracles  in  the  old  days,  Wliy 
not  again  ? 

One  temptation  had  assailed  him  often,  but   he  had  shrunk 
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from  yielding  to  it.  The  aged  Coermdalhu,  descendant  of  Coer, 
the  son  of  Odan,  had  never  failed  in  prophecy,  and  could  at  least 
lift  the  veil  and  show  the  things  that  should  be.  But  Wenegog 
and  the  prophet-bard  had  parted  more  than  five-and-thirty  years 
agone,  when  the  arch-druid  in  his  cruelty  and  ambition  had 
claimed  Coermdalhu's  youngest  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  Hest.  The 
old  man  had  surrendered  the  boy  unmurmuringly,  and  had  given 
him  to  the  gods  in  absolute  faith,  but  he  had  never  borne  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  Wenegog  again.  That  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
line  of  Odan  should  be  shed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  inferior 
deity  seemed  an  outrage  to  the  god  of  gods,  his  ancestor.  He 
endured  it,  but  he  retired  from  communion  with  men,  and  dwelt 
alone  until  the  death  of  his  remaining  son  left  two  infant  children 
to  his  charge. 

When  Temb,  the  elder  of  the  two,  had  been  chosen  by 
Wenegog  as  one  of  the  officiating  maidens  who  had  represented 
the  seven  daughters  of  There  at  the  mutilated  sacrifice  to  Bel, 
the  arch-druid  had  hoped  for  some  approach  to  reconciliation  witli 
the  aged  bard,  but  the  strange  breaking-ofif  of  the  ceremony  had 
frustrated  his  desire. 

There  was  no  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  druid's  mind 
that  Coermdalhu,  if  he  chose,  could  tell  him  the  ending  of  his 
career,  and  he  brooded  over  his  own  longing  until  at  last  he 
could  bear  with  it  no  longer.  He  would  go,  and  if  need  were  he 
would  kneel  to  know  the  truth. 

Once  resolved  he  arose,  and,  facing  his  followers  in  the  larger 
chamber,  told  them  of  his  decision. 

*  If  he  speak  of  the  worst  we  can  but  die,  and  if  his  vision  biil 
us  be  of  courage  we  will  live  for  the  gods.' 

They  met  him  with  an  instant  faith,  and  the  walls  of  the  hol- 
lowed rock  echoed  to  their  cries  and  the  clanking  of  axe,  and 
spear,  and  shield.  He  bade  a  score  of  them  follow  him,  and  led 
the  way. 

They  marched  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  and  towards  nightfall 
came  to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where  Wenegog  bade  them  halt 
and  went  on  alone.  He  had  not  walked  a  mile  when  the  tones  of 
a  low  and  plaintive  music  reached  his  ears,  and  he  came  upon  the 
woodland  fastness  in  which  Coermdalhu  lived.  The  bard  sat  at 
the  doorway,  unconscious  of  Wenegog's  presence,  his  fingers  stray- 
ing amid  the  harp  strings,  his  sightless  eyes  turned  upwards 
towards  the  fading  flecks  of  sunlit  cloud  in  the  west. 

*  Coermdalhu,  child  of  Odan,'  said  Wenegog. 
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The  old  man's  fingers  hushed  the  vibrating  strings,  and  he  sat 
^ith  unchanged  attitude. 

^WhocaUs?' 

The  dniid's  mind  had  been  much  buflFeted  to  and  fro  since  the 
beginning  of  his  journey.  Now  he  would  surrender  all  his  pride 
to  know  that  which  he  desired,  and  now  he  would  disdain  to  stoop, 
even  though  he  should  rest  in  ignorance.  Even  as  he  spoke  he 
was  newly  resolved  upon  hiunility,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  owq 
voice  he  woke  to  a  cold  and  settled  arrogance.  It  was  still  his 
right  to  command  among  the  faithful. 

*  I,  Wenegog,  warden  for  Odan  and  There,'  he  answered. 

*  Why  comest  thou  to  me  ? '  the  old  man  demanded.  *  That 
which  thou  didst  ask  was  given.' 

*  I  spoke  but  the  will  of  Hest,'  returned  Wenegog. 

*  What  askest  now  ? ' 

*  The  word  of  the  gods.  Their  will  is  before  thee,  like  signs 
graven  upon  a  wall,  which  men  of  learning  may  interpret.  I^ook 
and  see,  and  tell  what  thou  seest.' 

His  tone  was  that  of  command,  and  not  of  supplication. 

*  There  is  naught  between  thee  and  me,'  Coermdalhu  answered, 
*  And  I  am  old,  and  this  frail  body  is  no  longer  a  fit  abiding  place 
for  the  thoughts  of  the  gods.' 

He  bent  his  unseeing  gaze  upon  his  visitor,  and  once  more  his 
hands  strayed  over  the  harp  strings  and  awaked  a  subdued  and 
inoumfiil  music. 

*The  land  is  accursed,'  cried  Wenegog.  *The  people  are 
gone  after  a  strange  god  who  will  have  no  sacrifice.  The  rings  of 
the  gods  are  broken,  and  the  axe  hath  been  laid  to  their  grove. 
There  is  left  but  a  handftil  of  the  faithful.  And  I,  servant  of 
Odan,  bid  thee,  servant  of  Odan :— Smite  the  darkness  with  the 
light  of  thy  vision — break  open  the  sealed  womb  of  future  time, 
and  declare  the  things  that  are  to  come.  Do  the  gods  leave  us  for 
ever,  or  shall  we  have  vengeance  of  our  enemies  ?  Look  and  see, 
and  speak  that  thou  seest.' 

The  seer's  countenance  changed,  and  he  sat  awhile  like  one  wrapt 
from  the  knowledge  of  common  things.  Then  his  hands  were  laid 
upon  the  harp,  and  drew  out  of  it  a  regal  measure,  stately  and 
slow  at  the  beginning,  but  moving  quicker  as  it  proceeded,  and 
rising  at  last  to  a  wild  and  half  discordant  storm  of  sound.  It  fell 
from  this  to  a  low  wail  of  supplication  and  desire,  and  quavered 
down  to  silence.  Then  it  rose  again  more  passionate  and  clamor-r 
oup  than  before,  an  ep^tacjf  §ud  transport^  pf  beseeching. 
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The  light  was  fading  fast,  and  ere  the  strain  closed  the  bard's 
face  was  hidden  by  the  shadows.  His  hands  fell  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfinished  cadence  and  he  drooped  forward,  leaning 
upon  his  harp.  The  echo  lingered  on  the  trembling  murmuring 
strings,  and  died  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

*  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ? '  Wenegog  asked  when  he  could 
bear  the  weight  of  silence  no  longer. 

*  Nothing,'  the  bard  answered  him.  *  The  gods  are  hidden  in 
darkness.' 

*  What  voice  hath  spoken  ?  ' 

'  None.    The  gods  are  dumb.' 

^  Strive  again,  son  of  Odan,'  cried  the  druid,  falling  upon  his 
knees.  *I  commanded  where  I  should  have  prayed.  Strive 
again.     I  kneel  before  thee,  who  have  knelt  only  to  the  gods.' 

Coermdalhu  smote  one  chord,  and  again  let  fall  his  hands. 

'  It  is  dark,'  he  said.     *  It  is  dark.' 

Wenegog  knelt  in  an  extremity  of  anguish,  and  only  an  acci- 
dental touch  of  the  old  man's  fingers  on  the  strings  broke  the 
silence. 

*  Farewell,  Coermdalhu,'  he  said  after  a  pause.  *We  were 
friends  ere  the  voice  of  Hest  severed  us.'  Stoic  as  he  was,  his 
own  vast  self-pity  broke  him  down,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

The  bard  gave  him  no  answer,  and  he  moved  away.  The 
forest  path  lay  in  darkness,  but  he  paced  it  mechanically  as 
though  he  were  familiar  with  every  turn  and  winding.  The 
murmur  of  water  and  the  dim  gleam  of  the  twilight  sky  reached 
him  together,  and  he  sat  down  upon  a  rocky  ledge  above  the 
river,  and  grew  deaf  and  blind  and  empty,  not  caring  for  anything 
or  thinking  of  anything,  or  being  sorry  or  afraid  or  weary,  but 
falling  into  that  momentary  death  in  life  which  lies  in  the  lower- 
most gulf  of  despair. 

How  long  he  sat  thus  he  knew  not,  but  he  awoke  after  a  time 
to  the  sense  of  light  and  sound.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  the 
stream  glittered  in  its  light.  There  were  voices  near  him,  and 
when  his  wits  took  cognisance  of  them  he  knew  that  they  had 
been  speaking  there  for  some  time.  It  was  a  certain  sharpness 
and  dryness  of  reproof  in  one  of  them  which  startled  him  awake. 
The  other  voice  answered  with  an  accent  of  remonstrance, 

*  'Twas  at  thine  asking,  great  Prefect.  Thou  art  known  already 
for  a  Koman,  and  if  thou  wert  but  known  for  Varonius  thy  life 
were  not  worth  a  drachma.' 

The  speech  was  couched  in  Litiu,  but   for  a  moment  the 
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listener  was  hardly  aware  of  it.  He  was  familiar  with  the  language, 
though  he  knew  it  best  in  the  mongrel  and  provincial  form 
spoken  by  the  soldiery  of  Deva  and  by  the  Lennians  who  traded 
with  them. 

*  Here  now  for  two  days  have  we  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
land/  said  the  first  voice,  *  and  have  learned  nothing.  We  have 
traced  neither  road  nor  river.  Bethink  thee,  my  good  Helba. 
If  I  had  sent  thee  upon  this  quest,  and  thou  hadst  come  back  to 
me  after  two  days  empty  of  head  and  hand,  I  might  well  have 
asked  thee  wherefore.  Then  if  thou  shouldst  have  answered  that 
a  blind  harper  knew  thee  for  a  Boman  and  fear  overcame  thee, 
I  might  have  thought  ill  aUke  of  thy  courage  and  discretion.* 

*  Leave  me  to  the  work.  Illustrious,'  the  other  answered, 

*  I  will  see  for  myself.  It  is  not  my  way  to  go  back.  The 
women  hereabouts,  if  we  have  found  but  a  fair  sample,  are  better 
worth  quarrying  than  the  sorry  lot  we  have  at  Deva.  That 
strapping  wench — the  taller  of  the  two — looked  not  unkindly  at 
me.  She  would  be  an  attraction  behind  the  lattice  at  the  Pre- 
fectorium.' 

Here  they  moved  away,  and  after  a  jmuse  Wenegog  stealthily 
followed  until  he  heard  the  low  challenge  of  a  sentinel  and  the 
murmured  answer  Varonius  gave.  He  could  see  the  bivouacked 
group  at  a  little  distance,  indistinct  in  the  moonlight. 

He  saw  the  answer  to  all  his  prayers,  the  fulfilment  of  his 
longings.  He  had  but  to  slay  this  Varonius  here  on  Coerlean 
ground  to  bring  the  whole  power  of  Rome  in  vengeance  on  the 
land.  The  gods  had  answered  him.  The  chastisement  of  the 
blasphemers  was  secure,  and  the  people  would  return  to  their 
primitive  faith,  scourged  and  humbled. 

This  idea  once  conceived  seized  his  whole  soul.  He  prowled 
through  the  undergrowth,  and  took  note  of  the  three  sentries  who 
guarded,  the  bivouac  north,  east,  and  west.  The  little  encamp- 
ment was  backed  by  the  river,  and  the  south  side  was  already  safe 
and  needed  no  watching. 

He  knew  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  attack  the  encampment 
with  the  wild  and  untrained  forces  at  his  disposal.  Whatever 
&naticism  could  do  his  men  were  equal  to,  but  he  dreaded  the 
Roman  discipline  and  the  Soman  arms.  Keen  as  he  was  he  would 
ask  for  odds  of  three  to  one.  He  thought  of  Boedweg  and  a 
picked  dozen  of  his  band,  and  with  them  would  have  ventured 
anywhere  ;  but  Koedweg  was  his  enemy,  and  twenty  miles  away. 

Suddenly  he  bethought  him  of  the  admiration  Varonius  had 
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expressed  for  the  granddaughters  of  Coermdalhu.  He  would  use 
the  girls  to  decoy  the  Eoman  to  his  destruction.  Stealth  and 
cunning  should  fill  the  place  of  force. 

He  walked  back  to  the  stone  hut  by  the  hillside,  and  found 
the  blind  bard  still  sitting  there  with  his  hands  resting  upon  the 
harp  and  his  head  bowed  upon  his  arms. 

*  Knowest  thou  whom  thou  hast  here  ! '  he  demanded.  *  Varo- 
nius,  chief  of  the  Romans  in  Caerlheon  ! ' 

*  What  is  that  to  me  ? '  asked  the  old  man. 

*  I  have  heard  him  in  speech  with  another,*  said  Wenegog. 

*  They  are  spying  out  the  land  for  a  new  inroad.' 

*  They  will  fail  as  they  have  failed  before,' replied  Coermdalhu. 
The  intelligence  Wenegog  brought  left  him  unmoved,  but  at  the 
next  speech  of  the  druid's  he  arose,  alert  and  alive  from  head  to 
foot. 

*  Why  wait  they  here  ?    They  spake  of  Temb  and  Aelfa.' 

*  Spake  of  Temb  and  Aelfa  ?     In  what  wise  ? ' 

*  They  spake  of  them  as  behind  the  lattice  at  the  Prefectorium 
at  Caerlheon.' 

*  Said  I  that  my  fighting  days  were  over  ? '  cried  the  old  bard. 

*  I  will  slay  him  with  my  hands.  The  daughters  of  Odan  play  the 
wanton  with  this  outer  heathen  ? ' 

*  Stay,*  said  Wenegog.  *  Let  the  daughters  of  Odan  lead  the 
man  who  would  defile  them  to  his  doom.  A  score  of  my  men 
await  hard  by.  Let  the  girls  entice  the  Boman,  and  wherever 
they  may  lead  him  one  of  my  men  shall  be  ready.' 

The  old  man  for  sole  answer  struck  a  chord  upon  the  harp, 
and  one  of  the  girls  ran  from  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hut. 

An  hour  later  Wenegog's  men  were  posted  in  the  wood,  and 
every  score  yards  in  a  semicircle  about  the  threatened  bivouac 
there  was  a  furtive  flash  of  arms. 

A  noise  of  the  measured  beating  of  triangles  tingled  on  the 
midnight  air.  Varonius  lifted  his  head  from  its  heathy  pillow 
and  listened.  Two  voices  twined  together,  receded,  touched, 
soared  high,  soared  low.  Helba,  sleeping  lightly  by  his  captain's 
side,  awoke  at  the  sound  and  turned.  The  two  kept  silence  for  a 
time,  and  then  at  a  pause  in  the  hymn  Helba  spoke. 

*  They  make  good  music  in  their  invocation.' 

*  Whom  is  it  they  invoke  ? '  asked  Varonius  in  a  laughing 
whisper.     ^  Thee  aud  me  ?    These  are  my  water  nymphs  of  this 
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afternoon.     I  tell  thee,  Helba,  thou  shalt  not  see  such  limbs 
betwixt  Deva  and  Dorovemium.' 

He  arose  and  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
proceeded. 

*  Look,  Helba,'  he  whispered.  *  What  are  thy  dancing  stalls 
in  Deva  now  ? ' 

At  but  a  little  distance  in  the  clear  broad  moonlight  the  two 
girls  danced  on  the  greensward  to  the  music  of  their  triangles 
and  their  singing.  They  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  sliding  and 
sinuous  grace. 

*  This,'  said  Varonius,  *  is  too  plain  an  invitation  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Stay  thou  here,  Helba.  In  a  while  I  will  have  news 
for  thee.' 

Helba  would  have  restrained  him,  but  Varonius  turned  away 
with  a  good-humouredly  imperious  gesture.  As  he  arose  fairly 
to  his  feet  the  girls  saw  him.  He  advanced,  and  they  receded, 
but  so  slowly  that  he  came  near  to  them.  They  fluttered  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  then  darted  into  the  darkness.  He  saw 
the  white  robes  flickering  in  the  moonlight  which  fell  in  glimpses 
through  the  thick-set  foliage,  and  followed  on.  The  robes  waved 
before  him,  guiding  him,  and  when  he  was  a  bow  shot  within  the 
wood,  a  huge  axe  swung  down  swift  and  sure,  and  clove  him  to 
the  breast  bone. 

The  man  who  had  struck  the  blow  raised  a  savage  yell  which 
was  answered  from  a  score  of  throats,  and  echoed  far  and  wide  over 
rock  and  stream  and  forest. 

Helba  sprang  anew  to  his  feet,  and  a  voice  cried  hoarsely  in 
his  own  tongue : 

*You  wait  Varonius?  Seek  him  here.  Go  home,  and  tell 
how  free  Coerlea  meets  the  Koman  spy.' 

The  wild  cries  rose  again  and  again,  and  then  dead  silence 
fell. 


(7b  he  continued,) 
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DECEMBEK  used  to  be  the  time  when  people  drank  punch  and 
told  of  ghosts  and  dreams.  Ghosts  have  been  caught 
into  the  great  scientific  movement  lately.  In  M.  d'Assier's  book, 
*  Posthumous  Humanity'  (G.  Kedway),  which  Col.  Olcott  has 
translated,  the  terms  of  physical  science  are  copiously  applied  to 
apparitions.  Here  we  read  about  the  *  Mesmeric  Aura,'  which 
explains  a  great  many  things :  if  one  only  knew  what  ^  Mesmeric 
Aura'  is.  Here  we  find  that  sorcerers  can  really  shift  shapes, 
and  crawl  up  to  you  like  an  innocent  beast,  and  then  pin  you  when 
you  least  expect  it.  Here  we  learn  that  the  ghosts  of  men  oc- 
casionally appear  in  the  shapes  of  the  lower  animals,  perhaps 
because  they  ^  throw  back '  to  some  remote  Darwinian  ancestor. 
But  not  even  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  I  think,  will  accept  thia  Darwinian 
explanation,  for  who  says  that  man  was  developed  out  of  a  cow  ? 
Ypt  one  human  ghost  put  on  the  form  of  a  calf.  In  short,  if  M. 
d'Assier  and  Col.  Olcott  are  correct,  mythology  is  not  a  series  of 
^  great  palpable  lies,'  but  a  collection  of  valuable  facts.  Zeus  did 
disguise  himself  as  a  man,  and  so  forth.  Vampires  do  exist,  and 
merely  continue  the  *  struggle  for  existence '  after  death.  The 
way  to  tackle  a  vampire  is  to  burn  him,  a  new  argument  in  favour 
of  cremation.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and,  if  all  dead 
bodies  were  burned,  why,  there  would  be  no  vampires. 


All  this  may  be  very  curious  and  probable,  though  Col.  Olcott 
has  so  many  theories,  any  one  of  which  would  account  for  the 
phenomena,  that  the  mind  becomes  a  little  perplexed  in  the 
choice  of  an  hypothesis.  The  hypotheses,  too,  have  the  defect  of 
not  being  verifiable.  We  need  a  new  Pythagoras,  who  not  only 
remembers  what  occurred  to  him  in  each  phase  of  his  metem- 
psychosis, but  can  bring  evidence  to  support  his  memory.  Till 
he  is  found,  I  fear  the  speculations  of  the  French  positivist  and 
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the  gallant  American  colonel  can  only  be  regarded  as  amusing 
literature.    So  far  they  may  safely  be  recommended. 

Not  all  of  us  have  seen  vampures,  nor  even  common  ghosts, 
but  all  of  lis  dream  dreams.  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  lately  told  a 
New  York  interviewer,  what  has  already  been  published  in  this 
place,  that  he  found  dreams  supply  material  for  stories.  He  has 
two  dream- stories  in  his  portfolio,  it  appears,  besides  Jekyll  and 
Hyde,  who  were  children  of  dreams.  The  following  vision  of  the 
night,  which  I  have  received  from  a  correspondent,  a  young  lady, 
does  not  help  the  novelist,  but  it  may  interest  serious  and  theo- 
logical minds.  It  reads  like  an  allegory,  and  might  be  made  use 
of  in  a  tract,  but  it  was  only  a  wandering  dream  and  visited  an 
untheological  pillow.     Here  it  is : — 


^  I  dreamt  one  night  that  I  had  been  appointed  to  meet  and 
discuss  with  a  Board  of  people  the  abolition  of  all  existing  religions. 
We  assembled  in  a  room,  and  at  a  table,  on  which  I  noticed  small 
heaps  of  dust  scattered  about  at  intervals.  My  companions  arranged 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  I  took  my  place  opposite 
them,  "  Our  purpose  for  meeting  here,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  company,  "is  to  examine  every  religion  and  to  show  you 
with  what  ease  it  can  be  dispelled.  Here,  for  instance,"  pointing 
to  one  of  the  dust-heaps,  "  is  Buddhism.  See  how  it  goes,  and 
leaves  no  trace  behind,"  and  with  his  hand  he  brushed  one 
comer  of  the  table  bare.  And  in  a  similar  manner  he  demolished 
a  number  of  other  religions  as  represented  by  the  mounds  of 
dust,  till  only  one  remained,  and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed 
that  this,  unlike  the  other  heaps  of  dust,  was  covered  with  a 
fine  white  linen  handkerchief.  "  Now,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"  we  have  successfully  swept  away  all  the  various  existing 
religions,  with  the  exception  of  this^  which  we  have  still 
before  us  ;  we  mean  now  to  do  away  with  it."  "  So  far,"  I  rejoined, 
"you  have  succeeded  in  your  undertaking,  but  you  will  fail  now, 
for  what  you  propose  doing  is  impossible.  So  long  as  the 
world  endures,  the  belief  in  something  supernatural  must 
continue.  You  will  find  you  cannot  treat  the  last  heap  before 
you  in  the  way  you  have  done  the  others."  And  I  was  not 
mistaken,  for  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  pull  the  handkerchief 
away,  instead  of  sweeping  off  the  dust  with  it,  a  small  pool  of 
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blood  flowed  out  from  beneath  the  coveriog  and  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  do  what  they  would,  my  fellows  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  it,  for  when  they  swept  it  away  from 
one  side  of  the  table  it  only  reappeared  again,  like  a  piece  of 
quicksilver,  on  the  other  side.  The  attempt  to  remove  it  had 
finally  to  be  given  up.  My  opponents  gave  in,  acknowledged 
that  I  had  spoken  truly,  and  I  awoke  satisfied.' — X. 

Another  lady  writes : — *  A  very  common  dream-experience  of 
mine  is  that  of  producing  verses,  which  are,  no  doubt,  very  ad- 
mirable, but  unfortunately  not  reproducible  in  waking  hours. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  circumstance  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted 
after  all.  It  takes  a  Coleridge  to  dream  a  Kubla  Kkan.  And 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  suddenly  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  a  poem,  and  could  recall  scraps  of  verse,  these  have 
happened  to  be  peculiarly  devoid  of  anything  approaching  to 
sense.  Once,  indeed,  just  before  waking,  a  dream  ran  into  the 
first  lines  of  a  lyric,  afterwards  completed  and '  written  down, 
which  first  lines  were  remembered  after  waking.  But  in  this  case 
I  am  not  quite  sure  where  the  waking  came  in.  Another,  and 
most  disagreeable  dream,  is  that  wherein  you  see  in  print  some 
composition  of  your  own,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  recognise  it  as 
yours.  You  find  (perhaps  under  a  familiar  title)  something  you 
certainly  do  not  remember  to  have  written,  and  as  often  as  not  the 
most  frightful  nonsense.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the 
story  of  the  man  who  dreamed  that  he  had  discovered  the  Secret 
of  the  Universe,  and,  waking  on  the  instant,  sprang  up,  in  order 
to  write  it  down  before  he  should  forget  it,  then  lay  down  and 
peacefully  went  to  sleep  again.  In  the  morning  he  looked  to  see 
what  he  bad  written,  and  behold,  it  was  this  : 

Walker  with  one  leg,  Walker  with  two  ! 
Something  to  live  for,  something  to  do  T 


We  have  had  something  too  much  of  *  Walker '  lately,  whether 
as  the  Secret  of  the  Universe  or  as  a  factor  in  politics. 

•     # 

Two  other  curious  dreams,  which  visited  the  childlike  slumbers 
of  the  present  writer,  may  be  worth  mentioning.  The  first  had 
one  ijoint  in  common  with  the  vision  of  X.     I  drpained  that 
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I  was  a  magician  of  the  right  sort,  and  that  I  had  long  been 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  another  magician.  He  died,  and  was 
buried.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  him.  His  vampire  was  as 
lively  and  hostile  as  ever  he  had  been.  In  this  distress,  I  sought 
the  advice  of  another  mage,  who  counselled  me  to  open  the  coffin 
of  my  enemy,  and  pronounce  the  incantations  which  would  raise 
his  body,  and  then  have  it  out  with  him  as  betwe^  man  and  man. 
So  my  friend  and  I  opened  the  coffin  and  found  it  full  of  thin 
white  dust.  Over  this  we  pronounced  the  incantations.  It  did 
not  raise  the  body  of  the  foe,  but  the  dust  became  fuU  of  blood  ! 
Then  I  awoke,  and  was  not  sorry  it  was  a  dream.  This,  by  the 
way,  was  long  before  the  vision  of  X. 


The  other  dream  was  pretty,  and  perhaps  poetical.  I  seemed 
to  be  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  Scotch  hill,  on  Yarrow  I  think,  with 
a  fairy  lady  of  great  beauty  and  charm.  She  instructed  me  that 
three  times  in  my  life  she  would  appear  to  me,  when  I  plucked 
a  sprig  of  white  heather.  *  But  do  not  pluck  it  for  the  third 
time,'  she  said,  *  till  your  death  is  approaching,  and  then  I  will 
come  to  you,  and  be  your  guide  and  comfort  through  the  lonely 
ways  of  Death.'  So,  in  the  dream,  time  went  by :  twice  I  had 
gathered  the  white  heather,  and  twice  seen  the  fairy  lady.  At 
last  I  was  lying  on  the  hill-side  again,*  and  by  chance  my  idle 
hand  broke  a  flower  of  white  heather.  Instantly  she  appeared, 
weeping,  and  told  me  that  the  last  chance  was  wasted,  and  that  I, 
like  other  men,  must  go  alone  down  the  ways  of  Death.  Then 
she  kissed  me,  and  her  immortal  face  was  wet,  and  as  cold  as  stone. 
*  So  I  awoke,'  like  Bnnyan,  regretting  the  fairy,  who  has  never 
since  come  near  me,  waking  or  sleeping.   This  was  many  years  ago. 


Has  anyone  ever  noticed  a  peculiar  trick  of  Gibbon's  prose, 
the  trick  which  makes  his  style  so  monotonous'?  He  finishes  far 
too  many  sentences  with  a  genitive  case,  if  one  may  say  so — ^with 
•of*  so  and  so.  I  open  him  absolutely  at  random,  and  find 
that,  in  consecutive  sentences,  the  conclusion  is  *  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader ' :  *  a  crowd  of  patients  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
most  distant  climates  invited  or  visited  the  physicians  of  Salerno ': 
•  the  merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher ' :  *  the  writings  of  the  pupil 
of  Avicenna':  *the  praises  and  rewards  of  industry':  *the 
source  of  opulence  and  freedom ' :  *  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek 
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emperor  * :  *  objects  of  precious  luxury.'    Then  a  sentence  ends 

*  to  their  ingenuity  or  good  fortune,'  and  the  next  two  sentences 
finish  with  *the  privileges  of  independent  citizens,*  and  *the 
palaces  of  royal  merchants.'  Thus,  out  of  eleven  sentences  in 
one  paragraph,  and  that  the  first  one  opens  on,  ten  oonelude 
in  precisely  the  same  form.  The  previous  paragraph  had  five 
sentences,  every  one  of  them  ending  in  the  same  manner.  It 
seems  curious  that  a  writer  so  careful  as  Gibbon  dropped  uncon- 
sciously into  such  an  overmastering  habit.  In  a  very  long  work 
doubtless  the  labour  is  lightened  by  running  the  thought  into  one 
mould  of  expression,  but  the  result  cannot  but  appear  mechanical. 

«     • 

As  a  humble  contributor  to  Mr.  Gleeson  White's  curious  little 
collection  of  ballades,  rondeaus,  villanelles  and  the  rest,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  criticise  its  choice  and  arrangement.  A  great 
deal  of  labour  and  thought  has  been  given  to  this  anthology,  but 
a  good  many  of  the  flowers  are  made  of  wax,  or  coloured  paper. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  an  American  baUddiste  should  style  a  poem 

*  Vis  Erotis,'  and  make  *  Adonais '  rhyme  to  *  days.'  On  the 
whole,  these  ancient  French  forms  seem  decidedly  most  service- 
able for  light  and  humorous  verse.  There  is  very  little  poetry 
that  can  be  cast  in  these  quaint  moulds,  and  genuine  poets  have 
used  them  very  seldom.  If  a  poet  has  his  heart  in  what  he  is 
saying,  he  will  seldom  find  that  the  ballade  or  villanelle  serves 
his  turn.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  is  the  master  in  these  matters, 
keeps  other  vehicles  for  emotion :  the  '  forms'  rather  suit  curious 
moods  than  serve  to  express  earnest  sentiment.  They  can  be 
quaint,  playful,  a  little  wistful,  and  they  can  be  marvellously  in- 
genious, as  in  some  of  Mr.  Henley's  astonishing,  fluent,  and  rapid 
experiments.  The  rondeau  can  be  a  little  more  serious;  the 
double  rondeau  is  tedious,  but  there  is  a  charming  pretty  triolet 
of  Miss  Mary  Robinson's: 

*  Wluit  can  heal  a  broken  heart  ? '  - 

that  has  a  kind  of  Elizabethan  ring  and  natural  melody.  One 
expects  least  from  the  triolet,  but  examples  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
and  one  by  the  author  of  the  following  ballade,  are  among  the 
really  poetical  things  in  the  collection. 

•     « 

Can  anyone  tell  me  uhere  to  find  the  whole  legend  of  Mr. 
Warburton's  Cook,  *  that  unhappy  Betty  Barnes,'  who  burned  and 
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otherwise  slowly  destroyed  a  large  collection  of  old  quarto  plays 
and  MSS*,  many  of  them  unique  ?  There  is  a  list  of  them  in  the 
OenUeman^a  Magazine;  they  include  Shakspeare's  Henry  /., 
Henvy  77.  (where  fair  Rosamond  must  have  appeared),  and  King 
Stephen.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  introduction  to  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigelj  tells  us  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the  ghost  of  Betty. 
On  this  hint,  and  not  forgetful  of  Bagford,  the  shoemaker,  who  used 
to  break  up  books,  nor  of  Omar  the  Caliph,  sings  the  baUadiste. 

BALLADE  OF  BETTY  BARXES,   THE  BOOK-BURNER, 

Where  is  that  baleful  maid 

Who  Shakspeare's  quartos  shred  ? 
Whose  slow  diurnal  raid 

The  flames  with  Stephen  fed  ? 
Where  is  Duke  Humphrey  sped  ? 

Where  is  the  Henries'  book  ? 
They  all  are  vanishM 

With  Betty  Barnes  the  Cook ! 

And  now  her  ghost,  dismayed, 

In  woful  ways  doth  tread — 
(Though  once  the  grieving  shade 

Sir  Walter  visited) — 
Where  culprits  sore  bestead. 

In  dank  or  fiery  nook, 
Repent  their  deeds  of  dread 

With  Betty  Barnes  the  Cook. 

There  Bagford's  evil  trade 

Is  duly  punishM ; 
There  fierce  the  flames  have  played 

Round  Caliph  Omar's  head : 
The  biblioclastic  dead 

Have  diverse  pains  to  brook, 
'Mid  rats  and  rainpools  led 

With  Betty  Barnes  the  Cook ! 

Envoy. 

Caxton !    Be  comforted. 

For  those  who  wronged  thee — lo^k ! 

They  break  affliction's  bread 
With  Betty  Barnes  the  Cook  I 

Gbaham  R.  Tomsox. 
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What  a  brilliant  invention  it  is  of  an  American  journalist's-^ 
the  story  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  long  been  dead,  that 
he  is  represented  by  a  harmless  old  gentleman,  and  that  Prince 
Bismarck  keeps  Kaisers  in  relays,  who  die  off  and  peacefally  succeed 
each  other.  It  is  clever,  but  it  is,  as  usual,  a  plagiarism*  The 
idea  is  Captain  Hawley  Smart's,  in  The  Great  Toiitine^  a  very 
diverting  novel.  ^No  need  such  kings  should  ever  die!'  says 
the  harmless  revolutionist  in  Pippa  Passes.  No  need  any  king 
or  kaiser  should  ever  die,  on  the  plan  wildly  assigned  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  Perhaps,  truly  constitutional  monarchy  could  best  be 
secured  by  the  legal  fiction  that  the  king  never  dies,  and  by 
appointing  a  succession  of  pretenders  over  ninety.  The  diflSculty 
and  expense  of  keeping  up  a  royal  family  would  thus  be  got  rid 
of,  and  a  harmless  and  venerable  figurehead  would  l)e  secured 
without  extra  expense.  A  few  suits  of  uniform,  which  each 
monarch  would  take  on  from  his  predecessor,  plenty  of  gruel,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  snuff,  would  suffice  to  keep  an  empire  in  working 
order. 

A.  Lang. 


The  'Donna.' 

The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  stiras:— S.  A  A., 
10/.;  A.  K.  L.,  20:j;  Y.A.,  20if. ;  E.,  10/r.;  L.  M.  N.,  2s.  Gd.;  Jean,  10*.;  J.  D., 
Kensington,  5j». ;  A.  M.  Q.,  10*. ;    Miss  Anne  Stewarr,  r.t. ;  Boo,  7f.  6rf. 

The  Annual  Statement  of  Account,  and  Reix)rt  of  the  year'a  work  (whir.h  has 
tliis  year  been  unusually  heavy),  will  appear  in  the  January  number. — Ed. 


NOTICE    TO    COttRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  requests  that  his  correspondents  wiU  he  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
ojfferj  before  sending  the  MS,  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  he  returned  in  case  ofnon^ 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible /or  acci- 
dental loss.  All  communications  should  he  addressed  to 
The  Editor  q/"  Longman's  Magazine, 

39,  Paternoster  Sow,  London^  E.G. 


Fob  coughs,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BROXCHITI& 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHIORODYNE 


„       f-HLOftODTNE- Dr.  J    C. 

if  Fli  >  W  >■  E  I  Ute  Arm  J  Med  leal  tJUfl; 
.-<  UVERED  n  REMEDY  to  >1»- 
'!irh\ch  be  cotn«d  tbe  word  CH  LO- 
'  [>  Y  NE.  Dr  Eroirnfl  Ls  the  SOLE 
''''  lr!iXl'OR,ftDiLiA  ihA  CDmpoiiLtca 
•  "%  lormijTie  can  not  pomj  bfy  bft  rf  La- 
r.-r^cl  bj  Aii»IIjiiLa  (rirgank  iub-. 
ticrn  defT^rif  el^fninhtioaif  and 
'»'  vh«  fonnuJk  hAa  □erer  bemn  pub" 

a  '^nt  to  the  effect  tbat  k  Compound 
U  Hr]«ciLi£Al  nTHb  Dr.  13rcii»me't  Cb^o- 
rt'JTTir'  must  b*/a£it. 

f»'^r^'>Tii  dflcetre  purehAseri  bj  FmWv 
t^-AentMioTin. 


h. 


^\a  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
M^  C  M  LO  RO  D  Y  S  K  -  V  ice  Chut- 
c^M.f  fiifW,  PAliE  WOODttat^ 
I.  ,  ;.-3Tm  Court  tlrat  Dr  J.  COLL[Si 
feiUjU'SE  wu  UNDOUBTEDLY 
il  T  N  V BNTO Rot  CH  LOROD Y N' E. 
tl  *•  c  he  vbclfii  i,torf  ufthfi  <brond»rt( 
F  -r.-"i.ao  van  dfjhrj^rntpljr  unLru?, 
a  1  ^.e-  r»?ETetl*<!l  tti  •itif  it  \i»fl  bf'wu 
• '      no,  i^j.-fige  T^met,  Ji j [rj^t h.  iHfii. 

Da.    J.    COLLI  a     BROWNE'S 
CMLOKODYKE  .  tl^e  TRUE 
PALLIATIVE 

^7BU}tALaIA  OOXJT.CANCKR 
^TOOrTHACHK  aHltTItATlHiC 


THt 
OREAT     SPEClflO 
FOR    (^JHOL^RA. 

LA&RBCKA,  DYiENTXmT 

^^NERAL  BOARD  Of  BEALTB 
Lotadon,  RE  PORT  th*t1t  ACTTS  m  a 
CUARM,  one  dome  irtDor»lU  ikiffl- 
cSent.  Dr.  GIB  HON,  Armj  Slfldicul 
SlAff,  Cftlcnlt*.  BLatfidi :  "a  DOSES 
COMPLETRLT  CURED  HE  of 
DLARRHi^A." 
To  J.  T.  DavksifoitiTj  Londan^ 
Dijfcit  gin,— We  torLflTiiCulatB  jon 
apoD  iht  irfda4[ire«d  re pu (Allan  thin 
iuntli-eiieeTDed  iBedicinw  h*M  «*rnHd 
for  lU*lf  »U  over  th«  Eut,  Ab  a  r«. 
ttned^  of  fiD4*ral  utkliLf^  we  mucb 
qii^tioii  wb&T.her  «  lh»tter  if  LmporU 
ed^  and  we  nhftl)  be  g\m(i  tohf^Kr  at  it* 
fihdiTiraplaCff  m  <J^«rj  An^kKliidUn 
bom^.  1  he  ot.b€r  brand  ^^  we  am. 
bafi'p.T  itt  naj,  are  now  rele|^al«d  to  the 
natsvei  bataan,  anrL  Juiiglni  from 
their  lile^  we  f»ncy  tberr  aoloum 
there  w&ll  be  but  evan^r^jent.  Wi 
ri»tilrl  muttiplT  inAnancei  ad  i^nilbtit 
of  tbri-  t]iira'^>rrliTiRrT  PiTicArv  of  DR. 
COLLIS  BROW  WE  a  OHLORO^ 
PTNEm  Difl,rrh*r&  aad  Djfttnu'ry, 
BpaflTTti^,  (jrmiiLj]!!,  Neuralina,  the  Vo- 
mitingT'Of  Prujf nancy,  aud  aAareneraj 
i^iatiTfl,  that  have  occurrwl  nnder 
our  personal  dhuerr'atioa  durinfr 
man;  jeafft.  Id  ChoL^raLe  Dlarrbcu, 
aod  fttan  iD  tlu  more  btrrible  fomui 


of  C'ljuLt^rj*  114%^ if,  wt>  tiAve  witxLt:jwii.'a 
Its  AuriM'iiiiiflj  ODDtToUing  |jow#r 
Wft  h-fcTe  n*tver  tued  anj  otn*r  farm 
of  thU  tnect Seine tban  CoUia  brawns'k, 
from  k  flriii  DODTiotloD  that  II  li  dec^ 


dedb  tbfl  beit^acid  alio  frota  *  i«ti>« 
of  tiMtj  «e  owe  to  ibe  profeuloD  anit 
the  puiDlic^  a4  wa  art  oT  opinion  thai 


the  iabwtltudoD  of  anj  other  thas 
CoMtB  BrowneVJiiadehb«r»te  breach 
of  faith  oil  the  pATt  of  the  cliemiiiti  tu 
pri^cr1.b«r  and  patiC'Dt  alike, —  Wf 
aro,  Sir,  fakhfanj  joun,  GYUEH  i 
CO.,  M^hrrt  of  tJu;  PAarm.  SoCi*i»  ttf 
(/r#nl  Antiiln,  UKtmiMtM  0/  BU  Exeal 

Dia..  J.  COLLIS  BUOWWE-ft 
l:H  LO  liOD Y  N  E  ii  a  Ihmld  nw- 
dicirn*  which  aii;j<nti#«q  PAIN  o* 
b:Vb:ilY  K[?fD,«rT<»rdii  a  cakm,  t^ 
fre»h5nr  ile^p  ^iTHOtlT  HEAD^ 
ACHE,  and  INVIOORATES  the 
PTTOTiJi  ^jBT<?n>  when  eg Jmuaied. 


DR.    J,    COLLlfl    BROWN^S 
C  D  L<  ^H  O I )  Y  N  E  ra  ps  ill j  aOW 

Hhiirt  sll  BLtHrkK  of 

EPILEPBT.  SPASMS.  COLIO. 
P  ALP  rr  ATI  O  r* .  H  Y  STERIA 

Tmportaht  CAtrao^r.-Thi 

■  IMMENSE  SALE  of  thlt  RE- 
MEDY haa  ifiven  ri"*?^  lo  maiiT  U?*- 
fi  C  RU  P  U  LO\'  Fi  I  ^11 T  AT  1 0  N  B,  B# 
Cariefil  I  to  O  hute  rirt>  1'  riu  I  (>  M  ft(k .  Of  all 
Gh«tDi«tii,  U  liA..  ttH.  Oil^  aad^ii.  Of\. 

JgoLi  MAifpr*cTijaia, 
J  .T,D  A  T  sv  roiT,SX,(}t,  KiUHUet.  W  .O. 


PARTRID6E  &  COOPER, 

W&£bo\tMt  aiOi  Sletatl  ^atnifacturing  i^tattonnrd, 

191  &  192  FLEET  ST.,  AID  1  &  2  CHAICERT  LAIE,  LOIDOI. 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Tbe  Yellnm  Wove  CInb  House  Paper. 

ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Samflb  Box  Pobt-vrxi  for  S4  Stamps. 


The  Royal  Gonrts  Paper 

AND  ENVELOPES  TO  MATOH. 

Samplb  Box  Poot-vrd  for  18  Btamph. 


SampUs  and  Prices,  toith  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Library  and  Office  Reguisites,  forwarded  post-free. 


DO  NOT  LET  YOUR  CHILD  DIEieo 

PenningB*  Childran's  Powden  PraTent  GonTolfUns.  ^ 

ARE    COOLINQ    AND    800THINQ.  Tl 

m 


Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis. 

FENNIN6S' 


5  rtlMlllbo  ^IIIHB     IIFIICDC 

s  CHILDREN'S  POWDERS. s  ..2?.5n:^??^"*' 


F»r  Children  CutHng  their  Teeth,  to  ^prevent  ConvuMoru. 


^  C0U6HS,  COLDS,  ASTHMAS,  &e. 


Do  not  eontain  Calomel.  Opium.  Morphia,  or  anything  Injnriouf  to  H   MiSSSnlf.  ??iJ?!Lii.lie^J?r  l!"*  **"  *^'^^**' 


CO 

< 


a  tender  balie. 

Sold  in  lUunped  bone,  at  1«.  I^d  and  U  9d.  (great  Mvlng).  with  fldl  ^ 

direeUons.   Sent  port-free  tor  15  etampe.  «. 

IMreet  to  Alvsbd  Fmbmimob,  Weet  Cowea,  I.W.  ^ 

Rend  FENNINOS'  EVERT  MOTHER'S  BOOK,  which  eon-  ^ 

tains  waivable  Hints  on  Feeding.  Teething,  Weaning.  Sleeping,  *e.  O 

Ack  ronr  Chemist  for  a  frbr  copy.  r 


directions,  sent  post-free  for  15  stamps.    Direct 
to  Alfrid  FursiKOB,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


The  largest  slse  boxes,  U.  9d.  (S5  stsmpa,  post- 
iree).  contain  three  times  the  quantity  or  thr 
small  boxes. 


ReadFENNINOS'  EVERTBODY's 
DOCTOR.  Sent  poet  free.  IS  stamps.  Direct 
A.  FsRHiHes,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


FSNNIN08'  EVSBT   MOTHSB'S  BOOK  sent  post-free  on  applioation  by  letfer 
or  post  o«rd.    Direct  to  Aiired  Fexmings,  "West  Cowe««  LVT*. 


Fry's  Cocoa 


•  DlIKO*^        ^^ "^'^^  MEDALS 


awarded  to  the  Firm 


Concentrared' 
•Cocoa 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FORASAMPLEATESi  imunIAIS 
J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

BILLIARD  TABLES  nr.i.li5l»ll.. 

COTTIGE  BILLIARD  ASH  JMIM  TABLES. 
THE  'COLD  RESISTING'  BILLIARD  CUSHION 

Never  gets  hard  in  Coldest  Climates. 
j\o  Country  House  should  hewithoiit  them.     Old  Tables  can  he  Jitt*'d  nnth  these  Patent  Cashionx. 

By  the  use  of  which  a  player  may  improve  his  game  20  in  1(X).    Price  1/8  per  post. 

'      THE   PATENT   BRIDGE   OR   FINGER-REST, 

To  support  the  hand  when  playing.     Price  \s.  and  Ijt.  6rf.    Invaluable  for  the  spot  stroke. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS,  Soho  Square,  W. 

Crosse  &  Blackwell's 

SUPERIOR  CALVES'-FEET  JELLIES, 

GRANGE,  LEMON,   MADEIRA,  and  VANILLA  FLAVOURS, 

ARE  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS 
In  Bottles  bearing   CROSSE   &  BLACKWELL'S  names  on  the  labels. 


LIEBIC  COMPANY  S 

EXTRACT 
OF  MEAT 


Cookery  Books  post  tree  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Company, 
9  Fenehurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


\»  Ask  fop  the  COMPANY'S  Extract,  and  see  that  it  bears  Baron  Uebig's 
Signature  In  Blue  Ink  across  the  Label. 

8PQTTISWOODE    A    CO.    PRINTERS.    NEW-STREET    SQUARE,    LONDON. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Acting 

By  William  Archer 
Statement  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman    .    • 

By'Q'  .    . 

Coquilles 

By  Augustus  Manston 
The  Unemployed  and  the 'Donn^^^^  • 

I.  By  Miss  Trench.     2.  By  the  Editor 

Refugium  Peccatorum 

h^-    <    By  E.  Nesrit 

Peter  Grant's  Wooing   .    .        •    « 

By  Mrs.  Parr 
One  Traveller  Returns.    {ConcM)  .    .    •  ^^ 

By    David    Christie    Murray    and    Henry 
Herman                 * 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship 

By  Andrew  Lang 
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'THE  STOMACH  BOVERNS  THE  WORLD.' 

Gbnebal  Gordon'. 
DEPARTED  ERRORS.—*  Our  pait  beeomei  the  mightiest  Teaeher  to  our  7UTirR£  ; 
looking   back  over  the  Tombs   of  DEPABTEB   EBE0S8,  we  behold   by  the  side  of 
each  the  face  of  a  WAENINO  ANOEL/  '  Lobd  Lytton. 


'  Thou  comest  iu  suuh  a  questionable  &hApe,'—S^aJteip€are. 


APTER  A  LAY'S  PLEASTTRE 

USE 

ENO'S  'FROIT  SALT' 

AND 

ENO'S 'VEGETABLE  MOTO; 

*  Men  laugh  and  riot  till  the  feast  is  o>r, 
Then  comes  the  reckoning,  and  they  lan^rb 
no  more.' 

'Moderation  is  the  sillcen  string 

running   through    the    pearl 

chain  of  all  virtues/ 

Bishop  Hall. 

DEAWINO  AN  OVEBDRAFT  ON  TH£ 
BANK  OF  LIFE.— Late  hours,  fagg<>d, 
unnatural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air,  too 
rich  food,  alcoholic  drink,  gonty,  rheumatic,  aud 
other  blood  poisons,  feverish  cold,  biliousne^. 
sick  headache,  skin  eruptions,  pimples  on  the 
face,  want  of  appetite,  soiu-ness  of  the  stomach . 
aw.— Use  ENu'S  *PRU1T  SALT'  (and  ENO'i^ 
<  VEG  BTABLB  MOTO '  as  occasion  may  require  >. 
They  are  everything  you  could  wish  as  a  simple 
and  natural  health-giving  agent.  Yon  caunot 
overstate,  their  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood 
pure  and  free  from  disea:^ 


HOW  to  AVOID  the  INJUBIOUS  BPPBCTS  of  STIMULANTS. 

THE  pceeent  system  of  living— partaking  of  too  rich  foods,  as  pastry,  saccharine  and  fatty  substances,  aleohoUe 
drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amuunt  of  exercise— frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilious 
people,  unless  they  ^re  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  that  porter,  mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark 
sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ;  while  Ucrht  white  winea,and  gia 
or  whisky  largely  diluted  with  soda-water,  will  be  found  the  least  ohjeotionable.  EISO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  an<i 
ENO'S  'VEGETABLE  MOTO'  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver;  they  possess 
the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  place  the  invalid  on  the  right  track  to 
health.  A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  BNOS  *  FRUIT  SALT  *  and  ENO'S  '  VEGETABLE 
MOTO ' :  therefore  no  family  should  ever  be  \\ithont  them. 

ENO'S    •  FRUIT    SALT'    versus    BRANDY. 

*nnHERE  wfre  a  few  attacks  of  mild  dysentery,  brought  mainly  on  by  ill-considered  demotion  to  brandy,  or 
JL     biliousness  produced  by  the  same  cause.    For  the  hitter  we  used  to  swear  by  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  which 
is  simply  invaluable.'— ii!V<»  •  Coral  Lands,'  Vol.  I. 

HEADACHE,   DISORDERED  STOMACH,  AND   NERVOUS   DISEASES. 

CR  k  BOUTT  RHEUMATIC  COIDITIOI  OF    THE  BLOOD,    PR0DUCII6    LIVER    DISTUR8UCE,   UVER    ilOilESTIOI, 

BIIMRT  OISTURBMCE,  MD  PERilSTIIB  IIOIBESTIOI,  USE 

ENO'S  «v£:g£:tasi:.c:    imeoto.' 

A  short  trial  will  prove  ENO'S  •  VEGETABLE  MOTO '  to  be  of  the  highest  excellence  as  a  natural,  simple. 
and  painless  Tonic  Aperient,  and  in  every  way  as  simple  as  sound  Ripe  Fruit;  should  be  kept  ready  for  any 
emergency  in  headache  and  disordered  stomach,  flatulence  (or  wind  on  the  stomach),  ko.  dec. 

OF  SLEEP,  SORROW,  ANXIOUS  CARE.— Few  know  the  great  value  of  half  adoaen  of  n&tive 
oysters  <or  more,  well  chewed),  with  fresh  lemon  juice  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  once, 
twice,  o?  thrice  a  day  ;  also,  when  necessary,  take  one  of  Eno's  *  Vegetable  Motos.*  Both  oysters  and  *  Ve^table 
Motos*  are  of  the  very  highest  excellence  in  restoring  any  functional  derangement  of  the  liver  or  digestive 
organs ;  they  qreate  a  natural  and  healthy  force  by  natural  means.    Inadvanced  life  they  are  beyond  praise. 

WEST     INDIES. 

To  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno,  London.—*  Please  send  me  a  further  supply  of  your  '*  VEGETABLE  MOTO"  to  the  value 
of  the  P.O.  Order  enclosed  (eight  shillings).  The  first  small  parcel  received  came  up  fully  to  what  is  written  of 
them.— St.  Kitts,  Wet  Indies,  11th  Oct.  1887.' 

C'A  UTION.^Examin^ each  Bottle,  and  see  the  Capsule  is  marked  '  ENO'S*     Without  it,  pov  hare  been  imposed  on 
bjf  a  worthless  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemists.    Directions  m  Sixteen  Languages  Hov  to  Prerent  Disease. 

t  PBEPAREU  ONLY  AT 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  Pomeroy  Street,  New  Cross  Road,  LoHdon,  S.E. 
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Eve. 

By  the  Author  of  *  John  Herring,'  *  Mehalah,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

discoveries. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  summer  evening.  Eve  from  her  window  saw 
Jasper  in  the  garden ;  he  was  trimming  the  flower-beds,  which 
had  been  neglected  since  Christopher  Davy  had  been  ill.  The  men 
were  busy  on  the  ferm,  too  busy  to  be  taken  oflF  for  flower-gardening. 
Barbara  had  said  one  day  that  it  was  a  pity  the  beds  were  not  put 
to  rights;  and  now  Jasper  was  attending  to  her  wishes  during 
her  absence.  Mr.  Jordan  was  out.  He  had  gone  forth  with  his 
hammer,  and  there  was  no  telling  when  he  would  return.  Eve  dis- 
liked being  alone.  She  must  talk  to  some  one.  She  brushed  her 
beautiful  hair,  looked  in  the  glass,  adjusted  a  scarf  round  her  shoul- 
ders, and  in  a  coquettish  way  tripped  into  the  garden  and  began  to 
pick  the  flowers,  peeping  at  Jasper  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes, 
to  see  if  he  were  observing  her..  He,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  what  she  was  doing.  In  a  fit  of  impatience,  she  flung  the  auri- 
culas and  polyanthus  she  had  picked  on  the  path,  and  threw  herself 
pouting  into  the  nearest  garden  seat. 

*  Mr.  Jasper ! '  she  called ;  *  are  you  so  mightily  busy  that  you 
cannot  afford  me  a  word  ? ' 

*  I  am  always  and  altogether  at  your  service,  dear  Miss  Eve.' 

*  Why  have  you  taken  to  gardening  ?    Are  you  fond  of  flowers  ? ' 

*  I  am  devoted  to  flowers.' 
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*  So  am  I.     I  pick  them.' 

« And  throw  them  away,'  said  Jasper,  stooping  and  collecting 
those  she  had  strewn  on  the  path. 

<  Well — I  have  not  the  patience  to  garden.  I  leave  all  that 
to  Barbara  and  old  Christopher.  I  wish  things  generally,  gardens 
included,  would  go  along  without  giving  trouble.  I  wish  my  sister 
were  home.' 

*  To  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility  and  trouble.' 

*I  hate  trouble,'  said  Eve,  frankly,  *and  responsibility  is  like 
a  burr  in  one's  clothes — detestable.  There !  you  are  laughing  at 
me,  Mr.  Jasper.' 

*  I  am  not  laughing ;  I  am  sighing.' 

*  Oh,  you  are  always  sad.' 

*  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner.  You  cannot 
expect  to  have  your  sister  at  your  elbow  throughout  life,  to  fan  oflF 
all  the  flies  that  tease  you.' 

*  If  I  have  not  Bab,  I  shall  have  some  one  else.' 

*  Miss  Barbara  might  marry — ^and  then ^ 

*  Barbara  marry!'  exclaimed  Eve,  and  clapped  her  hands. 
*  The  idea  is  too  absurd.  Who  would  marry  her  ?  She  is  a  dear, 
darling  girl ;  but ' 

*  But  what,  missie  ? ' 

*  I  dare  say  I  shall  marry.' 

^  Miss  Eve !  listen  to  me.  It  is  most  likely  that  you  will  be 
married  some  day ;  but  what  then  ?  You  will  have  a  thousand 
more  cares  on  your  shoulders  than  you  have  now,  duties  you  will 
be  forced  to  bear,  troubles  which  will  encompass  you  on  all  sides.' 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  Eve,  with  a  twinkling  face,  and  a  sly  look 
in  her  eyes,  *  do  you  know,  Mr.  Jasper,  I  don't  think  I  shall  marry 
for  ever  so  long.  But  I  have  a  glorious  scheme  in  my  head.  As 
my  money  is  gone,  if  anything  should  happen  to  us,  I  should  dearly 
like  to  go  on  the  stage.     That  would  be  simply  splendid ! ' 

*  The  young  crows,'  said  Jasper  gravely,  *  live  on  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  then  they  are  covered  with  a  soft  shining  down.  After 
a  while  the  old  birds  bring  them  carrion,  and  when  they  have 
tasted  flesh,  they  no  longer  have  any  liking  for  dew.  Then  the 
black  feathers  sprout,  then  only.'  He  raised  his  dark  eyes  to  those 
of  Eve,  and  said  in  a  deep,  vibrating  voice,  *  I  would  have  this  sweet 
fledgling  sit  still  in  her  beautiful  Morwell  nest,  and  drink  only  the 
sparkling  drops  that  fall  into  her  mouth  from  the  finger  of  God. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  growing  black  feathers,  and  hopping 
about — a  carrion  crow.' 
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Eve  fidgeted  on  her  seat.  She  had  thrust  her  pretty  feet  before 
her,  clad  in  white  stockings  and  blue  leather  slippers,  one  on  the 
other ;  she  crossed  and  recrossed  them  impatiently. 

^  I  do  not  like  you  to  talk  to  me  like  this.  I  am  tired  of  living 
in  the  wilds  where  one  sees  nobody,  and  where  I  can  never  go  to 
theatre  or  concert  or  ball.  I  should — oh,  I  should  like  to  live  in 
a  town ! ' 

'  You  are  a  child,  Miss  Eve,  and  think  and  talk  like  a  child 
But  the  time  is  coming  when  you  must  put  away  childish  things, 
and  face  life  seriously.' 

*  It  is  not  wicked  to  want  to  go  to  a  town.  There  is  no  harm 
in  dreamiag  that  I  am  an  actress.  Oh ! '  she  exclaimed,  held  up 
her  hands,  and  laughed, '  that  would  be  too  delightful ! ' 

*  What  has  put  this  mad  fancy  into  your  head  ? ' 

*  Two  or  three  things.  I  will  confide  in  you,  dear  Mr.  Jasper, 
if  you  can  spare  the  time  to  listen.  This  morning,  as  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  no  one  to  talk  to,  I  thought  I  would  search  the 
garrets  here.  I  have  never  been  over  them,  and  they  are  extensive. 
Barbara  has  always  dissuaded  me  from  going  up  there  because  they 
are  so  dusty  and  hung  with  cobwebs.  There  is  such  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish heaped  up  and  packed  away  in  the  attics.  I  don't  believe 
that  Barbara  knows  what  is  there.  I  don't  fancy  papa  does.  Well ! 
I  went  up  to-day  and  found  treasures.' 

*  Pray,  what  treasures  ? ' 

^  Barbara  is  away,  and  there  is  no  one  to  scold.  There  are 
boxes  there,  and  old  chairs,  all  kinds  of  things ;  some  are  so  heavy 
I  could  hardly  move  them.  I  could  not  get  them  back  into  their 
places  again,  if  I  were  to  try.' 

*  So  you  threw  the  entire  garret  into  disorder  ? ' 

*  Pretty  well,  but  I  will  send  up  one  of  the  men  or  maids  to 
tidy  it  before  Barbara  comes  home.  Behind  an  old  broken  win- 
nowing machine — fancy  a  winnowing  machine  up  there! — and 
under  a  pile  of  old  pans  and  bottomless  crocks  is  a  chest,  to  which 
I  got  with  infinite  trouble,  and  not  till  I  was  very  hot  and  dirty. 
I  found  it  was  locked,  but  the  rust  had  eaten  through  the  hinges, 
or  the  nails  fastening  them;  and  after  working  the  lid  about 
awhile  I  was  able  to  lift  it.  What  do  you  suppose  I  found 
inside  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  guess.' 

*  No,  I  am  sure  you  cannot.  Wait — go  on  with  your  garden- 
ing.    I  will  bring  you  one  of  my  treasures.' 

She  darted  into  the  house,  and  after  a  few  minutes  Jasper  heard 
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a  tinkling  as  of  brass.    Then  Eve  danced  out  to  him,  laughing 
and  shaking  a  tambourine. 

*  I  suppose  it  belonged  to  you  or  Miss  Jordan  when  you  were 
children,  and  was  stowed  away  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  you  had  outgrown  toys.' 

*  No,  Mr.  Jasper,  it  never  belonged  to  either  Barbara  or  me. 
i  never  had  one.  Barbara  gave  me  everything  of  her  own  I  wanted. 
I  could  not  have  forgotten  this.  I  would  have  played  with  it  till 
I  had  broken  the  parchment  and  shaken  out  all  the  little  bells.' 

*  Give  it  to  me.  I  will  tighten  the  parchment,  and  then  you 
can  drum  on  it  with  your  fingers.'  He  took  the  instrument  from 
her,  and  strained  the  cover.  *  Do  you  know.  Miss  Eve,  how  to  use 
a  tambourine  ? ' 

*  No.     I  shake  it,  and  then  all  the  little  bells  tingle.' 

*Ye8,  but  you  also  tap  the  drum.  You  want  music  as  an 
accompaniment,  and  to  that  you  dance  with  this  toy.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  will  show  you  how  I  have  seen  it  played  by  Italian  and 
gipsy  girls.'  He  took  the  tambourine,  and  singing  a  lively  dance 
air  struck  the  dnun  and  clinked  the  brasses.  He  danced  before 
Eve  gravely,  with  graceful  movements. 

*That  is  it!'  cried  Eve,  with  eyes  that  flashed  with  delight, 
and  with  feet  that  itched  to  dance.  *  Oh !  give  it  me  back.  I 
understand  thoroughly  now,  thank  you — thank  you  so  heartily, 
dear  Mr.  Jasper.  And  now — ^I  have  not  done.  Come  up  into  the 
garret  when  I  call.' 

*  What  for  ?  To  help  you  to  make  more  rummage,  and  find 
more  toys  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  want  you  to  push  the  winnowing  machine  back,  and  to 
make  order  in  the  litter  I  have  created.' 

Jasper  nodded  good-humouredly. 

Then  Eve,  rattling  her  tambourine  over  her  head,  ran  in ;  and 
Jasper  resumed  his  work  at  the  flower-beds.  Barbara's  heliotrope, 
from  which  she  so  often  wore  a  fragrant  flower,  had  not  been  planted 
many  weeks.  It  was  straggling,  and  needed  pinning  down.  Her 
seedling  asters  had  not  been  pricked  out  in  a  bed,  and  they  were 
crowding  each  other  in  their  box.  He  took  them  out  and  divided 
their  interlaced  roots. 

*  Mr.  Jasper ! '  A  little  face  was  peeping  out  of  the  small  win- 
dow in  the  gable  that  lighted  the  attic.  He  looked  up,  waved  his 
hand,  and  laid  down  the  young  asters  with  a  sigh,  but  covered  their 
roots  with  earth  before  leaving  them. 

Then  he  washed  his  hands  at  the  Abbot's  Well,  and  slowly 
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ascended  the  stair  to  the  attic.  It  was  a  newel  stone  flight,  very 
narrow,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

When  he  reached  the  top  he  threw  up  a  trap  in  the  floor,  and 
pushed  his  head  through. 

Then,  indeed,  he  was  surprised,  llie  inconsiderate  Eve  had 
taken  some  candle  ends  and  stuck  them  on  the  binding  beam  of 
the  roof,  and  lighted  them.  They  cast  a  yellow  radiance  through 
the  vast  space,  without  illumining  its  recesses.  All  was  indistinct 
save  within  the  radius  of  a  few  feet  around  the  candles.  In  the 
far-off  blackness  was  one  silvery  grey  square  of  light — the  little 
gable  window.  On  the  floor  the  rafter  cast  its  shadow  as  a  bar 
of  ink. 

Jasper  was  not  surprised  at  the  illumination,  though  vexed  at 
the  careless  manner  in  which  Eve  had  created  it.  What  surprised 
him  was  the  appearance  of  the  young  girl.  She  was  transfigured. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  saffron-yellow  skirt  with  a  crimson  lattice 
of  ribbon  over  it,  figistened  with  bows,  and  covered  with  spangles. 
She  wore  a  crimson  velvet  bodice,  glittering  with  gold  lace  and 
bullion  thread  embroidery.  But  her  eyes  sparkled  brighter  than 
the  tarnished  spangles. 

The  moment  Jasper's  head  appeared  through  the  trap  in  the 
floor,  she  struck  the  timbrel,  anpl  clattered  the  jingles,  and  danced 
and  laughed.  Then  seeing  how  amazed  he  was  she  skipped 
coquettishly  towards  him,  rattled  her  drum  in  his  ear,  and  danced 
back  again  under  her  row  of  candles.  She  had  caught  the  very 
air  he  had  sung  recently,  when  showing  her  how  to  manage  the 
instrument.  She  had  heard  it  that  once,  but  she  had  seized  the 
melody,  and  she  sang  it,  and  varied  it  after  her  own  caprice,  but 
without  losing  the  leading  thread,  and  always  coming  back  to  the 
burden  with  a  similar  set  gesture  of  arms  and  feet,  and  stroke  of 
drum  and  clash  of  bells.  Then,  all  at  once,  one  of  the  candles  fell 
over  on  the  rafter  and  dropped  to  the  floor.  Eve  brought  her 
tambourine' down  with  a  crash  and  jangle ;  Jasper  sprang  forward, 
and  extinguished  the  candle  with  lids  foot. 

*  There !  Is  not  this  witchcraft  ? '  exclaimed  Eve.  *  Go  down 
through  the  trap  again,  Mr.  Jasper,  and  I  will  rejoin  you.  Not  a 
word  to  papa,  or  to  Barbie  when  she  returns.' 

<  I  will  not  go  till  the  candles  are  put  out  and  the  risk  of 
a  fire  is  past.  You  can  see  by  the  window  to  take  off  this 
trumpery.' 

*  Trumpery !  Oh,  Mr.  Jasper !  Trumpery ! '  she  exclaimed  in 
an  injured,  disappointed  tone. 
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*  Call  it  what  you  will.     Where  did  you  find  it  ? ' 

*  In  yonder  box.  There  is  more  in  it.  Do  go  now,  Mr.  Jasper ; 
I  will  put  out  the  candles — I  will,  honour  bright.' 

The  bailiff  descended,  and  resumed  his  work  with  the  asters. 
He  smiled,  and  yet  was  vexed  at  Eve's  giddiness.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  her,  she  was  but  a  child.  It  was  hard  not  to  look 
with  apprehension  to  her  future. 

Suddenly  he  stood  up  and  listened.  He  heard  the  clatter  of 
horse's  hoofs  in  the  lane.  Who  could  be  coming  ?  The  evening 
had  closed  in.  The  sun  was  set.  It  was  not  dark  so  near  mid- 
summer, but  dusk.  He  went  hastily  from  the  garden  into  the  lane, 
and  saw  the  young  groom  urging  on  his  fagged,  horse,  and  leading 
another  by  the  bridle,  with  a  lady's  saddle  on  it. 

*  Where  is  your  mistress  ?     Is  anything  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  answered  the  lad.  '  She  is  behind.  In  taking  off 
her  glove  she  lost  her  ring,  and  now  I  must  get  a  lantern  to  look 
for  it.' 

*  Nelly ' — that  was  the  horse — ^  is  tired.  I  will  get  a  light  and 
run  back.     Whereabouts  is  she  ? ' 

*  Oh,  not  a  thousand  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  moor.  The 
doctor  rode  with  us  part  of  the  way  from  Tavistock.  After  he  left. 
Miss  Barbara  took  off  her  glove  and  lost  her  ring.  She  won't  leave 
the  spot  till  it  be  found.' 

*  Go  in.  I  will  take  the  light  to  her.  Tell  the  cook  to  pre- 
pare supper.     Miss  Jordan  must  be  tired  and  hungry,' 
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Barbara's  ring. 

Jasper  quickly  got  the  lantern  out  of  the  stable,  and  lighted  the 
candle  in  the  kitchen.  Then  he  ran  with  it  along  the  rough,  stone- 
strewn  lane,  between  walls  of  moor-stone,  till  he  came  to  the  moor. 
He  followed  the  track  rather  than  road  which  traversed  it.  With 
evening,  clouds  had  gathered  and  much  obscured  the  light.  Never- 
theless, the  north  was  full  of  fine  silvery  haze,  against  which  stood 
up  the  curious  conical  hill  of  Brent  Tor,  crowned  with  its  little 
church. 

When  suddenly  Jasper  came  up  to  Miss  Jordan,  he  took  her 
unawares.    She  was  stooping,  searching  the  ground,  and,  in  her 
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dark-green  riding-habit,  he  had  mistaken  her  for  a  gorse  bush. 
When  he  arrived  with  the  lantern  she  rose  abruptly,  and  on  recog- 
nising the  young  man  the  riding-whip  dropped  from  her  hand. 

*  Mr.  Jasper ! '  she  exclaimed. 
^  Miss  Barbara ! ' 

They  stood  still  looking  at  each  other  in  the  twilight.  One  of 
her  white  hands  was  gloveless. 

*  What  has  brought  you  here  ? '  asked  Barbara,  stooping  and 
picking  up  her  whip  with  one  hand,  and  gathering  her  habit  with 
the  other. 

*  I  heard  that  you  had  lost  something.* 

*  Yes ;  I  was  thoughtless.  I  was  warm,  and  I  hastily  whisked 
off  my  glove  that  I  might  pass  my  hand  over  my  brow,  and  I  felt 
as  I  plucked  the  glove  away  that  my  aunt's  ring  came  off.  It  was 
not  a  good  fit.  I  was  so  foolish,  so  unnerved,  that  I  let  drop  the 
glove — and  now  can  find  neither.  The  ring,  I  suspect,  is  in  the 
glove,  but  I  cannot  find  that.  So  I  sent  on  Johnny  Ostler  for  the 
lantern.    I  supposed  he  would  return  with  it.' 

*  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  myself.  He  is  a  boy  and  tired 
with  his  long  journey ;  besides,  the  horses  have  to  be  attended  to. 
I  hope  you  are  not  displeased.' 

*  On  the  contrary,'  she  replied,  in  her  frank,  kindly  tone,  *  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  When  one  has  been  from  home  a  long  distance, 
it  is  pleasant  to  meet  a  messenger  from  home  to  say  how  all  are.' 

'  And  it  is  pleasant  for  the  messenger  to  bring  good  tidings* 
Mr.  Jordan  is  well ;  Miss  Eve  happy  as  a  butterfly  in  summer  over 
a  clover  field.' 

If  it  had  not  been  dusk,  and  Barbara  had  not  turned  her  head 
aside,  Jasper  would  have  seen  a  change  in  her  face.  She  suddenly 
bowed  herself  and  recommenced  her  search. 

*  I  am  very,  very  sorry,'  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *  I  am  not  able 

to  be  a  pleasant  messenger  to  you.     I  am '     She  half  raised 

herself,  her  voice  was  full  of  sympathy.  *  I  am  more  sorry  than  I 
can  say.' 

He  made  no  reply ;  he  had  not,  perhaps,  expected  much.  He 
threw  the  light  of  the  lantern  along  the  ground,  and  began  to  search 
for  the  glove. 

*  You  are  carrying  something,'  he  said ;  *  let  me  relieve  you. 
Miss  Jordan.' 

*  It  is — ^your  violin.* 

^Miss  Barbara!  how  kind,  how  good!  You  have  carried  it 
all  the  way?' 
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^Not  at  all.  JohnDj  Ostler  had  it  moet  part.  Then  Mr. 
Coyshe  carried  it.  The  bo;  could  not  take  it  at  the  same  time 
that  he  led  my  horse ;  you  understand  that  ? '  Her  voice  became 
cold,  her  pride  was  touched ;  she  did  not  choose  that  he  should 
know  the  truth. 

*  But  you  thought  of  bringing  it.' 

<  Not  at  all.  Your  father  insisted  on  its  being  taken  from  his 
house.  The  boy  has  the  rest  of  your  things,  as  many  as  could  be 
carried.' 

Nothing  farther  was  said.  They  searched  together  for  the 
glove.  They  were  forced  to  search  closely  together,  because. the 
lantern  cast  but  a  poor  light  round.  Where  the  glare  did  fall, 
there  the  tiny  white  clover  leaves,  fine  moor  grass,  small  delicately 
shaped  flowers  of  the  milkwort,  white  and  blue,  seemed  a  newly 
discovered  little  world  of  loveliness.  But  Barbara  had  other  matters 
to  consider,  and  scarcely  noticed  the  beauty.  She  was  not  sus- 
ceptible as  Eve  to  the  beautiful  and  picturesque.  She  was  looking 
for  her  glove,  but  her  thoughts  were  not  wholly  concerned  with 
the  glove  and  ring. 

*  Mr.  Jasper,  I  saw  your  father.'  She  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
their  heads  were  not  far  asunder.  *I  told  him  where  you 
were.' 

^  Miss  Barbara,  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  me  ?  Did 
he  say  anything  about  the— the  loss  of  the  money  ? ' 

*  He  refused  to  hear  about  you.  He  would  hardly  listen  to  a 
word  I  said.' 

*  Did  he  tell  you  who  took  the  money  ? ' 

*  No.'  She  paused.  *  Why  should  he  ?   I  know — it  was  you ' 

Jasper  sighed. 

*I  can  see,'  pursued  Barbara,  *that  you  were  hard  tried.  I 
know  that  you  had  no  happy  home,  that  you  had  no  mother,  and 

that  your  father  may  have  been  harsh  and  exacting ;  but — but ' 

her  voice  shook.  ^  Excuse  me,  I  am  tired,  and  anxious  about  my 
ring.  It  is  a  sapphire  surrounded  with  diamonds.  I  cannot  speak 
much.  I  ought  not  to  have  put  the  ring  on  my  finger  till  the 
hoop  had  been  reduced.     It  was  a  very  pretty  ring.' 

Then  the  search  was  continued  in  silence,  without  result. 

^  Excuse  me,'  she  said,  after  a  while,  ^  I  may  seem  engrossed 
in  my  loss  and  regardless  of  your  disappointment.  I  expected 
that  your  father  would  have  been  eager  to  forgive  you.  The  &ther 
of  the  prodigal  in  the  Gospel  ran  to  meet  his  repentant  son.  I  am 
sure — I  am  sure  you  are  repentant.' 
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*  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  redress  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done,'  said  Jasper,  calmly. 

*  I  entreated  JMr.  Babb  to  be  generous,  to  relax  his  severity, 
and  to  send  you  his  blessing.  But  I  could  not  win  a  word  of  kind- 
ness for  you,  Mr.  Ja^^per,  not  a  word  of  hope  and  love !  * 

*  Oh,  Miss  Jordan,  how  good  and  kind  you  are ! ' 

*  Mr.  Jasper,'  she  said,  in  a  soft  tremulous  voice,  *  I  would  take 
the  journey  readily  over  again.  I  would  ride  back  at  once,  and 
alone  over  the  moor,  if  I  thought  that  would  win  the  word  for  you. 
I  believe,  I  trust,  you  are  repentant,  and  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  strengthen  your  good  resolution,  and  save  your  soul.' 

Then  she  touched  a  gorse  bush  and  made  her  hand  smart  with 
the  prickles.  She  put  the  ungloved  hand  within  the  radius  of  the 
light,  and  tried  to  see  and  remove  the  spines. 

*  Never  mind,'  she  said,  forcing  a  laugh.  '  The  ring,  not  the 
prickles,  is  of  importance  now.  If  I  do  not  find  it  to-night,  I  shall 
send  out  all  the  men  to-morrow,  and  promise  a  reward  to  quicken 
their  interest  and  sharpen  their  eyes.' 

She  put  her  fingers  where  most  wounded  to  her  lips.  Then, 
thinking  that  she  had  said  too  much,  shown  too  great  a  willing- 
ness to  help  Jasper,  she  exclaimed,  ^  Our  holy  religion  requires  us 
to  do  our  utmost  for  the  penitent.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  is  contrite.' 

*I  have  found  your  glove,'  exclaimed  Jasper,  joyously.  He 
rose  and  held  up  a  dogskin  riding-glove  with  gauntlet. 

*  Feel  inside  if  the  ring  be  there,'  said  Barbara.  *  I  cannot  do 
so  myself,  one  hand  is  engaged  with  my  whip  and  skirt.' 

*  I  can  feel  it — the  hoop — through  the  leather.' 

*  I  am  so  glad,  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Jasper.'  She  held 
out  her  white  hand  with  the  ring  finger  extended.  *  Please  put  it 
in  place,  and  I  will  close  my  fist  till  I  reach  home.' 

She  made  the  request  without  thought,  considering  only  that 
she  had  her  whip  and  gathered  habit  in  her  right,  gloved  hand. 

Jasper  opened  the  lantern  and  raised  it.  The  diamonds  spar- 
kled.    *  Yes,  that  is  my  ring,'  said  Barbara. 

He  set  the  lantern  on  a  stone,  a  slab  of  white  felspar  that  lay 
on  the  grass.  Then  he  lightly  held  her  hand  with  his  left,  and 
with  the  right  placed  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

But  the  moment  it  was  in  place  and  his  fingers  held  it  there  a 
shock  of  terror  and  shame  went  to  Barbara's  heart.  What  incon- 
siderateness  had  she  been  guilty  of!  The  reflection  of  the  light 
firom  the  white  felspar  was  in  their  faces.     In  a  moment,  unable 
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to  control  herself,  Barbara  burst  into  tears.  Jasper  stooped  and 
kissed  the  fingers  he  held. 

She  started  back,  snatched  her  hand  from  him,  clenched  her 
fist,  and  struck  her  breast  with  it.  *  How  dare  you !  You — ^you 
— the  escaped  convict!  Go  on;  I  will  follow.  You  have  in- 
sulted me.' 

He  obeyed.  But  as  he  walked  back  to  Morwell  ahead  of  her, 
he  was  not  cast  down.  Eve,  in  the  garret,  had  that  day  opened  a 
coflFer  and  made  a  discovery.  He,  too,  on  the  down,  had  wrenched 
open  for  one  moment  a  fast-closed  heart,  had  looked  in,  and 
made  a  discovery. 

When  Barbara  reached  her  home  she  rushed  to  her  room,  where 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  beat  and  beat  again,  with  her 
fists,  her  head  and  breast,  and  said, '  I  hate — I  hate  and  despise 
myself!     I  hate — oh,  how  I  hate  myself! ' 


CHAPTER    XX. 

PERPLEXITY. 

Barbara  was  roused  early  next  morning  by  Eve ;  Eve  had  overslept 
herself  when  she  ought  to  be  up  ;  she  woke  and  rose  early  when 
another  hour  of  rest  would  have  been  a  boon  of  rest  to  poor  Bar- 
bara. The  sisters  occupied  adjoining  rooms  that  communicated, 
and  the  door  was  always  open  between  them.  When  Eve  was 
awake  she  would  not  suffer  her  sister  to  sleep  on.  She  stooped 
over  her  and  kissed  her  closed  eyes  till  she  woke.  Eve  had  thrown 
open  the  window,  and  the  sweet  fresh  air  blew  in.  The  young 
girl  was  not  more  than  half  dressed.  She  stood  by  Barbara's,  bed 
with  her  lovely  hair  dishevelled  about  her  head,  forming  a  halo  of 
red-gold  glory  to  her  face.  That  face  was  lovely  with  its  delicate 
roses  of  health  and  happiness,  and  the  blue  eyes  twinkling  in  it 
full  of  life  and  fun.  Her  neck  was  exposed.  She  folded  her 
slender  arms  round  Barbara's  head  and  shook  it,  and  kissed  again, 
till  the  tired,  sleep-stupefied  girl  awoke. 

*  I  cannot  sleep  this  lovely  morning,'  said  Eve ;  then,  with  true 
feminine  Twn-aequUur :  *  So  you  must  get  up,  Barbie.' 

*  Oh,  Eve,  is  it  time  ? '  Barbara  sat  up  in  bed  instantly  wide 
awake.  Her  sister  seated  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  laid 
her  hand  in  her  lap. 
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'  Eve ! '  exclaimed  Barbara,  suddenly,  *  what  have  you  there — 
on  your  finger  ?    Who  gave  you  that  ? ' 

<  It  is  a  ring,  Bab.  Is  it  not  beautiful — a  forget-me-not  of 
turquoise  set  in  a  circlet  of  gold  ? ' 

*  Who  gave  it  you,  Eve  ? ' 

*  A  pixy  gift ! '  laughed  the  girl,  carelessly. 

^This  will  not  do.  You  must  answer  me.  Where  did  you 
get  it?' 

*  I  found  it.  Barbie.' 

*  Found  it — where  ? ' 

*  Where  are  forget-me-nots  usually  found?'  Then  hastily, 
before  her  sister  could  speak,  *  But  what  a  lovely  ring  you  have 
got  on  your  pin-cushion,  Bab !  Mine  cannot  compare  with  it.  Is 
that  the  ring  I  heard  the  maids  say  you  lost  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dear.' 

*  How  did  you  recover  it  ?    Who  found  it  for  you  ? ' 

*  Jasper.' 

Eve  turned  her  ring  on  her  finger. 

*  My  darling,'  said  Barbara,  *  you  have  not  been  candid  with 
me  about  that  ring.    Did  Dr.  Coyshe  give  it  to  you  ? ' 

*  Dr.  Coyshe !  Oh,  Barbara,  that  ever  you  should  think  of  me 
as  aspiring  to  be  Mrs.  Squash ! ' 

*  When  did  you  get  the  ring  ? ' 

*  Yesterday.' 

'  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?    You  must  tell  me.' 

*  I  have  already  told  you — I  found  it  by  the  wood,  as  truly  as 
you  found  yours  on  the  down.' 

Suddenly  Barbara  started,  and  her  heart  beat  fast. 

'Eve! — ^where  is  the  ribbon  and  your  mother's  ring?  You 
used  to  have  that  ring  always  in  your  bosom.  Where  is  it  ?  Have 
you  parted  with  that  ? ' 

Eve's  coloTur  rose,  flushing  face  and  throat  and  bosom. 

*  Oh,  darling ! '  exclaimed  Barbara,  *  answer  me  truly.  To  whom 
have  you  given  that  ring  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  given  it ;  I  have  lost  it.  You  must  not  be  angry 
with  me,  Bab.  You  lost  yours.'  Eve's  eyes  sank  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  voice  faltered. 

The  elder  sister  did  not  speak  for  a  moment ;  she  looked  hard 
at  Eve,  who  stood  up  and  remained  before  her  in  a  pretty  peni- 
tential attitude,  but  unable  to  meet  her  eye. 

Barbara  considered.  Whom  could  her  sister  have  met  ?  There 
was  no  one,  absolutely  no  one  she  could  think  of,  if  Mr.  Coyshe 
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were  set  aside,  but  Jasper.  Now  Barbara  had  disapproved  of  the 
way  in  which  Eve  ran  after  Jasper  before  she  departed  for  Ash- 
burton.  She  had  remonstrated,  but  she  knew  that  her  remon- 
strances carried  small  weight.  Eve  was  a  natural  coquette.  She 
loved  to  be  praised,  admired,  made  much  of.  The  life  at  Morwell 
was  dull,  and  Eve  sought  society  of  any  sort  where  she  could  chatter 
and  attract  admiration  and  provoke  a  compliment.  Eve  had  not 
made  any  secret  of  her  liking  for  Jasper,  but  Barbara  had  not 
thought  there  was  anything  serious  in  the  liking.  It  was  a  child's 
fancy.  But  then,  she  considered,  would  any  man's  heart  be  able 
to  withstand  the  pretty  wiles  of  Eve  ?  Was  it  possible  for  Jasper 
to  be  daily  associated  with  this  fairy  creature  and  not  love  her  ? 

*  Eve,'  said  Barbara,  gravely,  *  it  is  of  no  use  trying  conceal- 
ment with  me.  I  know  who  gave  you  the  ring.  I  know  more 
than  you  suppose.' 

^  Jasper  has  been  telling  tales,'  exclaimed  Eve. 

Barbara  winced,  but  did  not  speak. 

Eve  supposed  that  Jasper  had  informed  her  sister  about  the 
meeting  with  Watt  on  the  Raven  Bock. 

*Are  you  going  to  sleep  again?'  asked  Eve,  as  Barbara 
had  cast  herself  back  on  her  pillow  with  the  face  in  it.  The  elder 
sister  shook  her  head  and  made  a  sign  with  her  hand  to  be  left 
alone. 

When  Barbara  was  nearly  dressed.  Eve  stole  on  tiptoe  out  of 
her  own  room  into  that  of  her  sister.  She  was  uneasy  at  Barbara's 
silence ;  she  thought  her  sister  was  hurt  and  offended  with  her. 
So  she  stepped  behind  her,  put  her  arms  round  her  waist,  as  Bar- 
bara stood  before  the  mirror,  and  her  head  over  her  sister's  shoulder, 
partly  that  she  might  kiss  her  cheek,  partly  also  that  she  might 
see  her  own  face  in  the  glass  and  contrast  it  with  that  of  Barbara. 
^  You  are  not  cross  with  me  ? '  she  said  coazingly. 

*  No,  Eve ;  no  one  can  be  cross  with  you.'  She  turned  and 
kissed  her  passionately.  ^  Darling !  you  must  give  back  the  little 
ring  and  recover  that  of  your  mother.' 

^  It  is  impossible,'  answered  Eve. 

'  Then  I  must  do  what  I  can  for  you,'  Eaid  Barbara.  Barbara 
was  resolved  what  to  do.  She  would  speak  to  her  father,  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  before  that  she  must  have  a  word  on  the  matter  with 
Jasper.  It  was  impossible  to  tolerate  an  attachment  and  secret 
engagement  between  him  and  her  sister. 

She  sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  privately  to  the  young 
man,  and  easily  found  one.    But  when  they  were  together  alone, 
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she  discovered  that  it  was  not  easy  to  approach  the  topic  that  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

*  I  was  very  tired  last  night,  Mr.  Jasper,'  she  said,  *  overtired, 
and  I  am  hardly  myself  this  morning.  The  loss  of  my  aimt,  the 
funeral,  the  dividing  of  her  iKwr  little  treasiu-es,  and  then  the 
lengthy  ride,  upset  me.  It  was  very  ridiculous  of  me  last  night 
to  cry,  but  a  girl  takes  refuge  in  tears  when  overspent,  it  relieves 
and  even  refreshes  her.' 

Then  she  hesitated  and  looked  down.  But  Barbara  had  a  strong 
will,  and  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  what  she  believed 
to  be  right,  allowed  no  weakness  to  interfere  with  the  execution. 

*  And  now  I  want  to  speak  about  something  else.  I  must  beg 
you  will  not  encourage  Eve.  She  is  a  child,  thoughtless  and  foolish.' 

*  Yes ;  she  should  be  kept  more  strictly  guarded.  I  do  not 
encourage  her.  I  regret  her  giddiness,  and  give  her  good  advice, 
which  she  casts  to  the  winds.  Excuse  my  saying  it,  but  you  and 
Mr.  Jordan  are  spoiling  the  child.' 

*  My  father  and  I  spoil  Eve !    That  is  not  possible.' 

*  You  think  so ;  I  do  not.  The  event  will  prove  which  is  right, 
Miss  Jordan.' 

Barbara  was  annoyed.  What  right  had  Jasper  to  dictate  how 
Eve  was  to  be  treated  ? 

^  That  ring,'  began  Barbara,  and  halted. 

^  It  is  not  lost  again,  surely ! '  said  Jasper. 

Barbara  frowned.  *  I  am  not  alluding  to  my  ring  which  you 
found  along  with  my  glove,  but  to  that  which  you  gave  to  Eve.' 

'  I  gave  her  no  ring ;  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

*  It  is  a  pretty  little  thing  and  a  toy.  Of  course  you  only  gave 
it  her  as  such ;  but  it  was  unwise.' 

*  I  repeat,  I  gave  her  no  ring.  Miss  Jordan.' 

<  She  says  that  she  found  it ;  but  it  is  most  improbable.' 
Jasper  laughed,  not  cheerfully ;  there  was  always  a  sadness  in 
his  laughter.  ^  You  have  made  a  great  mistake.  Miss  Jordan.  It 
is  true  that  your  sister  found  the  ring.  That  is,  I  conclude  she 
did,  as  yesterday  she  found  a  chest  in  the  garret  full  of  old  mas- 
querading rubbish,  and  a  tambourine,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.* 
A  load  was  taken  off  Barbara's  mind.  So  Eve  had  not  deceived 
her. 

*  She  showed  me  a  number  of  her  treasures,'  said  Jasper.  *  No 
doubt  whatever  that  she  found  the  ring  along  with  the  other 
trumpery.* 

Barbara's  face  cleared.  She  drew  a  long  breath.  <  Why  did 
not  Eve  tell  me  all  ? '  she  said. 
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*  Because,'  answered  the  young  man,  ^  she  was  afraid  you  would 
be  angry  with  her  for  getting  the  old  tawdry  stuflF  out  of  the  box, 
and  she  asked  me  not  to  tell  you  of  it.  Now  I  have  betrayed  her 
confidence,  I  must  leave  to  you,  Aliss  Jordan,  to  make  my  peace 
with  Miss  Eve.' 

^  She  has  also  lost  something  that  hung  round  her  throat.' 
^  Very  likely.     She  was,  for  once,  hard  at  work  in  the  garret, 

moving  boxes  and  hampers.    It  is  lying  somewhere  on  the  floor. 

If  you  wish  it  I  will  search  for  her  ornament,  and  hope  my  success 

will  be  equal  to  that  of  last  night.'    He  looked  down  at  her  hand. 

The  ring  was  not  on  it.     She  observed  his  glance  and  said  boldly — 

*  My  ring  does  not  fit  me,  and  I  shall  reserve  it  till  I  am  old,  or 
till  I  find  some  young  lady  friend  to  whom  I  must  make  a  wedding 
present.'  Then  she  turned  away.  She  walked  across  the  Abbot's 
Meadow,  through  which  the  path  led  to  the  rocks,  because  she 
knew  that  Eve  had  gone  in  that  direction.  Before  long  she  en- 
countered her  sister  returning  with  a  large  bunch  of  foxgloves  in 
her  hand. 

*  Do  look,  Bab ! '  exclaimed  Eve,  *  is  not  this  a  splendid  sceptre  ? 
A  wild  white  foxglove  with  thirty-seven  bells  on  it.' 

*  Eve !  *  said  Barbara,  her  honest  face  alight  with  pleasure ;  *  my 
dearest,  I  was  wrong  to  doubt  you.  I  know  now  where  you  found 
the  ring,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  cross  about  it.  There,  kiss  and 
make  peace.' 

*  I  wish  the  country  folk  had  a  prettier  name  for  the  foxglove 
than,^op-a-cfocfc,'  said  Eve. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Barbara,  *  you  shall  show  me  the  pretty  things 
you  have  found  in  the  attic' 

'What— Bab?' 

*  I  know  all  about  it.    Jasper  has  proved  a  traitor.' 

*  What  has  he  told  you?' 

*  He  has  told  me  where  you  found  the  turquoise  ring,  together 
with  a  number  of  fancy-ball  dresses.' 

Eve  was  silent.  A  struggle  went  on  in  her  innocent  heart. 
She  hated  falsehood.  It  pained  her  to  deceive  her  sister,  who  had 
such  perfect  faith  in  her.  She  felt  inclined  to  tell  her  all,  yet  she 
dared  not  do  so.  In  her  heart  she  longed  to  hear  more  of  Martin. 
She  remembered  his  handsome  face,  his  flattering  and  tender  words, 
the  romance  of  that  night.    No !  she  could  not  tell  Barbara. 

*  We  will  go  together  into  the  garret,'  said  Barbara,  ^  and  search 
for  your  mother's  ring.  It  will  easily  be  found  by  the  blue  ribbon 
to  which  it  is  attached.' 
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Then  Eve  laughed,  held  her  sister  at  arms'  length,  thrusting  the 
great  bunch  of  purple  and  white  foxgloves  against  her  shoulder,  so 
that  their  tall  heads  nodded  by  her  cheek  and  ear.  *  No,  Bab, 
sweet,  I  did  not  find  the  ring  in  the  chest  with  the  gay  dresses. 
I  did  not  lose  the  ring  of  my  mother's  in  the  loft.  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  but  I  tell  you  no  more.' 

*  Oh,  Eve!'  Barbara's  colour  faded.  *  Who  was  it?  I  implore 
you,  if  you  love  me,  tell  me.' 

*  I  love  you  dearly,  but  no.'  She  curtsied.  *  Find  out  if  you 
can.'    Then  she  tripped  away,  waving  her  foxgloves. 
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THE    SCYTHE    OF    TIME. 

*  My  papa !  my  darling  papa ! '  Eve  burst  into  her  father's  room. 

*  I  want  you  much  to  do  something  for  me.  Mr.  Jasper  is  so  kind. 
He  has  promised  to  have  a  game  of  bowls  with  me  this  evening 
on  the  lawn,  and  the  grass  is  not  mown.' 

*  Well,  dear,  get  it  mown,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  dreamily. 

*  But  there  is  no  man  about,  and  old  Davy  is  in  bed.  What 
am  I  to  do?' 

*  Wait  till  to-morrow.' 

*  I  cannot ;  I  shall  die  of  impatience.  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
a  game  of  bowls.  Do  you  not  see,  papa,  that  the  weather  may 
change  in  the  night  and  spoil  play  for  to-morrow  ? ' 

^  Then  what  do  you  wish  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  my  dear  papa,'  Eve  nestled  into  his  arms,  *  I  don't  want 
much,  only  that  you  would  cut  the  grass  for  me.  It  really  will 
not  take  you  ten  minutes.    I  will  promise  to  sweep  up  what  is  cut.' 

*  I  am  engaged.  Eve,  on  a  very  delicate  test.' 

*  So  am  I,  papa.' 

Mr.  Ignatius  Jordan  looked  up  at  her  with  dull  surprise  in 
his  eyes. 

*  I  mean,  papa,  that  if  you  really  love  me  you  will  jump  up  and 
mow  the  grass.  If  you  don't  love  me  you  will  go  on  muddling 
with  those  minerals  and  chemicals.' 

The  gaunt  old  man  stood  up.  Eve  knew  her  power  over  him. 
She  could  make  him  obey  her  slightest  caprice.  She  ran  before 
him  to  the  gardener's  tool-house  and  brought  him  the  scythe. 
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In  the  quadrangle  was  a  grass  plat,  and  on  this  Kve  had  de- 
cided to  play  her  game. 

*  All  the  balls  are  here  except  the  Jack,'  said  she.  *  I  shall 
have  to  rummage  everywhere  for  the  blackamoor ;  I  can't  think 
where  he  can  be.'  Then  she  ran  into  the  house  in  quest  of  the 
missing  ball. 

The  grass  had  been  left  to  grow  all  spring  and  had  not  been 
cut  at  all,  so  that  it  was  rank.  Mr.  Jordan  did  not  well  know  how 
to  wield  a  scythe.  He  tried,  and  met  with  so  little  success  that  he 
suspected  the  blade  was  blunt.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  tool- 
house  for  the  hone,  and,  standing  the  scythe  up  with  the  handle 
on  the  swath,  tried  to  sharpen  the  blade. 

The  grass  was  of  the  worst  possible  quality.  The  quadrangle 
was  much  in  shadow.  The  plots  were  so  exhausted  that  little 
grew  except  daisy  and  buttercup.  Jasper  had  already  told 
Barbara  to  have  the  wood-ashes  thrown  on  the  plots,  and  had 
promised  to  see  that  they  were  limed  in  winter.  Whilst  Mr. 
Jordan  was  honing  the  scythe  slowly  and  clumsily  Barbara  came 
to  him.  She  was  surprised  to  see  him  thus  engaged.  Lean,  hag- 
gard, with  deep-sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  he  lacked  bat 
the  hour-glass  to  make  him  stand  as  the  personification  of  Time. 
He  was  in  an  ill-humour  at  having  been  disturbed  and  set  to  an 
uncongenial  task,  though  his  ill-humour  was  not  directed  towards 
Eve.  Barbara  was  always  puzzled  by  her  father.  That  he  suffered, 
she  saw,  but  she  could  not  make  out  of  what  and  where  he  suffered, 
and  he  resented  inquiry.  There  were  times  when  his  usually 
dazed  look  was  exchanged  for  one  of  keenness,  when  his  eyes 
glittered  with  a  feverish  anxiety,  and  he  seemed  to  be  watching 
and  expecting  with  eye  and  ear  something  or  some  person  that 
never  came.  At  table  he  was  without  conversation ;  he  sat  morose, 
lost  in  his  own  thoughts,  till  roused  by  an  observation  addressed 
to  him.  His  temper  was  uncertain.  Often,  as  he  observed 
nothing,  he  took  offence  at  nothing;  but  occasionally  small 
matters  roused  and  unreasonably  irritated  him.  An  uneasy 
apprehension  in  Barbara's  mind  would  not  be  set  at  rest.  She 
feared  that  her  father's  brain  was  disturbed,  and  that  at  any  time, 
without  warning,  he  might  break  out  into  some  wild,  unreason- 
able, possibly  dreadful,  act,  proclaiming  to  every  one  that  what 
she  dreaded  in  secret  had  come  to  pass — total  derangement.  Of 
late  his  humour  had  been  especially  changeful,  but  his  eldest 
daughter  sought  to  convince  herself  that  this  could  be  accounted 
for  by  distress  at  the  loss  of  Eve's  dowry. 
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Barbara  asked  her  father  why  he  was  mowmg  the  grass  plot, 
and  when  he  told  her  that  Eve  had  asked  him  to  do  so  that  she 
might  play  bowls  that  evening  on  it,  she  remonstrated,  *  Whom  is 
she  to  play  with  ? ' 

*  Jasper  Babb  has  promised  her  a  game^  I  suppose  you  and  I 
will  be  dragged  out  to  make  up  a  party.' 

^  Oh,  papa,  there  is  no  necessity  for  your  mowing !  You  do 
not  understand  a  scythe.  Now  you  are  honing  the  wrong  way, 
blunting,  not  sharpening,  the  blade.' 

*  Of  course  I  am  wrong.     I  never  do  right  in  your  eyes.' 
*My  dear  father,'  said  Barbara,  hurt  at  the  injustice  of  the 

remark, '  that  is  not  true.' 

*  Then  why  are  you  always  watching  me  ?  I  cannot  walk  in 
the  garden,  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  door,  I  cannot  eat  a  meal,  but 
your  eyes  are  on  me.  Is  there  anything  very  frightful  about  me — 
anything  very  extraordinary  ?  No — it  is  not  that.  I  can  read 
the  thoughts  in  your  head.  You  are  finding  fault  with  me.  I 
am  not  doing  useful  work.  I  am  wasting  valuable  hours  over 
empty  pursuits.  1  am  eating  what  disagrees  with  me,  too  much, 
or  too  little.  Understand  this,  once  for  all.  I  hate  to  be  watched. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point — a  proof,  if  one  were  needed.  I  came  out 
here  to  cut  this  grass,  and  at  once  you  are  after  me.  You  have 
spied  my  proceedings.  I  must  not  do  this.  If  I  sharpen  the 
scythe  I  am  all  in  the  wrong,  blunting  the  blade.' 

The  tears  filled  Barbara's  eyes. 

*  I  am  told  nothing,'  continued  Mr.  Jordan.  *  Everything  I 
ought  to  know  is  kept  concealed  from  me,  and  you  whisper  about 
me  behind  my  back  to  Jasper  and  Mr.  Coyshe.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  papa ' 

*  It  is  true.  I  have  seen  you  talking  to  Jasper,  and  I  know  it 
was  about  me.  WTiat  were  you  trying  to  worm  out  of  him  about 
me  ?  And  so  with  the  doctor.  You  rode  with  him  all  the  way 
from  Tavistock  to  the  Down  the  other  day ;  my  left  ear  was 
burning  that  afternoon.  What  did  it  burn  for  ?  Because  I  was 
being  discussed.  I  object  to  being  made  the  topic  of  discussion. 
Then,  when  you  parted  with  the  doctor,  Jasper  Babb  ran  out  to 
meet  you,  that  you  might  learn  from  him  how  I  had  behaved, 
what  I  had  done,  whilst  you  were  away.  I  have  no  rest  in  my 
own  house  because  of  your  prying  eyes.  Will  you  go  now  and 
leave  me?' 

^  I  will  go  now,  certainly,'  said  Barbara,  with  a  gulp  in  her 
throat,  and  swimming  eyes, 
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'  Stay ! '  he  said,  as  she  turned.  He  stood  leaning  his  elbow 
on  the  head  of  the  scythe,  balancing  it  awkwardly.  *  I  was  told 
nothing  of  your  visit  to  Buckfastleigh.  You  told  Eve,  and  you  told 
Jasper — but  I,  who  am  most  concerned,  only  heard  about  it  by  a 
side-wind.  You  brought  Jasper  his  fiddle,  and  when  I  asked  how 
he  had  got  it.  Eve  told  me.  You  visited  his  father.  Well !  am  I 
nobody  that  I  am  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  ? ' 

^  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  tell,'  said  Barbara.  *  It  is 
true  I  saw  Mr.  Babb,  but  he  would  not  let  me  inside  his  house.' 

^  Tell  me,  what  did  that  man  say  about  the  money  ?' 

*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  his  paying  unless  he  be 
compelled.  He  has  satisfied  his  conscience.  He  put  the  money 
away  for  you,  and  as  it  did  not  reach  you  the  loss  is  yours,  and 
you  must  bear  it.' 

'  But,  good  heavens !  that  is  no  excuse  at  all.  The  base 
hypocrite!  He  is  a  worse  thief  than  the  man  who  stole  the 
money.     He  should  sell  the  fields  he  bought  with  my  loan.' 

*  They  were  fields  useful  to  him  for  the  stretching  of  the  cloth 
he  wove  in  his  factory;' 

*Are  you  trying  to  justify  him  for  withholding  payment?' 
asked  Mr.  Jordan.  *  He  is  a  hypocrite.  What  was  he  to  cry  out 
against  the  strange  blood,  and  to  curse  it  ? — ^he,  Ezekiel  Babb,  in 
whose  veins  ran  fraud  and  guile  ? ' 

Barbara  looked  wonderingly  at  him  through  the  veil  of  tears 
that  obscured  her  sight.     What  did  he  mean  ? 

*  He  is  an  old  man,  papa,  but  hard  as  iron.  He  has  white 
hair,  but  none  of  the  reverence  which  clings  to  age  attaches  to 
him.' 

*  White  hair ! '  Mr.  Jordan  turned  the  scythe,  and  with  the 
point  aimed  at,  missed,  aimed  at  again,  and  cut  down  a  white- 
seeded  dandelion  in  the  grass.  ^  That  is  white,  but  the  neck  is 
soft,  even  if  the  head  be  hard,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  pointing  to  the 
dandelion.     *  I  wish  that  were  his  head,  and  I  had  cut  through 

his  neck.    But  then ^  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  bewildered 

state — *the  blood  should  run  red — ^run,  run,  dribble,  over  the 
edge,  red.  This  is  milky,  but  acrid.'  He  recovered  himself.  *  I 
have  only  cut  down  a  head  of  dandelion.'  He  reversed  the  scythe 
again,  and  stood  leaning  his  arm  on  the  back  of  the  blade,  and 
staying  the  handle  against  his  knee. 

^  My  dear  father,  had  you  not  better  put  the  scythe  away  ? ' 

*  Why  should  I  do  that?  I  have  done  no  harm  with  it.  No 
one  can  set  on  me  for  what  I  have  cut  with  it — only  a  white  old 
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head  of  dandelion  with  a  soft  neck.  Think— if  it  had  been 
Ezekiel  Babb's  head  sticking  out  of  the  grass,  with  the  white  hair 
about  it,  and  the  sloe-black  wicked  eyes,  and  with  one  cut  of  the 
scythe— swish,  it  had  tumbled  over,  with  the  stalk  upwards,  bleed- 
ing, bleeding,  and  the  eyes  were  in  the  grass,  and  winking 
because  the  daisies  teased  them  and  made  them  water.' 

Barbara  wjis  distressed.  She  must  change  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  To  do  this  she  caught  at  the  ISrst  thing  that  came  into 
her  head. 

*Papa!  I  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Coyshe  was  talking  to  me 
about.  It  is  quite  right,  as  you  say,  that  you  should  know  all  ; 
it  is  proper  that  nothing  should  be  kept  from  you.* 

*  It  is  hardly  big  enough,'  said  Mr.  Jordan. 

*  What,  papa?' 

*  The  dandelion.  I  can't  feel  towards  it  as  if  it  were  Mr. 
Babb's  head.' 

*Papa,'  said  Barbara,  speaking  rapidly,  and  eager  to  divert  hig 
mind  into  another  channel,  ^papa,  dear,  do  you  know  that  the 
doctor  is  much  attached  to  our  pet  ? ' 

^  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Every  one  loves  Eve ;  if  they  do. 
not,  they  deserve  to  die.' 

*Papa!  He  told  me  as  much  as  that.  He  admires  her 
greatly,  and  t^ould  dearly  like  to  propose  for  her ;  but,  though  I 
do  not  suppose  he  is  bashful,  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  she  cares 
for  him.' 

*  Eve  shall  have  whom  she  will.  If  she  does  not  like  Coyshe^ 
she  shall  have  any  one  else.' 

'Then  he  hinted  that,  though  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  make 
himself  a  great  name  in  his  profession,  and  in  time  be  very 
irealthy,  that  yet  he  could  not  aflford  as  he  is  now  circumstanced 
to  marry  a  wife  without  means.' 

*  There !  there ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Jordan,  becoming  again 
excited.  *  See  how  the  wrong  done  by  Ezekiel  Babb  is  beginning 
to  work.  There  is  a  future,  a  fine  future  oflFering  for  my  child, 
but  she  cannot  accept  it.  The  gate  is  open,  but  she  may  not  pass 
through,  because  she  has  not  the  toll-money  in  her  hand.' 

'  Are  you  sure,  papa,  that  Mr.  Coyshe  would  make  Eve  happy  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.  What  is  this  place  for  her  ?  She  should 
be  in  the  world,  be  seen  and  received,  and  shine.  Here  she  is 
like  one  hidden  in  a  nook.  She  must  be  brought  out,  she  must 
})e  admired  by  all.' 

*  I  do  not  think  Eve  cares  for  him.' 
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But  her  father  did  not  hear  her ;  he  went  on,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  eyes  flashed,  and  spots  of  dark  red  colour  flared  on  his  cheek- 
bones. *  There  is  no  chance  for  poor  Eve  !  The  money  is  gone 
past  recovery.  Her  future  is  for  ever  blighted.  I  call  on  heaven 
to  redress  the  wrong.  I  went  the  other  day  to  Plymouth  to  hear 
Mass,  and  I  had  but  one  prayer  on  my  lips,  Avenge  me  on  my 
enemy !  When  the  choir  sang  "  Gloria  in  excdaia  DeOy^  I  heard 
my  heart  sing  a  bass,  "  On  earth  a  curse  on  the  man  of  ill-will." 
When  they  sang  the  Hosanna !  I  muttered,  ^'  Cursed  is  he  that 
Cometh  to  defraud  the  motherless ! "  I  could  not  hear  the  Bene- 
dictus.  My  heart  roared  out  "  Imprecatus  !  Imprecatua  sit !  " 
I  can  pray  nothing  else.  All  my  prayers  turn  sour  in  my  throat, 
and  I  taste  them  like  gall  on  my  tongue.* 

*  Oh,  papa !  this  is  horrible  ! ' 

Now  he  rested  both  his  elbows  on  the  back  of  the  blade  and 
raised  his  hands,  trembling  with  passion,  as  if  in  prayer.  His 
long  thin  hair,  instead  of  hanging  lank  about  his  head,  seemed  to 
bristle  with  electric  excitement,  his  cheeks  and  lips  quivered. 
Barbara  had  never  seen  him  so  greatly  moved  as  now,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do  to  pacify  him.  She  feared  lest  any  inter- 
vention might  exasperate  him  further. 

*  I  pray,'  he  began,  in  a  low,  vibrating  monotone,  *  I  pray  to 
the  God  of  justice,  who  protecteth  the  orphan  and  the  oppressed, 
that  He  may  cause  the  man  that  sinned  to  8u£fer;  that  He 
will  whet  His  gleaming  sword,  and  smite  and  not  spare — smite 
and  not  spare  the  guilty.'  His  voice  rose  in  tone  and  increased 
in  volume.  Barbara  looked  round,  in  hopes  of  seeing  Eve,  trust- 
ing  that  the  sight  of  her  might  soothe  her  father,  and  yet  afraid 
of  her  sister  seeing  him  in  this  condition. 

*  There  was  a  time,  seventeen  years  ago,'  continued  Mr. 
Jordan,  not  noticing  Barbara,  looking  before  him  as  if  he  saw 
something  &r  beyond  the  boundary  walls  of  the  house,  *  there 
was  a  time  when  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and  voice  to  curse  my 
child.  I  saw  the  black  cross,  and  the  shadow  of  Eve  against  it, 
and  he  with  his  cruel  black  hands  held  her  there,  nailed  her  with 
his  black  fingers  to  the  black  cross.  And  now  I  liil  my  soul  and 
my  hands  to  God  against  him.  I  cry  to  Heaven  to  avenge  the  inno- 
cent. Raise  Thy  arm  and  Thy  glittering  blade,  0  Lord,  and  smite ! ' 

Suddenly  the  scythe  slipped  from  under  his  elbows.  He 
uttered  a  sharp  cry,  staggered  back,  and  fell. 

As  he  lay  on  the  turf,  Barbara  saw  a  dark  red  stain  ooze 
from  his  right  side,  and  spread  as  ink  on  blotting-paper.     Thet 
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point  of  the  gcjrthe  had  entered  his  side.  He  ptit  his  hand  to  the 
wound,  and  then  looked  at  his  palm.  His  face  turned  livid.  At 
that  moment,  just  as  Barbara  sprang  to  her  father,  having  re- 
covered from  the  momentary  paralysis  of  terror,  Eve  bounded 
from  the  hall-door  holding  a  ball  over  her  head  in  both  hands, 
and  shouting  joyously,  *  I  have  the  Jack !     I  have  the  Jack ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE     RED     STREAK. 


Barbara  was  not  a  girl  to  allow  precious  moments  to  be  lost ; 
instead  of  giving  way  to  emotion  and  exclamations,  she  knelt  and 
tore  off  her  father's  waistcoat,  ripped  his  shirt,  and  found  a  gash 
under  the  rib ;  tearing  off  her  kerchief  she  ran,  sopped  it  in  cold 
water,  and  held  it  tightly  to  the  wound. 

^  Bun,  Eve,  run — summon  help ! '  she  cried.  But  Eve  was 
powerless  to  be  of  assistance ;  she  had  turned  white  to  the  lips, 
had  staggered  back  to  the  door,  and  sent  the  Jack  rolling  over 
the  turf  to  her  father's  feet. 

^  I  am  faint,'  gasped  poor  Eve.     ^  I  cannot  see  blood.' 

^You  must,'  exclaimed  Barbara,  ^command  yourself.  King 
the  alarm-bell ;  Jasper — some  one — will  hear.' 

^  The  power  is  gone  from  my  arms,'  sobbed  Eve,  shivering. 

*  CaU  one  of  the  maids.     Bid  her  ring,*  ordered  the  elder. 
Eve,  holding  the  sides  of  the  door  to  prevent  herself  from 

falling,  deadly  white,  with  knees  that  yielded  under  her,  staggered 
into  the  house. 

Presently  the  old  bell  hung  in  a  pent-house  over  the  roof  of 
the  chapel  began  to  give  tongue. 

Barbara,  kneeling  behind  her  father,  raised  his  head  on  her 
bosom,  and  held  her  kerchief  to  his  side.  The  first  token  of 
returning  consciousness  was  given  by  his  hands,  which  clutched 
at  some  grass  he  had  cut.    Then  he  opened  his  eyes. 

<  Why  is  the  bell  tolling  ? ' 

*  Dear  papa !  it  is  calling  for  help.  You  must  be  moved.  You 
are  badly  hurt.' 

*I  feel  it.  In  my  side.  How  was  it?  I  do  not  remember. 
Ah !  the  scythe.     Has  the  blade  cut  deep  ? ' 

^  I  cannot  tell,  papa,  till  the  doctor  comes.  Are  you  easier 
now?' 
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^  You  did  it.  Interfering  with  me  when  I  was  mowing.  Teasing 
me.  You  will  not  leave  me  alone.  You  are  always  watching 
me.  You  wanted  to  take  the  scythe  from  me.  If  you  had  left 
me  alone  this  would  not  have  happened.' 

'  Never  mind,  darling  papa,  how  it  happened.  Now  we  must 
do  our  best  to  cure  you.' 

*Am  I  badly  hurt?  What  are  these  women  coming  crowding 
round  me  for  ?  I  do  not  want  the  maids  here.  Drive  them  back, 
Barbara.' 

Barbara  made  a  sign  to  the  cook  and  house  and  kitchen  maids 
to  stand  back. 

*  You  must  be  moved  to  your  room,  papa.' 

*  Am  I  dying,  Barbara  ?  ' 

*  I  hope  and  trust  not,  dear.* 

<  I  cannot  die  without  speaking ;  but  I  will  not  speak  till  I 
am  on  the  point  of  death.' 

*  Do  not  speak,  father,  at  all  now.' 

He  obeyed  and  remained  quiet,  with  his  eyes  looking  up  at 
the  sky.  Thus  he  lay  till  Jasper  arrived  breathless.  He  had 
beard  the  bell,  and  had  run,  suspecting  some  disaster. 

*  Let  me  carry  him,  with  one  of  the  maids,'  said  Jasper. 

^  No,'  answered  Barbara.  ^  You  shall  take  his  shoulders,  I  his 
feet.  We  will  carry  him  on  a  mattress.  Cook  and  Jane  have 
brought  one.    Help  me  to  raise  him  on  to  it.' 

Jasper  was  the  man  she  wanted.  He  did  not  lose  his  head. 
He  did  not  ask  questions,  how  the  accident  had  happened  ;  he  did 
not  waste  words  in  useless  lamentation.  He  sent  a  maid  at 
once  to  the  stable  to  saddle  the  horse.  A  girl,  in  the  country, 
can  saddle  and  bridle  as  well  as  a  boy. 

*  I  am  oflf  for  the  doctor,'  he  said  shortly,  as  soon  as  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Jordan  removed  to  the  same  downstairs  room  in  which 
he  had  so  recently  lain  himself. 

*  Send  for  the  lawyer,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  who  had  lain  with  his 
eyes  shut. 

*  The  lawyer,  papa  I  * 

*  I  must  make  my  will.  I  might  die,  and  then  what  would 
become  of  Eve  ? ' 

*  Ride  on  to  Tavistock  after  you  have  summoned  Mr.  Coyshe,' 
said  Barbara.  .         .  .... 

When  Jasper  was  gone.  Eve,  who  had  been  fluttering  about 
the  door,  came  in,  and  threw  herself  sobbing  on  her  knees  by 
her  father's  bed.  He  put  out  his  hand,  stroked  her  brow,  and 
called  her  tender  names. 
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She  was  in  great  distress,  reproaching  herself  for  having  asked 
him  to  mow  the  grass  for  her ;  she  charged  herself  with  having 
wonnded  him. 

*  No— no,  Eve  ! '  said  her  father,  *  It  was  not  yonr  fault. 
Barbara  would  not  let  me  alone.  She  interfered,  and  I  lost  my 
balance.' 

^  I  am  so  glad  it  was  not  I,'  sobbed  Eve. 

*  Let  me  look  at  you.     Stand  up,'  he  said. 

She  rose,  but  averted  her  face  somewhat,  so  as  not  to  see  the 
blood  on  the  sheet.  He  had  been  caressing  her.  Now,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  he  saw  a  red  streak  across  her  forehead. 

*  My  child !  what  is  that  ?  You  are  hurt !  Barbara,  help  ! 
She  is  bleeding.' 

Barbara  looked. 

*  It  is  nothing,'  she  said ;  ^  your  hand,  papa,  has  left  some  of 
its  stains  on  her  brow.  Come  with  me.  Eve,  and  I  will  wash  it 
clean." 

The  colour  died  completely  out  of  Eve's  face,  and  she  seemed 
again  about  to  &int.  Barbara  hastily  bathed  a  napkin  in  fresh 
water,  and  removed  all  traces  of  blood  from  her  forehead,  and 
then  kissed  it. 

*  Is  it  gone  ? '  whispered  Eve. 
<  Entirely.' 

^  I  feel  it  still.  I  cannot  remain  here.'  Then  the  young  girl 
crept  out  of  the  room,  hardly  able  to  sustain  herself  on  her  feet. 

When  Barbara  was  alone  with  her  father,  she  said  to  him,  in 
her  quiet,  composed  tones,  ^  Papa,  though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
think  this  wound  will  prove  fatal,  I  am  glad  you  have  sent  for 
Lawyer  Knighton,  because  you  ought  to  make  your  will  and 
provide  for  Eve.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  when  I 
was  on  my  way  home  from  Ashburton.' 

*  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  ? ' 

^  Papa !  I've  been  thinking  that  as  the  money  laid  by  for 
Eve  is  gone  for  ever,  and  as  my  aunt  has  left  me  a  little  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  you  ought  to  giveMorwell  to  Eve — 
that  is,  for  the  rest  of  your  term  of  it,  some  sixty-three  years,  I 
think.  If  you  like  to  make  a  little  charge  on  it  for  me,  do  so, 
but  do  not  let  it  be  much.  I  shall  not  require  much  to  make  me 
happy.  I  shall  never  many.  If  I  had  a  good  deal  of  money  it 
is  possible  some  man  would  be  base  enough  to  want  to  marry  me 
for  it ;  but  if  I  have  only  a  little,  no  one  will  think  of  asking  me. 
There  is  no  one  whom  I  care  for  whom  I  would  dream  of  taking — 
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under  no  circumstances — nothing  would  move  me  to  it— nothing. 
And  as  an  old  maid,  what  could  I  do  with  this  property  ?  Eve 
must  marry.  Indeed,  she  can  have  almost  any  one  she  likes.  I 
do  not  think  she  cares  for  the  doctor,  but  there  must  be  some 
young  squire  about  here  who  would  suit  her.' 

^  Yes,  Barbara,  you  are  right.' 

^I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  she  said,  smiled,  and  coloured, 
pleased  with  his  commendation,  so  rarely  won.  <  No  one  can  see 
Eve  without  loving  her.  I  have  my  little  scheme.  Captain 
Cloberry  is  coming  home  from  the  army  this  ensuing  autumn, 
and  if  he  is  as  nice  as  his  sisters  say — then  something  may  come 
of  it.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  Eve  cares  or  does  not  care  for 
Mr.  Coyshe.  He  has  not  spoken  to  her  yet.  I  think,  papa,  it 
would  be  well  to  let  him  and  every  one  know  that  Morwell  is  not 
to  come  to  me,  but  is  to  go  to  Eve.  Then  every  one  will  know 
what  to  expect. 

*It  shall  be  so.  If  Mr.  Knighton  comes,  I  will  get  the 
doctor  to  be  in  the  room  when  I  make  my  will,  and  Jasper  Eabb 
also.'  He  considered  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  ^  In  spite  of  all 
— there  is  good  in  you,  Barbara.  I  forgive  you  my  wound. 
There — ^you  may  kiss  me.' 

As  Barbara  wished,  and  Mr.  Jordan  intended,  so  was  the  will 
executed.  Mr.  Knighton,  the  solicitor,  arrived  at  the  same  time 
as  the  surgeon ;  he  waited  till  Mr.  Coyshe  had  bandaged  up  the 
wound,  and  then  he  entered  the  sick  man's  room,  summoned  by 
Barbara. 

*  My  second  daughter,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  illegitimate.  My  elder  daughter  has  urged  me  to  do  what  I 
likewise  feel  to  be  right — to  leave  my  title  to  Morwell  estate 
to  Eve.' 

*  What  is  her  surname — I  mean  her  mother's  name  ? ' 

*  That  you  need  not  know.  I  leave  Morwell  to  my  daughter 
Eve,  commonly  called  Eve  Jordan.    That  is  Barbara's  wish.' 

*  I  urged  it  on  my  father,'  said  Barbara. 

Jasper,  who  had  been  called  in,  looked  into  her  face  with  an 
expression  of  admiration.  She  resented  it,  frowned,  and  averted 
her  head. 

When  the  will  had  been  properly  executed,  the  doctor  left  the 
room  with  Jasper.  He  had  already  given  his  instructions  to 
Barbara  how  Mr.  Jordan  was  to  be  treated.  Outside  the  door  he 
found  Eve  fluttering,  nervous,  alarmed,  entreating  to  be  reassured 
as  to  her  father's  condition. 
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^  Dear  Barbie  disturbed  him  whilst  he  was  mowing,'  she  said, 
^  and  he  let  the  scythe  slip,  and  so  got  hurt.'  She  was  readily 
consoled  when  assured  that  the  old  gentleman  lay  in  no  imme- 
diate danger.  He  must,  however,  be  kept  quiet,  and  not  allowed 
to  leave  his  bed  for  some  time.  Then  Eve  bounded  away,  light 
as  a  roe.  The  reaction  set  in  at  once.  She  was  like  a  cork  in 
water,  that  can  only  be  kept  depressed  by  force;  remove  the 
pressure  and  the  cork  leaps  to  the  surface  again. 

Such  was  her  nature.     She  could  not  help  it. 

^  Mr.  Jasper,'  said  the  surgeon,  ^  I  have  never  gone  over  this 
property.  If  you  have  a  spare  hour  and  would  do  me  a  favour,  I 
should  like  to  look  about  me.     The  quality  of  the  land  is  good  ? ' 

*  Excellent.' 

*  Is  there  anywhere  a  map  of  the  property  that  I  could  run  my 
eye  over  ? ' 

*  In  the  study.' 

*  What  about  the  shooting,  now  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  preserved.  If  it  were  it  would  hi  good,  the  cover  is 
so  fine.' 

^  And  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  timber.' 
After  about  an  hour  Mr.  Coyshe  rode  away.     *  Some  men  are 
Cyclopses,  as  far  as  their  own  interests  are  concerned,'  said  he  to 
himself;  *  they  carry  but  a  single  eye.     I  invariably  use  two.' 

In  the  evening,  when  Barbara  came  to  her  sister's  room  to  tell 
her  that  she  intended  to  sit  up  during  the  night  with  her  father, 
she  said :  ^  Mr.  Jasper  is  very  kind.  He  insists  on  taking  half  the 
watch,  he  will  relieve  me  at  two  o'clock.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you.  Eve  ? ' 

*  I  can  see  nothing,  Barbie,  but  it  is  there  still.' 

*  What  is?' 

^That  red  mark.  I  have  been  rubbing,  and  washing,  and  it 
bums  like  fire.' 

*  I  can  see,  my  dear  Eve,  that  where  you  have  rubbed  your 
pretty  white  delicate  skin,  you  have  made  it  red.* 

*  I  have  rubbed  it  in.  I  feel  it.  I  cannot  get  the  feel  away. 
It  stains  me.     It  hurts  me.     It  bums  me.' 


{To  be  contimied.) 
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The  Anatomy  of  Acting. 


To  the  average  intellect,  nothing  is  £0  alluring  as  a  paradox. 
The  reason  is  simple :  in  accepting  a  paradox,  the  average 
intellect  feels  that  it  has  risen  above  the  average.  Any  fool  can 
believe  what  is  possible  and  probable,  but  it  demands  no  ordinary 
gifts,  whether  mental  or  spiritual,  to  believe  what  is  absurd.  How 
*  many  an  old  philosophy '  has  been  based,  like  an  inverted  pyramid, 
on  an  almost  imperceptible  point  of  paradox !  How  many  a  world- 
embracing  creed  has  sprung  from  a  tiny  contradiction  in  terms  ! 
What  is  a  miracle,  indeed,  but  a  paradox  in  action  ?  He  who  has 
seen  a  table  dancing  a  hornpipe,  or  an  elderly  gentleman  reclining 
on  the  ceiling  instead  of  on  the  sofa,  naturally  feels  a  certain 
superiority  over  the  humdrum  folk  who  have  seen  no  miracles 
save  those  of  Mr.  Maskelyne.  And  if  it  seems  a  distin- 
guished thing  to  believe  a  paradox,  what  must  it  be  to  invent 
one  ?  Surely  the  summit  of  human  ambition.  Elizabeth  Hoar, 
whom  Emerson  used  to  call  Elizabeth  the  Wise,  defined  common 
sense  as  *  the  perception  of  the  inevitable  laws  of  existence.'  It 
should  follow,  conversely,  that  to  perceive  a  break  in  these  in- 
evitable laws  is  a  symptom  of  uncommon  sense ;  and  that  is  much 
the  more  popular  form  of  endowment. 

The  paradoxes  of  philosophy  generally  prove,  on  analysis,  to 
be  contradictions  in  terms ;  those  of  art,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  often  truisms  turned  inside  out.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  fair 
description  of  Diderot's  celebrated  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comidien. 
It  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth ;  but  in  so  feur  as  it 
is  true  it  is  not  in  the  least  paradoxical.  The  paradox  is  brought 
in,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  sheer  over-statement,  more  often 
by  means  of  a  little  nimble  jugglery  with  ambiguous  terms.  It 
is  easier  to  suspect  Diderot  of  deliberate  sleight  of  hand  than  of 
involuntary  blundering ;  and  I  see  no  escape  from  this  alternative. 

*  We  look  for  an  impartial  investigation,'  the  reader  may  here 
exclaim,  *  and  behold !  the  investigator  sets  forth  with  a  profession 
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of  prejudice.'  The  impartiality  of  an  inquirer,  however,  is  not 
like  that  of  a  judge.  The  inquirer  may,  or  rather  must,  start  with 
a  theory;  his  impartiality  consists  in  fairly  stating  the  whole 
evidence,  against  his  theory  as  well  as  for  it.  My  theory  is 
founded  on  an  examination  of  the  Paradoa^  from  within ;  * 
it  is  now  my  business  to  approach  the  Pouradoxe  from  without, 
bringing  together  all  the  evidence  I  can  obtain  upon  the  points 
which  have  been  so  much  and  so  earnestly  debated.  Not  even  the 
firmest  believer  in  Diderot — not  even  M.  Coquelin,  who  says,  *  Je 
tiens  que  ce  paradoxe  est  la  v^rit^  mfeme ' — will  deny  that  the 
philosopher  founded  his  doctrine  on  slender  evidence.  A  few  anec- 
dotes, and  these  of  doubtfril  interpretation,  are  all  that  he  advances 
in  support  of  it.  *  Able  as  he  was,'  a  distinguished  actress  writes 
to  me,  *  Diderot,  both  in  his  Paradoxe  and  elsewhere,  spoke  with- 
out that  intimate  knowledge  which  only  actors  of  the  highest 
order  can  possess.'  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect,  both  from 
biographical  records  and  from  the  courteous  communications  of 
living  artists,  the  views  and  experiences  of  *  actors  of  the  highest 
order.'  On  one  point,  however,  I  venture  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  quoted  above.  I  believe  that  not  only  *  actors  of  the 
highest  order,'  but  every  intelligent  artist  who  studies  himself  and 
others,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  I 
have  therefore  drawn  no  invidious  distinction  between  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  lights  of  the  theatrical  firmament,  but  have  ac- 
cepted for  what  it  is  worth  every  ray  of  illumination  which  has 
reached  me.  Diderot  might  object  that  his  theory  applies  only 
to  the  greatest  actors;  that  he  does  not  deny  that  second-rate 
actors  feel  and  depend  on  feeling ;  nay,  that  he  expressly  affirms  it. 
If  we  define  the  great  actor  as  *  he  who  does  not  feel,'  all  controversy 
is  of  course  at  an  end,  for  Diderot  is  safe  in  the  inexpugnable 
fortress  of  a  circular  argument.  But  if  we  define  the  great  actor 
as  *  he  who  powerfully  affects  his  audiences ' ;  if  we  learn  that  many 
of  the  greatest  actors  (in  this  sense)  confess  to  feeling  acutely 
and  are  observed  by  themselves  and  others  to  exhibit  many  symp- 
toms of  acute  feeling,  some  of  which  are  quite  involuntary,  and 
(being  invisible  to  the  ordinary  spectator)  are  of  no  direct  use  in 
heightening  the  illusion ;  if  we  discover  that  in  all  grades  of  the 
art  the  majority  of  players  find  by  experience  that  they  tend  to 
produce  a  better  effect  when  they  feel  a  part  than  when  they  play 
it  mechanically ;  if  we  can  find,  in  certain  laws  of  mental  and 

'  See  The  Theatre,  March  1884. 
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physical  action  and  reaction,  a  rational  explanation  of  this  ten- 
dency ;  and  if  we  can  ascertain  with  tolerable  clearness  the  artis- 
tic checks  and  limitations  to  which  feeling  must  be  subjected — 
then,  surely,  we  shall  have  made  a  considerable  breach  even  in 
the  irregular  and  baffling  bastions  of  Diderot's  position.  To  this 
end  we  should  hear  not  only  Hamlet  but  the  Player  King,  not  only 
Romeo  and  Juliet  but  Friar  Laurence  and  the  Fiery  Tybalt. 

Only  a  part  of  the  evidence  which  I  expect  to  obtain  is  as  yet 
before  me ;  but  I  scarcely  regret  the  circumstances  which  compel 
me  to  present  my  case,  at  the  outset,  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
fashion.  The  time  will  come,  later  on,  for  a  fuller  and  more 
systematic  statement  of  facts,  accompanied  by  a  more  elaborate 
commentary.  There  are  innumerable  subtleties  in  the  psychology 
of  art — ^most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  psychology  of  acting — and  this 
is  not  the  place  to  unravel  them.  One  day  I  hope  to  make  the 
attempt ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  enough  to  do  in  roughly 
classifying  the  steadily  increasing  mass  of  evidence.  To  the  artists 
who  have  already  been  good  enough  to  render  me  their  assistance  I 
return  my  warmest  thanks.  No  word  that  they  have  said  or  written 
has  been  without  its  effect ;  for  even  the  lightest  expression  of 
opinion  has  a  cumulative  weight.  Many  of  them  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  placing  no  small  reliance  on  my  discretion.  I  trust 
they  will  find  no  reason  to  think  their  confidence  misplaced. 

11. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  lay  before  the  reader  the  full  text 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  *  Actors'  Catechism.*  I  print 
the  questions  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  pamphlet  issued  to  the 
dramatic  profession.  Some  of  them  are  not  so  aptly  framed  as  I 
could  wish,  the  answers  having  in  several  cases  suggested  a  more 
precise  and  lucid  form  of  words.  Were  I  now  re-issuing  them,  I 
should  even  omit  one  or  two  questions  and  insert  others  in  their 
place.  They  are  here  presented,  however,  with  all  their  imper- 
fections :  for  these  were  the  questions  answered,  not  their  ideal 
substitutes. 

1.  In  moving  situations,  do  tears  come  to  your  eyes  ?  Do  they  come 
unbidden  t  Can  yon  call  them  up  and  repress  them  at  will  ?  In  de- 
livering pathetic  speeches  does  your  voice  break  of  its  own  accord  1  Or 
do  you  deliberately  simulate  a  broken  voice  ?  Supposing  that,  in  -the 
same  situation,  you  on  one  night  shed  real  tears  and  speak  with  a 
genuine  '  lump  in  your  throat/  and  on  the  next  night  simulate  these 
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affections  without  physically  ezperienciDg  them:   on  which  occasion 
should  you  expect  to  produce  the  greater  eflect  upon  your  audience  t 

2.  '  When  Macready  played  Virginius  after  burying  his  loved 
daughter,  he  confessed  that  his  I'eal  experience  gave  a  new  force  to  his 
acting  in  the  most  pathetic  situations  of  the  play.'  Have  you  any 
analogous  experience  to  relate  ?  Has  the  memory  of  a  bygone  emotion 
(whether  recent  or  remote)  in  your  personal  life  influenced  your  acting 
in  a  similar  situation  ?  If  so,  was  the  influence,  in  your  opinion,  for 
good  or  for  ill  %    And  what  was  the  e  fleet  upon  the  audience  1 

3.  In  scenes  of  laughter  (for  instance,  Charles  Surface's  part  in 
the  screen  scene,  or  Lady  Teazle's  part  in  the  quarrel  with  Sir  Peter), 
do  you  feel  genuine  amusement  Y  Or  is  your  merriment  entirely 
assumed)  Have  you  ever  laughed  on  the  stage  until  the  tears  ran 
down  your  face  %  or  been  so  overcome  with  laughter  as  to  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  continuing  your  part  1  And  in  either  of  these  cases,  what  has 
been  the  effect  upon  the  audience  % 

4.  Do  yott  ever  blush  when  representing  bashfulness,  modesty,  or 
fibame  %  or  turn  pale  in  scenes  of  terror  1  or  grow  pui<ple  in  the  flooe  in 
scenes  of  rage  %  or  have  you  observed  these  physical  manifestations  in 
other  artists  f  On  leaving  the  stage  after  a  scene  of  terror  or  of  rage, 
can  you  at  once  repress  the  tremor  you  have  been  exhibiting,  and 
restore  your  nerves  and  muscles  to  their  normal  quietude  f 

5.  A  distinguished  actor  informs  me  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
perspiring  freely  while  acting ;  but  that  the  perspiration  varies,  not  so 
much  with  the  physical  exertion  gone  through,  as  with  the  emotion 
experienced.  On  nights  when  he  was  not  'feeling  the  part,'  he  has 
played  Othello  '  without  turning  a  hair,'  though  his  physical  effort  was 
at  least  as  great  as  on  nights  when  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  Does 
your  experience  tally  with  this  ?  Do  you  find  the  fieitigue  of  playing  a 
part  directly  proportionate  to  the  physical  exertion  demanded  by  it  %  or 
dependent  on  other  causes  1 

6.  Have  you  ever  played  a  comic  part  when  labouring  under 
severe  sorrow  or  mental  depression  t  If  so,  have  you  produced  less 
eflbct  than  usual  upon  the  audience  %  or  more  effect  %  Have  you  ever 
played  a  tragic  part  while  enjoying  abnormal  exhilaration  of  spirits  % 
If  so,  how  has  your  playing  been  affected  ) 

7.  It  used  to  be  said  of  a  well-known  actor  that  he  put  on  in 
the  morning  the  character  he  was  to  play  at  night  \  that  on  days  when 
he  was  to  play  Ilichard  III.  he  was  truculent,  cynical,  and  cruel,  while 
on  days  when  he  was  to  play  Mercutio  or  Benedick  he  would  be  all 
grace,  humour,  and  courtesy.  Are  you  conscious  of  any  such  tendency 
in  yourself  f  or  have  you  observed  it  in  others)  In  the  green-room, 
between  the  acts,  have  you  any  tendency  to  preserve  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  character  you  are  playing  1  or  have  you  observed  such  a 
tendency  in  others  % 

8.  G.  H.  I/ewffif  relates  how  ISfacready,  as  Shylock,  used  to  shake 
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a  ladder  violently  before  going  on  for  the  scene  with  Tubal,  in  order 
to  get  up  'the  proper  state  of  white  heat';  also  how  liston  was 
overheard  '  cursing  and  spluttering  to  himself,  as  he  stood  at  the  side 
scene  waiting  to  go  on  in  a  scene  of  comic  rage.'  Have  you  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  thus  '  striking  twelve  at  once '  f  If  so,  how  do  you 
overcome  it  % 

9.  Can  you  give  any  examples  of  the  two  or  more  strata  of  oon- 
'  sciousnessy  or  lines  of  thought,  which  must  co-exist  in  your  mind  while 

acting  %  Or,  in  other  words,  can  you  describe  and  illustrate  how  one 
part  of  your  mind  is  intent  on  the  character,  while  another  part  is 
watching  the  audience,  and  a  third  (perhaps)  given  up  to  some  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  recollection  or  anticipation  in  your  private  life  f 

10.  Does  your  personal  feeling  (such  as  love,  hatred,  respect,  scorn) 
towards  the  actor  or  actress  with  whom  you  happen  to  be  playing  affect 
your  performance  f  If  so,  in  what  way  %  Should  you  play  Borneo 
better  if  you  were  in  love  with  your  Juliet,  than  if  i^e  were  quite  in- 
different to  you  f  And  if  you  happened  to  dislike  or  despise  her,  how 
would  that  influence  your  acting  f 

11.  Diderot  tells  how  Lekain,  in  a  scene  of  violent  emotion,  saw 
an  actress's  diamond  earring  lying  on  the  stage,  and  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  kick  it  to  the  wing  instead  of  treading  on  it.  Can  you 
relate  any  similar  instances  of  presence  of  mind  t  And  should  you 
regard  them  as  showing  that  the  actor  is  personally  unmoved  by  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  figuring  ?  Have  you  ever  suffered  from  inability 
to  control  laughter  at  some  chance  blunder  or  unrehearsed  incident  f 
And  do  you  find  less  or  greater  difficulty  in  controlling  it  when  yon  are 
absorbed  in  a  part  than  when  you  are  comparatively  unmoved  Y  Are 
^n  apt  to  be  thrown  off  the  rails  (so  to  speak)  by  trifling  sounds  among 
the  audience  (a  cough  or  a  sneeze),  or  by  slight  noises  which  reach  your 
ear  from  behind  the  scenes,  or  from  the  street  % 

12.  With  reference  to  long  runs:  does  frequent  repetition  induce 
callousness  to  the  emotions  of  a  parti  Do  you  continue  to  improve 
during  a  certain  number  of  representations  and  then  remain  stationary, 
or  deteriorate  1  Or  do  you  go  on  elaborating  a  part  throughout  a  long 
run  t  Or  do  you  improve  in  some  respects  and  deteriorate  in  others  1 
In  your  own  opinion,  do  you  act  better  on  (say)  the  tenth  night  than  on 
the  first  ?  and  on  the  fiftieth  than  on  the  tenth  1  Do  the  emotions  of  a 
part  *■  grip '  you  more  forcibly  on  one  night  than  on  another  1  If  so,  is 
there  any  corresponding  difference  in  your  'grip'  on  your  audience) 
[This  is  a  restatement  in  more  general  terms  of  the  last  question  in 
Section  I.]  Have  you  ever  over-rehearsed  a  part,  as  an  athlete  over- 
trains) Have  you  ever  played  a  part  until  it  has  become  nauseous  to 
you  9  If  so,  have  you  noticed  any  diminution  of  its  effect  upon  your 
audience  1 

13.  In  scenes  of  emotion  in  real  life,  whether  you  are  a  participant 
in  them  (e.g.  the  death-bed  of  a  relative)  or  a  casual  on-looker  (e.f .  i^ 
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street  accident),  do  you  consciouslj  note  effecte  for  subsequent  use  on 
the  stage  1  Or  can  you  ever  trace  an  effect  used  on  the  stage  to  some  phase 
of  such  a  real-life  experience  automatically  registered  in  your  memory  \ 

14.  Do  you  ever  yield  to  sudden  inspirations  of  accent  or  gesture 
occurring  in  the  moment  of  performance  t  And  are  you  able  to  note  and 
subsequently  reproduce  such  inspirations  ?  Have  you  ever  produced  a 
happy  effect  by  pure  chance  or  by  mistake,  and  then  incorporated  it 
permanently  in  your  performance  1 

15.  Do  you  act  with  greater  satisfaction  to  yourself  in  characters 
which  are  consonant  with  your  own  nature  (as  you  conceive  it)  than  in 
characters  which  are  dissonant  and  perhaps  antipathetic)  And  in 
which  class  of  characters  have  you  met  with  most  success  %  Does  yoiur 
liking  or  dislike  for — ^your  belief  or  disbelief  in — a  play  as  a  whole  affect 
your  acting  in  it  f 

16.  Do  you  ever  find  yourself  disturbed  and  troubled  by  the  small 
conventions  of  the  stage  %  In  other  words,  is  the  thread  of  your  emo- 
tion broken  by  the  necessity  for  '  asides,'  or  for  giving  a  stage  kiss 
instead  of  a  real  one,  a  stage  buffet  instead  of  a  genuine  knock-down 
blowf  In  the  fight  in  'Macbeth'  or  < Richard  III.,'  do  you  feel 
hampered  by  the  necessity  for  counting  the  cuts  and  thrusts  ?  Or  in 
flinging  away  the  goblet  in  '  Hamlet,'  are  you  disturbed  by  having  to 
aim  it  so  that  it  may  be  caught  by  the  prompter  %  Is  your  hilarity  at  a 
stage  banquet  more  convindng  to  the  audience  when  the  champagne  is 
real  than  when  you  are  quafling  toast  and  water ) 

17.  In  the  conception  and  make-up  of  a  '  character  part,'  do  you 
generally  (or  do  you  ever)  imitate  some  individual  whom  you  have 
seen  and  studied  1  Or  do  you  piece  together  a  series  of  observations, 
reproducing  this  man's  nose,  that  man's  whiskers,  the  gestures  and 
mannerisms  of  a  third,  the  voice  and  accent  of  a  fourth  ?  Or  do  you 
construct  a  purely  imaginary  figure,  no  single  trait  of  which  you  can 
refer  to  any  individual  model  1 

The  first  two  sections  are  in  my  judgment  the  most  essential. 
The  first  inquires  into  the  physical  effect  of  imagined  emotion 
upon  the  organs  of  expression ;  the  second  inquires  into  the 
tendency  of  real,  personal  feeling  to  mingle  with  the  imagined 
emotion ;  and  in  both  cases  (as,  indeed,  throughout)  I  have  tried 
to  elicit  information  as  to  the  relative  artistic  value  of  the  different 
states  of  mind  and  body.  In  Section  3  I  seek  to  apply  to  the 
outward  signs  of  exhilaration  the  same  analysis  which,  in  Section 
1,  is  applied  to  the  symptoms  of  grief — ^a  much  less  important 
but  still  instructive  inquiry.  Sections  4  and  5  are  directed 
towards  discovering  whether  imagined  emotion  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  characteristic  but  absolutely  involuntary  results 
of  real  emotion — results  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  ^  simu- 
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lated.'  Section  6  is  unimportant,  and  might  almost  have  been 
omitted.  The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  inquire  into  the 
tendency  towards,  and  necessity  for,  a  certain  sustained  emotional 
and  nervous  exaltation  in  playing  an  exacting  part.  The  ninth 
section  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  good  and  convincing  examples  of 
the  mental  phenomenon  in  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  solution 
of  the  paradox  is  to  be  found.  Sections  10,  11,  14,  and  15  refer 
to  questions  raised  by  Diderot.  The  first  and  last,  at  any  rate,  I 
should  not  have  included  had  they  not  been,  in  a  measure,  forced 
upon  me.  The  import  of  the  twelfth  section  is,  I  think,  obvious, 
while  the  thirteenth  is  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  second,  oppos- 
ing to  actual  and  present  feeling  the  reproduction  in  cold  blood  of 
remembered  symptoms  of  emotion.  Section  16  bears  in  several 
minor  ways  upon  the  matter  at  issue,  but  the  last  section  of  all 
has  no  relevance  to  it.  I  introduced  it  from  a  desire  to  test  how 
far  acting  is  or  can  be  made  the  art  of  positive  mimicry  or  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  nature  to  which  some  theorists  would  fidn 
reduce  it. 

III. 

The  first  set  of  questions  brings  us  to  the  very  kernel  of  the 
matter.  To  ask  *  Do  you  feel  your  parts  ? '  or  *  Do  you  identify  your^ 
self  with  the  characters  you  represent? '  or  *  Do  you  find  sensibility 
[Diderot's  favourite  word]  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  ? '  would 
only  be  to  obscure  the  issue.  The  point,  I  take  it,  is  this :  There  are 
certain  simple  emotions  which  tend  to  express  themselves,  directly 
and  unmistakably,  in  changes  of  the  physical  organs.  The  chief 
of  these  are  grief  and  joy  (with  all  their  subdivisions),  rage,  terror, 
and  shame.  The  more  complex  emotions  have  no  such  proper 
and  instant  symptoms.  Love  and  hatred,  jealousy  and  envy,  for 
example,  are  rather  attitudes  of  mind  than  individual  emotions. 
They  may  have  their  appropriate  facial  expressions,  but  a  very 
slight  eflfort  of  will  suffices  to  smooth  even  these  away ;  whereas 
we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  repress  the  physical  manifestations  of 
grief  or  terror.  The  complex  and,  so  to  speak,  habitual  emotions 
utter  themselves  from  time  to  time  through  the  medium  of 
the  simple  emotions.  Love,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  grief  and  joy ;  hatred,  in  the  presence  of  the  hated 
object,  will  burst  forth  in  the  form  of  rage.  Thus  the  physical 
effects  of  the  simple  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  the  raw  material 
of  expression ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  reproduction  of  these 
physical  effects  must  be  the  very  groundwork  of  the  actor's  art* 
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And  of  the  simple  emotions,  gi-ief  in  all  its  phases  is,  to  the  actor, 
by  far  the  most  important.  I  do  not  mean  that  life  is  a  vale  of 
tears,  and  that  the  stage,  in  holding  as  'twere  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  must  therefore  be  more  intimately  concerned  with 
weeping  than  with  laughter.  Something  might  be  said  for  this 
view  of  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  say  it.  What  I  mean 
is  that,  with  the  exception  of  terror,  which  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence,  no  emotion  manifests  itself  so  directly,  so  inevit- 
ably, and  so  peculiarly,  as  grief.  Joy  is  much  more  easily  re- 
pressed, and  much  more  various  in  its  symptoms ;  therefore  it 
calls  for  less  absolute  fidelity  of  imitation.  We  take  it  for  granted 
much  more  readily  than  grief.  Great  joy,  indeed,  will  often  bor- 
row its  expression  from  grief,  but  not  so  grief  from  joy,  unless  it 
passes  over  into  positive  madness.  To  look  at  the  matter  from 
another  point  of  view,  do  we  not  see  that  from  the  days  of  Thespis 
downwards  the  gift  of  pathos  has  been  regarded  as  the  actor's 
highest  endowment,  the  representation  of  pity,  sorrow,  and  despair* 
as  his  worthiest  task  ?  It  is  often  said  that  every  low  comedian 
aspires  to  play  Macbeth;  in  other  words,  every  one  instinctively 
recognises  that  it  is  a  much  simpler  and  more  trivial  task  to  make 
the  unskilful  laugh  than  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Some 
years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Mr.  Toole's  numerous 
appearances  in  the  witness-box,  the  judge,  intending  a  com- 
pliment, maladroitly  remarked  that  he  was  sure  no  one  had 
ever  wept  while  Mr.  Toole  was  on  the  stage,  *  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  it,  my  lord,'  was  the  comedian's  reply ;  and  indeed  his  lord- 
ship's pleasantry  showed  a  strange  ignorance  not  only  of  human 
nature  in  general,  but  of  Mr.  Toole's  art  in  particular.  To  sum 
the  matter  up,  then,  the  rendering  of  grief  and  its  kindred  shades 
of  emotion  is  universally  accepted  as  the  highest  problem  of  the 
actor's  craft ;  and  the  question,  *  How  may  this  rendering  be  best 
effected  ? '  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  discussion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  imagination  can  in  some  cases  so 
act  on  the  physical  organism  as  to  produce  in  a  more  or  less  acute 
degree  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  grief;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  symptoms  may  to  some  extent  be  imitated  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  will  upon  the  muscles,  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  the  imagination.  Which  method  is  best  calculated  to  work 
upon  the  sympathies  of  a  theatrical  audience  ?  ^  The  latter,'  say 
Diderot  and  his  adherents ;  ^  the  former,'  his  adversaries  retort. 
I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  the  tendency 
of  the  imagination  to  act  on  the  lachrymal  glands  and  the  muscles 
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of  the  throat  is  general  or  exceptional ;  secondly,  whether  the 
actors  in  whom  this  tendency  exists  have  found  it  help  or  hinder 
their  eflforts  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  For  this,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  is  the  one  ultimate  test.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  other  arts,  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  average 
audience  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  acting.  Nothing  is  absolutely 
right  or  wrong,  artistic  or  inartistic.  If  real  tears  help  to  move 
the  average  audience  they  are  right  and  artistic ;  if  they  tend  to 
cast  a  damp  over  the  house  they  are  inartistic  and  wrong. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  tears  themselves,  the  actual 
drops  of  moisture,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of  small  impor- 
tance. Few  of  the  audience  can  distinguish  them,  and  they  at 
best  add  a  peculiar  brightness  to  the  eye,  which  may  perhaps  not 
be  without  its  effect.  It  is  in  the  facial  lines,  and  still  more  in 
the  voice,  that  the  true  secret  lies.  Tears  are  a  general,  though 
not  quite  inseparable,  accompaniment  of  a  certain  condition  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat ;  and  it  is  as  the  outward  and  tangible 
signs  of  this  inward  and  audible  state  that  they  are  of  importance 
to  our  present  inquiry. 

Among  actors  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  pathetic  parts 
I  find  that  the  proclivity  to  tears  is  almost  universal.  The 
existence  of  the  tendency  is  admitted  by  every  one,  and  there 
are  few  who  do  not  plead  guilty  to  experiencing  it  in  their  own 
persons.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  certainty,  then,  that  tears  are 
habitually  shed  on  the  stage,  and  sometimes  very  copiously.  It 
used  to  be  a  standing  joke  at  the  Lyceum  that  when  Charles  I. 
was  in  the  bill,  the  prudent  actor  would  always  bring  his  goloshes 
1o  the  theatre,  while  the  scene-shifters,  between  the  acts,  had 
to  dry  the  stage  with  mops.  There  is  probably  a  little  exaggera- 
tion in  this,  but  even  a  joke  must  be  founded  on  fact,  else  it  is* 
no  joke  at  all. 

As  to  the  precise  artistic  value  of  tears  on  the  stage,  opinions 
are  a  good  deal  divided ;  but  I  find  no  one  in  whom  they  tend  to 
arise  asserting  that  they  should  be  altogether  repressed.  It  is 
upon  the  question  how  far  they  may  safely  be  indulged  without 
endangering  self-control  that  authorities  differ.  Almost  every 
one  admits  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  stage  career  (the 
stiff  frigidity  of  the  amateur  being  once  overcome)  the  emotion 
of  a  part  has  often  tended  to  run  away  with  him  ;  but  I  can  find 
no  case  in  which  this  has  been  corrected  by  a  deliberate  effort 
U)  eradicate  the  habit  of  feeling.  It  has  simply  been  left  to 
Experience  and  practice  to  establish  that  due  balance  of  the 
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faculties  which  begets  a  temperance  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  whirlwind  of  passion. 

Among  the  artists  who  express  themselves  unhesitatingly  on 
the  side  of  tears,  I  may  mention  (taking  the  names  alpha- 
betically) Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett,  Miss  Bateman,  Mr.  John  Clayton,  Mr.  isind  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Miss  Alma  Murray,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.  There  are,  of  course,  different 
shades  of  opinion  among  these  artists,  but  all  are  convinced  that 
emotion  physically  experienced,  and  not  merely  simulated,  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  affect  an  audience  more  than  what 
Diderot  calls  *  pure  mimicry,  lessons  carefully  learned,  the 
grimacing  of  sorrow.'  *  Actors  and  actresses  who  number  among 
their  successes  such  parts  as  Galatea,  Triplet,  and  Peg  Woffington, 
Chatterton,  Leah,  Hugh  Trevor,  William  and  Susan,  Beatrice 
Cenci,  Gringoire,  Dan'l  Druce,  and  Queen  Katharine  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  competent  witnesses  on  such  a  point. 

*The  performance  of  a  moving  situation,*  Mrs.  Bancroft 
writes,  *  without  the  true  ring  of  sensibility  in  the  actor,  must  fail 
to  affect  any  one.  A  passionless  rendering  of  a  pathetic  scene 
would  be  to  me  as  a  five-barred  gate  over  which  my  tears  would 
refuse  to  leap.  An  emotional  break  in  the  voice  must  be  brought 
about  naturally,  and  by  a  true  appreciation  of  the  sentiment,  or 
what  does  it  become  ?  I  can  only  compare  it  to  a  bell  with  a 
wooden  tongue —it  makes  a  sound,  but  there  it  ends.  I  cannot 
simulate  suffering  without  an  honest  sympathy  with  it.  ...  I 
hold  that  without  great  nervous  sensibility  no  one  can  act  pathos. 
...  It  is  impossible  to  feel  the  sentiments  one  has  to  utter,  and 
but  half  the  author's  meaning  can  be  conveyed.  It  is  a  casket 
with  the  jewel  absent.  .  .  .  The  voice  in  emotion  must  be 
prompted  by  the  heart ;  and  if  that  is  "  out  of  tune  and  harsh," 
why,  then,  indeed,  the  voice  is  "  like  sweet  bells  jangled."  Art 
should  help  nature,  but  nature  must  help  art.  They  are  twin 
sisters,  and  should  go  hand  in  hand,  but  nature  must  be  the  first- 
bom.  I  was  once  much  impressed  by  a  small  child's  criticism. 
He  watched  for  a  long  time  silently  and  attentively  a  scene  of 
great  emotional  interest  between  two  people.  When  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it,  he  answered,  "  I  like  that  one  best."  "  Why  ?  " 
'^  She  speaks  like  telling  the  truth,  and  the  other  speaks  like  telling 
lies."    What  criticism  can  be  finer  than  this?    One  was  acting 

'I  quote  from  Mr*  W*  H»  Pollock'8  excellent  translation  of  the  Paradoxe, 
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straight  from  the  heart,  the  other  from  not  even  next  door  but 
one  to  it.*  To  give  this  anecdote  its  full  value  we  should  of  course 
have  positive  evidence  that  the  one  was  in  tears,  the  other  diy- 
eyed  and  unmoved.  For  obvious  reasons  such  evidence  is  unat- 
tainable ;  but  Mrs.  Bancroft,  watching  the  scene  doubtless  from 
close  at  hand,  and  certainly  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  mistress  of  the 
crafb,  is  a  scarcely  less  trustworthy  witness  than  the  artists  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bancroft  fully  agrees  with  his  accomplished  wife  as 
to  the  advantage  possessed  by  an  actor  whose  nerves  and  muscles 
sensitively  respond  to  the  touch  of  his  imagination ;  and  no  one 
who  has  seen  Mr.  Bancroft's  irresistibly  pathetic  performance  of 
Triplet  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  he  speaks  with  authority.  lie 
adds  that  any  counter-irritant  which  tends  to  dissipate  the  energy 
of  the  imagination  is  certain  to  interfere  with  the  effect.  For 
instance,  he  avows  that  amid  the  excitement  of  his  farewell  perform- 
ance at  the  Haymarket  he  could  not  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the 
part  of  Triplet  as  to  do  himself  full  justice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
emotional  effect  they  produce  upon  their  audience  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  greater  or  less  emotional  effect  experienced 
by  them  in  their  own  persons.  The  difference  between  parts 
they  like  and  parts  they  do  not  like  is  that  in  the  former  they 
fall  easily  and  naturally  under  the  sway  of  the  appropriate 
emotion,  while  in  the  latter  they  have  to  work  themselves  up  to 
it.  *  We  should  all  be  great  artists,'  says  Mrs.  Kendal,  *  if  we 
could  choose  each  night  the  part  we  feel  in  a  humour  for.'  Could 
anything  contradict  more  flatly  the  theory  of  the  musical-box 
actor  who,  having  once  wound  himself  up,  can  switch  on  at  will 
any  tune  in  his  whole  repertory,  and  reel  it  off  without  missing 
the  twang  of  a  single  note  ?  Mrs.  Kendal  confesses  herself  very 
prone  to  tears  on  the  stage,  even  to  the  detriment  of  her  make- 
up. She  mentions  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  speech  which 
she  can  never  utter  without  real  tears  and  a  very  real  break  in 
the  voice,  that  saying  of  Kate  Verify  in  The  Squire^  where  she 
bums  the  relics  of  Thomdyke's  courtship,  and  holds  her  hands  to 
the  flame :  *  A  lucky  thing  that  Christie  made  such  a  bright  fire 
for  me — {shivering)  and  yet  it's  cold.  Ah,  I  suppose  heat  never 
comes  from  burnt  love-letters.'  No  one  who  remembers  this 
play  will  contenafcatMrs.  Kendal's  emotion  failed  to  move  the 
audience.  ^* 

*  Tears  always  come  to  my  eyes,'  writes  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward,  *  in  a  moving  situation,  but  seldom  run  over.     Sometimes 
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they  are  unbidden,  and  sometimes  I  work  up  to  them,  I  have 
been  obliged  when  studying  a  part  (Constance  in  King  JohUj  tor 
instance)  to  stop  owing  to  the  tears  and  sobs,  and  would  not  have 
attempted  to  play  it  until  I  could  control  my  feelings.  I  find 
that  I  feel  much  more  when  alone  than  before  my  audience — then 
I  must  make  them  feel — control  myself  to  control  them.  I 
have  not  found  that  it  made  any  difference  with  my  audience 
whether  I  actually  shed  tears  or  not — very  few  see  the  real  tear — 
they  feel  the  pathos  of  the  situation,  and  do  good  part  of  the 
acting  themselves.'  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  experience  tallies 
curiously  with  this.  While  quite  a  young  girl,  and  before  she 
had  any  intention  of  going  on  the  stage.  Miss  Anderson  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  lady  of  morbidly  lachrymose  temperament.,  who 
induced  in  her  a  horror  of  this  Mrs.  Gummidge-like  weakness. 
She  therefore  deliberately  schooled  herself  in  the  repression  of 
tears,  without  any  thought  of  their  good  or  evil  effect  in  acting. 
The  consequence  is  that  neither  on  nor  off  the  stage  do  her  tears 
flow  very  copiously ;  but  they  none  the  less  rise  to  her  eyes  and 
make  themselves  felt  in  her  voice.  I  have  myself,  with  the  aid 
of  an  opera-glass,  seen  Miss  Anderson's  eyes  very  distinctly 
suffused  at  the  point  in  The  Wintei'^s  Tale  where  Perdita  bids 
Florizel  farewell : — 

This  dream  of  mine 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  faitl.er, 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep  ; 

and  I  may  add  that  the  thrill  of  voice  with  which  she  spoke  these 
lines  (on  this  particular  occasion,  at  any  rate)  seemed  to  me 
singularly  just.  Miss  Anderson,  however,  like  Miss  Ward,  feels  a 
part  more  acutely  when  not  in  presence  of  the  audience.  *  In  my 
own  room  at  night,'  she  says,  *  when  all  the  house  is  quiet,  I  weep 
and  laugh  with  the  character  I  happen  to  be  studying.'  M.  Coquelin 
related  to  me  an  anecdote  of  Mile.  Marp,  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  one  day  found  by  a  friend  bathed  in  tears,  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  answered,  *  Je  juge  de  mes  larmes.'  Miss  Anderson 
will  scarcely  admit  that  in  her  midnight  vigils  with  Juliet  or 
Hermione  she  is  testing  her  tears  and  selecting  her  sobs.  Miss 
Alma  Murray  tells  me  that  in  reading  aloud  at  home  or  before  a 
private  audience  she  is  very  apt  to  break  down  under  stress  of 
emotion,  but  that  on  the  stage,  though  tears  come  to  her  eyes 
and  her  voice  breaks,  she  has  never  felt  any  danger  of  losing  her 
self-control.    Thus  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Anderson,  and  Miss  Murray 
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agree  in  holding  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  foot-lights  tends  to 
beget  that  *  temperance  '  on  which  Hamlet  insists  so  strongly. 

^  Yes,'  writes  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  ^  tears  come  to  my  eyes 
unbidden  when  I  am  acting  at  my  best.  With  an  effort  I  can 
repress  them,  but  if  I  am  not  sufficiently  in  my  part  for  them  to 
come  uncalled,  no  power  of  mine  can  bring  them.  If  one  night  I 
have  to  simulate  what  I  felt  the  night  before,  I  should  certainly 
expect  the  effect  to  be  lessened.  .  .  .  But  mere  feeling  unguided  by 
art  is  seldom  if  ever  effective.  Art  without  feeling  is  better  than 
that,  but  feeling  with  art  is  better  than  both.  The  most  sensitive 
organisation,  coupled  with  the  highest  art,  makes  the  greatest 
actor.  In  America  you  will  hear  the  remark,  "  Yes,  he's  a  fine 
artist,  but  he  has  no  magnetism."  In  London  you  will  hear 
people  say,  "  Yes,  he's  a  capital  actor,  but  somehow  he  never 
touches  me."  The  meaning  is  the  same ;  the  fine  artist  is  watched 
and  admired,  and  often  he  will  get  the  most  praise.  He  has  not 
stirred  the  emotions  of  his  audience,  and  they  have  had  ample 
time  to  watch  his  art.  But  the  actor  who  feels  deeply  and  guides 
his  emotions  by  his  art  will  draw  to  see  him  hundreds  to  the 
other's  units.' 

*.  Whether  tears  do  or  do  not  readily  come  to  the  eyes,'  writes 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  *  will  depend  upon  the  mere  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  Some  people  have  sensitive  lachrymal 
glands,  which  may  be  affected  by  the  simple  test  of  the  onion — 
apply  the  vegetable  and  the  tears  will  flow.  Others,  again,  have 
not  this  physical  sensitiveness.  It  is,  therefore,  only  possible  to 
speak  from  personal  experience.  Tears  do  undoubtedly  rise  to 
my  eyes  in  moving  situations,  perhaps  less  readily  on  the  stage 
than  in  private  contemplation.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  emotion 
can  be  satisfactorily  portrayed  outside  unless  the  inside  emotion 
exists  also  ;  and  I  think  that  the  effect  upon  an  audience  will  gener- 
ally be  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  self-excitation  possessed  by  the 
actor— given,  of  course,  equal  advantages  in  the  way  of  physique, 
voice,  &c.'  Mr.  Tree  then  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  use  of 
acquired  knowledge,  technique,  training,  canons  of  art,  and  so  forth, 
is  simply  to  enable  the  imagination  to  work  without  let  or  hin- 
drance— to  adjust  and  oil  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  through 
which  it  must  give  itself  utterance. 

Mr.  John  Clayton,  whose  Hugh  Trevor  in  All  for  Her  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic  creations  of  our  time, 
assures  me  that  if  tears  do  not  rise  spontaneously  to  his  eyes  the 
effect  of  his  acting  is  distinctly  diminished.     There  are  passages 
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in  AUfor  Her  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  play  without  pro- 
found emotion — lines  which  he  can  scarcely  quote  in  ordinary 
talk  without  a  tremor  in  his  voice ;  and  in  these  passages  (as 
many  playgoers  well  remember)  he  used  to  produce  upon  his  audi- 
ence that  highest  emotional  effect  which  is  expressed,  not  in 
immediate  applause,  but  in  absorbed,  breathless,  tearful  silence: 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  is  equally  decided  in  his  opinion.  Tearft 
come  readily  to  his  eyes  in  pathetic  situations,  and  when  they 
feil  to  come  he  is  conscious  of  a  diminished  hold  upon  his  audience. 
He  adds  that  Charles  Kean,  with  whom  he  was  long  and  inti- 
mately connected,  used  to  paraphrase  Churchill's  couplet,  and  say, 

*  You  must  feel  yourself,  or  you'll  never  make  your  audience  feel.' 
Mr.  Vezin  remarks,  however,  that  the  natural  breaking  of  the 
voice  sometimes  occurs  apart  from  tears.  He  mentions  an  actress 
of  great  pathetic  power  who  can  produce  the  most  moving  toues 
with  perfectly  dry  eyes ;  but  this  he  regards  as  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

*In  moving  situations,'  writes  Miss  Bateman  (Mrs..  Crowe), 

*  if  real  tears  do  not  come  to  my  eyes  I  do  not  truly  feel  what  I 
am  acting,  nor  can  I  impress  my  audience  to  the  same  extent 
when  I  feign  emotion  as  when  I  really  feel  it.  I  have  acted  the 
part  of  Leah  for  twenty-four  years,  and  the  tears  always  come  to 
my  eyes  when  the  little  child  says  "  My  name  is  Leah." ' 

Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  who,  though  best  known  as  a  comic  actor, 
has  every  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of  pathos,  writes  as 
follows:  ^In  moving  situations  I  always  cry — I  can't  help  it. 
My  voice  goes  of  its  own  accord.  In  a  certain  pathetic  scene  of  a 
melodrama,  which  I  played  in  Liverpool  with  Miss  Phillis  Hill, 
we  used  every  night  to  agree  *^  not  to  make  fools  of  ourselves,"  as 
we  called  it ;  and  every  night  there  would  be  mutual  recriminations 
at  the  end  of  the  scene,  as,  "  I  thought  you  promised  me  you 
wouldn't  cry?"  Answer,  in  the  same  tearful  voice  (with  all  the 
make-up  washed  off) :  "  So  did  you,  stupid."  But  neither  of  us 
ever  regretted  the  tears,  or  the  way  in  which  the  scene  went  with 
the  audience.  If  ever  I  play  a  pathetic  scene  with  a  child  (and 
in  most  cases  with  a  woman)  I  am  sure  to  cry.  With  men,  not 
80 ;  as  in  any  domestic  trouble  of  my  own  I  should  endeavour  to 
restrain  my  tears  in  telling  my  sorrows  to  a  man,  but  should  give 
them  free  vent  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  I  don't  think 
an  actor  ever  can  be  said  to  play  pathos  properly  unless  he  feels 
it.*  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Brough's  admirable  performance 
of  the  old  cab-owner  in  Retiring  will  realise  the  value  of  his 
observations. 
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I  have  collected  much  more  testimony,  old  and  new,  to  the  same 
effect,  but  must  hold  it  back  in  order  to  make  room  in  the  present 
article  for  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  opponents  of  the  emotional 
theory.  Several  of  my  informants  are  undecided  in  their 
evidence,  and  of  these  I  may  take  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  as  a 
typical  example.  *  Tears  come  to  my  eyes,'  he  writes,  *  but  not 
unbidden.  Neither  would  I  let  my  v»ice  break  of  its  own  accord. 
I  feel  all  emotional  scenes,  under  favourable  conditions,  very 
strongly,  but  I  never  dare  let  myself  go.  Nevertheless  I  like  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  am,  for  the  time  being,  the  person  I  am 
playing  ;  to  surrender  myself  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  and 
only  to  know  myself,  as  it  were,  sufficiently  to  prevent  breaking 
down.  .  .  .  Phelps  often  shed  tears.  On  one  occasion  when  I 
was  playing  with  him  in  an  emotional  scene,  being  young  and 
much  affected  at  his  acting  and  my  own  emotions,  I  got  beyond 
my  own  control.  Phelps  afterwards  warned  me,  and  admitted 
that  he  might  easily  be  carried  away  by  an  affecting  scene  did  he 
not  keep  a  strict  watch  on  himself.'  On  the  whole,  I  think,  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  may  be  said  to  take  the  emotional  side,  though 
he  dwells  more  than  some  of  his  comrades  on  the  necessity  for 
keeping  a  tight  rein  on  the  feelings.  One  of  the  few  decided 
disbelievers  in  emotion  is  Mr.  Frank  Harvey,  who  writes  as 
follows :  ^  The  late  Mademoiselle  Beatrice,  with  whom  I  was  long 
associated,  moved  her  audience  to  tears  to  a  painful  degree ;  but 
she  felt  little  emotion  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  acting 
with  the  late  Miss  Neilson,  I  have  seen  real  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  but  I  don't  think  she  moved  her  audience  any  more.' 
Other  artists  have  alluded  to  Miss  Neilson's  extreme  suscepti- 
bility to  emotion,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  incommen- 
surate with  her  power  of  producing  pathetic  effect.  But  then  no 
one  supposes  that  an  actress's  command  over  her  audience  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  mere  quantity  of  her  tears. 

The  most  resolute  upholder  of  the  non-emotional  theory  with 
whom  I  have  as  yet  come  in  contact  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  whose 
keen  intelligence  and  wide  knowledge  of  the  stage  both  as  actor 
and  author  mu8t  give  his  opinions  exceptional  weight.  He  does 
not  deny  that  tears  are  shed,  but  he  argues  that  they  are  not  a 
true  sign  of  feeling,  and  that  actors  deceive  themselves  in  sup- 
posing that  they  are.  With  a  week's  practice,  he  says,  any  one 
can  learn  to  produce  tears  at  will.  You  have  only  to  *  breathe, 
not  through  the  nose,  but  through  the  closed  throat ' — that  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  produce  mechanically  the  globus  hystericus.  I 
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have  not  yet  been  able  to  put  this  thecrj  to  the  test,  for  a  spare 
week  is  not  easily  to  be  commanded  in  this  busy  world ;  but  if 
any  of  my  readers  should  care  to  make  the  experiment  I  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  the  result.  In  any  case,  this  is  a  curious  testimony 
to  the  intimate  connection  between  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
the  lachrymal  glands.  Mr.  Pinero  proceeds  to  maintain  that  inmany 
actors  the  habit  of  thus  ^  pumping  up '  tears  becomes  a  second 
nature  and  almost  a  disease.  He  mentions  a  well-known  actress 
who  could  read  you  a  comic  poem,  weeping  copiously  all  the  time ; 
and  a  popular  actor  who,  even  in  private  life,  could  scarcely  relate 
an  ordinary  incident,  such  as  having  seen  a  horse  fall  in  the 
street,  without  being  bathed  in  tears.  A  lady  who  studied  acting 
under  the  late  John  Ryder  gives  me  a  curious  case  in  point.  She 
once  expressed  to  her  instructor  her  wonder  at  the  way  in  which 
an  actress  much  in  vogue  at  the  time  managed  to  turn  on  tears 
wherever  there  was  the  slightest  excuse  for  them.  *  Look  at  me, 
my  dear,'  Mr.  Byder  replied ;  and  instantly  she  saw  a  tear  gather 
in  his  eye  and  roll  slowly  down  his  cheek  ! 

Another  strong  argument  of  Mr.  Pinero's  is  that,  in  a  part 
with  which  he  is  quite  familiar,  an  actor  will  often  produce  a 
powerful  effect  upon  his  audience  in  total  unconsciousness  of  what 
he  is  doing ;  just  as  some  people  will  read  aloud  whole  pages  of  a 
book,  intelligently  enough  to  all  appearance,  and  will  suddenly 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  their  thoughts  have  been  absent,  and 
that  they  do  not  know  a  single  word  they  have  been  reading.  Of 
this  Miss  Mary  Anderson  relates  a  curious  instance.  After  the 
fourth  act  of  Eovieo  and  Juliet^  one  night,  her  maid  began  to 
unfasten  her  dress  in  order  to  put  on  the  white  draperies  of  the 
Tomb  scene.  *  Don't  do  that,'  said  Miss  Anderson ;  *  I  have  to 
play  the  Potion  scene  yet;'  and  it  took  some  time  to  convince 
her  that  she  had  not  only  just  played  it,  but  had  played  (as  her 
comrades  assured  her  and  as  the  applause  of  the  audience  showed) 
with  unusual  effect.  I  could  adduce  several  similar  instances.  It 
is  even  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  having  made  some 
mistake  in  a  cue  at  the  end  of  an  important  scene,  actually  played 
the  whole  scene  over  again  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  their 
blunder.  We  have  here  a  real  *  paradox  of  acting ;'  but  I  doubt 
whether  such  freaks  of  consciousness  can  be  made  to  tell  either 
for  or  against  Diderot's  argument. 

William  Archer. 

{To  be  contifMed.) 
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Statement  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman. 


THE  jury  re-entered  the  court  after  half  an  hour's  consultation.  . 
It  all  comes  back  to  me  as  vividly  as  though  I  stood  in 
the  dock  at  this  very  moment.  The  dense  fog  that  hung  over 
the  well  of  the  court ;  the  barristers'  wigs  that  bobbed  up  through 
it,  and  were  drowned  again  in  that  seething  cauldron ;  the  rays 
of  the  guttering  candles  (for  the  murder-trial  had  lasted  far  into 
the  evening)  that  loomed  through  it  and  wore  a  sickly  halo ;  the 
red  robes  and  red  face  of  my  lord  judge  opposite  that  stared 
through  it  and  outshone  the  candles;  the  black  crowd  around, 
seen  mistily ;  the  voice  of  the  usher  calling  *  Silence ! ' ;  the 
shuffing  of  the  jurymen's  feet ;  the  blank  pallor  on  their  faces  as 
I  leant  forward  and  tried  to  read  the  verdict  on  them ;  the  very 
smell  of  the  place,  compounded  of  fog,  gaol-fever,  the  close  air, 
and  the  dinners  eaten  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  crowd — all  this 
strikes  home  upon  me  as  sharply  as  it  then  did,  after  the  numb 
apathy  of  waiting. 

As  the  jury  huddled  into  their  places  I  stole  a  look  at  my 
counsel.  He  paused  for  a  moment  from  his  task  of  trimming  a 
quill,  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the  foreman's  face,  and  then  went  on 
cutting  as  coolly  as  ever. 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury' — it  was  the  judge's  voice — *  cire  you 
agreed  upon  your  verdict  ? ' 

*  We  are.' 

*  Do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? ' 

*  Not  guilty.^ 

It  must  have  been  full  a  minute,  as  I  leant  back  clutching  the 
rail  in  front  of  me,  before  I  saw  anything  but  the  bleared  eyes  of 
the  candles,  or  heard  anything  but  a  hoarse  murmur  from  the 
crowd.  But  as  soon  as  the  court  ceased  to  heave,  and  I  could 
stare  about  me,  I  looked  towards  my  counsel  again. 

He  was  still  shaping  his  pen.  He  made  no  motion  to  come 
forward  and  shake  hands  over  my  acquittal,  for  which  he  had 
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worked  untiringly  all  day.  He  did  not  even  offer  to  speak.  He 
just  looked  up,  nodded  carelessly,  and  turned  to  his  junior  be- 
side him ;  but  in  that  glance  I  had  read  something  which  turned 
my  heart  cold,  then  sick,  within  me,  and  from  that  moment  my 
hatred  of  the  man  was  as  deep  as  hell. 

In  the  fog  outside  I  got  clear  of  the  gaping  crowd,  but  the 
chill  of  the  night  after  that  heated  court  pierced  my  very  bones. 
I  had  on  the  clothes  I  had  been  taken  in.  It  was  June  then,  and 
now  it  was  late  in  October.  I  remember  that  on  the  day  when 
they  caught  me  I  wore  my  poat  open  for  coolness.  Four  months 
and  a  half  had  gone  out  of  my  life.  Well,  I  had  money  enough  in 
my  pocket  to  get  a  greatcoat ;  but  I  must  put  something  warm 
inside  me  first,  to  get  out  the  chill  that  cursed  lawyer  had  laid  on 
my  heart. 

I  had  purposely  chosen  the  by-lanes  of  the  town,  but  I  re- 
membered a  certain  tavern — the  Lamb  and  .  Flag — which  lay 
down  a  side  alley.  Presently  the  light  from  its  windows  loomed 
like  a  beacon  ahead.     I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 

The  small  bar  was  full  of  people  newly  come  from  the  court, 
and  discussing  the  trial  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the  babel  I  heard 
a  dozen  different  opinions  given  in  as  many  seconds,  and  learnt 
enough,  too,  to  make  me  content  with  the  jury  I  had  had.  But 
the  warmth  of  the  place  was  pleasant,  and  I  elbowed  my  way 
forward  to  the  counter. 

There  was  a  woman  standing  by  the  door  as  I  entered,  who 
looked  curiously  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  nudge  a 
man  at  her  side,  and  whisper.  The  whisper  grew  as  I  pressed  for- 
ward, and  before  I  could  reach  the  counter  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder  from  behind.     I  turned. 

'Well?'  said  I. 

It  was  a  heavy-looking  drover  that  had  touched  me. 

*  Are  you  the  chap  as  was  tried  to-day  for  murder  of  Merchant 
Todd?'  he  asked. 

^  Well  ? '  said  I  again,  but  I  could  see  the  crowd  falling  back, 
as  if  I  was  a  leper,  at  his  question. 

*  Well  ?  'T  ain't  well  then,  as  I  reckon,  to  be  making  so  free 
with  respectable  i)eople.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  from  the  gaping  mouths  turned 
towards  me.     The  landlord  came  forward  from  behind  the  bar. 

*  I  was  acquitted,'  I  urged  defiantly. 

*  Ac-quitted  1 '  said  he,  with  big  scorn  in  the  syllables.  *  Hear 
im  now — "  acquitted ! "    Landlord,  is  this  a  respectable  house  ? ' 
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The  landlord  gave  his  verdict. 

'  H'out  yer  goes,  and  blame  yer  impudence ! ' 

I  looked  round,  but  their  faces  were  all  dead  against  me. 

*  H'out  yer  goes ! '  repeated  the  landlord.  *  And  think  yerself 
lucky  it  ain't  worse,'  added  the  drover. 

With  no  further  defence  I  slunk  out  into  the  night  once  more. 

A  small  crowd  of  children  (Heaven  knows  whence  or  how  they 
gathered)  followed  me  up  the  court  and  out  into  the  street.  Their 
numbers  swelled  as  I  went  on,  and  some  began  to  hoot  and  pelt  me ; 
but  when  I  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  lonelier  district*,  I 
turned  and  struck  among  them  with  my  stick.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  hear  their  screams. 

After  that  I  was  let  alone,  and  tramped  forward  past  the  scat- 
tered houses  towards  the  open  country  and  the  moors.  Up  here 
there  was  scarcely  any  fog,  but  I  could  see  it,  by  the  rising  moon, 
hanging  like  a  shroud  over  the  town  below.  The  next  town  was 
near  upon  twelve  miles  off,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I  thought 
of  getting  so  far.  I  could  not  have  thought  at  all,  in  fact,  or  I 
should  hardly  have  taken  the  high-road  upon  which  the  jeweller 
had  been  stopped  and  murdered. 

There  was  a  shrewd  wind  blowing,  and  I  shivered  all  over ; 
but  the  cold  at  my  heart  was  worse,  and  my  hate  of  the  man  who 
had  set  it  there  grew  with  every  step.  I  thought  of  the  four 
months  and  more  which  parted  the  two  lives  of  Oabriel  Foot,  and 
what  I  should  make  of  the  new  one.  I  had  my  chance  again — a 
chance  gained  for  me  beyond  hope  by  that  counsel  but  for  whom 
I  should  be  sleeping  to-night  in  the  condemned  cell ;  a  chance, 
and  a  good  chance,  but  for  that  same  cursed  lawyer.  Ugh !  how 
cold  it  was,  and  how  I  hated  hvra  for  it ! 

There  was  a  little  white-washed  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
moorland  just  after  the  hedgerows  ceased — the  last  house  before 
the  barren  heath  began,  standing  a  full  three  hundred  yards  from 
any  other  dwelling.  Its  front  faced  the  road,  and  at  the  back  an 
outhouse  and  a  wretched  garden  jutted  out  on  the  waste  land. 
There  was  a  light^in  each  of  its  windows  to-night,  and  as  I  passed 
down  the  road  I  heard  the  dismal  music  of  a  flute. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  jogged  my  thoughts  and  woke  them 
up  to  my  present  pasp.  At  any  rate,  I  had  not  gone  more  than 
twenty  yards  before  I  turned  and  made  for  the  door.  The  people 
might  give  me  a  night's  lodging  in  the  outhouse  ;  at  any  rate, 
they  would  not  refuse  a  crust  to  stay  the  fast  which  I  had  not 
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broken  since  the  morning.  I  tapped  gently  with  my  knuckles  on 
the  door,  and  listened. 

I  waited  five  minutes,  and  no  one  answered.  The  flute  still 
continued  its  melancholy  tune  ;  it  was  evidently  in  the  hands  of  a 
learner,  for  the  air  (a  dispiriting  one  enough  at  the  best)  kept 
breaking  off  suddenly  and  repeating  itself.  But  the  performer 
had  patience,  and  the  sound  never  ceased  for  more  than  two 
seconds  at  a  time.  Besides  this  nothing  was  to  be  heard.  The 
blinds  were  drawn  in  all  the  windows.  The  glow  of  the  candles 
through  them  was  cheerful  enough,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  house  inside.  I  knocked  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  with 
the  same  result.  Finally,  tired  of  this,  I  pushed  open  the  low 
gate  which  led  into  the  garden  behind,  and  stole  round  to  the 
back  of  the  cottage. 

Here  too  the  window  on  the  ground  floor  was  lit  up  behind 
its  blinds,  but  that  of  the  room  above  was  shuttered.  There  was 
a  hole  in  the  shutter,  however,  where  a  knot  of  the  wood  had  fallen 
out,  and  a  thin  shaft  of  light  stretched  across  the  blackness  and 
buried  itself  in  a  ragged  yew-tree  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  From 
the  loudness  of  the  sounds  I  judged  this  to  be  the  room  where 
the  flute-playing  was  going  on.  The  sound  of  my  footsteps  on  the 
thin  soil  did  not  disturb  the  performer,  so  I  gathered  a  handful  of 
earth  and  pitched  it  up  against  the  pane.  The  flute  stopped  for 
a  minute  or  so,  but  just  as  I  was  expecting  to  see  the  shutter 
open,  went  on  again :  this  time  the  air  was  *  Pretty  Polly  Oliver.' 

I  crept  back  again,  and  began  to  hammer  more  loudly  at  the 
door.  *  Come,'  said  I,  *  whoever  this  may  be  inside,  I'll  see  for 
myself  at  any  rate,'  and  with  that  I  lifted  the  latch  and  gave  the 
door  a  heavy  kick.  It  flew  open  quite  easily  (it  had  not  even  been 
locked),  and  I  found  myself  in  a  low  kitchen.  The  room  was 
empty,  but  the  relics  of  supper  lay  on  the  deal  table,  and  the 
remains  of  what  must  have  been  a  noble  fire  were  still  smouldering 
on  the  hearthstone.  A  crazy,  rusty  blunderbuss  hung  over  the 
fireplace.  This,  with  a  couple  of  rough  chairs,  a  broken  bacon- 
rack,  and  a  small  side-table,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  place. 
No ;  for  as  I  sat  down  to  make  a  meal  off  the  remnants  of  supper, 
something  lying  on  the  lime-ash  floor  beneath  this  side- table 
caught  my  eye.     I  stepped  forward  and  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  barrister's  wig. 

^  This  is  a  queer  business,'  thought  I ;  and  I  laid  it  on  the 
table  opposite  me  as  I  went  on  with  my  supper.  It  was  a 
<  gossan '  wig,  as  we  call  it  in  our  parts ;  a  wig  grown  yellow  and 
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rusty  with  age  and  wear.  It  looked  so  sly  and  wicked  as  it  lay 
there,  and  brought  back  the  events  of  the  day  so  sharply,  that  a 
queer  dread  took  me  of  being  discovered  with  it.  I  pulled  out 
my  pistol,  loaded  it  (they  had  given  me  back  both  the  powder  and 
pistol  found  on  me  when  I  was  taken),  and  laid  it  beside  my  plate. 
This  done,  I  went  on  with  my  supper — it  was  an  excellent  cold 
capon — and  all  the  time  the  flute  upstairs  kept  toot-tootling  with- 
out stopping,  except  to  change  the  tune.  It  gave  me  '  Hearts  of 
Oak,*  «Why,  Soldiers,  why?'  «Like  Hermit  Poor,'  and  *Come, 
Lasses  and  Lads,'  before  I  had  fairly  cleared  the  dish. 

*  And  now,'  thought  I,  *  I  have  had  a  good  supper;  but  there 
are  still  three  things  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place  I  want  drink, 
in  the  second  I  want  a  bed,  and  in  the  third  I  want  to  thank  this 
kind  person,  whoever  he  is,  for  his  hospitality.  I'm  not  going  to 
begin  life  No.  2  with  housebreaking.' 

I  rose,  slipped  the  pistol  into  my  tail-pocket,  and  followed  the 
sound  up  the  ramshackle  stairs.  My  footsteps  made  such  a  racket 
on  those  old  timbers  as  fairly  to  frighten  me,  but  they  never 
disturbed  the  flute-player.  He  had  harked  back  again  to  *  Like 
Hermit  Poor '  by  this  time,  and  the  dolefulness  of  it  was  fit  to 
make  the  dead  cry  out,  but  he  went  whining  on  until  I  reached 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  struck  a  rousing  knock  on  the  door. 

The  playing  stopped.  *  Come  in,'  said  a  cheery  voice  ;  but  it 
gave  me  no  cheerfulness.  Instead  of  that,  it  sent  all  the  comfort 
of  my  supper  clean  out  of  me,  as  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  Aim 
sitting  there. 

There  he  was,  the  man  who  had  saved  my  neck  that  day,  and 
whom  most  I  hated  in  the  world,  sitting  before  a  snug  fire,  with 
his  flute  on  his  knee,  a  glass  of  port  wine  at  his  elbow,  and  looking 
so  comfortable,  with  that  knowing  light  in  his  grey  eyes,  that  I 
could  have  killed  him  where  he  sat. 

*  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it? '  he  said,  just  the  very  least  bit  surprised 
and  no  more.     *  Come  in.' 

I  stood  in  the  doorway  hesitating. 

*  Don't  stay  letting  in  that  monstrous  draught,  man ;  but  sit 
down.  You'll  find  the  bottle  on  the  table  and  a  glass  on  the 
shelf.' 

I  poured  out  a  glassful  and  drank  it  off.  The  stuff  was  rare 
(I  can  remember  its  trick  on  the  tongue  to  this  day),  but  some- 
how it  did  not  drive  the  cold  out  of  my  heart.  I  took  another 
glass,  and  sat  sipping  it  and  staring  from  the  fire  to  my  com- 
panion. 
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He  had  taken  up  the  flute  again,  and  was  blowing  a  few  deep  notes 
but  of  it,  thoughtfully  enough.  He  was  a  small,  squarely  built 
man,  with  a  sharp  ruddy  face  like  a  frozen  pippin,  heavy  grey 
eyebrows,  and  a  mouth  like  a  trap  when  it  was  not  pursed  up  for 
that  everlasting  flute.  As  he  sat  there  with  his  wig  off,  the  crown 
of  his  bald  head  was  fringed  with  an  obstinate-looking  patch  of 
hair,  the  colour  of  a  badger's.  My  amazement  at  finding  him 
here  at  this  hour,  and  alone,  was  lost  in  my  hatred  of  the  man  as 
I  saw  the  depths  of  complacent  knowledge  in  his  face.  I  felt 
that  I  must  kill  him  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Presently  he  laid  down  his  flute  again  and  spoke : — 

*  I  scarcely  expected  you.' 

I  grunted  something  in  answer. 

*  But  I  might  have  known  something  was  up,  if  I'd  only  paid 
attention  to  my  flute.  It  and  I  are  not  in  harmony  to-night.  It 
doesn't  like  the  secrets  I've  been  blowing  into  it ;  it  has  heard  a 
lot  of  queer  things  in  its  time,  but  it's  an  innocent-minded  flute 
for  all  that,  and  I'm  afraid  that  what  I've  told  it  to-night  is  a  point 
beyond  what  it's  prepared  to  go.' 

*  I  take  it,  it  knows  a  d — d  deal  too  much,'  growled  I. 

He  looked  at  me  sharply  for  an  instant,  rose,  whistled  a  bar  or 
two  of  *  Like  Hermit  Poor,'  reached  down  a  couple  of  clay  pipes 
from  the  shelf,  filled  one  for  himself,  and  gravely  handed  the  other 
with  the  tobacco  to  me. 

'  Beyond  what  it  is  prepared  to  go,'  he  echoed  quietly,  sinking 
back  in  his  chair  and  puffing  at  the  pipe.  *  It's  a  nice  point  that  we 
have  been  discussing  together,  my  flute  and  I,  and  I  won't  say  but 
that  I've  got  the  worst  of  it.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  now  that  you  have  a  fresh  st^  ? ' 

Now  I  had  not  tasted  tobacco  for  over  four  months,  and  its 
effect  now  upon  my  wits  was  surprising.  It  seemed  to  oil  my 
thoughts  till  they  worked  without  a  hitch,  and  I  saw  my  plan  of 
action  marked  out  quite  plainly  before  me. 

*  Do  you  want  to  know  the  first  step  of  all  ? '  I  asked. 

*To  be  sure;  the  first  step  at  any  rate  determines  the 
direction.' 

*  Well  then,'  said  I  very  steadily,  and  staring  into  his  face, 
*the  first  step  of  all  is  that  I  am  going  to  kill  you.' 

*  H'm,'  said  he  after  a  bit,  and  I  declare  that  not  so  much  as 
an  eyelash  of  the  man  shook,  *  I  thought  as  much.  I  guessed  that 
when  you  came  into  the  room.    And  what  next  ? ' 

*  Time  enough  then  to  think  of  **  what  next," '  I  answered ;  for 
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though  I  was  set  upon  blowing  his  brains  out,  I  longed  for  him  to 
blaze  out  into  a  passion  and  warm  up  my  blood  for  the  job. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said  as  coolly  as  might  be,  ^  that  would  be  the 
very  worst  time  to  think  of  it.  For  just  consider :  in  the  first 
place  you  will  already  be  committed  to  your  way  of  life,  and 
secondly,  if  I  know  anything  about  you,  you  would  be  far  too 
flurried  for  any  thought  worth  the  name.' 

There  was  a  twinkle  of  frosty  humour  in  his  eye  as  he  said 
this,  and  in  the  silence  which  followed  I  could  hear  him  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  and  tasting  the  words  over  again  as  though  they 
were  good  wine.  I  sat  fingering  my  pistol  and  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  again.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  with  another  dry  chuckle 
and  a  long  puff  of  tobacco  smoke. 

^  As  you  say,  I  know  a  deal  too  much.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
much  ? ' 

*  Yes,  you  may  if  youll  be  quick  about  it.' 

*  Very  well,  then,  I  will.  Do  you  mind  passing  the  bottle  ? 
Thank  you.  I  probably  know  not  only  too  much,  but  a  deal  more 
than  you  guess.  First  let  us  take  the  case  for  the  Crown.  The 
jeweller  is  travelling  by  coach  at  night  over  the  moors.  He  has 
one  postillion  only,  Roger  Tallis  by  name,  and  by  character  shady. 
The  jeweller  has  money  (he  was  a  niggardly  fool  to  take  only  one 
postillion^  and  carries  a  diamond  of  great,  or  rather  of  enormous 
and  notable,  value  (he  was  a  bigger  fool  to  take  this).  In  the 
dark  morning  two  horses  come  galloping  back,  frightened  and 
streaming  with  sweat.  A  search-party  goes  out,  finds  the  coach 
upset  by  the  Four  Holed  Cross,  the  jeweller  lying  beside  it  with 
a  couple  of  pistol  bullets  in  him,  and  the  money,  the  diamond, 
and  Roger  Tallis — nowhere.  So  much  for  the  mmdered  man. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  you,  Gabriel  Foot,  by  character  also 
shady,  and  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Roger  Tallis,  are  whispered  to 
have  a  suspicious  amount  of  money  about  you,  also  blood-stains 
on  your  coat.  It  further  leaks  out  that  you  were  travelling  on 
the  moors  afoot  on  the  night  in  question,  and  that  your  pistols 
are  soiled  with  powder.  Case  for  the  Crown  closes.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly  ?  * 

I  nodded ;  he  took  a  sip  or  two  at  his  wine,  laid  down  his  pipe 
as  if  the  tobacco  spoiled  the  taste  of  it,  took  another  sip,  and 
continued : — 

^  Case  for  the  defence.  That  Roger  Tallis  has  decamped,  that 
no  diamond  has  been  found  on  you  (or  anywhere),  and  lastly  .that 
the  bullets  in  the  jeweller's  body  do  not  fit  your  pistols,  but  came 
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from  a  larger  pair.    Not  very  much  of  a  case,  perhaps,  but  this 
last  is  a  strong  point.' 

*  Well  ? '  I  asked,  as  he  paused. 

*  Now  then  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  Would  you  oblige  me 
by  casting  a  look  over  there  in  the  comer  ? ' 

^  I  see  nothing  but  a  pickaxe  and  shovel.' 

*IIa,  hal  very  good;  ** nothing  but  a  pickaxe  and  shovel." 
Well,  to  resume :  facts  of  the  case.  Eoger  Tallis  murders  the 
jeweller,  and  you  murder  Roger  Tallis ;  after  that,  as  you  say, 
*^  nothing  but  a  pickaxe  and  shovel." ' 

And  with  this,  as  I  am  a  living  sinner,  the  rosy-faced  old  boy 
took  up  his  flute  and  blew  a  stave  or  two  of  ^  Gome,  Lasses  and 
Lads.' 

*  Did  you  dig  him  up  ? '  I  muttered  hoarsely ;  and  although 
deathly  cold  I  could  feel  a  drop  of  sweat  trickling  down  my  fore- 
head and  into  my  eye. 

*  What,  before  the  trial  ?  My  good  sir,  you  have  a  fair,  very 
fair,  aptitude  for  crime ;  but  believe  me,  you  have  much  to  learn 
both  of  legal  etiquette  and  of  a  lawyer's  conscience.'  And  for 
the  first  time  since  I  came  in  I  saw  something  like  indignation 
on  that  ruddy  face. 

*  Now,'  he  continued,  *  I  either  know  too  much  or  not  enough. 
Obviously  I  know  enough  for  you  to  wish,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to 
kill  me.  The  question  is,  whether  I  know  enough  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  spare  me.  I  think  I  do ;  but  that  is  for  you 
to  decide.  If  I  put  you  to-night,  and  in  half  an  hour's  time,  in 
possession  of  property  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  will  that  con- 
tent you  ? ' 

*  Gome,  come,'  I  said,  *you  need  not  tiy  to  fool  me,  nor  think 
I  am  going  to  let  you  out  of  my  sight.' 

*  You  misunderstand.  I  desire  neither ;  I  only  wish  a  bargain. 
I  am  ready  to  pledge  you  my  word  to  make  no  attempt  to  escape 
before  you  are  in  possession  of  that  property,  and  to  offer  no 
resistance  to  your  shooting  me  in  case  you  fail  to  obtain  it,  pro- 
vided on  the  other  hand  you  pledge  your  word  to  spare  my  life 
should  you  succeed  within  half  an  hour.  And,  my  dear  sir,  con- 
sidering the  relative  value  of  my  word  and  yours,  I  think  it  must 
be  confessed  you  have  the  better  of  the  bargain.' 

I  thought  for  a  moment.     *  Very  well,  then,'  said  I,  ^  so  be  it ; 

but  if  you  fail ' 

'  I  know  what  happens,'  replied  he. 

With  that  he  blew  a  note  or  two  on  his  flute,  took  it  to  pieces, 
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and  carefully  bestowed  it  in  the  tails  of  his  coaL  I  put  away  my 
pistol  in  mine. 

'  Do  you  mind  shouldering  that  spade  and  pickaxe,  and  follow- 
ing me  ? '  he  asked.  I  took  them  up  in  silence.  He  drained  his 
glass  and  put  on  his  hat. 

*  Now  I  think  we  are  ready.     Stop  a  moment.' 

He  reached  across  for  the  glass  which  I  had  emptied,  took  it 
up  gingerly  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  tossed  it  with  a 
crash  on  to  the  hearthstone.  He  then  did  the  same  to  my  pipe, 
after  first  snapping  the  stem  into  halves.  This  done,  he  blew  out 
one  candle,  and  with  great  gravity  led  the  way  down  the  stair- 
case. I  shouldered  the  tools  and  followed,  while  my  heart  hated 
him  with  a  fiercer  spite  than  ever. 

We  passed  down  the  crazy  stairs  and  through  the  kitchen. 
The  candles  were  still  burning  there.  As  my  companion  glanced 
at  the  supper-table,  ^  H'm,'  he  said,  ^  not  a  bad  beginning  of  a 
new  leaf.  My  friend,  I  will  allow  you  exactly  twelve  months  in 
which  to  get  hanged.' 

I  made  no  answer,  and  we  stepped  out  into  the  night.  The 
moon  was  now  up,  and  the  high-road  stretched  like  a  white  ribbon 
into  the  gloom.  The  cold  wind  bore  up  a  few  heavy  clouds  from 
the  north-west,  but  for  the  most  part  we  could  see  easily  enough. 
We  trudged  side  by  side  along  the  road  in  silence,  except  that  I 
could  hear  my  companion  every  now  and  then  whistling  softly  to 
himself. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  Four  Holed  Cross  and  the  scene  of  the 
murder  I  confess  to  an  uneasy  feeling  and  a  desire  to  get  past  the 
place  with  all  speed.  But  the  lawyer  stopped  by  the  very  spot 
where  the  coach  was  overturned,  and  held  up  a  finger  as  if  to  call 
attention.     It  was  a  favourite  trick  of  his  with  the  jury. 

*This  was  where  the  jeweller  lay.  Some  fifteen  yards  off 
there  was  another  pool  of  blood.  Now  the  jeweller  must  have 
dropped  instantly,  for  he  was  shot  through'the  heart.  Yet  no  one 
doubted  but  that  the  other  pool  of  blood  was  his.     Fools ! ' 

With  this  he  turned  oflf  the  road  at  right  angles,  and  began  to 
strike  rapidly  across  the  moor.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  trying 
to  escape  me,  but  he  allowed  me  to  catch  him  up  readily  enough, 
and  then  I  knew  the  point  for  which  he  was  making.  I  followed 
doggedly.  Clouds  began  to  gather  over  the  moon's  facp,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  stumbled  heavily  on  the  uneven  ground ; 
but  he  moved  along  nimbly  enough,  and  even  cried  "  Shoo ! "  in  a 
sprightly  voice  when  a  startled  plover  flew  up  before  his  feet. 
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Presently,  after  we  had  gone  about  five  hundred  yards  on  the 
heath,  the  ground  broke  away  into  a  little  hollow,  where  a  rough 
track  led  down  to  the  Lime  Kilns  and  the  thinly  wooded  stream 
that  washed .  the  valley  below.  We  followed  this  track  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  presently  the  masonry  of  the  disused  kilns 
peered  out,  white  in  the  moonlight,  from  between  the  trees. 

There  were  three  of  these  kilns  standing  close  together  beside 
the  path ;  but  my  companion  without  hesitation  pulled  up  almost 
beneath  the  very  arch  of  the  first,  peered  about,  examined  the 
ground  narrowly,  and  then  motioned  to  me. 

*Dig  here.' 

^  If  we  both  know  well  enough  what  is  underneath,  what  is 
the  use  of  digging? ' 

*  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  do,'  said  he.     *  You  had  better  dig.' 
I  can  feel  the  chill  creeping  down  my  back  as  I  write  of  it ; 

but  at  the  time,  though  I  well  knew  the  grisly  sight  which  I  was 
to  discover,  I  dug  away,  steadily  enough.  The  man  who  had 
surprised  my  secret  set  himself  down  on  a  dark  bank  of  ferns  at 
about  ten  paces'  distance,  and  began  to  whistle  softly,  though 
could  see  his  fingers  fumbling  with  his  coat-tails  as  though  they 
itched  to  be  at  the  flute  again. 

The  moon's  rays  shone  fitfully  upon  the  white  face  of  the 
kiln,  and  lit  up  my  work.  The  little  stream  rushed  noisily 
below.  And  so,  with  this  hateful  man  as  solitary  watcher,  I  bared 
to  the  light  of  heaven  the  remains  of  the  comrade  whom,  almost 
five  months  before,  I  had  murdered  and  buried  there.  How  I 
had  then  cursed  my  luck  because  forced  to  hide  his  corpse  away 
before  I  could  return  and  search  for  the  diamond  I  had  failed  to 
find  upon  his  body !  But  as  I  tossed  the  earth  and  Ume  aside, 
and  discovered  my  handiwork,  the  moon's  rays  were  suddenly 
caught  and  reflected  from  within  the  pit,  and  I  fell  forward  with 
a  short  gasp  of  delight. 

For  there,  kindled  by  her  broad  glory  into  countless  shafts 
and  points  of  colour — violet,  green,  yellow,  and  fieriest  red — lay 
the  missing  diamond  among  the  bones  of  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  to  possess  it,  and  had  been  murdered  for  its  sake 
As  I  clutched  the  glorious  gem  a  black  shadow  fell  between  the 
moon  and  me.  I  looked  up.  My  companion  was  standing  over 
me  with  the  twinkle  still  in  his  eye  and  the  flute  in  his  hand. 

*  You  were  a  fool  not  to  guess  that  he  had  swallowed  it.  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  As  we  are  not,  I  trust, 
likely  to  meet  again  in  this  world,  I  will  here  bid  you  AdieUy 

u  2 
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though  possibly  that  is  scarcely  the  word  to  use.  But  there  is 
one  thing  I  wish  to  tell  you.  I  owe  you  a  debt  to-night  for 
having  prevented  me  from  committing  a  crime.  You  saw  that  I 
had  the  spade  and  pick-aze  ready  in  the  cottage.  Well,  I  confess 
I  lusted  for  that  gem,  and  I  was  arguing  out  the  case  with  my 
flute  when  you  came  in.' 

*  If,'  said  I,  *  you  wish  to  share ' 

'  Another  word,'  he  interrupted  very  gravely,  *  and  I  shall  be 
forced  to  think  that  you  insult  me.  As  it  is,  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  supporting  my  flute's  advice  at  an  opportune  moment.  I  will 
now  leave  you.  Two  hours  ago  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a 
criminal.  I  owe  it  to  you,  and  to  my  flute,  that  I  am  still  merely 
a  lawyer.     Farewell ! ' 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  gone  with  a  swing- 
ing stride  up  the  path  and  across  the  moor.  His  figure  stood  out 
upon  the  sky-line  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanished.  But  I  could 
hear  for  some  time  the  tootle-tootle  of  his  flute  in  the  distance, 
and  it  struck  me  that  its  note  was  unusually  sprightly  and  clear. 

Q- 
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Coquilles. 


*  T117HAT  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  French  ? '  said  Lessing  in  a 
T  Y  scornful  humour.  A  great  deal  can  certainly  be  learnt  from 
the  French,  with  Lessing's  permission ;  though  in  one  matter  at 
least  they  are  equally  at  fault  with  ourselves.  They  cannot  teach 
us,  nor  can  we  teach  them,  the  art  of  avoiding  misprints,  those  mis- 
fortunes in  printing  which  our  neighbours  in  their  fanciful  way 
call  coquilles. 

The  derivation  of  coquille  is  still  to  seek.  A  French  printer, 
M.  Boutmy,  produced  some  time  ago  an  amusing  little  book 
entitled  L^ Argot  dea  Typographes " ;  and  in  that  he  gives  some 
account  of  the  term,  as  well  as  many  painfully  interesting 
examples  of  it.  A  coquille^  it  would  seem,  is  a  term  in  printing 
applied  to  the  omission,  addition,  transposition,  or  substitution  in 
printed  books  of  one  or  more  typographical  characters.  Coquilles 
spring  from  three  sources :  the  fault  of  the  author's  manuscript, 
the  fault  of  the  compositor,  or  the  fault  of  the  reader  of  proofs. 
Authors  themselves  in  revising  their  proofs  are  more  preoccupied 
by  the  sense  than  by  the  characters,  and  frequently  allow  grievous 
coquilles  to  pass  unnoticed  and  uncorrected. 

M.  Boutmy  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  derivation  of  the  word 
these  twenty  years.  He  has  pressed  all  the  dictionaries  into  his 
service,  and  pressed  them  hitherto  without  result.  He  will  not, 
however,  admit  himself  beaten,  but  gives  us  a  derivation  pour 
servir,  bidding  us  suggest  a  better  if  we  are  not  content  with 
that.  He  arrives  at  it,  indeed,  by  a  process  of  forced  and 
whimsical  analogy,  which  he  probably  does  not  intend  us  to  take 
seriously,  and  which  will  hardly  satisfy  anybody  except  perhaps 
the  ingenious  inventor  himself.  M.  Boutmy  refers  us  to  the 
ancient  marriage-custom  of  scattering  nuts  upon  the  floor,  in 
token  that  the  bridegroom  has  done  with  the  trifles  and  follies  of 
youth,  and  quotes  for  us  Vergil's  *  Sparge,  maritej  nuces.^  Now, 
from  nuces  in  the  sense  of  errors,  mistakes,  follies,  to  coquilles 

'  DictUmnaire  de  V Argot  des  Typographit,  i  ar^  Eugene  Bontmy,  correcteur 
d*imprimerie.    Pfiuris  :  C,  Marpon  ©t  E.  Flammarioo.    1883, 
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in  a  similar  sense  is  no  far  cry,  according  to  M.  Boutmy — and 
that  is  his  derivation. 

Has  the  book  ever  been  written  that  could  be  inscribed  sine 
Taenda,  free  from  all  typographical  error  ?  Our  author  quotes  one 
such,' but,  with  a  touch  of  professional  jealousy,  that  can  easily  be 
understood,  declares  his  opinion  that  even  this  perhaps  would  not 
appear  faultless  under  a  proper  scrutiny.  And,  indeed,  the  fate  of 
perfect  printers  is  not  of  a  kind  to  encourage  the  rest.  An 
Englishman,  H.  Johnson  by  name,  published  at  the  end  of  last 
century  a  circular  touching  a  new  method  he  had  discovered,  by 
which  press  errors  were  to  become  impossible.  But,  alas  for  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes !  his  very  circular  was  not  free  from  a 
misprint,  for  the  immaculate  Johnson  was  found  to  have  printed 
Najesty  instead  of  Majesty. 

The  abominable  writing  of  authors  is  perhaps  most  often  to 
blame  for  the  appearance  of  misprints.  A  man  as  a  rule  can  read 
his  own  scrawl  with  perfect  ease,  and  from  that  draws  the  natural, 
but  often  erroneous  conclusion,  that  everybody  else  can  do  the  same. 
The  geologist  who  wrote  in  the  course  of  his  work  of  a  valley 
filled  with  erratic  blocks  probably  only  had  himself  to  blame  when 
his  book  came  out  containing  a  reference  to  a  valley  filled  with 
erotic  blacks.  And  that  definition  of  the  philosopher  about  the 
Deity  being  a  vast  and  slumbering  Whole  could  never  have  been 
turned  into  a  vast  and  slumbering  WJiale  if  the  philosopher  or 
his  copyist  had  been  fairly  diligent  in  their  writing-lessons  at 
school.  Sometimes,  however,  even  the  writer  himself  cannot  read 
what  he  has  written,  and  then  the  case  is  desperate.  We  are  told 
of  Jules  Janin,  for  instance,  that  when  a  luckless  compositor  came 
to  him  and  besought  him  to  decipher  some  pages  of  his  own 
manuscript,  the  great  man  replied  that  he  would  rather  re-write 
than  attempt  to  read  over  again  what  he  had  once  written.  Our 
author  himself  declares  that  he  has  spent  two  days  in  reading 
three  pages  of  *  copy '  from  the  pen  of  *  the  prince  of  critics ;  * 
and  the  story  of  Dean  Stanley's  manuscript,  which  went  to 
America  and  was  sent  back  to  be  deciphered,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memory. 

As  a  practical  printer  M.  Boutmy  calls  our  attention  to  the 
many  errors  that  arise  from  bad  *  distribution.'  The  compositor, 
he  tells  us,  is  a  pkigiaire  de  PSnMope,  and  undoes  one  day  the 
work  of  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  he  breaks  up  the  type  he  has 
set  as  soon  as  it  is  printed  and  puts  the  letters  back  again  into 
their  respective  compartments :  the  a's  with  the  a's,  the  6's  with 
the  b%  and  so  on.    This  operation,  done  with  lightning  speed,  is 
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a  fruitful  source  of  error.  Your  letter  r,  for  iustance,  finds  its 
way  into  the  compartment  of  the  case  intended  for  the  letter  c ; 
and  then  the  rising  politician  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and 
find  in  his  newspaper  a  reference  to  his  undoubted  rapacity^  where 
a  compliment  upon  his  undoubted  capacity  had  been  intended. 
Yet  even  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  compositor,  the 
wretched  author  has  still  to  face  the  mechanical  work  of  printing; 
and  this  is  another  fertile  source  of  error,  upon  which  our  author 
grows  eloquent,  even  poetical.  He  describes  how  the  great 
machines  rattle  on,  pouring  out  their  thousands  of  ink-stained 
sheets  an  hour ;  and  who  can  wonder,  he  asks,  if,  in  this  giddy 
work,  a  letter  trips  from  its  place,  a  bead  drops  from  the  necklace  ? 
It  is  then  that  the  compositor  pops  the  letter  back  again  into  the 
most  convenient  place  he  can  find,  on  the  principle  that  wherever 
it  may  have  come  from  there  it  must  return.  Hence  these  tears 
of  authors  and  the  appearance  of  truth  worn  by  the  saying,  that 
language  was  given  to  man  in  order  to  conceal  his  thoughts. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  some  specimens  from  M.  Boutmy's  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  coquiUeSj  obtained  during  a  long 
professional  experience.  The  first  coquiUe  by  transposition  occurs 
in  the  celebrated  Psalter  of  Mayence,  printed  in  1457  by  John 
Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer.  There  we  read  Spalmorum  for 
Psalmorum.  A  similar  misprint  occurs  in  Bobert  Estienne's 
beautiful  Greek  Testament  of  1549,  where  we  read  pulrea  for 
plures.  It  is  by  this  error  that  bibliophiles  recognise  the  best 
edition ;  and  M.  Boutmy  supplies  us  with  the  following  poetical  aid 
to  memory : 

C'est  elle !    Dieu !  que  je  suis  aise  ! 

Oui,  c*est  la  bonne  Edition. 

Les  voil^,  pages  neuf  et  seize, 

Lea  deux  fautes  d'impression 

Qui  ne  sent  pas  dans  la  mauvaise. 

We  must,  however,  leave  the  bibliophiles  to  their  delightful 
hobby  and  now  examine  a  few  sad  instances  of  the  coquiUe  in 
poetry,  a  field  where  it  makes  its  greatest  havoc.  Think  of 
Bacine,  who  wrote, 

Yous  allez  k  Vautel  et  moi  j'y  cours,  madame, 

reading  in  place  of  it, 

Yous  allez  k  Vhdtd  et  moi  j'y  cours,  madame. 

Think  too  of  Comeille's  feelings  after  writing  the  fine  couplet. 

Tin  bienfait  perd  sa  grdce  k  le  trop  puhlier ; 
Qui  veut  qu'on  s'en  souviennei  il  le  &ut  (aMI 
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when  he  saw  it  miserably  appear  as — 

Un  bienfait  perd  sa  grace  4  le  trop  ouUier ; 
Qui  veut  qu'on  s'en  souvienne,  il  le  faut  publier. 

What  a  libel  on  the  human  heart !  Sometimes,  however,  a 
printer's  mistake  is  the  innocent  cause  of  a  change  for  the  better- 
Malherbe,  who  apparently  did  not  *  cross '  his  t%  had  turned  out, 
in  an  ode  on  the  death  of  a  friend's  daughter,  the  rather  tame 
verse : 

£t  RosetU  a  v6cu  ce  que  vivent  las  rose?, 
L'espace  d'un  matin ! 

But  by  a  happy  inspiration  of  chance  the  printer  produced  the 
more  delicately  turned 

Et  rose^  tUe  a  vccu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin. 

This  was  rightly  preferred  by  the  poet,  who  allowed  the  printer's 
version  to  stand  unaltered. 

The  newspaper,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  produced,  yields  a  more  plentiful  harvest  of  coquiUes  than 
any  other  form  of  literature.  M.  Boutmy  gives  us  many  good 
examples.  The  Monde  one  day  presented  its  readers  with  this 
astonishing  morality :  ^  The  love  of  sugar  {aucre)  straitens  the 
soul  and  hardens  the  heart.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
lucrCj  not  atbcrey  had  been  the  object  of  the  moralist's  condenma- 
tion.  Imagine  the  austere  Guizot  opening  his  Moniteur  Univend 
one  morning  and  finding  himself  reported  to  have  said,  '  I  am  at 
the  end  of  my  farce%^  when  he  had  really  made  the  more  alarming 
statement  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his/o7*oe8.  Imagine,  too,  the 
emotion  with  which  a  grand  ckancelier  of  Napoleon's  saw  him- 
self described  in  the  Moniteur  as  the  grand  cJiandelier  of  the 
Empire. 

When  Prince  Jerome  was  on  his  death-bed  the  Patrie  con^ 
tained  the  following  bulletin :  ^  A  slight  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  Prince.'  But  it  spoilt  everything 
next  day  by  saying,  ^Le  vieux  persisted  when  of  course  it  ought  to 
have  said,  *  Le  mieux  persiste.^  M.  Boutmy  excuses  his  brother 
compositor  by  telling  us  that  this  is  not  such  a  very  unaccountable 
mistake,  as  the  compartment  of  the  case  containing  the  m's  is 
next  to  that  containing  the  v's.  We  learn  with  the  greater  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  error  cost  the  compositor  his  place,  upon  which 
our  author  feelingly  remarks  that  the  editor  was  evidently  not  a 
practical  printer. 
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Another  unfortunate  mistake  affecting  a  royal  personage 
occurred  in  a  gazette  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  contained 
the  following  piece  of  Court  news :  *  King  Louis  XV.  has  been 
staying  at  Fontainebleau  during  the  last  eight  days ;  yesterday  he 
hung  himself  in  the  forest.'  But  his  Majesty  was  only  lost  (perdu), 
not  hung  {pendu),  in  the  forest.     Vive  le  roi  ! 

The  next  example  turns  on  the  old  vexed  question  of  meum 
and  iuum.  A  journalist  speaking  admiringly  of  £mile  Augier  had 
written,  *  His  Latin  is  better  than  my  French  {mon  frangaiay 
But  the  printer  made  him  say,  ^  His  Latin  is  better  than  his 
French  {son  frarifaia) ' — a  very  left-handed  compliment.  Who 
knows  whether  Augier  wrote  Latin  at  all ;  and  even  if  he  did  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  not  better  than  his  French. 

A  police  intelUgencer  once  contained  a  judicial  sentence  to 
this  effect :  *  The  judges,  deeming  the  offence  venial,  only  con- 
demned the  wretched  man  to  eight  days'  empoiaannemenV 
Gould  Shylock  have  demanded  more  ?  and,  as  our  author  pertinently 
asks,  what  would  have  been  the  nature  of  his  sentence  for  a 
serious  offence  ?  But  we  may  spare  our  sympathy,  for  it  was 
emprisoriTiementj  not  empoisonnementy  the  guilty  person  was 
called  upon  to  endure. 

Another  coquille,  entailing  similar  serious  consequences,  was 
perpetrated  at  the  time  of  the  French  expedition  to  Tunis.  The 
startling  news  appeared  one  morning  that  M.  Roustan,the  French 
consul,  had  been  devoured  by  the  Bey.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  the  Bey  would  have  been  highly  delighted  to  devour  the 
consul,  but  the  truth  is  that  M.  Roustan  had  been  dicori  merely— a 
small  matter  in  these  times  to  a  Frenchman — not  dcvore,  by  the  Bey. 

In  the  following  instance  the  coquille  produces  a  result  not 
dangerous,  but  certainly  disagreeable.  A  provincial  journal, 
referring  to  the  amusement  of  the  place,  spoke  of  a  certain  club 
where  the  greatest  betes  of  the  city  assembled  nightly  for  relaxa- 
tion. We  can  imagine  the  greatest  Utes  of  that  city,  so  cruelly 
misrepresented,  at  once  discontinuing  their  subscriptions  to  the 
paper  in  question,  perhaps  even  challenging  the  editor. 

We  have  all  heard  how  Sydney  Smith  once  surprised  (and 
shocked)  an  old  lady  by  telling  her  he  had  felt  so  warm  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones.  But 
not  even  Sydney  Smith  ventured  to  dispense  with  his  bones. 
Yet  a  newspaper  once  remarked  about  some  celebrity  that  he  had 
been  completely  *  boned '  (Hen  dSsossS),  as  if  he  were  a  fish,  when 
in  reality  the  honourable  gentleman  was  merely  bien  d6pass6. 

But  though   the  newspaper   produces   the  largest  crop  of 
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coquiUeSj  learned  and  scientific  works,  notwithstanding  care  and 
much  revision,  contribute  a  &ir  share.  Here  are  two  theological 
ones.  The  author  of  a  manual  of  Christian  Tnediiations  was 
represented  as  treating  of  Christian  medications^  and,  though  we 
may  suppose  his  work  was  medicinal  in  the  highest  sense,  it  is 
probable  he  disapproved  of  the  change.  By  another  unfortunate 
substitution  the  writer  of  a  religious  book  was  made  to  expatiate 
on  the  subject  of  F&ne  contemplating  its  creator,  when  he  should 
have  been  discoursing  not  on  Vcme  but,  like  Plato,  on  Vdme. 
Here  also  are  three  scientific  caquiUes ;  one  of  a  kind  we  might 
expect :  the  proceaaion  of  the  equinoxes,  for  the  precession  of  the 
same  ;  the  others  rather  more  unusual.  A  scientific  author  was 
made  to  say,  '  The  men  of  the  barracks  {casernes)  had  for  arms 
branches  torn  from  the  trees,  and  axes  of  flint.'  That  must  have 
been  a  curious  barrack  where  the  arms  were  as  here  described. 
Really,  however,  the  subject  was  prehistoric  man,  and  it  was 
the  inhabitants  of  the  caverns  (cavemes)  who  were  immediately 
under  discussion.  Again,  in  a  work  on  astronomy  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  Virgin  constellation,  invites  his  readers  to  forget 
the  earth  for  the  sky  <  on  a  night  of  spring  when  the  moon  is 
hidden  and  there  are  no  fogs '  (brumes).  What  his  printer  made 
him  say  was  *  when  there  are  no  brunettes '  {brunes).  As  if  a 
high-minded  astronomer  had  time  to  think  either  of  brunettes  or 
blondes  in  the  pursuit  of  his  soulful  calling!  We  know  that 
Minerva  presides  over  the  homely  as  well  as  the  higher  arts,  and 
so  possibly  has  an  interest  in  schools  of  cookery ;  yet  few  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  derive  her  origin  from  the  cuisine  of 
Jupiter.  It  was  reserved  for  a  printer  to  do  that :  the  author, 
following  an  obscure  tradition,  had  written  cuisse. 

We  may  now  cull  a  few  specimens  of  a  miscellaneous  kind. 
Abbreviations  are  the  cause  of  many  misprints.  The  French 
writer  who  wrote, '  J^ai  qq  amis '  could  hardly  have  been  surprised 
when  his  printer  made  him  say,  *  J^ai  99  amisJ  M.  Boutmy  has 
evidently  had  poor  luck  in  friendship,  for  he  goes  on  to  observe 
that  Aristotle  would  not  have  made  a  remark  of  that  kind,  for  it 
was  Aristotle  who  said,  paradoxically,  <  My  friends,  there  are  no 
friends ; '  neither  would  that  poet  who  observed  cynically  that  a 
friend  was  like  a  melon — ^you  must  try  fifty  before  you  can  find 
a  good  one. 

The  next  involves  a  pun  and  should  be  omitted  by  the  fasti- 
dious. In  the  Rue  Richelieu  there  is  a  statue  of  Comeille,  holding 
a  roll  in  his  hand  on  which  are  inscribed  the  titles  of  his  principal 
works.    The  task  of  incising  these  names^  it  appears,  had  been 
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given  to  an  illiterate  young  apprentice,  who  thought  proper  to 
spell  Avare  with  two  r's.  A  wit,  observing  this,  remarked 
pleasantly,  *  Tiena^  voila  un  avare  qui  a  un  air  misanthrope  {un 
r  mis  en  tr<yp)J  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  hater  of  puns  as  he  was, 
might  have  tolerated  a  pun  so  quick  and  applicable  as  that. 

The  hair-dresser  who  had  a  hand-bill  printed  for  his  pomade, 
warranted  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  hair  {cheveux),  must 
have  been  more  astonished  than  pleased  when  he  read  that  his 
pomade  was  warranted  to  prevent  the  falling  of  horses  {chevaux). 
In  terms  of  our  London  slang,  he  must  have  found  it  hard  to  keep 
his  own  hair  on. 

A  recent  novel  contained  a  most  unfortunate  coquiUe.  The 
hero  was  about  to  be  married,  but  the  father  of  the  young  lady 
thought  well  to  make  some  enquiries  about  his  future  son-in-law, 
and  a  friend  sent  him  in  confidence  this  brief  but  startling  report: 
*  There  is  no  question  of  any  other  young  lady.  He  is  always 
drunk  (jBaiUy  What  a  cruel  misrepresentation  of  fact  that  was ! 
The  young  man  was  only  of  a  solitary  disposition,  and  always 
alone  {setU).  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  his  matrimonial 
prospects  were  not  really  aflfected. 

M.  Boutmy  has  a  concluding  section,  which  he  will  not  dignify 
with  the  name  coquiUes^  but  which  he  caUs  in  contempt  anerieSj 
faults  due  to  crass  ignorance  or  utterly  inexcusable  carelessness. 
A  compositor  once  *8et'  Archipel  de  Cook  as  Archipel  de  600 
kilos.  He  had  taken  the  0  for  6,  the  o's  for  zeros,  and  the  letter 
k  for  the  abbreviation  of  kilogrammes !  Another  compositor,  evi- 
dently unversed  in  the  classics,  had  turned  <  Quos  mdt  perdere 
Jupiter'  into  *  Orosse  brute  pfere  de  Jupiter.'  Another,  taking  the 
author's  direction,  *  Put  the  paragraphs  between  inverted  commas 
or  quotation-marks  {OuiUemetez  lea  alinSas)^  for  a  part  of 
the  text,  produced  the  following  extraordinary  sentence :  *  Q-uillo- 
tine  all  the  insane  (GuiUotinez  tous  lea  aliSrUsy  M.  Boutmy 
speaks  admiringly  of  this  radical  remedy,  and  says,  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  asylums  might  close  their  doors — behind  one  of 
which  that  wretched  type-setter  is  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  in 
hiding.  But  was  that  compositor  much  better  who  converted  the 
writer  Alberic  Second  into  a  royal  person,  a  dozen  times  over, 
under  the  style  of  Alberic  II. ;  or  he  who  changed  the  title  of  an 
article  on  sewage  and  sanitary  matters  from  Res  Parisienses  into 
Lea  Pariaiennea  ? 

In  one  or  two  cases  M.  Boutmy  does  not  show  his  accustomed 
insight  into  the  real  origin  of  a  mistake.  For  instance,  in  an 
account  of  the  crowned  heads  present  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867, 
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he  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  d^fiU  des  ouvriers 
for  dSfiU  des  aouverains ;  but  surely  that  ought  not  to  be  difficult. 
It  would  not  be  rash  to  say  that  the  article  had  been  dictated, 
and  that  a  careless  amanuensis,  working  by  sound  and  not  by 
sense,  had  really  written  des  ouvrierSj  in  which  case  the  printer 
is  hardly  to  blame. 

Our  compiler  closes  his  entertaining  list  with  an  ode  to  the 
coquiUef  from  the  pen  of  an  tinknotm  poet,  *a  compositor  or 
dissatisfied  author,  perhaps.'  His  readers,  however,  will  make  a 
shrewd  guess  about  its  authorship,  and  will  be  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  the  accomplished  typographer  in  whose  pages  he  finds  it. 

ODE  A   LA    COQUILLE, 

Je  vais  chanter  ious  tes  hauts  faits, 
Je  veux  dire  tous  tes  forfaits, 
Toi  qu'a  bou  droit  je  qualifie 
Fleau  de  la  typographie. 
S'agit-il  d'un  homme  de  5ieD, 
Tu  m'en  fais  un  homme  de  rien ; 
Fait-il  quelque  action  in^igne, 
Ta  malice  la  rend  intfigne, 
Et)  par  toi,  sa  cnpacite 
Se  transforme  en  rapacite. 
Que  sur  un  vaisseau  quelque  prioce 
Yisite  noe  ports  en  province, 
D'un  brave  et  fameux  aminil 
Tu  fais  un  £aineux  animal, 
Et  son  Amotion  t;isible 
Deviant  Amotion  risible. 
Un  savant  maitre  fait  des  cours, 
Tu  lui  fais  operer  des  fours ; 
II  parle  du  divin  i/bmere, 
O  sacrilege !  on  lit  comm^re ; 
L'amphitb^&tre  et  ses  gradins 
Ne  sont  plus  que  d'afireux  gredins. 
Le  professeur  cite  H6rodote. 
Tu  dis :  le  professeur  radote ; 
Puis,  s'il  allait  s'emnouir, 
Tu  le  ferais  s'^/winouir. 
L6onidafi  aux  Thermopyles 

Montre-t-il  un  beau  d6voument, 
Horreur  !  voilii  que  tu  jubiles 

En  lui  donnant  le  d^voiment. 

Augustus  Manstox. 
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The  Unemployed  and  the  *  Donna' 
in  1887. 

I.  By  the  Author  of  'Charles  Lowder.' 

THE  happiest  tidings  that  could  be  given  to  the  kind  and  per-> 
severing  supporters  of  the  ^  Donna '  would  be  that  she  was 
amongst  Hhe  Unemployed,' — that,  for  her,  work  no  longer 
existed.  Alas!  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  men  and  their  deep  poverty  is  quite  as 
great,  if  not  more  so,  than  last  year.  It  is  not  only  during  the 
winter  that  they  throng  around  the  truck  which  saves  many  a 
man  from  actual  starvation.  Wishing  to  give  an  account  at  first- 
hand of  the  work  of  the  ^  Donna '  to  the  readers  of  Longman's 
Magazine,  I  went  to  see  the  truck  on  the  13th  of  last  May, 
during  its  hour  or  so  of  daily  ministering  to  the  desperate  need 
of  unemployed  men.  About  twenty  minutes  in  the  Underground 
Bailway  from  Edgware  Boad  brought  us  to  the  Mansion  House 
Station,  and  from  thence  we  walked  to  London  Bridge.  The 
Sister  who  accompanied  me  had  never  been  to  this  station  of  her 
community's  work,  and  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  find  the 
*'  Donna,'  as  there  was  no  token  of  her  existence  on  or  near  the 
Bridge.  However,  we  asked  a  man  who  was  lounging  about  if  he 
could  direct  us.  He  told  us  to  go  down  some  steps  on  the  left- 
hand  side  as  we  looked  towards  the  river,  and,  turning  to  the  right, 
to  go  under  an  archway.  Having  done  so,  we  could  see  nothing 
of  the  ^  Donna,'  or  of  the  Sister  in  charge,  but  came  upon  an 
immense  crowd  of  men,  packed  close  together,  and  pressing  so 
eagerly  through  a  gate  into  a  small  ndled-ofi*  enclosure  that  we 
knew  the  food  truck  must  be  there.  I  could  not  have  made  my 
way  through  them  alone ;  but  when  the  men  saw  my  companion's 
dress  they  made  a  lane  for  us  to  pass,  and  inside  the  railings  we 
found  the  little  booth  with  the  Sister  in  charge,  the  *  Donna,'  in 
her  bright  blue,  close  at  hand,  bearing  piles  of  smoking  food. 
There  was  just  place  inside  the  booth  for  two  or  three,  and  no 
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room  for  idlers.  I  was  put  in  charge  of  two  huge  cans  containing 
soups  of  different  kinds,  and  was  instantly  hard  at  work  serving 
it  out.  This  was,  of  course,  long  after  the  worst  distress  of  the 
winter  was  over,  but  yet  in  little  more  than  an  hour  we  served  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  They  each  paid  a  halfpenny  for  a  large 
bowl  of  excellent  soup  with  pieces  of  meat  and  suet  in  it.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  second  halfpenny  bought  a 
large  piece  of  substantial  currant  pudding,  which  the  Sister  shook 
out  of  long  tin  cylinders,  cutting  off"  exactly  the  same  portion 
for  each  customer  with  the  precision  gained  by  constant  practice. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  friends  it  is  best  to  say,  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  old  ones,  that  the  dinners  served  daily  by  the  Sisters, 
inside  three  or  four  Docks,  to  the  employed  at  a  penny  each  are 
not  given  at  a  loss.  The  charity  is  immense  of  bringing  daily, 
in  all  weathers,  hot  and  wholesome  food  to  the  poor  men  who  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  Docks  during  working  hours,  but  the 
penny  charge  for  each  dinner  covers  the  actual  cost  of  the  food. 
It  is  wholly  different  at  the  trucks  outside  the  Docks  for  men 
vainly  seeking  employment ;  the  halfpenny  which  they  pay  does 
not  cover  more  than  half  the  expense ;  the  other  half  is  supplied 
at  the  ^  Donna '  truck  by  the  readers  of  this  magazinel  I  heard 
the  Sister  who  was  serving  with  me  say  to  two  or  three  men  who 
tendered  a  halfpenny,  *  You  pay  a  penny ; '  and  she  told  me  after- 
wards that  these  men  were  in  work,  and  that  she  could  always 
tell  in  a  moment  by  their  hands,  whether  they  were  really  un- 
employed or  not.  The  charity,  in  actual  food,  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  out  of  work,  and  this  month  the  Sister  in 
charge  writes  to  me :  *  We  are  daily  implored  to  give  food  to  men 
who  have  had  none  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  the 
crush  at  the  "  Donna  "  is  greater  than  we  have  ever  known  it.' 

*  Sister,  please,  I  have  no  money  to-day,'  one  poor  fellow  said. 
*  I  know  you  don't  give  the  food  quite,  because  there'd  be  such  a 
lot  of  us  want  it  if  you  did ;  but  will  you  take  my  matches,  and 
let  me  have  a  little  for  them  ?  I  wouldn't  ask  you.  Sister,  but 
lam  so  hungry.  I've  done  no  work  this  day;  for  a  week  ago  I  was 
mending  the  hinge  of  my  door,  and  somehow  run  my  tool  thrcnigh 
my  hand.' 

An  old  man  brought  two  *  brothers,'  as  he  called  them,  to 
the  ^  Donna,'  and  treated  them  to  food.  A  short  time  after  he 
came  in  with  some  more  men,  asked  them  what  they  would  have, 
and  paid  for  them.  *  I  like  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,' 
he  said.    <  I  did  a  little  job  last  week,  and  these  poor  fellows 
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have  done  nothing.'  He  did  not  look  particularly  well  off,  but  a 
third  time  returned  with  some  of  these  poor  *  brothers '  to  feed. 

Last  October  an  elderly  man,  looking  very  white  and  thin, 
had  for  three  days  stood  patiently  outside  the  gate,  watching  the 
others  eating  their  hot  stew.  The  first  day  one  of  the  men  lent 
him  a  penny^  the  second  day  his  friend  could  not  spare  even  a 
halfjpenny,  and  on  the  third  day,  October  18,  as  the  poor  fellow 
was  coming  into  the  yard,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  friend,  he 
suddenly  dropped  down,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  faint ;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  he  was  dying,  actually  dying  of  starvation.  They 
brought  a  doctor,  and  when  the  man  was  asked  what  ailed  him, 
he  just  said,  ^  I've  tasted  nothing  for  three  days,  and  I  felt  so 
bad  I  thought  to  borrow  a  penny  and  get  a  drop  of  soup ; '  and 
then  he  died  as  he  lay  there.  The  police  brought  a  stretcher, 
and  carried  away  the  body.  The  next  day  the  men  told  the  Sister 
that  it  had  been  examined,  and  that  the  verdict  at  the  inquest 
was,  *  Death  from  starvation.' 

One  very  respectable-looking  man  was  about  to  be  charged 
'full-price,'  as  being  thought  to  be  in  work.  'Me  in  work. 
Sister ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  Well,  yes,  you  are  right;  I  work  under 
a  man  named  "  Walker,"  for  I  spend  my  time  walking  away  my 
bit  of  shoe-leather,  trying  to  get  a  job.' 

Another  thin,  starved-looking  cripple  asked  very  shyly  for  a 
halfpenny-worth  of  stew.  The  Sister  first  noticed  his  manner, 
and  then  recognised  an  old  customer  at  the  restaurant.  A  year 
ago  he  had  been  in  constant  work,  and  came  regularly  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  S.  Katharine's  Bestaurant  for  his  meals ; 
now  he  was  amongst  the  starving  unemployed. 

A  poorly-dressed  man  one  day  handed  a  penny  to  two  others, 
bidding  them  to  get  themselves  soup  and  pudding.  One  of  these 
came  to  the  stall  and  asked  for  two  slices  of  pudding.  '  Why 
didn't  you  get  some  soup  instead  of  two  of  pudding  ? '  his  bene- 
factor asked  him.  '  Oh,'  said  he, '  there's  a  chum  of  mine  here 
(handing  one  slice  to  another  man)  who  can  do  with  a  slice  of 
this.'  ^s  last  man  was  seen  a  few  minutes  after,  dividing  the 
one  slice  with  a  neighbour  worse  off  than  himself. 

Another  day,  a  tall  respectable-looking  man  stood  for  some 
time  in  front  of  the  truck,  but  with  his  back  to  the  Sister.  He 
seemed  to  be  looking  intently  in  front  of  him,  and  she  wondered 
whether  he  could  be  watching  the  Dock  gate,  round  which  the 
unemployed  were  gathered  waiting  for  a  call.  At  last  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  was  turning  away  when  the  Sister  caught  sight 
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of  his  face^  and  was  struck  by  his  look  of  utter  hopelessness.  His 
coat  was  tidy,  but  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  he  looked  starved. 
The  Sister  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a  basin 
of  stew.  ^  I  should,  Sister,  but  I  could  not  have  asked  you  for  it.' 
While  he  was  eating,  the  Sister  drew  him  into  conversation,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  looking  for  work  in  the  Docks.  '  Yes, 
Sister,  and  I  have  looked  for  it  for  the  last  thirteen  months,  bat 
I  stand  no  chance  among  those  who  are  used  to  dock  work.  It 
goes  bad  with  you  when  you  have  been  used  to  but  one  kind  of 
work  all  your  life;  IVe  worked  for  the  last  thirteen  years  at 
Cuthbert's,  the  brass  foundry,  but  he  retired  last  year  and  dis- 
charged us  all.  One  of  my  mates  had  worked  thirty  years  for 
him.  I  have  tried  to  get  taken  on  at  every  brass  foundry  I  know 
of,  but  they  all  say  they've  enough  hands,  and  never  change  if 
they  can  help  it ;  and  when  they  do  part  with  an  old  hand,  he  is 
sure  to  have  a  son  to  slip  into  his  place — at  least,  I  know  it  was 
so  at  Cuthbert's.  You  see.  Sister,  though  I  got  good  money  I 
never  could  save,  for  during  the  thirteen  years  I  was  there  I  had 
a  birth  and  a  death  nearly  every  year,  and  I  have  only  two 
children  alive  now,  one  a  lad  of  sixteen,  out  of  work,  and  a  little 
girl.' 

Any  one  wishful  to  see  poverty  in  its  last  estate,  should  come 
and  stand  by  the  food-stall  of  the  unemployed,  and  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  crowding  round  the  truck,  the  wild  pushing  and 
reaching  out  of  lean  hands  to  grasp  the  food. 

*  Now,  men,  keep  quiet ;  don't  push — you  will  all  be  served 
in  turn.' 

*  Ah,  Sister,'  comes  the  answer,  *  you  don't  know  how  bad  it 
makes  us  feel  to  see  the  pudding  all  going  before  our  eyes,  and 
we  that  keen  for  food ! ' 

Yet  the  throng  has  a  sense  of  humour.  The  starving  ones  at 
the  back  chaff  the  lucky  ones  in  front.  *  I  say,  you  chaps  with 
the  basins,  you'll  make  the  master's  fortune  when  you  get  back 
to  work  on  the  dinner  you're  eating.'  One  poor  fellow  literally 
covered  his  body  with  newspaper,  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
all  under-garments ;  his  coat  was  riddled  with  holes,  and  far  too 
small  for  him. 

A  note  was  handed  up  to  the  serving  Sister  one  day :  <  Miss, 
might  I  ask  you  to  please  relieve  my  hunger.  I  have  not  the 
means  to  buy  from  you  as  on  former  occasions.' 

Punctually  at  noon  two  wretched-looking  cats  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  hang  about  till  some  one  takes  pity  on  them.     Most  of 
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the  men  leave  a  scraping  in  their  basins  for  these  poor  beasts, 
besides  breaking  off  a  bit  of  pudding  for  anxiously  watching  chil- 
dren. One  day,  when  the  truck-man  was  as  usual  collecting  two 
basins  of  scrapings,  one  for  the  black  cat  and  one  for -the  white, 
he  saw  a  lean,  starved  human  creature  peering  at  him  through 
the  railings.  The  black  cat  was  hungry,  and  kept  her  head  well 
in  the  basin;  the  white  cat  presently  felt  satisfied,  shook  its 
whiskers,  and  retired.  Then  the  watcher  sprang  toward  the  basin, 
and  ravenously  devoured  the  rest  of  the  food. 

Six  food  trucks  have  maintained  their  place  all  through  the 
blazing  summer-tide,  for  men  must  eat  in  summer  as  well  as 
winter,  and  warm  weather  does  not  bring  riches  to  a  dock 
labourer.  In  view  of  cold  weather  already  setting  in,  a  seventh 
truck  has  just  been  established,  and  very  thankful  are  its  famished 
mid-day  visitors  for  the  wholesome  food  it  furnishes  at  a  low  price. 

Over  and  over  again  is  the  same  tale  told  of.  No  food  to-day, 
no  food  since  yesterday,  and  the  emaciated,  dejected  looks  of  the 
speaker  tell  too  clearly  the  truth  of  the  tale.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  very  perceptible  difference,  during  the  last  two  months,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  men  who  come  every  Thursday  to  our  Mission 
Service ;  in  many  instances,  their  clothes  look  as  if  they  could 
scarcely  hold  together.  We  are  most  grateful  for  men's  clothes 
of  all  kinds ;  we  are  always  being  asked,  by  those  who  have 
sixpence  to  spare,  if  we  cannot  give  them  a  good  strong  shirt  at 
that  price,  and  old  shirts  are  sold  for  one  penny  or  twopence. 

From  London  Bridge  Station  we  went  to  S.  Katharine's 
Restaurant  for  Working-men,  42a  Dock  Street,  to  get  luncheon 
ourselves.  I  found  the  work  there  had  greatly  increased  since  my 
last  visit ;  besides  the  *  Donna '  truck,  five  or  six  others  are  daily 
sent  out,  some  to  stations  within  the  Docks  with  food  for  the 
Employed,  others  to  various  hiring-grounds  with  halfpenny 
dinners  for  the  Unemployed.  *I  wish  that  all  who  give  trucks 
would  support  them  as  Longman's  Magazine  supports  its  truck,' 
the  Superior  said  to  me;  *  we  are  hard  put  to  keep  them  all 
going  when  the  men  pay  only  half  the  cost  of  the  food.' 

ITbie  trade  of  the  Restaurant  seemed  most  flourishing,  and  no 
wonder,  for  everything  supplied  was  excellent ;  capital  soups  at  a 
penny  and  twopence  a  bowl ;  Lrish  stew  at  threepence  a  plate, 
beefsteak  pudding  fourpence,  a  large  plate  of  vegetables  for  a 
penny,  roast  beef  hot  from  the  joint  at  threepence  a  plate,  tapioca, 
jam,  and  rhubarb  puddings  a  penny,  and  lemonade  and  all  kinds 
of  summer  drinks  a  halfpenny  for  a  large  glass. 
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One  of  the  most  favourite  dishes  is  porridge  with  sugar  and 
a  large  cup  of  milk ;  this,  which  costs  twopence,  I  had  for  my 
luncheon,  and  can  therefore  vouch  for  its  excellence. 

The  Sister  said  that  half  a  ton  of  potatoes  lasts  about  a  fort- 
night at  the  Eestaurant.  Fifty  gallons  of  pea*soup  are  made 
daily  in  winter,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  of  beef-soup. 

In  last  January's  number  of  this  magazine  I  mentioned  that 
the  Sisters  had  been  forced  to  help  their  poor  customers  of  the 
*  Donna '  to  find  food-pence  by  giving  employment  to  their  wives, 
and  had  opened  work-rooms  where  poor  women  are  kept  con- 
stantly employed  at  needlework.  To  one  of  these,  S.  John's 
Mission  House,  Gannon  Street  Road,  I  went  from  the  Bestaurant. 
The  house  taken  for  the  purpose  was  a  very  poor  one,  but  the 
workroom  was  cosy  and  pleasant,  and  here  about  thirty  women  were 
busily  at  work,  whilst  a  lady  read  to  them  from  some  entertaining 
book.  They  are  paid  daily  for  their  work,  whether  it  is  sold  or 
not.  But  the  Sisters  generally  find  sale  for  it,  amongst  those  less 
poor,  who  are  glad  to  get  ready-made  clothes.  Every  scrap  of 
material  sent  to  this  workroom  is  utilised,  even  a  few  inches  of 
print  stuif  or  calico.  Many  a  little  frock  is  made  with  the  sleeves 
of  one  material,  the  body  of  another,  and  the  skirt  of  a  third ; 
but  so  arranged  that  the  effect  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise. 
The  Sister  spoke  with  the  greatest  gratitude  of  help  given  to 
these,  the  wives  of  the  unemployed,  by  the  readers  of  Longman's 
Magazine.  The  workroom  is  usually  closed  during  the  summer 
months,  but  this  year  the  distress  in  the  middle  of  August  was  so 
terrible  that  the  Sisters  felt  themselves  obliged  to  re-open  the 
workroom  at  once,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  relief. 

One  of  the  Sisters  writes  to  me : — *  We  feel  more  and  more 
the  need  of  our  workroom,  as  all  look  to  us  to  help  them,  and 
this  gives  real  help,  as  well  as  a  warm  comfortable  room  in  which 
to  spend  the  day  whilst  earning  for  their  families.  Each  woman 
earns  ninepence  a  day,  and,  small  as  that  sum  is,  we  are  besieged 
with  entreaties  to  be  "  taken  on,"  which  shows  that  the  one  thing 
wanted  is  work.  We  should  much  like  to  double  the  numbers  of 
those  employed ;  the  work  we  will  gladly  provide,  if  only  our 
kind  friends  of  last  year  will  once  more  let  their  ninepences  pour 
into  the  letter-box  of  42a  Dock  Street,  E.  (directed  to  the  Sister 
in  charge).  Every  penny  goes  to  the  wives  of  such  men  as  crowd 
round  the  "  Donna,"  at  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow 
women  to  be  served.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  refuse  who  saw 
what  we  see  every  day  of  our  lives — white,  haggard,  dejected 
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faces,  ragged  clothes,  fireless  grates,  and  perhaps  worse  than  all, 
on  such  wet,  cold  nights  as  we  have  already  had  more  than  once 
lately,  we  know  that  just  outside  our  doors,  when  we  are  warmly 
sleeping  in  bed,  more  than  forty  were  turned,  homeless  and 
shelterless,  out  of  one  house  alone.  Bepeatedly  are  we  implored 
to  give  a  night's  lodging.  ^^  I  have  tramped  round  the  streets  for 
four,  or  six,  or  eight  nights,"  many  a  man  says  to  us,  ^^  and  I  am 
that  worn  out  and  weary  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I'm 
right  tired  of  my  life,  Sister ;  I  wish  God  would  take  me  out 
of  it." 

*  Where  do  you  generally  sleep  at  nights?'  is  usually  met 
with  the  answers,  *  Anywhere,'  *  Nowhere,'  *  Under  arches,'  *  In 
empty  railway  trucks  when  we  can,'  *  By  the  Sugar  Eefinery.' 
*  Why  this  last  ? '  we  inquired. 

*  Well,  lady,  I'll  tell  you.  They  don't  let  out  the  fires  there, 
80  the  air  comes  up  warm  and  comforting,  and  there's  a  wall  near 
where  a  lot  of  us  stand,  and  button  up  our  coats  and  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief round  our  necks,  and  then  put  our  heads  against  the 
wall,  and  get  to  sleep  as  best  we  can.' 

*  Standing?' 

'Yes,  standing,  lady.  A  man  may  scratch  together  in  the 
day  sufficient  pence  to  buy  food,  if  he  has  luck,  but  not  to  pay 
for  a  lodging.' 

*We  can  do  till  twelve  o'clock.  The  publics  are  open  till 
then,  and  the  Strangers'  Best ;  but  at  midnight,  wet  or  fine,  frost 
or  snow,  we've  got  all  to  turn  out.' 

The  Sisters  determined  to  issue  tickets  providing  a  free  night's 
lodging  in  certain  houses  known  to  them,  but  how  to  distribute 
these  tickets  to  the  homeless  was  a  puzzle  at  first,  since  it  was  at 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  that  the  men  roamed  the  streets, 
weary  and  wretched.  It  occurred  to  them  that  the  night  police 
might  help  them,  so  to  them  they  confided  a  certain  number 
of  free-lodging  tickets,  asking  them  to  give  them  to  any  poor 
wretch  whom  they  ordered  to  *  Move  on '  from  doorway,  railway 
waggon,  or  the  Sugar  Refinery  wall.  The  Sisters  are  most  anxious 
to  continue  to  issue  them  during  the  winter  months,  knowing  the 
boon  they  have  been  to  many  homeless  ones. 

A  great  deal  of  home  visiting  goes  on  from  the  Eestaurant  in 
Dock  Street,  and  many  distressing  cases  are  thus  discovered  and 
relieved.  Little  sick  children  are  sent  to  the  sea  to  recruit,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  confidence  is  awakened  amongst  those  visited. 
Their  first  thought  in  an  emergency  is  *  to  send  for  the  Sisters.' 

X  2 
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The  puzzled  question  of  a  coroner  investigating  a  perplexing 
case  lately  reported  in  the  papers  caused  much  amusement : 

*  You  sent  for  the  Sisters  ? '  he  inquired  of  a  poor  woman, 
who  was  giving  evidence  ;  *  why  didn't  you  send  for  the  police  ? ' 

*I  don't  know,  sir,'  was  the  reply;  *I  suppose  because  I 
hought  of  the  Sisters  first.'  If  the  coroner  had  lived  in  an 
East-end  parish,  visited  and  cared  for  by  Sisters,  he  would  have 
known  that  in  every  emergency  the  cry  is,  *  Bun  and  tell  Sister, 
and  ask  her  to  come.'  The  police  certainly  come  second  in  these 
districts. 

It  was  said  lately  by  one  who  spends  his  life  working  amongst 
the  poor  in  London,  that  he  believed  it  was  true,  that  a  proportion 
of  about  two  in  every  ten  of  the  unemployed  would  not  take  work 
if  they  could  get  it,  but  that  the  cause  of  this  was  utter  weakness 
and  inanition  from  want  of  food.  They  must  be  fed  before  they 
can  work.  It  is  said  that  numbers  will  flock  to  Manchester  to  try 
and  get  work  on  the  Great  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  In  what  state 
will  they  arrive  there  ?  Shall  we  not  make  an  eflfort  to  feed  them 
up  beforehand^  so  that  they  may  not  arrive  wholly  unfit  for  work  ? 

When  they  are  there,  those  who  know  what  the  working  of  the 
food-trucks  has  been  to  London  Dock-labourers  cannot  but  hope 
earnestly  that  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  established  in 
Manchester.  Many  who  will  flock  there  will  need  to  be  fed 
beforehand  if  they  are  to  be  fit  for  real  work. 


IL  Statement  by  the  Editor. 


It  is  now  more  than  four  years  since  the  *  Donna '  first  started 
on  her  kindly  mission  of  helping  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
Dock  labourers,  for  whom  there  was  no  employment,  from  starva- 
tion, or  from  that  alternative  which  many  think  worse  than 
starvation — ^the  workhouse.  It  was  hoped  at  that  time  that  the 
distress  might  be  temporary,  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  ^  Donna' 
and  the  other  food  trucks  which  cater  only  for  the  unemployed, 
might  pass  away.  This  has  unfortunately  proved  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  past  year  has  brought  a  greater  strain  on  our  re- 
sources than  any  which  we  have  gone  through.  In  the  summer 
before  last,  when  we  were  able  for  a  time  to  suspend  operations 
on  the  old  site  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  Tower  Hill,  it  seemed  as  if 
better  times  were  coming.     But  the  fact  was  not  that  work  was 
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more  plentiful,  but  that  what  there  was  had  shifted  its  locality. 
The  eager  crowd  waiting  to  be  hired  was  no  longer  to  be  found 
at  Tower  Hill,  but  was  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
Bridge.  When  the  *  Donna '  moved  to  her  present  ground  it  was 
at  once  obvious  that  there  was  the  greatest  need  of  her,  and  our 
prediction  a  year  ago  that  we  were  now  in  hearing  of  a  louder  cry 
for  help  than  we  had  yet  heard  has  unfortunately  proved  only  too 
true.  The  statement  of  account  printed  below  gives  ample  proof 
of  this.  The  balance  in  hand  of  45 U.  2^.  IcZ.  with  which  we  began 
the  year  has  sunk  to  2882.  13^.,  and  this  is  not  due  to  any  falling 
oflF  in  subscriptions,  which  were  indeed  larger  than  the  previous 
year,  but  solely  to  the  enormous  increase  in  our  customers. 
Fortunately  we  have  still  a  good  balance  in  hand  to  meet  the 
pressing  need,  and  past  experience  gives  us  full  confidence  that 
a  generous  response  will  be  made  to  this  appeal  for  funds  to  keep 
the  *  Donna '  in  full  activity.  In  making  this  appeal  it  is  only 
needful  to  repeat  that  this  work  is  strictly  a  charitable  work,  and 
that  like  all  charity  it  can  only  aim  at  palliating  existing  misery. 
No  charity  can  work  a  cure  for  this  great  evil  of  over-population. 
Whether  a  cure  can  be  devised  by  human  wisdom  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  but  for  the  timely  help  aflforded 
by  the  *  Donna '  during  the  past  year,  that  misery  would  have  been 
appreciably  greater. 


Statistical   Tablu. 
Food  sold  at  the  *  Donna  '  fbom  November  1886  to  Novbmbeb  1887. 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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October 

— 
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— 
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— 
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Refugium  Peecatorum. 


OUA  Lady's  chapel  is  ablaze  with  light 
That  bums  against  the  close-pressed  face  of  night ; 
The  echo  of  long  centuries  of  prayer 
Is  mingled  with  the  incense  in  the  air, 
And  every  soul  that  e'er  breathed  there  a  vow 
Joins  with  the  souls  of  those  who  pray  there  now. 

And  there,  amid  the  taper's  softened  glow, 
Amid  the^flowers  that  in  girls'  gardens  grow, 
The  lovely  image  of  the  Mother  stands — 
Stands  with  her  little  baby  in  her  hands. 
And  in  her  eyes,  and  in  her  perfect  face, 
The  eternal  promise  of  ideal  grace. 

A  woman,  passing  down  the  quiet  street, 
Heard  sudden  sound  of  singing  voices  sweet 
That  seemed  to  call^her  in  from  out  the  night 
To  where  it  rose,  through  floods  of  softened  light. 
The  music  caught  and  held  her  sense  as  fast 
As  souls  are  held  by  fetters  of  their  past. 

Oh  Mother-maiden — what  a  woman-face ! 
Sordidly  sensual,  unlovely,  bane, 
Scored  with  coarse  lines  burnt  in  by  years  of  wrong. 
Stamped  with  the  signet  of  the  vile  and  strong, 
Hopeless,  impure,  with  eyes  unbathed  by  tears 
Through  many  soulless,  desecrated  years. 

She  sat  there  stupid,  broken,  lost,  defiled. 

Before  pure  mother  and  ideal  child ; 

She  on  whose  barren  breast  no  little  hand 

Hadjever  rested  in  divine  command. 

She  who  had  never  known  the  unnamed  bliss 

Which  thrills  a  mother  through  her  baby's  kiss. 
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How  strange  and  sweet  that  music  was !     She  heard 

The  clear  note  of  a  long-forgotten  bird, 

A  certain  thrush  which  used  to  come  and  sing 

Upon  the  pear-tree  by  the  gate  in  spring, 

When  she  was  young,  and  there  was  time  to  think 

Of  other  things  than  devilry  and  drink. 

That  cottage  garden — with  its  hollyhocks 
Each  side  the  porch — its  grey  and  purple  stocks, 
The  sweetbriar  hedge,  the  climbing  yellow  rose. 
How  long  it  was  since  she  had  thought  of  those  ! 
Such  memories  quickly  fade  in  gaslit  hours, 
'Mid  patchouli  and  artificial  flowers. 

There  was  a  church  at  home — she  minded  well 

Its  ghastly  tales  of  sin  and  death  and  hell ; 

Yet  it  was  pleasant  in  the  summer  days 

To  walk  there  through  the  dreamy  woodland  ways, 

And  through  the  cornfields  where  the  poppies  grow — 

Or  grew  once — bright  as  life  seemed,  long  ago. 

And  then  the  churchyard  on  the  thymy  hill 
Where  the  bees  murmur  and  the  world  is  still, 
One  grave  is  there  wherein  there  buried  lies 
Something  beyond  a  mother's  heart  and  eyes : 
A  woman's  soul — her  soul — might  have  been  spared 
Had  there  been  any  one  on  earth  who  cared. 

Hark — some  one's  speaking !     Listen,  What  says  he  ? 

*  In  that  dear  Heaven  where  we  all  may  be, 
A  lady  sits  with  the  divinest  eyes 

Whose  starry  depths  are  still  with  Paradise. 
She  sits  and  looks  upon  this  world  of  ours 
And  sees  alike  its  sunshine  and  its  showers. 

*  And  all  her  heart  is  overfull  of  love 

For  this  poor  world  she  knows  the  hardness  of; 
And  when  we  are  sad,  she  sighs  and  longs  to  rest 
Our  aching  heads  on  her  divinest  breast ; 
But  when  we  sin,  she  weeps  we  are  beguiled 
So  far  from  her  and  from  her  little  child. 
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*  She  weeps  for  us  .who  sin — how  can  we  dare 
In  such  a  mother's  heart  plant  grief  and  care  ? 
She  who  is  all  we  might  be  if  we  would. 
Lovely  and  loving,  gracious,  great,  and  good ; 
Only  not  happy — ^how  can  she  be  glad 
While  all  men  sin,  and,  sinning,  are  made  sad  ? 

^  But  saddest  tears  of  all  are  those  that  rise, 
Through  the  clear  radiance  of  those  crystal  eyes. 
When  women  sin — the  women  who  might  be 
Mothers  as  pure  or  maids  as  clean  as  she  ; 
Women  whose  souls  might  be  as  chaste  and  clear 
As  the  calm  eyes  of  her,  divine  and  dear.' 


The  worshippers  had  slowly  passed  away, 
And  one  by  one  turned  to  their  work  or  play. 
And  one  by  one  the  dying  tapers  left 
The  church  of  all  its  golden  glow  bereft : 
Only,  before  our  Lady's  altar,  one 
Love-lighted  little  twinkling  taper  shone. 

Still  with  that  peace  which  is  the  smile  of  God, 

The  priest  along  the  empty  chapel  tixxl. 

When — ^Is  the  chapel  empty  ?  then  what  stirred 

The  silence  with  that  half-articulate  word  ? 

What  breathed?  Who  sobbed?  And  what  hand  as  he  passed 

Thrust  through  the  darkness,  caught  and  held  him  fast  ? 

*  Is  it  all  true — about  the  Paradise, 
And  the  dear  lady  with  the  crystal  eyes. 
And  all  her  tears  and  loving — Is  it  true  ? ' 
This  is  a  woman  speaks — a  woman,  too. 

Whom  shame  and  sin  have  crushed  and  pressed  away 
From  all  her  possible  peace  and  purity. 

*  It  is  not  true — speak,  is  it  true  ? '  she  cried. 

*  True  as  your  sorrow,  child,'  the  priest  replied. 

*  But  not  for  me — she  does  not  weep  for  me. 
Unworthy  even  of  her  memory  ? 

She  weeps  for  those  who  do  a  little  wrong. 
Not  me — who  outraged  her  my  whole  life  long.' 
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*  She  weeps  the  most  for  those  whose  hearts  most  bleed.' 
^  Then,  0  my  heart,  she  weeps  for  us  indeed. 

So,  I  can  not  go  back.     It  shall  not  be 

That  she  shall  ever  weep  again  for  me. 

0  save  me,  save  me  ! — once  that  threshold  crossed 

Her  crystal  eyes  must  weep  me — doubly  lost ! ' 

Outside  the  church  the  night  pressed  closely  round, 
Dark  as  despair,  as  wide  and  as  profound. 
Within,  the  one  small  taper  kept  at  bay 
All  evil  dreams  that  through  the  darkness  stray. 

*  Here  shall  you  stay — safe,  and  no  longer  sad. 
Since  o'er  your  soul  God's  angels  have  grown  glad. 

*  feefore  our  Lady^s  altar  kneel  and  pray. 
Counsel  of  light  will  come  with  light  of  day. 
And  point  us  to  some  pathway,  wherein  you 
May  leave  your  past,  and  shape  your  life  anew. 
Fit  for  her  eyes  to  see.     Her  mother-care 
Shall  keep  your  future  undefiled  and  fair ! ' 

Before  our  Lady's  light  all  night  she  lay 
Too  passionately  penitent  to  pray  ; 
Only  within  her  heart  the  waves  of  woe 
And  joy  went  agonising  to  and  fro. 

*  Thou  lovest  me.     I  am  safe  beside  thy  feet. 
Have  pity  on  me — Mother-maiden  sweet.' 


The  morning  sunrise  glorifies  the  face 

Of  Mary,  Mother  of  ideal  grace, 

Touches  the  poor  soiled  face  that  has  grown  grey 

Through  rouge  the  tears  have  but  half  washed  away : 

She  does  not  weep  now — does  not  breathe  nor  stir, 

The  Maiden  Mother  had  pity  on  her. 

E.  Nesbit. 
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Peter  Grant's  Wooing. 
I. 

'  pETER,  you  must  marry.' 
X      *  Must  marry,  mother !     Why  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Grant  took  up  the  stocking  which  five  minutes  ago  she 
had  laid  down,  and  recommenced  its  darning.  She  did  not  want 
to  give  her  son  the  exact  reason  why  marriage  was  expedient 
for  him,  and  it  was  easier  to  arrange  her  little  prevarication 
when  his  honest,  straightforward  eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  her 
own. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  covering  the  hesitation  of  her  answer  by  the 
pretence  of  finding  the  worsted  which  she  feigned  to  have  mis- 
laid— *  for  several  reasons ;  first  of  all  there's  the  farm.' 

*  Oh,  the  farm's  going  on  all  right.  I  don't  expect  to  make  a 
fortune,  but  I  make  a  living  out  of  it.' 

*  A  living ! '  Mrs.  Grant's  tone  expressed  the  contempt  she 
felt.  *  Your  poor  uncle  wouldn't  ha'  bin  content  that  nothing 
more  than  a  living  should  be  made  out  o'  what  he'd  stinted  and 
starved  to  get.' 

'  Ah,  i)oor  old  chap ! '  and  Peter  sighed ;  ^  if  I'd  had  a  voice  in 
it  he  should  never  have  done  that  for  me,  toiling  and  scraping 
together  what  he  never  lived  to  enjoy ;  if  he'd  took  life  easier  he'd 
have  been  alive  now,  I  daresay.' 

*  Ah,  well !  what  pleases  Providence  to  do  don't  concern  you 
nor  me  ;  we  ain't  got  the  making  nor  the  marring  o'  things ;  if  we 
had  you'd  ha'  bin  the  last  who'd  ever  ha'  touched  a  farthing  o'  Uncle 
Sam's  bit  of  property.'  Peter  nodded  assent  rather  dismally. 
*  However,'  continued  Mrs.  Grant  briskly,  ^  that  ain't  here  nor 
there ;  the  farm's  yours,  and  the  law's  given  it  to  you,  and  now 
your  business  is  to  make  money  out  of  it.' 

*  All  very  easy  to  talk  of,  mother,  but  how's  it  to  be  done  ? ' 
Just  so ;  they  were  coming  to  the  point  now,  and,  in  antici- 
pation of  gaining  it,  Mrs.  Grant's  needle  went  in  and  out  swiftly ; 
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she  did  not  miss  a  thread,  though ;  she  was  a  woman  of  firm 
purpose,  and  her  hand,  like  her  resolve,  was  steady. 

^  Listen,  Peter ;  I'm  getting  old,  as  there  isn't  much  need  for 
me  to  tell  you.  No  need  to  shake  your  head  ;  if  you  don't  see  it, 
others  do ;  and  it's  high  time  there  was  a  proper  missis  here.' 

Peter's  sigh  sounded  so  much  like  a  groan  that  Mrs.  Grant 
felt  irritated  by  it. 

*  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! '  she  said,  *  if  you  could  call  the  dead 
back  again  I  shouldn't  say  no  more  about  it ;  but  with  poor  Milly 
in  her  grave  for  the  last  four  years,  why,  for  goodness  gracious' 
sake,  should  you  keep  a  widower  ? ' 

Peter  made  no  answer ;  what  was  the  good  of  speaking  when 
his  mother  could  not  understand.  The  bitterest  enemy  his  dead 
wife  had  had  was  her  mother-in-law.  By  his  marriage  Peter  had 
not  only  given  displeasure,  but  had  forfeited  all  hope  of  ever 
inheriting  his  uncle's  property,  the  old  man  declaring  that  he  had 
clean  struck  him  out  of  his  will  for  being  fool  enough  to  take  for 
wife  a  sickly,  doll-faced  thing,  without  a  single  penny  or  the 
strength  to  earn  one. 

By  virtue  of  this  will — ^which  nervousness  and  indecision  kept 
him,  and  always  had  kept  him,  from  ever  making — Uncle  Sam 
contrived  to  hold  a  good  many  people  in  order.  That  half-dropped 
hint  that  some  day  they'd  find  he  had  remembered  them  acted  as 
a  wonderful  *  open  sesame  '  to  hearts  and  hands.  He  was  half-fed 
out  of  this  expectant  generosity,  and,  it  being  about  Christmas 
time  when  he  suddenly  died,  the  seasonable  presents,  which  came 
pouring  in,  furnished  the  baked  meats  for  his  funeral  feast. 

Peter  Grant  at  a  distance — working  hard  to  support  himself 
and  his  motherless  boy — had  not  even  received  an  invitation  to 
the  funeral.  So  completely  had  his  uncle  ignored  him  that  he 
had  gone  clean  out  of  other  people's  memories  until,  no  will  being 
found,  no  will  being  heard  of,  it  gradually  dawned  on  those 
present  that  Peter,  the  dead  man's  only  brother's  only  son,  was 
the  next  heir  and  rightful  owner  of  the  property. 

Not  very  much  as  we  might  view  it,  but  things  are  measured 
by  comparison,  and  to  those  who  are  labouring  for  others  a  little 
bit  of  land  of  their  own,  though  numbering  no  more  than  two 
hundred  acres,  seems  a  very  enviable  possession. 

Pick  holes  as  they  might  in  Peter's  past  disobedience  and 
present  ignorance— rfor  he  had  chosen  a  sailor's  life  and  knew 
very  little  about  farming — ^no  one  could  say  his  head  was  turned 
by  his  unexpected  good  fortune.     He  took  possession  in  such  a 
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humble  way  that  he  seemed  to  be  apologising  to  those  around 
him,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  boy  he  would  have  been 
disposed  to  sell  the  farm  and  share  the  proceeds  with  those  who 
openly  declared  they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  he  had. 

With  an  accurate  knowledge  of  her  son's  disposition,  Mrs. 
Grant  had  made  a  long  journey  to  see  him  installed  in  his  new 
home.  She  prided  herself  on  never  shirking  her  duties,  and 
while  deploring  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  own  comfortable 
little  house,  where  she  lived  surrounded  by  her  three  well-to-do 
married  daughters,  she  gave  it  as  her  intention  to  remain  at 
Winscott,  her  son's  farm,  until  she  saw  him  comfortably  settled 
and  married. 

Already  her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  right  wife  for  him  to  have, 
and  only  waiting  until  the  place  was  in  proper  order.  She  had 
sent  an  invitation  to  a  certain  second-cousin,  who,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  was  a  buxom  widow  well  disposed  to  take  another 
partner.  The  widow  had  a  nice  sum  of  money  at  her  own  com- 
mand, besides  which  she  was  mistress  of  a  comfortable  little 
roadside  inn  which  she  said  she  found  tiresome  to  manage,  and 
wished  that  in  its  stead  she  had  a  farm  to  look  after. 

This  wish  decided  Mrs.  Grant.  Knowing  that  the  wish 
would  be  repeated  to  her,  she  viewed  it  as  an  overture,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Pollard  lived  but  twenty  miles  away,  she  sent  a  message, 
begging  that  Cousin  Selina,  as  she  called  her,  would  come  to 
Winscott  for  a  few  days'  stay. 

Mrs.  Pollard  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  visit  paid  in  the 
early  summer  had  gone  oflF  famously. 

Peter,  quite  innocent  of  the  motives  which  had  brought  her 
there,  welcomed  her  most  cordially.  She  was  a  bright-eyed, 
good-looking  woman,  and  though  close  upon  forty  bore  her  years 
so  well  that  she  looked  younger  than  Peter,  who  was  ten  years 
her  junior. 

Like  all  sailors,  Peter  had  a  very  winning  manner  with  women, 
and  Cousin  Selina,  a  little  prompted  to  it  by  Mrs.  Grant's  well- 
dropped  hints  and  suggestions,  began  to  think  seriously  of  the 
matter. 

She  went  into  the  capabilities  of  the  land  with  businesslike 
precision,  and  finally  decided  that,  with  the  help  of  her  money  and 
supervision,  it  might  be  worked  into  a  very  prosperous  concern. 

There  were  drawbacks;  one  more  especially — Peter's  little 
son.  Mrs.  Pollard  did  not  care  for,  had  not  been  used  to,  children ; 
could  not  be  bothered  with  them.     But  perhaps  his  grandmother 
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would  take  him  ;  if  not,  she  could  find  some  one  who  would.  Of 
course  the  child  must  be  provided  for  until  he  could  earn  his  own 
living ;  but  considering  what  she  remembered  about  the  mother, 
no  one  would  expect  her  to  treat  such  a  woman's  child  as  her  own. 

'  Poor  Peter !'  Mrs.  Pollard  did  not  disguise  from  his  mother 
that  she  saw  many  reasons  for  pitying  him.  He  had  no  more 
head  for  business  than  a  baby.  It  might  be  true  that  he  worked 
hard  himself,  but  those  about  were  not  worth  a  quarter  the 
wages  he  gave  them ;  and  she  enumerated  the  few  labourers  who, 
hitherto  ground  down  to  the  last  farthing  by  his  miserly  old 
uncle,  Peter  had  kept  on  at  increased  pay. 

There  was  one  bent-double  old  fellow  who  was  past  work 
altogether,  with  an  idle,  good-for-nothing  granddaughter,  whose 
look  she,  Selina,  did  not  like  at  all. 

She  ventured  on  saying  as  much  to  Peter,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand  her,  and  only  made  their  dismissal  more 
certain  by  saying  that  Jenny  was  a  good  girl,  and  was  so  fond  of 
his  little  Peter ;  and  as  for  the  old  man,  though  it  was  true  that 
he  was  nearly  past  work,  Jenny  did  all  she  could  to  make  up  for 
him. 

*  He  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  he'd  last  long,'  Mrs.  Pollard 
said. 

Peter  answered,  *  Poor  Jenny !  what  will  become  of  her  ?  I 
must  try  to  find  something  for  her  to  do.' 

*  Oh,  that  will  be  very  easy,'  and  the  self-elected  mistress 
smiled  craftily.  '  I  am  in  the  way  of  hearing  about  people  wanting 
girls,  and  I  won't  forget  Jenny.' 

Only  that  Mrs.  Grant  kept  assuring  her  that  Peter  was  so  very 
bashful  of  proposing  when  he  knew  there  was  money.  Cousin 
Selina  would  have  been  a  little  disappointed  that,  without  saying 
a  word,  he  permitted  her  to  go  away. 

She  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her,  and  he  said  he  would. 

When  would  he  come  ? 

Oh,  when  the  harvest  was  in.  Work  for  a  time  would  then 
be  over,  and  he  might  indulge  in  a  little  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Pollard,  by  the  light  of  inclination,  saw  a  meaning  in  this 
answer,  and  more  graciously  went  away. 

The  corn,  green  then,  had  since  grown  golden,  and  had  bowed 
its  head  to  the  sickle.  Several  messages  had  been  sent  by  Selina, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  felt,  if  the  prize  was  to  be  secured,  there  must  be 
no  more  delay. 
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She  bad  chosen  this  evenlDg  to  open  the  question,  and  her 
starting-point,  as  we  have  seen,  was : 

*  Peter,  you  must  marry.' 

After  the  allusion  to  his  dead  wife  and  the  years  during  which 
he  had  remained  a  widower,  a  silence  ensued,  employed  by  Mrs. 
Grrant  in  deciding  upon  the  most  vulnerable  spot  by  which  she 
could  touch  her  son. 

*  If  it's  only  on  account  of  the  boy,  to  give  him  the  care  of  a 
mother,  you  ought  to  marry,'  she  began. 

Peter  looked  up.  The  welfare  of  the  boy  was  quite  another 
matter. 

*  I  should  not  say  what  I  do,'  continued  Mrs.  Grant,  *  if  I  felt 
I  could  stay  here,  but  I  can't,  Peler.  At  my  time  o'  life  new 
homes  ain't  made  so  easy.  I  miss  my  chapel,  and  my  old  friends, 
to  say  nothing  o'  your  sisters,  who  think  it  very  hard  that  they 
should  be  counted  nobodies ;  and,  fond  as  I  am  o'  you,  children  is 
children,  and  I  was  never  one  to  set  the  claims  o'  one  above  the 
claims  o'  the  others  of  you.' 

*  I  feel  it's  very  kind  in  you  to  stay  as  you  have  done,'  Peter 
said  dolefully.  *  Of  course  'tis  too  much  for  me  to  expect  you  are 
going  to  remain  altogether ;  but  the  boy  is  young  yet.     In  three 

or  four  years  or   so '   and   he  hesitated,  while  Mrs.  Grant 

laughed  grimly. 

*  A  very  nice  pickle  he'll  be,'  she  said  sarcastically.  *  I  know 
quite  well  whenever  it  comes  to  the  boy  you  never  take  it  well  to 
be  spoke  to  plainly,  but  I'm  only  echoing  the  words  of  all  around 
when  I  say  that  of  all  the  unruly,  ungovernable  young  Turks 
'twas  ever  my  fate  to  see,  your  boy  beats  'em.' 

*  But  he's  such  a  mere  baby,'  put  in  Peter  piteously. 

*  He's  a  baby  now,  but  as  the  years  lengthen  so  the  twig 
strengthens.  However,  the  bringing  up  of  your  child  is  your 
business,  not  mine ;  only  I  do  say,  that  let  him  grow  into  what 
he  may,  you'll  only  have  yourself  to  thank  for  it-' 

Peter's  face  became  clouded.  Was  it  true  what  his  mother 
was  saying,  that  the  child,  who  was  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  would 
grow  up  a  vagabond  for  the  want  of  proper  training  ?  Working, 
as  he  was  forced  to,  from  morning  until  bedtime,  be  could  get 
Kttle  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  darling,  who  ran  the  fields  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  either  in  company  with  old  GaflFer  JeflFrey — now 
nearly  as  childish  as  the  five-year-old  Peter  himself — or  with  his 
granddaughter  Jenny,  the  youngest  on  the  farm  next  to  little 
Peter. 
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Poor  Jenny  Lad  a  very  sad  history,  but  little  Peter  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  and  now  that  the  old  master  was  dead,  and  the 
new  one,  instead  of  taunting  her,  gave  her  a  kind  word  when  he 
met  her,  the  girl  was  as  happy  as  it  is  natural  at  seventeen  years 
old  to  be. 

^  The  child  always  looks  so  healthy  and  happy  whenever  I  see 
him,'  said  Peter,  resuming  the  conversation  with  his  mother. 

*  Most  of  us  is  happy  when  we're  having  everything  our  own 
way.' 

There  was  another  silence  between  them. 

*  But,  mother,  suppose  I  was  willing  to  marry,  I  don't  know  of 
anybody  who'd  have  me/ 

Mrs.  Grant  threw  her  sharp  eyes  on  the  face  which  was  looking 
at  her. 

*  Don't  you  ?  '  she  said.  *  Well,  I  do.'  Peter's  eyes  opened 
wide. 

*  The  saying  is  that  there's  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't 
see,  and  'pon  my  word,  unless  you  shut  'em  o' purpose,  what  Selina 
Pollard  did  here  in  the  spring  and  for  ever  inviting  yon  over  to 
see  her  is  more  than  I  can  say.' 

*  What !  cousin  Selina  do  you  mean  ?  Oh  mother,  you're  mis- 
taken.   No,  no.' 

^  All  right,  only  if  I'm  mistook  so  is  she  too,  and  the  sooner 
you  undeceive  her  the  more  manly  it  will  be  in  you.' 

*  But  such  a  thing  never  entered  into  my  head.  I  don't  know 
that  I  like  her.' 

*  All  the  more  pity  then  that  she  should  have  shown  a  liking 
for  you ;  not  that  I  ever  imagined  for  an  instant,  after  all  yonr 
talk  about  her  that's  dead  and  gone,  that  it  was  likely  you'd  burst 
into  a  blaze  like  a  bush  o'  broom ;  but  plenty  of  marriages  turn 
out  well  where  there's  been  precious  little  love  to  start  with.* 

*  She  never  seemed  to  make  much  account  of  the  boy  while 
she  was  here,'  said  Peter,  reflectively. 

*  Well,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  when  she'd  the  opportunity.  I'm 
his  grandmother,  and,  'ceptin  'tis  at  meals,  when  Jenny  brings  him 
in,  many's  the  day  that  goes  by  with  me  never  so  much  as  clap- 
ping eyes  on  him.  Of  course  I've  had  my  say  about  old  Jeffreys 
and  his  granddaughter  too,  so  there's  no  need  to  have  that  over 
again  ;  but  if  I'm  asked  whether  a  evil-living  old  poacher  and  a 
girl  whose  bringing  into  the  world  don't  make  her  fit  company  for 
anybody,  is  the  right  people  to  bring  up  my  grandchild  with, 
my  answer  is,  No.' 
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Peter  looked  vexed.  Mrs.  Grant  had  always  been  terribly  pre- 
judiced against  poor  Jenny,  whom  it  was  the  habit  on  the  farm  to 
make  the  scapegrace  for  all  that  went  wrong.  Without  father, 
mother,  or  anyone  she  ^could  lay  claim  to,  the  girl  had  grown  up 
doing  the  stem  bidding  of  her  grandfather,  and  so  much  of  his 
work  that  those  around,  unmindful  that  it  was  from  necessity, 
jeered  and  taunted  her  for  being  more  of  a  boy  than  a  girl. 

<  Cousin  Selina  thinks  she  has  found  a  place  for  her,  doesn^t 
she  ? '  Peter  said. 

'  Yes,  if  you'll  let  her  go.  Talk  about  not  sending  the  old  man 
to  the  Union,  I  should  call  it  a  charity.' 

Peter  remembered  the  outburst  of  sorrow  there  had  been 
when  he  only  made  mention  of  it  to  Jenny.  Still  the  old  man 
was  growing  day  by  day  more  feeble, and  what,  then, could  he  do? 
It  was  kind  of  Selina  to  remember  the  girl — perhaps — yes— under 
all  circumstances. 

'  Mother,'  he  said,  <  Jenny  shall  go ;  tell  Cousin  Selina  that  we 
will  send  her.' 

*  Well,  I  think  you'd  best  to  tell  her  yourself,'  said  Mrs.  Grant 
stiffly.  *  I'm  tired  of  writing  letter  upon  letter ;  more  particularly 
if  you  ain't  got  no  serious  thoughts  of  her,  the  sooner  'tis  put  an 
end  to  the  better.' 

*  But  I  can't  think  for  a  moment  that  she  would  marry  me.' 
^  Not  without  asking  she  won't,  most  certainly.' 

Peter  drummed  on  the  table.  Catching  sight  of  his  face  Mrs. 
Grant  decided  to  strike  the  blow. 

*  I  don't  want  in  any  way  to  force  you  to  marry  Selina  Pollard, 
or  anybody ;  only  think  it  over,  because  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  must  go.  Somebody,  it  seems,  must  make  a  sacrifice ;  why 
me  more  than  you  ? ' 

*  Oh  mother,  I  couldn't  hardly  expect  that  you'd  stay  here  for 
ever ;  the  place  is  very  lonely,  I  know.' 

*  And  for  that  reason  'tisn't  every  woman  who'd  care  to  take 
up  her  home  here  and  settle  down  so  quietly ;  but  Selina  is  one 
o'  the  bustling  ones,  who  finds  plenty  to  do  everywhere,  and  does 
it  well  too.  Twas  like  listening  to  a  man  to  hear  her  talking  o'  the 
land  and  what  it  might  be  turned  to.  With  her  money  thrown 
in,  and  the  care  she'd  pay,  there'd  be  a  handsome  property  for 
little  Peter  some  day.' 

Peter's  fingers  drummed  on  the  table  more  slowly  and  more 
softly.  Then  they  stopped,  and  he  sat  with  eyes  that  looked  into 
vacancy. 

VOL.  ZI.  NO.  LXUI.  Y 
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*  Could  I  valk  there  ?  '  he  asked  suddenly. 

*  Yes,  you  could,  but  there  ain't  no  necessity.  You  get  the 
train  at  Blyfield,  and  that  puts  you  down  at  Three  Cross  Station, 
and  then  Selina's  house  is  about  two  mile  further  on  I  should 


Peter  pushed  back  his  chair  and  got  up  wearily ;  he  went  over 
to  the  mantelpiece  and  stood  leaning  his  head  against  it,  looking 
into  the  empty  fire-place. 

*  Perhaps  I  might  manage  it  on  Monday,  mother.  Eh !  what 
do  you  say  ? ' 

*  Say  good  luck  go  with  you,'  and  Mrs.  Grant  went  over,  and 
put  her  hard,  bony  hand  down  on  her  son's  shoulder — as  she 
thought — affectionately. 

*  The  boy's  all  I've  got  to  look  to,  mother,'  and  Peter  swallowed 
down  the  lump  that  was  risiug,  ^  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
for  him.' 

Mrs.  Grant  feigned  to  wipe  a  tear  from  the  comer  of  her 
eye. 

*  Ah ! '  she  said,  *  you  needn't  tell  me — ^a  loin  widow  woman 
left  in  the  world  with  four  of  you,  who  should  know  the  feelings  of 
a  parent  better  than  me  ? ' 

That  night  Peter  took  from  out  his  box  a  little  prayers-book. 
Around  it  was  a  coarse  white  handkerchief,  within  a  faded  flower 
and  some  withered  sprigs  of  rosemary — she  who  used  to  cany  it 
each  Sunday  was  lying  in  her  grave  far  away.  Peter  stood  look- 
ing at  it ;  then,  bending  his  head  down,  he  said, '  Oh  Milly,  can't  ye 
help  me — 'tain't  a  wife  I  want,  but  a  mother  for  your  boy.' 


11. 

Several  things  had  happened  by  the  time  Monday  came 
round.  Peter  had  made  up  his  mind ;  Jenny  had  got  her  disniissal ; 
the  two  of  them  were  starting  from  Winscott  on  the  same  day. 

The  hearts  of  both  were  heavy,  and  the  lovely  morning 
seemed  to  mock  them  with  its  bright  simshine  and  clear  blue  sky. 

Jenny,  still  lingering,  ought  to  have  started  an  hour  ago ;  she 
was  to  walk  to  the  station.  Peter,  riding,  was  unnecessarily 
fidgety  about  being  early.  *  Valour  will  come  and  go,'  and,  like 
Bob  Acres,  Peter  felt  his  beginning  to  ooze  out  rapidly. 

He  ran  up  stairs  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  little  son,  who,  ready 
dressed,  was  standing  on  tiptoe  at  the  window  shouting  vigorously. 
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*Take  me,  take  me  ! '  he  cried, '  Peter  wants  to  go,  wants  to 
go  with  Jenny/  The  girl,  who  had  dressed  him,  in  her  endeavours 
to  keep  him  quiet  shook  him  roughly,  *  Jenny's  going  away,'  she 
said,  *  where  you  won't  see  her  never  no  more,  nor  father  neither, 
if  you  ain't  a  good  boy,  so  there ! '  and  at  this  moment  Peter  entered, 
and,  as  he  thought,  saw  in  the  child's  eyes  the  dead  mother  look- 
ing so  reproachfully  that,  with  no  time  for  reflection,  he  caught 
the  small  creature  in  his  arms,  comforting  him  by  saying,  ^  Peter 
shall  go.     Father  will  take  him.' 

*  And  Jenny  too  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Jenny  has  gone  on,  but  we  will  soon  get  up  with  her.' 

A  certain  amount  of  tact  had  stood  Mrs.  Grant  in  good  stead 
all  her  lifetime,  but  certainly  none  of  it  was  forthcoming  in  the 
ensuing  argument  with  her  son. 

*  Take  the  child  !  Carry  the  boy  with  him — to  see  Selina ! 
Bidiculous,  impossible !  What  would  she  think,  what  would  anyone 
think,  at  such  a  thing  being  done  ? ' 

*  Think  that  I  am  very  fond  of  my  child,  mother,  and  that  I 
want  to  see  whether  she  can  be  the  same.' 

*  You  know  well  enough  that  Selina's  never  been  accustomed 
to  children,  and  'tisn't  her  habit  to  take  much  notice  of  them.' 

So,  Peter  remembered,  it  had  struck  him  before,  but  his 
mother's  words  put  the  seal  on  his  resolution. 

Had  Mrs.  Grant  only  used  mild  opposition  or  been  contented 
to  laugh  at  him  for  the  over-indulgent  father  he  knew  himself  to 
be,  little  Peter  would  have  most  surely  been  left  at  Winscott.  As 
it  was,  with  a  determination  which  those  about  him  had  rarely 
witnessed,  he  called  for  the  child's  hat  and  coat  and  ordered  the 
girl  to  dress  him. 

*You  ain't  going  to  take  him  as  he  is,'  said  Mrs.  Grant 
furiously ;  *  at  least  let  him  have  his  best  things  put  on.' 

But  no,  Peter  was  contented  that  the  boy  should  be  clean  and 
tidy,  and  his  manner  was  so  decided  that  Mrs.  Grant  saw  she  had 
best  give  way. 

*  Is  Jenny  gone  ? '  she  whispered,  to  the  girl  near. 

*  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  she  wasn't,  cos  I  see  her 
loiterin'  about,  trying  to  get  a  sight  o'  little  Peter.' 

Mrs.  Grant  hurried  away  in  the  indicated  direction ;  there,  just 
preparing  to  start,  she  caught  sight  of  Jenny. 

*  I'm  going  to  run  most  of  the  way,  missis ;  I  shall  be  in  time ' 
the  girl  began,  anticipating  the  reproach  she  thought  Mrs.  Grant 
had  come  to  fling  at  her. 

y  2 
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*  Here,  stop  a  bit,  I  want  to  speak  to  ye.  Master's  goin*  to  take 
little  Peter  with  him,  and  I  want  you  to  look  after  the  child. 
Don't  let  him  be  in  the  way  while  master's  there,'  and  she  frowned 
and  nodded  meaningly.     *  You  know.' 

Jenny  heaved  a  sigh — the  news  was  like  a  reprieve  to  her. 

*  Now  off  with  you  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  they'll  soon  fetch 
you  up  on  the  way.' 

Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  cross-roads  just  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  Peter  and  his  son  overtook  Jenny. 

*  Why,  Dapple  is  lame,  master ! '  cried  Jenny,  who  had  watched 
them  coming  along. 

*  Yes,  I  saw  she  had  a  com  before  we  started,  only  I  didn't 
want  to  give  in  because  I  couldn't  have  brought  the  youngster. 
Now  I  find  how  bad  she  goes  I  don't  know  what  to  do.' 

*  Leave  her  at  Gryce's  forge,  and  I'll  carry  little  Peter  to  the 
railway.' 

*  You  couldn't  manage  it,'  said  Peter,  smiling,  *  it's  seven  miles, 
Jenny.' 

*  Ob  master !  I'd  carry  him  all  over  the  world  if  needs  be,'  and 
having  by  this  time  got  the  child  in  her  arms,  Jenny  fell  to 
sobbing  violently.  The  pent-up  tears  poured  down  like  a  drench- 
ing April  shower,  to  be  over  as  quick. 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,  suppose  we  try,'  said  Peter  ;  *  between 
the  two  of  us  we  might  manage,  mightn't  we  ?  ' 

There  was  a  small  bundle  of  wearing  apparel  and  a  basket  of 
good  things  which  Mrs.  Grant  had  given  her  son  to  carry.  Peter 
put  these  on  the  ground,  and  bidding  Jenny  wait  with  the  boy  he 
led  Dapple  away. 

When  he  returned  it  was  to  find  the  two  romping  boisterously. 
Peter  could  not  help  joining  in  their  play,  and  a  full  half-hour 
slipped  by  before  they  started  fairly. 

At  last  on  they  went,  Peter  with  the  boy,  Jenny  with  the 
basket  and  the  bundle  ;  but  even  then,  although  the  time  passed 
quickly,  they  did  not  make  much  headway ;  there  was  so  much  to 
look  at,  so  much  to  stop  for ;  little  Peter  made  demands  enough 
to  employ  a  dozen  people. 

*  Do  you  know,  it  strikes  me,  Jenny,  that  we  shan't  catch  this 
train  ? ' 

*  There's  another  in  the  afternoon,  master,'  Jenny  was  prompt 
to  answer.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  morning  walk  wq,s  heaven ; 
she  had  never  before  felt  so  happy. 

Peter  coTisiderel  for  a  moment. 
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'  I  don't  see  any  good  in  going  on/  he  said  ;  *  suppose  we  take 
it  easy  and  go  by  the  afternoon  one.' 

*It's  only  him,'  said  Jenny,  looking  at  the  child;  *  he'll  be 
hungry.* 

*  There's  a  cake  in  the  basket  I  know,  and  what  else  ? — turn  it 
out,  Jenny.' 

So  under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  tree,  where  the  grass 
looked  boft  and  dry,  the  three  made  a  halt,  while  Jenny  on  her 
knees  displayed  one  by  one  the  several  dainties. 

*  I  vow  I  feel  peckish  myself,'  said  Peter. 

*  'Tis  seeing  the  good  things,  master  ;  the  sight  o*  good  things 
has  often  put  me  in  mind  of  being  hungry,'  and  Jenny  laughed, 
while  Peter,  looking  down  at  the  upturned  face,  thought  the  girl 
was  really  pretty. 

^  This  won't  be  missed,'  she  said,  handing  a  cake  to  little  Peter, 
^  nor  this  neither,'  and  she  held  out  a  pasty  to  his  father. 

*  Yes,  but  Where's  your  share.' 

*  Oh,  I've  got  mine  in  my  pocket,'  and  she  drew  out  a  hunk 
of  brown,  dry  bread,  and,  beginning  to  repack  the  basket,  set  it 
beside  her. 

*  No,  no,  Jenny,  that  ain't  fair.'  Peter  had  pulled  the  basket 
from  her.  *  Mother  hadn't  told  Mrs.  Pollard  what  she  was  going 
to  send  her,  and  what  the  eye  don't  see  the  heart  can't  grieve 
after.' 

*0h,  master!'  exclaimed  Jenny,  plunging  her  little  teeth 
into  the  dainties  he  handed  her,  ^  doesn't  it  taste  nice  ? ' 

Jenny  did  not  know  that  forbidden  fruit  is  said  always  to  have 
a  good  flavour. 

Not  only  was  Mrs.  Grant's  basket  cleared,  but  Jenny's  bread 
went  down  sweetly.  Peter  ate  every  crumb  of  it  himself,  and  then, 
being  thirsty,  he  left  them,  to  fetch  some  water  from  the  little 
stream  which  they  could  hear  babbling  close  by.  When  he  returned 
Jenny  held  up  a  warning  finger  that  he  should  speak  softly  ;  the 
boyliad  fallen  asleep,  his  head  was  nestled  on  her  shoulder;  one 
chubby  hand  held  the  sleeve  of  her  gown  tightly. 

*He's  a  pretty  fellow,'  said  the  father  proudly,  and  then 
he  sighed,  *  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  he  hasn't  got  no  mother, 
Jenny.' 

*  It  is,  master,'  she  said  sadly. 

*  They're  telling  me  that  he's  growing  up  headstrong  and  self- 
willed,  and  that  on  his  account  I  ought  to  marry,'  and  he  looked 
at  Jenny  questioningly. 
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The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 


XIX. 

IN  the  rear  of  the  palace  was  a  pleasaunce  which  owed  bat  little 
of  its  charm  to  art.  Paths  had  been  cut  here  and  there 
through  the  undergrowth,  and  in  part  the  place  was  overran  with 
a  wild  vine,  degenerated  from  shoots  which  had  been  brought 
from  Narbonnese  G-aul,  and  vainly  planted  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape.  Where  this  growth  ceased,  at  the  edge  of  a  turfy 
space,  it  rose  in  a  wall  of  flaming  colour,  fine  golds  and  scarlets 
and  russet  reds,  for  the  year  had  now  come  to  the  time  when 
the  alchemy  of  nightly  frost  and  daily  heat  had  well  begun  its 
miracle  of  change. 

Here  below  this  wall  of  jewelled  mass  and  golden  tracery 
Feltor  gave  Wankard  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war.  Heurtan,  armed 
with  a  light  cudgel,  stood  up  before  the  boy,  and  warded  the  puny 
blows  dealt  at  him.  The  child  struck  left-handed,  and  the  king 
with  a  long  glittering  blade  in  his  hand  showed  him  how  to  strike 
and  recover.  Wankard  worked  with  his  whole  heart,  and  the 
little  face  and  large  dark  eyes  flushed  and  flashed  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  mimic  contest,  till  Heurtan,  watching  his  royal 
master  rather  than  his  own  ward,  received  a  blow  upon  his  naked 
knee.  Wankard  threw  down  his  stick  and  ran  to  his  protector, 
crying  out  to  know  if  he  had  hurt  him,  with  an  instant  solicitude. 

^  Nay,'  said  the  dwarf,  fondling  him.  ^  And  what  if  thou  hadst  ? 
Must  learn,  and  wilt  have  a  bufi^et  or  two  thyself  ere  thou  art 
master.' 

^Must  learn  to  give  and  take,'  said  the  king  laughingly. 
*  Strike  hard,  lad,  and  strike  not  the  cudgel  only.' 

Barxelhold  stood  by,  looking  on  with  a  sadness  which  had  of 
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late  grown  usual  with  her.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  had  lost  both 
its  sprightliness  and  its  unwomanliness.  Feltor  approached  her  and 
laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder  whilst  he  watched  the  renewed 
exercise  of  the  child  and  his  companion. 

^  Twould  have  grieved  me  but  a  while  ago,'  he  said,  *  that  the 
lad  should  be  thus  pitiful  and  gentle  of  heart.  He  hath  courage 
and  hardihood  enough,  and  them  he  hath  from  me,  but  this  piti- 
fuluess  of  heart,  it  cometh * 

He  stopped  short,  feeling  Barxelhold  move  beneath  his  hand, 
and  turned  to  meet  her  eyes.  They  looked  at  one  another,  and 
the  thought  of  the  miudered  Vreda  was  in  the  mind  of  each.  The 
shadow  of  that  memory  came  between  them  often,  and  pushed 
them  apart  in  a  common  horror  of  it,  or  drew  them  together  in  a 
common  repentance  of  it.  But  they  knew  by  now  that  there  was 
no  forgetting  it  whilst  life  should  last,  and  the  new  faith  shed  an 
awful  light  upon  their  guilt. 

They  exchanged  but  one  glance,  which  meant  many  things, 
and  then  Feltor,  with  the  shining  blade  trailing  on  the  grass, 
moved  away,  and  hid  himself  with  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
chamber.  Barxelhold  remained  behind,  and  the  boy's  sport  with 
Heurtan,  now  that  it  had  lost  the  stimulus  of  his  father's  presence, 
grew  slack  and  ceased  to  interest  him. 

Barxelhold,  with  knitted  hands  and  sorrowful  eyes  bent  down- 
wards, walked  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  Vreda  appeared,  emerging 
from  a  little  alley  in  the  brushwood,  and  Wankard  with  a  cry  of 
pleasure  ran  dancing  forward  to  meet  her.  All  the  bounteous 
natural  affection  of  the  child's  heart  welled  out  to  her,  and  he 
displayed  his  love  without  restraint.  Since  the  beginning  of  her 
conversion  Barxelhold  had  made  many  overtures  to  him,  moved 
by  conscience  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  rich  stores  of 
maternal  love  ef  which  her  crime  had  robbed  him ;  but  whether 
the  compunction  for  her  deed  showed  through  her  tenderness,  or 
some  fear  of  him  as  Vreda's  child  laid  a  chill  upon  her  when  she 
fain  would  have  been  kindest,  she  had  never  found  her  way  to  his 
childish  heart. 

She  had  some  womanly  jealousy  of  Vreda's  influence  over  him, 
and  knowing  her  only  as  Kalyris,  had  begun  to  hold  her  own 
claim  over  the  child's  love  as  stronger  than  Vreda's. 

Vreda  spoke,  and  Barxelhold  would  not  answer,  but  walked  up 
and  down  the  grassy  space  in  great  torture  of  spirit.  And  look- 
ing unwillingly  upon  Wankard's  endearments  and  unwillingly 
listening  to  his  glad  prattle,  she  felt  more  wounded  in  her  own 
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loneliness  of  heart  than  she  could  have  fancied.  And  her  pains  of 
conscience,  and  the  burnings  of  a  desire,  unsatisfied,  denied,  and 
loathed,  lying  within  her  like  a  solid  core  of  fire,  this  lesser  pain 
fell  upon  it  as  a  handful  of  dry  twigs  and  flamed  with  an  exquisite 
torment,  so  that  she  could  not  restrain  herself,  but  burst  into  a 
sudden  rain  of  tears,  and  a  storm  of  sobs  so  violent  that  they  sei 
her  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

*Go,  good  Heurtan,'  said  Vreda,  *take  the  child  away.' 
Heurtan  obeyed  with  some  backward  glances  of  curious  astoni^- 
ment.  Barxelhold  had  fallen  upon  her  knees,  and  the  t^an 
dripped  fast  through  her  fingers.  Vreda  knelt  beside  her,  and 
setting  her  arms  about  her  drew  the  weeping  woman  softly  to  her 
breast.     But  Barxelhold  repulsed  her  passionately. 

*  No,  no ! '  she  cried.     *  Go  I    I— I  hate  thee ! ' 

*  Wherefore  shouldst  hate  me  ? '  Vreda  asked.  *  I  have  done 
thee  no  wrong,  poor  heart,  and  there  is  naught  but  love  in  my 
mind.  Thou  hatest  me  not,  and  shalt  not  hate  me,  poor  suffer- 
ing soul.    Tell  me  thy  griefs.' 

Then  Barxelhold  clung  to  her  as  passionately  as  she  had 
repulsed  her,  and  kissed  her  hands  with  broken  words. 

*Thou  art  the  kindest — but  I — how  imworthy.  Touch  me 
not.  I  am  not  fit  for  thy  handling.  Nor  thy  faith.  Let  nie  go 
back.' 

*  Whither  wouldst  go  ? '  the  sweet  voice  asked  her,  with  so 
infinite  a  compassion  that  it  wounded  even  whilst  it  healed. 

*  To  the  evil  faith  of  my  father.  Nay,  nay !  I  would  not.  I 
am  vile  altogether.  Pity  me.  Leave  me  not,  or  I  am  lost.  I 
dare  not  look  at  mine  own  heart.' 

*  Look,  poor  child,'  Vreda  answered  her.  *  Lay  it  bare  before 
Heaven.' 

*  I  will  tell  thee  all,'  said  Barxelhold,  fawning  upon  her  in  an 
extremity  of  love  and  fear.     *  All !  all ! ' 

She  arose,  and  wringing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  ran,  still 
shaking  with  her  sobs,  from  side  to  side  of  the  grassy  space, 
peering  into  every  avenue  which  entered  upon  it. 

*  We  are  alone,'  said  Vreda.  *  Wilt  tell  thy  tale  only  to 
Heaven  and  me.' 

Barxelhold  fell  again  upon  her  knees  and  hid  her  fiEuse  in 
Vreda's  robe.  The  reclothed  soul  knelt  beside  her,  with  hands  of 
pitying  pardon  on  her  head. 

*  It  was  ere  thou  camest  to  Coerlea,'  Barxelhold  began,  mur- 
muring in  a  voice  scarce  audible.     Then  she  looked  up  wildly 
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with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  *  Wilt  not  betray  me  ? 
Tis  years  ago,  yet  the  people  so  loved  her  they  would  slay  me 
even  now  if  they  did  but  know.' 

*  Fear  me  not,'  said  Vreda. 

*  How  should  I  fear  ?  Who  is  there  like  unto  thee  for  good- 
ness ?  Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart !  Wilt  hate  me,  Kalyris,  when  I 
have  told  thee!' 

*  Nay,'  Vreda  answered.     *  I  shall  not  hate  thee.' 

*  Canst  do  naught  else  when  I  have  told  thee.  Yet  I  cannot 
live  with  my  breast  so  burthened  with  this  fire.  Twas  ere  thou 
earnest  to  Coerlea,  when  Vreda  was  queen  in  the  land.  Thou 
hast  heard  many  speak  of  her.' 

*  Many.' 

*  She  was  well-nigh  like  to  thee  for  goodness,  and  for  beauty. 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  thought  of  her.  'Twas  like  a  knife  at 
my  heart.  At  first  she  knew  not  Feltor,  and  he  and  I  loved  one 
another,  and  were  betrothed  in  secret,  none  knowing  of  it.  The 
Romans  made  war  upon  Coerlea,  and  Feltor  went  forth  to  the 
wars.  He  was  then  but  chief  of  his  tribe,  but  Saelmendeg  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Feltor  commanded  in  his  stead.  And  after  a 
great  fight  the  Eomans  were  driven  from  the  borders  of  the  land, 
and  Feltor  came  back  triumphing  and  was  brought  before  the 
queen.  And  Vreda  seeing  that  he  was  skilful  in  war  beyond  his 
years,  and  of  goodly  stature,  loved  him,  and  bade  him  be  her 
husband,  and  share  her  throne.  Then  Feltor  seeing  power  thus 
offered  to  him  forgot  me,  and  wedded  the  queen.  And  I  knowing 
this  was  to  be,  lay  awake  of  nights  weeping  and  plotting  ways  to 
put  poison  into  her  meat  or  her  wine,  that  I  might  have  Feltor 
back  again.  But  I  found  no  way,  and  they  were  wedded,  and  I 
hated  the  queen.  And  in  a  while  Feltor  wearied  of  her,  for  she 
was  cold,  and  not  merry  or  warm-blooded,  and  would  not  sit  at 
feast,  or  take  pleasure  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Then  came 
David,  and  turned  her  from  the  old  faith,  and  because  the  people 
80  loved  her  many  would  have  changed  with  her,  and  my  father 
began  to  hate  her.' 

All  this  was  broken  with  weepings,  and  with  the  sting  of  the 
old  loss,  and  momentary  flashes  of  the  old  hate,  and  new  outbursts 
of  tears  because  of  it. 

*  Yea,  and  I  fear  me  that  I  hate  her  still  sometimes  that  she 
took  Feltor  away  from  me,  and  it  is  thus  that  I  cannot  rightly 
repent  me  of  the  thing  we  did.  And  yet  if  I  repent  not  rightly 
how  shall  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?   I  would  have  loved  her  bad  she 
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not  stolen  Feltor.  But  in  a  while  he  came  back  to  me,  and  I 
knew  again  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  he  was  weary  of  Vreda. 
Yet  Vreda  was  ever  kind  to  me,  and  loved  me  dearly,  and  was 
full  of  favours,  and  I  hated  her  more  and  more,  and  when  it  was 
first  spoken  of  between  us  that  we  should  kill  her  I  rejoiced, 
knowing  that  Feltor  would  be  my  husband  when  she  was  gone.' 

Now  that  she  came  so  near  to  her  confession  the  shame  and 
horror  of  it  overwhelmed  her  and  she  could  not  speak.  She  dared 
to  look  up,  and  saw  that  the  face  of  Vreda  was  like  the  face  of  an 
angel,  filled  with  pity  and  love  and  a  most  tender  and  holy  joy. 
And  at  the  beauty  of  it  and  the  pity  of  it  she  was  like  to  swoon 
with  the  pain  of  her  repentance. 

*  And  ye  slew  her?'  said  Vreda. 

The  only  answer  was  a  new  burst  of  weeping,  and  a  closer 
clinging  of  the  wild  beseeching  hands. 

^  And  if  thou  couldst  call  her  back  again  and  blot  out  this 
thing  that  thou  hast  done,  wouldst  give  Feltor  back  to  her  ?' 

At  this  test  of  soul  and  body  Barxelhold  writhed  with  a  jealous 
anguish,  but  her  remorse  and  penitence  bore  her  through. 

*  Yea,  would  I !  Yet  naught  can  undo  it.  Tis  done,  done, 
done  for  ever ! ' 

*  Now  do  I,'  said  Vreda,  *  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Christ,  His  Son,  bid  thee  go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more.* 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  Barxelhold's  sobs  sank 
lower  and  lower  until  they  ceased,  and  only  now  and  again  one 
would  shake  her.  When  they  had  died  to  this,  she  arose,  and 
kissed  Vreda's  hands  with  extreme  humility,  and  Vreda  drew  her 
to  her  bosom  and  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead.  So  they  parted, 
Baraxelhold  veiling  her  face  with  her  robe,  and  stealing  to  the 
quiet  of  her  own  chamber. 

She  knelt,  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time,  by  the  side 
of  the  couch  on  which  Vreda  had  lain  in  her  last  hour.  The 
entrance  of  Feltor  stirred  her  from  her  prayers  and  tears.  She 
turned,  and  seeing  that  he  bore  a  lamp  in  his  hand  she  knew  that 
it  was  night  time. 

He  set  the  lamp  in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  and  looking  upon  her 
with  a  mournful  tenderness,  unloosed  the  clasp  of  his  girdle  with 
both  hands.  She  stood  before  him  with  red  eyes  and  pale  face, 
unlike  herself,  quiet  and  resolved. 

*  Thou  and  I  will  lie  side  by  side  no  more,  Feltor.  Go  to 
thine  own  chamber.  'Twas  for  our  own  lusts  we  slew  her,  and  we 
may  not  keep  the  prize  of  our  bloodguiltiness.' 
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He  reached  out  his  hands  towards  her,  but  she  did  not  move. 

*  Farewell,'  he  said  with  a  broken  voice.     *  Farewell.' 

She   gave   him  the  hands  his  imploring  gesture  asked  for. 

He  embraced  her  and  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead,  as  Vreda 

had  kissed  her,  and  went  his  way. 

XX. 

Vreda  began  to  know  that  her  mission  came  near  to  its  accom 
plishment,  for  the  whole  land  was  turned,  and  Wenegog  and  his 
remnant  had  betaken  themselves  to  mountain  fastnesses,  shaking 
the  dust  oflf  their  feet  against  the  Christians.  Hanun  worked 
among  the  people  with  an  energy  equal  to  David's  own,  exhort- 
ing, teaching,  visiting  the  sick,  and  translating  to  the  Coerlean 
tongue  the  sacred  memories  which  the  old  saint  had  left  behind 
him.  Vreda  wrought  beside  him  in  so  warm  a  contentment  that 
the  pains  and  weights  of  the  flesh  were  almost  as  nothing  to  her, 
but  it  was  borne  more  and  more  upon  her  that  the  end  of  her 
sojourn  was  drawing  nigh. 

It  came  to  pass  one  day  that  she  had  been  upon  an  errand  of 
goodness  to  the  widow  of  a  woodsman  who  dwelt  in  a  hut  upon 
the  side  of  that  headland  where  the  cairn  had  been  built  to  the 
memory  of  the  queen ;  and  although  she  was  an  hour's  journey 
from  the  cairn,  and  greatly  weary,  she  had  a  desire  to  see  it,  and 
so  walked  thither,  and  looked  upon  the  jewels  with  which  her 
body  had  been  decked  at  her  funeral.  They  lay  tJiere  undis- 
turbed, for  an  awe  still  lived  about  the  spot,  and  except  for 
herself  and  David,  none  had  ventured  so  much  as  to  look  upon 
what  had  been  her  resting-place. 

Here  were  the  marks  of  that  boundary  which  she  had  passed 
and  repassed,  and  must  pass  yet  again  ere  long.  And  in  looking 
upon  them  she  felt  alone,  and  in  her  mind  familiar  faces  grew 
far-oflf  and  strange.  She  had  no  fellow  in  the  world,  and  a 
longing  swept  through  her  like  the  rushing  of  a  wind  to  proclaim 
the  secret  of  her  history.  From  the  time  of  her  coming  back  she 
had  been  like  one  who  sits  heavily  fettered  in  a  narrow  prison- 
house,  walled  from  free  air  and  all  intimacies  of  affection,  with 
only  her  own  thoughts  for  her  companions.  And  now,  remem- 
bering all  she  had  resigned,  she  felt  her  body  weigh  upon  her 
like  a  mountain,  and  would  willingly  have  been  liberated  from  it 
by  any  rending  of  the  flesh.  Recalling  the  unutterable  pangs  of 
death,  she  yearned  for  them. 
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But  when  this  had  endured  for  a  time,  and  she  had  fallen  to 
a  dull  anguish  of  the  mind  against  which  she  had  no  power  to 
struggle,  she  found  that  she  was  looking  on  the  sea,  which 
slumbered  in  an  autumn  mist  of  dusk  below.  It  lay,  reaching 
beyond  her  knowledge  or  the  knowledge  of  any,  vast,  limitless, 
asleep,  and  the  murmur  of  its  slumbers  broke  upon  her  ear  with 
a  strange  voice  of  peace.  Then  looking  at  her  feet  she  beheld 
a  little  pool  in  the  hollow  of  a  stone,  and  the  wind  fretted  it. 

*  Frettest  thyself,'  she  said,  *  and  the  great  deep  lyeth  still,' 

Then  suddenly  her  pains  were  as  less  than  nothing,  and  the 
ills  of  life  were  nothing,  and  the  solid  earth  whereon  she  stood 
was  no  more  than  a  grain  of  dust,  and  the  time  of  her  sufifering 
less  than  the  fretful  cup  of  water  at  her  feet,  and  the  glory  that 
should  be  was  wider  and  deeper  than  that  unbounded  deep. 

Being  thus  re-comforted  she  knew  that  she  had  not  been 
brought  here  in  vain,  and  returning  to  the  hut  of  the  woodsman 
she  watched  by  the  sick  woman  until  nightfall.  Then  desiring 
again  to  be  alone  with  her  own  soul  she  went  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  behold  from  hill  to  hill  before  her  beacon  fires  were 
flaming,  and  even  as  she  looked  they  flashed  up  left  and  right, 
burning  on  the  crown  of  every  eminence  like  red  stars  of  war. 

She  knew  that  these  fires  portended  war,  and  could  mean 
naught  else,  yet  how  war  should  have  befallen  in  a  day  she  could 
not  guess.  Even  as  she  looked,  a  new  beacon  blaze  sprang  up 
near  at  hand,  and  she  could  see  the  figures  of  the  men  who 
moved  about  it.  She  hastened  to  them,  and  asking  of  one  who 
came  racing  towards  her  what  was  the  reason  of  the  fires,  received 
for  sole  answer  a  panting  breath — <  The  Bomans ' — as  he  shot  past 
her.  She  knew  that  the  Bomans  could  come  only  from  Deva, 
and  there  was  but  one  road  their  army  could  take  to  reach  the 
fords  of  the  Coerlwid.     Thither  she  bent  her  steps. 

In  the  grey  light  of  dawn  she  stood  with  Barxelhold,  Feltor, 
and  Boedweg  upon  a  broad  craggy  platform  overlooking  the  pass 
in  which  the  Coerlean  troops  were  rapidly  assembling.  Feltor 
and  Eoedweg  consulted  on  the  disposition  of  the  battle.  A  band 
of  active  young  chieftains  waited  at  a  h'ttle  distance  to  receive  and 
carry  orders.  The  valley  was  black  with  the  massed  warriors,  and 
towards  the  central  lake  of  men  poured  tributary  streams  from 
each  hillside,  marching  with  wild  shoutings  to  the  dissonant  sound 
of  horns.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  pass  groups  of  skin-clad 
horsemen  scoured  the  plain  in  all  directions.     The  sun  had  already 
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risen,  but  the  valley  was  still  sombre  with  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 
Suddenly,  far  and  far  away,  there  was  a  flashing  of  thousands  of 
tiny  gleams  of  light.  The  diamond  glitter  twinkled  in  the  valley, 
and  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  beyond,  and  played  in  a  swift  inter- 
change with  shadow  in  the  blackness  of  the  pine  wood.  Feltor 
stretched  out  a  hand  towards  the  distant  brightness  and  turned 
to  Boedweg. 

*  Hither  they  come ! ' 

*  Ay ! '  said  Boedweg  stolidly,  *  hither  they  come.  Good  fight- 
ing stuff.  They  scrape  the  hair  from  their  faces  and  polish  their 
cheeks  with  stone  to  look  womanly,  but  they  fight  like  men.' 

There  was  a  huge  satisfaction  in  Boedweg's  mind,  for  he  had 
feared  lest  the  new  faith  should  be  the  death  of  fighting,  and  he 
felt  more  kindly  than  common  to  the  Bomans. 

The  distant  glitter  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  Boman 
cavalry  deployed  from  the  pine  wood  and  came  upon  the  plain,  a 
compact  mass  of  shining  steel.  The  mounted  Coerlean  scouts  went 
circling  before  them,  now  and  then  making  audacious  rushes  at 
the  advancing  column,  but  always  wheeling  and  retiring  ere  they 
came  to  harm. 

'  Boedweg,'  said  the  king,  ^  no  man  can  say  who  may  come  out 
of  this.  If  I  fall  thou  shalt  have  charge  of  all  things  under 
Barzelhold.  And  having  always  found  thee  good  man  and  true, 
I  know  thou  wilt  be  still  good  man  and  true,  for  at  thy  years  the 
nature  of  a  man  changeth  not  because  he  cometh  to  power.  Guard 
my  child,  I  pray  thee,  that  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  rule  he  may  do 
justice  and  be  merciful.  Be  thy  strength  a  prop  to  the  queen's 
weakness.  And  now  ere  the  fight  begin  we  will  go  down  and  I 
will  speak  my  mind  before  the  chieftains,  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  hereafter  as  to  the  things  I  desired  before  my  death.' 

Now  the  Boman  infantry  emerged  from  the  pine  wood,  and 
deployed  across  the  plain  in  echelons  of  cohorts,  in  striking  con- 
trast, as  even  Feltor  and  Boedweg  could  feel,  to  the  turbulent  mob 
of  the  Goerleans.  Seen  from  a  distance  the  open  order  they  took 
detracted  nothing  from  the  massive  aspect  of  their  forces,  whilst 
it  added  greatly  to  their  apparent  numbers.  The  cavalry  drew  up 
on  the  right  of  the  evident  line  of  battle,  facing  the  front  of  the 
pass,  ready  to  stay  piursuit  or  assist  in  attack  as  the  fortune  of  the 
day  might  determine.  The  men  sat  like  a  regiment  of  statues,  in 
solid  indifference  to  the  wheelings  and  shoutings  of  the  wild  Coer- 
lean horsemen,  who  buzzed  about  them  like  a  cloud  of  hornets. 
As  the  enemy  drew  nearer  Feltor  and  his  chieftains  became 
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aware  that  they  would  have  not  only  to  encounter  the  Romeng, 
but  legions  of  I^ennians  and  Caernabians,  the  former  distiDgnish- 
able  by  a  metal  cap-shaped  helmet  worn  with  an  otherwise  British 
dress,  and  the  latter  by  their  shields  of  red  ox-hide.  The  Roman 
slingers  and  archers  were  thrown  out  in  clouds,  and  were  at 
once  encountered  by  Coerleans  of  the  same  arms,  who  had  lain 
concealed  behind  every  rock  and  bush  and  inequality  of  the 
ground. 

*  The  fight  begins,'  said  Feltor.  He  called  for  his  horse,  and 
bade  Eoedweg  accompany  him.  Then  before  he  mounted  he 
spoke  to  Barxelhold,  gravely  and  calmly.  At  his  call  a  page  took 
him  by  the  foot  and  helped  him  to  the  bare  back  of  his  steed. 
Roedweg  mounted  also,  and  they  galloped  down  the  hill-side 
together. 

Behind  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  natural  breastwork, 
higher  than  the  rocky  shelf  on  which  Vreda  and  Barxelhold  rested, 
and  a  little  to  its  rear,  crouched  Wenegog  with  his  remnant  of  the 
priesthood.  He  had  full  sight  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  awaited 
with  an  actual  greed  of  impatience  the  victory  of  the  Roman  arms. 
No  matter  what  missile  were  employed,  it  was  the  hand  of  the 
gods  that  hurled  the  punishment  in  answer  to  their  servant's  works 
and  prayers.  His  followers  waited  in  another  mood,  not  knowing 
the  secret  of  his  mind.  They  had  not  understood  his  cry  in  Latin 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  of  Varonius,  and  were  too  little  subtile 
in  their  thoughts  to  plot  the  punishment  of  one  enemy  by  the 
hands  of  another.  That  the  Romans  should  set  foot  upon  Coer- 
lean  soil  was  to  them  as  hateful  a  conception  as  that  their  own 
people  should  desert  the  gods.  They  waited  for  the  moment 
when  Wenegog  should  lead  them  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  did  not  dream  that  he  would  exert  his  authority  to  restrain 
them. 

WenegoT[,  spying  between  the  boulders,  saw  the  more  dis- 
ciplined advance  of  the  Roman  skirmishers  drive  the  Coerlean 
slingers,  archers,  and  horsemen  to  the  hills,  and  tasted  the  fore- 
thoughts of  victory.  He  saw  the  first  cohort  of  auxiliaries,  flanked 
by  skirmishers,  roll  up  to  the  black  dense  line  of  the  defenders, 
and  heard  the  noise  of  the  shouting?,  and  saw  the  flashing  of  arms, 
and  the  wavering  of  the  front,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  laid  in 
swathes.  Then  for  one  mad  minute,  and  no  more,  the  red  ox-hide 
shields  and  the  shining  caps  were  all  mingled  and  broken  up  with 
the  black  and  grey  head-dresses  and  the  white  limbs  and  flashing 
weapons  of  the  Coerleans,  and  the  advance  fell  back  in  wild  con- 
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fiiHiOn,  only  to  be  stayed  by  the  march  of  the  stern  cohort  in  the 
rear. 

The  eagle  gleamed  on  high,  and  the  line  before  it  and  the 
lines  behind  moved  forward  slowly  and  relentlessly,  pursuers  and 
pursued  recoiling  before  it  in  a  mutual  slaughter.  But  the 
Ijennians  and  Caemabians  were  panic-stricken,  and — walled  between 
the  advance  of  their  support  and  the  masses  of  the  enemy — were 
cut  to  pieces,  save  for  the  few  who  passed  through  the  seemingly 
unbreakable  open  formation  which  Roman  discipline  pronded  for 
the  easier  escape  of  a  defeated  first  advance.  Wenegog  ground 
his  teeth  at  this,  but  the  Roman  metal  had  yet  to  be  tried,  and 
the  time  was  here.  The  lines  were  face  to  face,  and  from  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  watched  they  seemed  to  touch,  when  the  great 
javelins  shone  and  flew  as  if  one  hand  had  thrown  them  all.  Then 
with  a  ringing  crash  the  two  lines  met,  and  the  Coerleans  yelling 
and  fighting  hard  dropped  back,  foot  by  foot.  Then  they  stood, 
and  the  scales  of  the  battle  hung  in  the  balance,  and  drooped 
slowly  to  the  other  side,  and  the  Romans  went  back  foot  by  foot, 
till  in  a  while  the  contending  forces  climbed  a  wall  of  dead  to 
reach  each  other,  and  fought  at  the  top  of  it. 

Whilst  he  watched  all  this  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  and 
one  of  his  men  pointed  down  a  ravine  to  the  right.  There  was 
the  flash  of  Roman  arms,  and  the  men  climbed  steadily  towards 
the  platform  on  which  Vreda  and  Barxelhold  stood  surrounded  by 
their  guard.  Line  after  line  passed  the  crest  and  defiled  into 
plain  sight,  and  still  more  followed  as  though  the  hill  had  gaped 
to  disgorge  them.  From  the  rock  on  which  the  queen  and  her 
escort  were  placed  this  new  and  dangerous  advance  was  invisible, 
but  Wenegog  saw  what  must  happen,  and  was  torn  by  his  own 
thoughts.  The  Romans  had  planned  to  strike  the  Coerlean  army 
in  the  rear,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  chance  of  the  stratagem's 
success.  But  on  their  way  they  would  at  the  least  seize  his  child, 
and  there  was  the  dread  lest  she  should  be  slain  in  the  confusion 
of  the  resistance  her  escort  would  offer.  Had  Vreda  been  alone 
his  satisfaction  would  have  been  without  alloy,  but  some  living 
nerves  of  nature  still  stretched  from  him  to  Barxelhold,  and  now 
these  tugged  at  him  with  a  force  which  almost  constrained  him  to 
cry  out  and  warn  her  of  her  danger. 

Meantime  his  men,  nothing  doubting  that  he  would  lead  them 

to  his  child^s  protection,  wondered  and  waited  for  the  word.    The 

snake-like  stream  of  the  stealthy  advance  contracted  and  grew 

wider,  and  its  head  had  just  peered  over  the  rock  on  which  the 
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queen  and  her  party  stayed  when  it  was  beheld  by  one  of  her 
guard,  who  instantly  raised  a  shout  which  drew  all  eyes  from  the 
raging  battle  down  below  and  strung  all  hearts  to  immediate 
combat  here.  The  first  line  of  the  Roman  soldiery  fell,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  bodies  were  thrown  clean  from  the  edge,  strikiDg 
upon  projections  of  the  rock  and  leaping  from  point  to  point 
until  they  dropped  into  the  brushwood  half-way  down  and  there 
were  hidden.  But  the  next  line  pushed  up  after  them,  and 
another  made  a  detour  of  the  rock,  and  yet  another  swarmed  down 
from  the  top  of  it  until  the  platform  was  alive  with  men.  The 
struggling  throng  was  so  thickly  crushed  together  that  there  was 
no  space  for  the  swing  of  the  battle-axe  or  the  long  Coerlean 
sword,  and  the  deadly  Roman  glaive  did  its  work  with  awful 
swiftness. 

Even  till  now  the  druids  had  burned  for  their  leader's  word, 
and,  not  hearing  it,  rose  to  their  feet  at  the  first  cry  of  wrath  and 
hate  that  sounded  amongst  them.  They  dashed  headlong  down 
the  hillside  axe  in  hand,  and  fell  upon  the  invader  with  such  a 
shock  that  the  steel-clad  line  wavered  and  broke  before  it.  It 
closed  again  at  the  calm  cry  of  the  centurion,  and  when  the  first 
surprise  was  over  the  fanatical  courage  of  the  priests  had  no 
chance  against  the  skill  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers.  The 
druids  were  cut  down  to  a  man,  and  Wenegog,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  parapet  above,  screaming  commands  and  curses,  was 
struck  through  the  throat  by  an  arrow,  and  leaping  high  fell 
sideways  over  the  steepest  face  of  the  hill. 

Vreda  and  Barxelhold,  already  pinioned,  saw  his  fall.  Feltor, 
flying  upwards  to  their  rescue  followed  by  a  cloud  of  horsemen, 
saw  it  also.  From  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight  he  had  seen  the 
flank  movement  of  the  Romans.  It  came  from  a  point  where  he 
had  believed  his  own  forces  to  be  fortified  by  nature,  and  he  was 
mad  to  think  that  he  had  left  his  wife  and  Vreda  in  danger. 
The  way  was  rough  and  difficult,  and  though  he  m-ged  his  horse 
with  hand  and  foot  and  voice,  and  the  beast  strained  his  utmost 
powers  in  answer  to  the  triple  call,  he  feared  that  he  would  reach 
the  place  too  late.  He  could  not  guess  what  the  Roman  strength 
at  this  spot  might  be,  but  he  would  not  have  paused  an  instant  if 
he  had  ridden  single-handed  to  charge  the  whole  of  the  invading 
power.  An  arrow  struck  his  horse  between  the  eyes,  and  steed 
and  rider  hurtled  to  the  ground  together.  As  Feltor  rose  to  his 
feet  one  of  his  own  chiefs  swerved  lest  he  should  trample  upon 
him,  and  at  that  instant  fell,  struck  by  a  stone  from  a  sling. 
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Feltor  seized  the  horse,  remounted,  and  rode  on.  He  saw 
Barzelhold  and  Yreda  hurried  from  the  crag  to  the  mountain 
torrent-bed  by  which  the  surprise  had  travelled,  and  with  half  a 
dozen  of  the  young  chieftains  of  his  horsemen  hard  upon  his 
heels,  tore  upwards  amid  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows.  Then 
he  was  in  among  them,  raining  great  blows  on  every  side.  At 
each  stroke  a  man  went  down,  but  his  horse  fell  pierced  by  many 
wounds,  and  he  himself,  struck  by  a  blow  which  sent  the  regal 
circlet  ringing  and  spinning  from  his  brows,  lay  silent  and 
unconscious. 

<  The  king ! '  cried  the  officer  who  had  dealt  the  blow.  *  Take 
him  away.     Send  him  to  Deva  with  the  women.' 

The  helpless  form  was  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  three  men 
and  borne  hastily  away  under  the  escort  of  the  same  guard  which 
had  charge  of  Yreda  and  Barxelhold. 

Meantime  the  battle  raged  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  was 
fought  on  either  side  with  unstinted  valour.  Old  Boedweg,  with 
white  face  blood-besmeared,  and  great  shining  eyes  and  teeth 
close  set,  fought  with  a  grim  joy  no  change  of  creed  could  alter. 
He  had  been  wounded  twice,  and  had  twice  been  down  upon  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  so  that  he  was  blood  from  head  to  foot, 
and  his  hands  stuck  to  the  haft  of  the  axe  he  wielded.  Even  the 
staunch  Boman  learned  to  dread  him,  and  where  he  came,  with 
the  whirling  axe  making  lightnings  about  him,  many  a  man 
shrank  who  had  never  yielded  an  inch  in  fight  till  then.  He  had 
cried  his  last  battle  cry  for  that  day,  for  he  had  gone  dumb  with 
hours  of  .shouting,  but  he  was  none  the  less  terrible  for  his 
silence. 

The  fight  hung  in  doubt  for  a  while,  but  the  bone  and  sinew 
and  weight  of  the  savage  mountaineers  and  huntsmen  at  last  beat 
down  the  Boman  arms  and  discipline.  The  eagle  of  the  Legion 
of  the  Victorious  was  borne  rearward,  yet  no  man  turned  his 
back.  But  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  eastward  and  southward 
with  scarce  a  check.  Suddenly  young  Elangor,  Boedweg's  son, 
wounded  and  on  a  wounded  horse,  came  galloping  from  the  crag 
where  Feltor  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

*  Coerleans,'  he  shouted  in  a  voice  which  pierced  the  din  of 
battle,  *  revenge  your  king  and  queen.' 

There  rose  a  yell  in  answer  to  this  call,  and  the  savage  forces 
dashed  forward  with  a  rush  so  terrible  that  the  stubborn  defence 
broke  and  scattered  before  it.  For  a  mere  minute  or  two  the 
plain  beyond  the  pass  was  filled  with  the  flying  Bomans,  but  then 
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the  stern  discipline  and  indomitable  spirit  which  had  made  half 
the  world  their  own  spoke  out  again.  They  formed  anew,  and 
faced  pursuit  with  an  aspect  so  resolute  and  steady  that  the 
Coerlean  leaders,  warned  by  the  experience  of  earlier  conflicts  in 
the  open,  called  their  ban-dogs  off,  and  dropped  back  surlily  into 
their  own  fastnesses. 

And  whilst  the  defeated  legion  marched  sullenly  back,  leaving 
one-third  of  their  number  dead  or  dying  on  Coerlean  soil,  a 
chariot,  guarded  by  a  score  of  Roman  horsemen,  bore  Vreda, 
Barxelhold,  and  the  wounded  Feltor  swiftly  towards  Deva. 


XXI. 

In  the  cool  of  a  May  evening  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Borne  strolled  under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  gaoler  through 
the  arches  of  the  Coliseum.  They  were  all  people  of  distinction, 
and  their  bearing  was  marked  by  a  fine  impertinence  and  in- 
difference. They  were  animated  and  voluble  about  trifles  which 
touched  themselves,  and  exquisitely  languid  and  unconcerned 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners  who  were  next  day  to  be  given  to  the 
lions.  They  came  to  see  because  it  was  the  mode,  and  because 
the  spectacle  was  only  open  to  distinguished  people.  It  was  a 
task  ordained  by  fashion,  and  only  a  few  were  inexperienced  and 
young  enough  to  take  an  open  pleasure  in  it. 

*  These,  Patrician,'  said  the  gaoler,  pausing  before  a  grating, 
*  are  the  servants  of  the  good  Caius  Marcius.' 

The  assembled  ladies  and  gentlemen  became  interested,  and 
crowded  somewhat  one  upon  another  to  look  at  a  sullen  group  of 
negroes  huddled  together  behind  the  bars. 

*  They  burned  him  in  his  villa,'  said  one. 

*  The  action  was  meritorious,'  said  another,  yawning  behind 
his  hand,  *but  the  motive  was  mistaken.  They  burned  him 
because  he  flogged  them  something  too  often.  Now  had  they 
burned  him  for  writing  those  execrable  comedies  their  judgment 
in  letters  would  have  earned  all  good  men's  praises.' 

The  interest  in  the  negroes  soon  wore  itself  out,  and  the 
straggling  procession  passed  on. 

*  I  am  not  one  of  the  praisers  of  old  days,'  said  the  exquisite 
who  had  last  spoken,  <  but  I  remember  my  respectable  father  tell- 
ing how  the  most  sweet-natured  Emperor  Domitian,  of  gentle 
memory,  burned  some  two  hundred  at  the  stake  and  threw  some 
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two  hundred  to  the  beasts  on  the  same  day.    Now  we  have  fallen 
to  sixty-three  for  a  day's  sport.' 

^  These,  most  noble  Claudios,'  said  the  gaoler,  pausing  at 
another  arch,  *  are  Christians.' 

*  Poor  wretches,'  answered  the  noble  Claudius.  *  I  used  half 
to  pity  tliem,  but  their  teaching  has  proved  most  mischievous.' 

Nobody  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  the  Christians,  and  two  or 
three  yawned  openly. 

'  These,'  said  the  gaoler,  again  pausing,  ^  are  the  assassins  of 
the  Prefect  Varonius.* 

Here  once  more  the  interest  brightened,  and  the  ladies, 
amongst  whom  Yaronius  had  been  a  favourite,  pressed  forward 
almost  with  eagerness. 

^What  has  our  most  sublime  emperor  decided?'  asked 
Claudius. 

*They  are  thrown  to  the  beasts  to-morrow,  Magnificent^,* 
replied  the  gaoler. 

The  crowd  pressed  and  stared  and  chatted  and  went  by. 

Vreda  turned  to  her  companions  with  a  look  of  heavenly 
happiness. 

^  Here,  at  length,'  she  said,  ^  is  the  end  of  all  our  sorrows.' 

Barzelhold  looked  up  with  a  pale  and  frightened  smile,  and 
creeping  nearer  to  her  laid  hold  of  her  hand  and  fondled  it. 
Vreda  kissed  her,  still  smiling  with  a  calm  unflickering  radiance. 
Feltor,  with  his  wide  shoulders  leaning  against  the  brickwork  of 
the  wall,  looked  down  upon  them  with  folded  arms  and  dreamy 
eyes. 

^  I  would  I  were  sure  of  things  at  home,'  he  said  at  length. 
'  Canst  tell  me  how  they  go,  Kalyris  ? ' 

*  If  aught  is  shown  to  me,'  she  answered,  *  I  will  tell  thee.' 
When  they  had  rested  in  silence  for  a  time,  and  the  balmy 

darkness  had  fallen  about  them,  one  of  the  gaolers  of  the  lower 
sort  came  with  slaves,  who  bore  loaves  of  bread  and  earthenware 
jars  of  water.  The  man  thrust  the  torch  he  carried  between  the 
bars  and  looked  at  the  prisoners.  A  slave  entered  the  cage,  laid 
down  a  jar  and  a  loaf,  and  retired  without  a  word.  The  light  and 
the  voices  died  away. 

Vreda  spoke. 

^  Let  us  eat  and  drink  together  for  the  last  time  on  earth, 
dear  companions.  To-morrow  we  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  God,  and  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river  of  life.' 

So  the  breed  was  broken^  and  they  ate  together  in  Bilence. 
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Every  now  and  again  they  heard  the  howling  of  the  beasts  in  the 
arches  near  at  hand. 

*  I  would/  said  Feltor,  *  that  I  had  but  one  of  the  glaives  these 
Bomans  carry.     I  would  fain  die  like  a  man.' 

*  Hast  looked  death's  eyes  down  many  a  time,  Feltor,'  said 
Barxelhold  in  a  trembling  voice.  ^  For  me,  I  am  afeared,  but  I  am 
but  a  woman.  I  am  aweary,  Kalyris,  of  the  sins  wherein  I  fall. 
I  am  aweary  of  these  bonds  of  flesh  which  hold  me  down, 
these  snares  of  flesh  that  trip  my  feet.  And  by  times  my  soul 
is  strung  out  of  its  own  weariness,  and  I  cry  out  for  death,  and  by 
times  I  tremble.' 

*  The  body  trembleth,  feeling  the  doom  that  shall  befall  it ;  but 
the  soul  is  steadfast,  seeing  that  which  lies  before.  And  save  for 
thine  own  comfort  I  would  not  even  bid  thee  be  of  courage.  For 
there  is  nothing  now  to  be  counted  between  courage  and  dread, 
save  that  dread  sufiereth  a  thousand  times,  and  courage  but  once.' 

*  Many  have  I  seen  awaiting  death,'  said  Feltor,  *  but  never 
one  like  thee.' 

^  Many  have  met  death  within  these  walls,'  she  answered,  ^  as 
happy  and  as  calm  as  I  am  now,  and  many  more  will  meet  him 
here  in  such  a  joyful  surety  as  our  own.' 

The  sweet  voice  paused  in  the  darkness,  and  went  on  again 
with  a  glad  calm. 

*  The  Roman  will  go  no  more  to  Coerlea,  nor  the  heathen  vex 
its  borders.  Odan  and  There  and  Bel  are  dead,  and  where  the 
shadow  of  their  terror  lay  dwells  the  peace  of  the  Cross.  I  see 
Hanun  and  Wankard  glad  but  for  their  grief  for  us.  I  see 
Boedweg  ruling  justly  to  the  fulness  of  his  time.  I  see  Wankard, 
a  good  king,  ruling  over  a  happy  land.  I  see  Hanun  with  his 
holy  hope  fulfilled.  I  see  temples  rising  to  the  God  of  mercy  and 
long-suffering  everywhere,  and  the  temples  to  the  false  gods  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  everywhere  crumbling  to  the  dust.  I  see 
the  little  land  that  gave  us  birth  grown  chief  among  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  over  it  the  star  of  peace.' 

The  wild  beasts  howled. 

At  early  dawn  two  gaolers  broke  upon  the  peaceful  sleep  of 
Vreda  and  her  companions.  They  entered  the  cage,  and  one  of 
them  unlocked  the  bar  which  secured  the  doors  leading  to  the 
open  arena.  Then  each  set  his  shoulder  to  a  door  and  rolled  it 
back.  The  tranquil  morning  light  and  the  fresh  monung  air 
came  like  a  double  greeting,  and  the  three  awakened,  looked  out 
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on  the  vast  oval  of  the  arena  and  the  terraced  rows  of  empty  seats 
and  the  pale  sky  beyond,  with  one  star  shimmering  in  its  depths. 

*They  run  smooth  enough,'  said  one  of  the  gaolers;  and 
clanging  the  doors  together  again,  and  fastening  them  anew> 
they  departed. 

The  morning  wore  on  and  the  light  broadened  until  even 
where  they  sat  they  could  see  flecks  of  sunshine  on  the  corridor 
beyond  their  bars.  Then  the  murmurs  of  a  crowd  were  heard 
without,  a  multitudinous  hum,  with  a  shriek  or  call  or  burst  of 
laughter  strangely  clear  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  morning  wore  on  still,  and  the  murmurs  swelled  and 
swelled.  Then  came  a  burst  of  martial  music,  hailed  by  thunders 
on  thunders  of  applause.  Then  silence,  and  again  the  howling 
of  the  beasts. 

The  gaolers  came  again,  with  guards  in  their  train.  They 
rolled  the  doors  back  cautiously,  and  the  guards  thrust  the  victims 
into  the  arena.  The  doors  closed  with  a  clang.  Far  ofif  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  arena  the  wild  creatures  prowled,  and 
Barzelhold  threw  herself  with  a  cry  at  Vreda's  feet. 

*  Have  no  fear,'  said  Vreda.  *  I  have  passed  the  gates  of  death 
before.' 

*Thou?' 

*  I  am  Vreda,  whom  ye  slew.' 

•  ••••••• 

The  beasts  came  bounding  across  the  sand.  The  vast  white 
ring  of  faces  flashed  and  darkened,  and  heaven  opened  radiant. 


THE   END. 
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WHEN  will  people  give  up  speculatiDg  about  how  poets  are 
made  ?  In  an  American  review  of  the  thirteenth  edition 
of  Mr.  Stedman's  Victorian  PoetSy  I  see  that  Mr.  Stedman  has 
been  making  his  own  guesses.  First  let  us  congratulate  this 
critic  on  his  popularity.  Thirteen  editions  of  a  book  about  litera- 
ture, c^est  inoui!  It  must  be  in  the  States,  not  here,  one  is 
afraid,  that  people  are  so  fondly  concerned  about  prose  and  verse. 
Mr.  Stedman  appears  to  think  that  our  modem  minor  poets  are 
too  learned,  and  not  vigorous  enough.  About  the  absence  of 
vigour,  the  court  is  quite  with  him,  but  how  can  a  poet  be  too 
learned?  He  is  not  likely  to  be  more  learned  than  Milton  or 
Virgil.  If  Mr.  Stedman  means  *  too  pedantic,'  that  is  another 
affair.  He  seems  to  hold  that  our  poor  old  country  must  pass 
through  an  *  heroic  crisis '  before  our  poetry  improves.  I  do  hope 
not!  I  would  rather  write  no  verse  at  all,  nor  read  it,  than  have 
my  rhymes  and  other  people's  improved  at  the  cost  of  an  heroic 
crisis,  especially  as  nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  we 
might  have  the  crisis  without  the  heroism.  One  cannot  make 
omelettes  without  breaking  eggs,  but  to  console  oneself  for  broken 
national  eggs  by  a  chance  of  better  poetical  omelettes  would  indeed 
be  disinterested.  Tant  de  fracas  pour  une  omelette  is  too  much 
fracas. 


Moreover,  one  might  say  to  Mr.  Stedman, — How  would  you 
like  an  heroic  crisis  yourself?  Do  you  think  new  American  poetry 
is  so  much  more  sturdy  than  new  English  poetry  that  it  does  not 
need  its  own  dose  of  *  The  Mixture  as  Before,'  its  own  heroic 
crisis  ?  As  far  as  I  have  studied  the  recent  American  Muse,  she 
does  not  seem  to  me  more  stalwart  and  muscular  than  the  modem 
English  muse.  I  do  not  think  much  of  either  lady,  to  tell  the 
honest  truth,  ^  and  shame  him  as  shall  be  nameless  between '  Mr. 
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Stedman  and  me.  If  one  Maiden  of  Song  needs  a  crisis,  the  other 
would  benefit  by  the  same  prescription.  Again,  the  American 
War  was  a  crisis  considerably  heroic.  But  how  did  it  profit 
American  poetry?  The  best  things  of  Longfellow,  all  of  Poe 
(necessarily),  and  even  of  Whittier  and  Bryant,  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  war.  Did  that  dreadful  contest  give  more  to  poetry 
than  Mr.  Lowell's  noble  Commemoration  Ode,  and  Walt  Whit- 
man's piece  on  the  Death  of  Lincoln?  Was  any  permanent 
effect  produced  on  national  poetry,  did  it  become  more  puissant, 
more  clarion-tongued  ?     This  might  be  difficult  to  demonstrate. 


We  do  not  know  what  conditions  produce  poetry.  After  the 
Kevolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  we  had  great  poets.  But 
were  they  propter  hoc  because  they  were  post  hoc  ?  Would  not 
Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Keats  have  been  poets, 
revolutions  or  no  revolutions  ?  If  Shelley's  father  had  married 
some  other  lady  than  his  wife,  if  Byron's  father  and  mother  had 
never  met,  if  Sir  Walter's  mother  had  married  a  Pringle,  say, 
instead  of  a  Scott,  then  it  is  certain  that  Scott,  Byron,  and  Shelley 
would  have  been  very  different  people,  probably  not  poets  at  all. 
The  production  of  a  poet  depends  on  causes  which  must  be  for 
ever  obscure.  The  poet  is  born,  not  made,  and  we  know  not  why 
he  is  born.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  same  blood  as  he, 
brought  up  in  circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  are  not 
usually  poets.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  conditions  in  which 
poetry  will  flourish.  The  wind  bloweth  as  it  listeth.  We  only 
know  that  poets  tend  to  be  not  only  poetical  themselves,  but  the 
causes  of  poetry  in  others.  As  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  rather  boldly 
says  in  his  new  book.  Memories  and  Portraits^  ^  it  is  only  from  a 
school  that  we  can  expect  to  have  good  writers,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably from  a  school  that  great  writers,  these  lawless  exception?, 

issue.' 

«     • 
* 

Mr.  Stevenson's  Confessions  about  how  he  learned  to  write  are 
curious.  ^  I  kept  always  two  books  in  my  pocket,'  he  says :  ^  one 
to  read,  one  to  write  in.'  And  he  wrote,  in  boyhood,  *  consciously 
for  practice.'  I  do  not  remember,  in  literary  autobiography,  any 
other  example  of  a  boy  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  perfection  in 
style,  of  a  boy  who  consciously   sat  down  and  tried  to  ape  the 
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qualities  in  style  that  pleased  him.  Moi  chetif,  I  cannot  recollect 
that  one  took  any  interest  at  all  in  style  till  a  long  time  after 
boyhood.  Of  course,  almost  all  beginners  imitate,  but  their 
imitation  is  rather  an  unconscious  echo  than  a  premeditated  copy- 
ing. And  they  do  not  copy  for  practice  and  instruction,  but 
because  they  have  no  way  of  their  own  of  saying  what  they  want 
to  say.  Mr.  Stevenson's  *  Memories '  contain  a  sketch  (pp.  67-69) 
of  a  curious  person  whom  he  knew  well,  and  whom  I  knew  a  little. 
Indeed,  one  would  not  have  recognised  the  portrait  apart  from  the 
historical  details — the  portrait  of  a  youth  who  was  *  wealthy, 
handsome,*  adventurous,  diplomatic  .  .  •  and,  of  all  men  that  I 
have  known,  the  most  like  to»  one  of  Balzac's  characters.'  Pro- 
bably it  is  a  privilege  of  genius  to  see  people  in  this  interesting 
way.  What  these  eyes  saw  was — something  very  diflFerent. 
Moreover,  the  strange  character  sketched  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
appears  to  have  had  two  different  names,  for  Mr.  Stevenson  styles 
him  Bobert  Glasgow  Brown,  but  *  Glasgow  '  was  not  the  middle 
name  with  which  he  *  double-barrelled  '  Brown  when  we  knew  him. 


* 


In  the  pretty  new  pocket  editions  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Vir- 
ginibua  Puerisque^  and  in  the  sage's  disquisition  about  ^  Falling 
in  Love '  (48),  this  astonishing  remark  will  be  found : 

*  I  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Fielding  was  ever  in  love.  Scott, 
if  it  were  not  for  a  passage  or  two  in  Roh  Boy^  would  give  me 
very  much  the  same  effect.'  What  heresy  have  we  here  !  The 
lover  of  Amelia  and  of  Sophia  Western  never  in  love !  One  is 
rather  reminded  by  Henry  Fielding,  of  what  Balbus  replies  to 
Horace,  when  Horace  confesses  that  he  is  in  love  : 

IVe  not  a  doubt  of  it, 
I  never  knew  the  time  when  you  were  out  of  it. 

As  to  Sir  Walter,  did  Mr.  Stevenson  never  read  Lockhart  ?  In 
vol.  ix.  of  the  second  edition  (1839),  p.  126,  he  will  find  a  passage 
from  Scott's  Diary,  dated  St.  Andrews,  June  1827.  The  other 
people  climbed  St.  Eule's  Tower,  but  Scott  yielded  to  age  and 
I'heumatism,  and  stayed  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  *  I  sat  down  on 
a  gravestone  and  recollected  the  first  visit  I  made  to  St.  Andrews, 
now  thirty-four  years  ago.  ...  I  remember  the  name  I  then 
carved  in  runic  characters  on  the  turf  beside  the  castle-gate,  and 
asked  why  it  should  still  agitate  my  heart  ? '    Thirty-four  years  is 
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a  good  long  time  to  be  in  love ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  Scott  was  in 
love  for  forty  (ofe.  1832). 


#     # 


Perhaps  some  critic  may  say  of  the  following  lyric,  as  a  friend 
did  to  Mr.  Thackeray  about  his  lectures,  *Thack,  you  want  a 
pianner.'  But  the  verses,  without  the  aid  of  the  piano,  are  tuneful 
enough ;  please  observe  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  third  line  in 
the  first  stanza ! — 

THE    YEAR    OF   GRACE. 

L*ann6e 
0(1  nous  nous  sommes  aim^s  tant ! — Muboeb. 

Last  year  the  roses  bloomed  so  red, 

As  red  as  fire,  as  life-blood  dear. 
So  red,  it  never  could  be  right ! 
The  boding  heart  within  me  said — 
*  They  are  so  red,  they  must  be  white  ■ 
Next  year ! ' 

Last  year  there  was  such  waste  of  gold. 

The  yellow  flowers  grew  so  near 
The  meadow's  green  could  scarcely  show, 
You  gathered  more  than  you  could  hold  : 
But  spring  came  silver  white  with  snow. 
This  year ! 

Now  you  may  watch  the  pale  moon  rise. 

And  I  may  see  the  sunsets  drear. 
All  greens  look  greyer  than  before : 
Or  do  we  see  with  other  eyes  ? 
And  not  together  any  more 

This  year !  ,  Violet  Hunt. 

#     • 
# 

Are  not  biographies  running  rather  too  long  at  present  ?  The 
biography  of  Mr.  Darwin  is  in  three  vasty  tomes,  which  must 
contain  nearly  as  much  type  as  his  original  works.  Is  there  not 
too  much  of  it  ?  Mr.  Darwin,  with  all  his  nobility  of  character 
and  original  scientific  genius,  did  not  write  letters  like  Thackeray, 
Gray,  Walpole,  or  Madame  de  S^vigne.    But  here  are  heaps  and 
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heaps  of  his  letters,  all  of  them  very  much  to  his  credit  as  a  good, 
sensible,  humorous,  and  nobly  fair  man  of  science,  but  not  by 
aoy  means  all  entertaining.  Surely  a  much  scantier  collection  of 
these  epistles  would  have  told  all  that  need  be  known  about  the 
man.  The  newspapers  easily  put  the  plums  of  a  biography  into 
three  columns.  Why  should  biographers,  in  this  age,  give  such  a 
prodigious  deal  of  paste  to  such  a  scanty  allowance  of  plums. 
Plums  there  are,  of  course,  even  in  the  too  copious  paste  of  the 
Darwin  correspondence.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  of  a  scientific 
character  who  can  enjoy  being  chaffed  by  a  bishop.  There  are 
two  comfortable  logla  of  Mr.  Darwin's,  comfortable  to  all  who  are 
consciously  unscientific.  As  to  those  great  ultimate  problems  of 
the  Government  of  the  World,  and  the  Future  of  each  of  us, 
Mr.  Darwin  says,  ^  All  I  know  is  that  I  am  in  a  hopeless  muddle. 
.  .  .  Let  every  man  believe  and  hope  what  he  can.'  Either,  or 
both  of  these  points  can  be  reached  without  surveying  life  from 
the  Monotremes  to  the  Mormons.  In  truth  no  studies,  no 
science,  no  learning  adds  an  argument  of  a  feather-weight  on 
either  side  to  controversies  which  were  old  before  civilisation  was, 
before  ever  a  hieroglyph  had  been  scratched  on  bark  or  basalt. 

*     « 

The  ballad  which  follows  appears  to  me  almost  equally  good 
in  the  Old  French,  and  in  the  English  of  G.  E.  T.  It  is  a 
curious  piece  of  Folk-song,  and  not  very  like  anything  else  that 
I  remember  in  the  Volkslieder  of  Europe.  It  sounds  as  if  some 
literary  poet  of  1600,  or  thereabout,  had  tried  his  hand  at  a  ditty 
in  the  light  musical  popular  cadences. 

THE  BROIDERED   BODICE,^ 
1600  (Old  French). 

Dear-my-love,  I  must  ride  away, 
Fare  ye  well  for  a  summer's  day ; 
Loth  am  I  to  leave  your  side. 
Yet  your  lover  to  Nantes  must  ride, 
For  the  king  commands  and  I  obey. 

*  Le  Beau  Cobselet. 

Adieu  ma  mie,  je  m'y  en  vas, 
Adieu  ma  mie,  je  m'y  en  vas  ; 
Jq  m*en  vas  faire  un  tour  k  Nantes, 
Fulsque  le  roi  me  le  comman^e. 
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*  Now,  in  sooth,  if  to  Nantes  ye  fare, 
Thence,  I  pray  you,  a  bodice  bear. 
Broidery-work  on  the  breast  and  sleeves, 
Of  roses  white  with  silvery  leaves. 
Silvery  roses  white  and  fair.' 

Now  to  Nantes  hath  her  gallant  gone, 
But  never  the  bodice  thought  upon  ; 
Filled  his  thoughts  with  the  wine  and  play. 
Making  merry  the  livelong  day — 
All  the  day  till  the  torches  shone. 

•  But  what  sliall  I  say  to  my  ladye, 
Who  a  broidered  bodice  prayed  of  mo  ?  ' 

•  Speak  her  soft  and  speak  her  smooth ; 

Say — "  Through  Nantes  I  searched,  in  truth, 
And  none  such  boddices  there  might  be." ' 

*  Better  a  sea  where  no  fish  are. 
Better  the  night  without  a  star. 
Hills  with  never  a  valley  set. 
Spring  with  never  a  violet, 
Sweeter  were  all  these  things  to  me 
Than  a  lying  speech  to  my  ladye.' 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 


—Ah  I  puisqa'i^  Nantes  vous  allez, 
Un  corselet  m'en  rapport'rez, 
Un  corselet  qu'aura  des  manchcs, 
Qui  s'ra  brocl6  de  roses  blanches. — 

A  Nantes,  4  Nantes  il  est  all^, 
Au  corselet  n*a  plus  song^. 
II  n*a  song6  qa'd  la  debauche, 
Au  cabaret  com  me  les  autres. 

'  Mais  que  dira  ma  mie  de  moi  1 ' 
— Tu  mentiras,  tu  luL  diras 
Qu'il  n*y  a  pas  d'corselets  k  Nantes, 
De  la  Borte  qu'elle  demande. 

— J'aime  mieux  la  mer  sans  poissons, 
Ou  les  collines  sans  vallons, 
Ou  le  print emps  sans  violet tes, 
Que  de  mentir  k  ma  maitresse. 

Chanson  donn^e  par  M.  de  Corcelle ;  voy.  Ampere,  Tnttructions,  etc.  Elle 
nous  paratt  rajeunie. 

L*Aneienfut  Chamon  Populaire  en  France  (16"  et  U^  siecles).  Avec  Preface  et 
Notices  par  J.  6.  Weckerlin). 
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Every  one  may  not  have  heard  of  a  book  that  seems  likely  to 
hold  an  historical  place  in  illustrated  literature.  This  is  the 
edition  which  M.  Conquet,  of  the  Eue  Drouot,  Paris,  is  publishing 
of  Grammont's  Memoirs.  The  book  is  in  one  volume,  with  eleven 
engravings,  hors  texte^  eleven  head-pieces,  and  eleven  tail-pieces, 
by  M.  C.  Delort,  engraved  by  M.  L.  Boisson.  The  prospectus 
contains  a  head-piece,  Charles's  Ladies  beside  the  Thames — a 
Thames  very  unlike  ours — a  tail-piece  of  a  Lady  and  Cavalier,  and 
a  full-page  engraving  of  the  famous  scene.  Miss  Stuart  and  her 
Green  Stockings.  Judging  from  the  specimens,  this  is  a  book 
that  will  live,  and  *  win  its  way  to  the  mythical,'  as  Thucydides 
has  it — ^that  is,  to  prices  mythically  high.  Book  lovers  with  plenty 
of  money,  and  with  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  society  which 
all  do  not  possess,  may  be  recommended  to  think  over  the  new 
Grammont.    The  chief  copy,  exemplaire  unique^  only  costs  400f. 


*     # 


People  who  like  folk-lore  and  the  study  of  the  human  past 
(not  a  very  considerable  majority  of  mankind)  will  delight  in 
Mr.  Frazer's  Totemiam  (A.  &  C.  Black).  In  this  little  volume 
Mr.  Frazer  collects  a  vast  array  of  facts  about  the  odd  savage 
institution  of  choosing  the  names  of  clans  or  groups  from  animals 
and  inanimate  objects,  and  claiming  kindred  with  these.  Mr.  Frazer 
does  not  study  the  survivals  of  the  practice  in  civilised  peoples: 

*  I  hope  at  a  future  time,'  he  says,  *  to  study  the  evidence  fully.' 
Perhaps  the  following  note  on  the  local  nicknames  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  may  be  to  the  point.  A  correspondent  writes :  *  It  occurs 
to  me  that  in  my  native  country  of  Orkney  we  have  what  may  be 
a  survival  of  totemism  in  a  civilised  community.  In  Orkney  the 
inhabitants  of  each  of  the  smaller  islands  and  districts  in  the 
main  island  have  a  nickname  taken  in  almost  every  case  from 
some  bird  or  beast.  Thus  there  are  Shapnisay  sheep,  Kirkwall 
starlings,  Eousay  mares,  Firth  oysters,  Harray  crabs,  &c.  &c. 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  the  origin  of  these  names  is  to 
be  found  in  the  food  which  the  people'of  the  various  districts 
brought  with  them  when  they  came  together  to  build  St.  Mag- 
nus's Cathedral.'  This  tale,  as  my  correspondent  says,  looks  like 
a  myth  invented  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  nicknames.  People 
could  not  eat  mares !  Some  of  the  nicknames  are  derived  from 
articles  of  food, — puddings  and  gruel.     My  correspondent  adds, 

*  There  is  a  certain  rude  irony  in  calling  a  Harray  man  a  crab, 
as  Harray  is  the  only  parish  in  Orkney  which  does  not  touch  upon 
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the  sea.  The  Hanray  men  seem  to  play  in  Orcadian  folk-lore 
a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  *  wise  men  of  Gotham '  elsewhere. 
We  have  a  proverb,  *  "  Let  be  for  let  be  "  as  the  Harray  man  said 
to  the  crab,'  and  there  is  a  story  told  of  a  man  from  Harray 
who  saw,  in  passing  by  the  shore,  a  man  tarring  his  boat.  He 
asked  the  reason  for  this  proceeding,  and  he  was  told  it  was  to 
make  the  boat  water-tight.  He  was  greatly  delighted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  idea  and  procured  a  supply  of  tar  for  his  own  use. 
On  arriving  at  home  he  straightway  proceeded  to  tar  his  horse, 
and  having  thoroughly  coated  the  beast  he  mounted  bareback, 
and  rode  slowly  through  an  envious  and  admiring  assemblage  of 
his  neighbours.  When  he  came  to  dismount,  however,  he  found 
himself  hard  and  fast,  and  only  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  nether 
garments,  which  remained  for  weeks  astride  of  the  horse.  There 
are  advantages,  however,  which  the  Harray  men  enjoy  over  their 
island  neighbours.  A  Housay  man  who  has  settled  some  years 
ago  in  Harray,  lately  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  nothing  could 
now  induce  him  to  return  to  his  native  island,  *  for,'  said  he,  *  in 
Bousay,  if  ye  wanted  tae  go  anywhere  ye  hae  tae  tak'  a  boat,  and 
mebbe  be  half  the  day  on  the  sea,  but  here  ye  just  harness  the 
sholt  and  ye  can  drive  tae  ony  toon  ye  like.^ 

These  Orcadian  nicknames  may  be  survivals  of  totem  names. 
It  might  as  easily  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  totemism 
itself  sprang  out  of  similar  nicknames,  taken  seriously  by  serious 
savages,  and  accounted  for  by  the  myth  of  descent  from  the  beast 
that  the  name  was  borrowed  from  in  each  case. 

There  be  correspondents  and  correspondents.  May  I  assure 
a  large  minority  of  them  that  the  skipper  of  the  Ship  is  not 
the  editor  of  Longman's  Magazine  ?  May  I  ask  ladies  not  to. 
write  to  me  about  worthless  old  books  in  their  possession  ?  One 
dame  asks  me  whether  a  book  of  hers  *  is  not  a  very  tall  Elzevir,' 
and  adds  that  it  was  published  a^ud  Hachioa.  The  Elzevirs 
were  not  the  Hackii,  a  clan  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  Ballade- 
mongers  are  also  piteously  implored  not  to  send  me  any  ballades. 
They  are  now  a  (hrug  in  the  poetic  market,  especially  when,  like 
that  prince  of  paper  lords,  Lord  Peter, 
They  break  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre. 
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As  for  the  correspondents  who  enclose  a  stamped  envelope,  and 
entreat  one  to  copy  out  some  prodigious  screed  of  one*s  own 
verse,  crambe  repetita^  by  way  of  an  autograph,  I  would  inform 
them  that  I  am  not  a  copying  clerk.  But  they  are  welcome  to  my 
old  J  pens,  which  may  be  had  at  lOa.  6d.  apiece,  the  money  to  go 
to  the  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Miscellaneous  Correspondents. 
But  who  can  convert  a  correspondent  who  asks  one  where  he  can 
find  a  book — of  which  he  has  forgotten  the  name  !  Daniel  him- 
self, or  any  other  prophet,  would  have  been  stumped  by  this 
anxious  inquirer. 

A.   Lano. 


The  'Donna/ 


The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums.     Contribii* 
tions  received  after  December  6  wiU  be  acknowledged  in  the  February  number. 

Arima  Jeston  21.  2jr.     E.  10«.      Anonymous  I2s.  6i.     James  D.  Robertson  1 1. 
W.  R.  (Bath)  &s.    C.  R.  U.    John  Latchmore  U. 


NOTICE    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  requests  that  his  correspondents  will  be  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS,  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  returned  in  case  of  non« 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acci- 
dental loss.  AU  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  Longman's  Magazine, 

39,  Paternoster  Pow,  London,  E.C. 
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CARDINAL  1  HARFORD,  ;:-r. 

In.p.rlers.fOB|EHTAL  CARPETS. 

THE  LEVANT  WAREHOUSE,  108  &  109  HIGH  H0L60RN,  W.G. 

GUARANTEED    GENUINE    EASTERN    HAND-MADE    FABRICS. 
PRICE    L18T8    ON    APBLICATION, 


HIMROD'S 

ASTHMA 

Haa  been  tboroagbly  tested  in  many  of  the  worst  cades, 
and  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Barlof  BearonsflelH,  in 
whose  case  it  was  employed  under  the  »'ighe^t  merllcal 
supervision,  to  hare  giren  him  the  •  oulyTSII^eiieP 
he  hail  during  his  last  illness.  Of  all  ChemUtSt  4s.  per 
box,  or  direct /or  4f.  M,jrofn  the  underiignfd, 

F.    NEWBERY    &    SONS, 

Brttibh    Dkf&t  :    1    KING    EDWARD    STREET, 

NBWGTATB  street,  LONDON.  E.C. 

{lU  teart  in  St.  PauPi  Churchward.) 


HAY-FEVER  AND  COLDS 
Cored  by  Dr.  DONBAB'S 

ALKARAM 

SMELLING  BOHLE, 

TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  NINBPENCE  EACH, 
Which,  if  inhaled  on  the  first  symptoms,  will  at  once 
remove  them,  and,  even  when  a  cold  has  been  neglect4>d 
a>  d  become  severe,  it  will  give  immediate  relief,  and 
generally  cure  in  one  dar. 

To  open  the  bottle,  dip  the  stopper  into  rery  hot 
water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglaas. 
Address  Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  F.  NEWBERT  &  SONS, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,Xondon,  E.G. 


|J.J.BELLaiC 

[l      SCCRITCJ 

OIL 
PROMOTES^ 

GROWTH! 
IJOF  THE  HAW 
tr>NEWBERY«3Q| 
LONDON 
E.C. 


J.  J.  BEIili  &  SONS' 

SECRETE    OIL 

FOR   THE   HAIR. 

(Established  upwards  of  40  years.) 
Effectually  promotes  the  growth  and 
beauty  of  the  hair,  and,  by  exerting 
a  yigorous  action  in  the  capillary 
Tessels,  prevents  its  falling  or  be- 
coming grey.    It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
contains  nothing  but  what  is  bene- 
floial  to  the  preservation  of  the  Iiair. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers, 
per  botUe,  1/,  »/,  or  ft/. 
Post  free,  carefully  packed,  for  1/S, 
S/8,  or  ft/8,  from  the  Sole  Proprietors, 
F.  NEWBERY  &  SONS, 

1    HCkna    VAvetLtA    Rfc  .    NAVOMtA    Rf. 


JENNT    LiND.— *  I 

have  much  pleasure  in 
confirming,  as  far  as 
myezperience  extends, 
the  testimony  already 
so  general  in  f  avoor  of 
the  Lozenges  prepared 
by  you.' 


DOOGHTY'S  VOICE  LOZENGES 

Are  sold  by  all  Chemists,  6d.,  1«.,  2t.  6d.,  6i.,  \\$. ;  o 
poet  free,  ?</.,  U.  U..  U.  9d,  ft«.  4<l.,  and  lU  6(2. 


Fry's  Cocoa 

^n  «/         as  PRIZE  MEDM& 

Concentrated- 

"*  wULUa *       ASK YOURCmCER FORASMincJkfC 
J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

ACCIDENTS 

AT    HOME   AND   ABROAD, 
RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS,    EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY, 

INSURED    AGAINST   BY   THE 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company, 

64   CORNHILL,    LONDON. 

INCOME,   £246,000. 
COHPEHSATIOH  PAID  FOR  118,000  ACCIDENTS,   J82,350,000. 
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The  only  Lasting  Pleasure  in  tliis  Life  is 

CONTEMPLATION. 

A  8MILIS.— The  oloud  mutt  be  dark,  or  the  cap  very  bitter,  that  a  Smile 
(of  liOve)  cannot  enter  or  sweeten. 


'When  Love  speaks,  the  voiee  of  all  the  ffods 
makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony.' 
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THE  BATTLIC  OF  THIS  IsIFE^ 
ENO'S  'FBUIT  SALT'  and  *VBgB« 
TABLE  MOTO'  WUJi  BE  TOTUSm  TO 
BE  AN  IMFEBATIVE  HTGIEiriC 
NEED,  or  Neoeraary  Adjanot;  they  keep  the  biooi 
pure,  prerent  feTen  and  acnte  ioflammatory  diwfowi*, 
and  remore  the  injuriooiefltets  arising  from  stuDolAnte 
and  narootioi,  such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 
By  natural  means  they  thns  restore  tht  nerrcraa  syrtem 
to  its  normal  condition,  by  preTenting  the  great  danger 
of  poisoned  blood  and  over  cerebral  actlVity,  nerrons* 
sees,  irritability,  worry,  Ac. 

PALPITATION-  OF  THE  HEABT. 
oawied  by  Liver  Derangement  and  Indigestion, 
frequently  called  (er  mistaken  for)  Hbabt  Diskasx. — 
*0n  thalMh  Aprfl  I  pnrohMed  a  bottle  of  your  *•  FRUIT 
SAIiT,**  not  fteUDg  veiy  irell  at  the  time,  and  it  had  an 
effect  that  I  never  anticipated  when  I  bought  it.  I  had 
anflered,  more  or  less,  since  the  year  1841,  from  Palpi- 
tation of  the  Heart,  but  very  badly  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  least  thing  would  produce  it  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  my  sleep  was  very  much  disturbed.  Strange 
to  say,  after  the  first  dose  of  "  FBUIT  SALT,*'  palpita- 
tions  suddenly  ceased,  and  have  not  since  returned.  Oat 
of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  I  have  received,  I  have 
recommended  it  to  all  my  friends  both  in  Londiim  and 
TarmonUi ;  at  the  same  time,  I  ieel  it  a  du^  to  state 
the  above  facts,  of  which  you  can  make  whatever  use 
you  please.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully.  Truth.* 

CTTBALTH  18  THE  OBEATEST  OF 
u.  ALL  FOA8B88ION8,  and 'tis  a  maxim 
with  me  that  a  Hale  Gobbler  is  a  better  men  than  a  Sick 
King.'— BiOKKRSTAir.  A  natural  way  of  restoring  or 
preserving  health.  UseBNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  is 
a  pleasant  beverage,  both  cooling,  refreshing,  and  in- 
vigorating. 

/CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that 
\^  the  capeule  is  marked  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.' 
Without  it  yom  have  been  impotd  onbpa  mrthleu  imita- 
tion.   Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Prepared  only  at  EHO'S  'FRUIT  SET' 
Works,  Pomeroy  Street,  London,  S.E. 


«  mHI!   BTTLIVO   T ASTB.'— '  Bxperientta  DoortI-Wh«n  I  fed  queer,  I  etfijn  my  beer,  uid  takes 
X     "VIKJBTABLB  MOTO."'— /Wn. 
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NO'S  •  VEGETABLE  MOTO.'  (A  Stomach  or  Liver  Pill.)— This  is  as  simple  and  natural  in  its 
—  action  as  tomato,  yet  as  superior  to  mineral  or  vegetable  mercury  (PodophyUiu)  as  vaseline  and  glycerine 
are  to  the  ordinary  greasy  compounds.  It  is  a  pure  vegetable  extract,  simple,  natural,  and  cert^n  hepaUc  (Uver) 
stimulant,  or  as  a  laxative,  stomachic,  blood,  brain,  nerve,  bile,  or  liver  tonic.  It  will  be  found  everything  you 
could  wish  for,  creating  and  sustaining  a  natural  action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  biliary  secret  ons,  «c.,  and 
(when  necessary)  in  conjunction  with  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT '  is  invaluable.  In  Indigestion,  Billousnos,  Sick 
Headache,  Giddiness.  (Jout,  Rheumatism,  Female  Ailments,  Suppressed  Secretions,  &c,Head  Affections,  JXwyoaS' 
neas,  Sleeplessness  from  Uver  derangement.  Flatulence,  Wind  on  the  Stomach,  at  the  commencement  of  Couglis 
and  Colds,  Blood  PoisonB  and  their  kindred  evils  are  prevented  and  cured  by  their  use. 

A  GENTLEMAN  "WBITEB  :  *  December  i7th,lSSl.—ktieT  twelve  months' experience  of  the  value 
of  the  "  VEQBTABLE  MOTO,"  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  thefa:  u*e  in  preference  to  any  other  medicine, 
more  particularly  in  bilious  attacks  ;  their  sction  is  so  gentle  and  yet  so  effective,  that  nothing  eqn^them  in 
my  opinion.  Tukt  have  nbvkr  bailed  to  give  the  wished-for  n  lief.  I  take  them  at  any  hour,  and  frequently 
in  conjunction  with  a  small  glass  of  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT."— Yours  gratefully,— One  who  Kkows.' 

Of  all  Chemists,  price  Is.  lid. ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

PREPARED  OHLT  AT  EMO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  POMEROT  ST.,  LONDOH,  S.E. 
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Eve. 

By  the  Author  of  *John  Herring,'  ^Mehalah,'  <S:C. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
A  bumgh  of  roses. 

MR«  JORDAN'S  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  the  strictest  rest 
was  enjoined.  He  must  keep  his  bed  for  some  days.  As  when 
Jasper  was  ill,  so  now  that  her  father  was  an  invalid,  the  principal 
care  devolved  on  Barbara.  No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  Eve,  who 
was  willing  enough,  but  too  thoughtless  and  forgetful  to  be  trusted. 
When  Barbara  returned  from  Ashburton  she  found  her  store  closet 
in  utter  confusion :  bags  of  groceries  opened  and  not  tied  up  again, 
bottles  of  sauces  upset  and  broken,  coffee  berries  and  rice  spilled 
over  the  floor,  lemons  with  the  sugar,  become  mouldy,  and  dis- 
solving the  sugar.  The  linen  cupboard  was  in  a  similar  disorder : 
sheets  pulled  out  and  thrust  back  unfolded  in  a  crumpled  heap, 
pillow-cases  torn  up  for  dusters,  blankets  turned  out  and  left  in  a 
damp  place,  where  the  moth  had  got  to  them.  Now,  rather  than 
give  the  keys  to  Eve,  Barbara  retained  them,  and  was  kept  all  day 
engaged  without  a  moment*s  cessation.  She  was  not  able  to  sit 
much  with  her  father,  but  Eve  could  do  that,  and  her  presence 
soothed  the  sick  man.  Eve,  however,  would  not  remain  long  in 
the  room  with  her  father.  She  was  restless,  her  spirits  flagged, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  himself  insisted  on  her  going  out.  Then  she 
would  run  to  Jasper  Babb,  if  he  were  near.  She  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  him.    He  was  kind  to  her ;  he  treated  her  as  a  child,  and 
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accommodated  himself  to  her  humours.  Barbara  could  not  now 
be  with  her.  Besides,  Barbara  had  not  that  craving  for  colour  and 
light  and  melody  and  poetry  that  formed  the  very  core  of  Eve's 
soul.  The  elder  sister  was  severely  practical.  She  liked  what 
was  beautiful,  as  a  well-educated  young  lady  is  required  by  society 
to  have  euch  a  Uking,  but  it  was  not  instinctive  in  her,  it  was  in 
no  way  a  passion.  Jasper,  on  the  other  hand,  responded  to  the 
sesthethic  longings  of  Eve.  He  could  sympathise  with  her  rap- 
tures ;  Barbara  laughed  at  them.  It  is  said  that  every  one  sees 
his  own  rainbow,  but  there  are  many  who  are  colour-blind  and  see 
no  rainbows,  only  raindrops.  Wherever  Eve  looked  she  saw  rain- 
bows. Jasper  had  a  strong  fibre  of  poetry  in  him,  and  he  was  able 
to  read  the  girl's  character  and  understand  the  uncertain  aspira- 
tions of  her  heart.  He  thought  that  Barbara  was  mistaken  in 
laughing  down  and  showing  no  interest  in  her  enthusiasms,  and 
he  sought  to  give  her  vague  aspirations  some  direction,  and  her 
cravings  some  satisfaction. 

Eve  appreciated  his  efiforts.  She  saw  that  he  understood  her, 
which  Barbara  did  not ;  she  and  Jasper  had  a  world  of  ideas  in 
common  from  which  her  sister  was  shut  out.  Eve  took  great 
delight  in  talking  to  Jasper,  but  her  chief  delight  was  in  listen- 
ing to  him  when  he  played  the  violin,  or  in  accompanying  him  on 
the  piano.  Old  violin  music  was  routed  out  of  the  cupboards, 
fresh  was  ordered.  Jasper  introduced  her  to  a  great  deal  of  very 
beautiful  classical  music  of  which  she  was  ignorant.  Hitherto  she 
had  been  restrained  to  a  few  meagre  collections :  the  ^  Musical 
Treasury,'  the  *  Sacred  Harmonist,'  and  the  like.  Now,  with  her 
fiither's  consent,  she  ordered  the  operas  of  Mozart,  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  Rossini,  Boieldieu,  and  was  guided,  a  ready  pupil,  by 
Jasper  into  this  new  and  enchanted  world.  By  this  means  Jasper 
gave  Eve  an  interest,  which  hitherto  she  had  lacked — a  pursuit 
which  she  followed  with  eagerness. 

Barbara  was  dissatisfied.  She  thought  Jasper  was  encouraging 
Eve  in  her  frivolity,  was  diverting  her  from  the  practical  aims  of 
life.  She  was  angry  with  Jasper,  and  misinterpreted  his  motives. 
The  friendship  subsisting  between  her  sister  and  the  young  steward 
was  too  warm.  How  far  would  it  go  ?  How  was  it  to  be  arrested  ? 
Eve  was  inexperienced  and  wilful.  Before  she  knew  where  she 
was,  Jasper  would  have  gained  her  young  heart.  She  was  so 
headstrong  that  Barbara  doubted  whether  a  word  of  caution  would 
avail  anything.    Nevertheless,  convinced  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
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interfere,  she  did  speak,  and,  of  course,  gained  nothing  by  so 
doing.  Barbara  lacked  tact.  She  spoke  to  Eve  plainly,  but 
guardedly. 

*  Why,  Bab ! '  what  are  you  thinking  of?  WTiy  should  I  not 
be  with  Mr.  Jasper  ? '  answered  Eve  to  her  sister's  expostulation. 
<  I  like  him  vastly ;  he  talks  delightfully,  he  knows  so  much  about 
music,  he  plays  and  sings  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  sets  my  feet 
tingling  to  dance.  Papa  does  not  object.  When  we  are  practising 
I  leave  the  parlour  door  open  for  papa  to  hear.  He  says  he  enjoys 
listening.  Oh,  Barbie !  I  wish  you  loved  music  as  I  do.  But  as 
you  don't,  let  me  go  my  way  with  the  music,  and  you  go  your  way 
with  the  groceries.' 

^  My  dearest  sister,'  said  Barbara,  ^  I  do  not  think  it  looks  well 
to  see  you  running  after  Mr.  Jasper.' 

*  Looks  well ! '  repeated  Eve.  *  Who  is  to  see  me  ?  Morwell  is 
quite  out  of  the  world.  Besides,'  she  screwed  up  her  pretty  mouth 
to  a  pout,  *  I  don't  run  after  him ;  he  runs  after  me,  of  course.' 

'My  dear,  dear  Eve,'  said  Barbara,  earnestly,  *you  must  not 
suffer  him  to  do  so.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  Eve,  frankly.  *  You  like  Ponto  and  puss  to 
run  after  you,  and  the  little  black  calf,  and  the  pony  in  the  pad- 
dock. .  What  is  the  difference  ?  You  care  for  one  sort  of  animals, 
and  I  for  another.    I  detest  dogs  and  cats  and  bidlocks.' 

*  Eve,  sweetheart ' — ^poor  Barbara  felt  her  powerlessness  to  carry 
her  point,  even  to  make  an  impression,  but  in  her  conscientious- 
ness believed  herself  bound  to  go  on — '  your  conduct  is  indiscreet. 
We  must  never  part  with  our  self-respect.  That  is  the  guardian 
angel  given  to  girls  by  God.' 

*  Oh,  Bab ! '  Eve  burst  out,  laughing.  *  What  a  dear,  grave 
old  Mother  Hubbard  you  are !  I  am  always  doing,  and  always  will 
do,  exactly  opposite  to  what  you  intend  and  expect.  I  know  why 
you  are  lecturing  me  now.  I  will  tell  Mr.  Jasper  how  jealous  you 
have  become.' 

'  For  heaven's  sake  I '  exclaimed  Barbara,  springing  to  her  feet 
— she  had  been  sitting  beside  Eve — ^  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Do 
not  mention  my  name  to  him.  I  am  not  jealous.  It  is  an  insult 
to  me  to  make  such  a  suggestion.  Do  I  ever  seek  his  company  ? 
Do  I  not  shun  it  ?  No,  Eve,  I  am  moved  only  by  imeasiness  for 
you.  You  are  thoughtless,  and  are  playing  a  dangerous  game  with 
that  man.  When  he  sees  how  you  seek  his  society,  it  flatters  him, 
and  his  vanity  will  lead  him  to  think  of  you  with  more  warmth 
than  is  well.     Understand  this,  Eve,  there  is  a  bar  between  him 
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and  you  which  should  make  the  man  keep  his  distance^  and  he 
shows  a  wicked  want  of  consideration  when  he  draws  near  you, 
relying  on  your  ignorance.' 

*  What  are  you  hinting  at  ? ' 

'I  cannot  speak  out  as  I  wish,  but  I  assure  you  of  this,  Eve, 
unless  you  are  more  careful  of  your  conduct  I  shall  be  forced  to 
take  steps  to  get  Jasper  Babb  dismissed.' 

Eve  laughed,  clapped  her  hands  on  her  sister's  cheeks,  kissed 
her  lips,  and  said,  *  You  dear  old  Mother  Hubbard,  you  can't  do  it. 
Papa  would  not  listen  to  you  if  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  Jasper 
to  stay.' 

Barbara  was  hurt.  This  was  true,  but  it  was  unkind  of  Eve 
to  say  it.  The  young  girl  was  herself  aware  that  she  had  spoken 
unfeelingly,  was  sorry,  and  tried  to  make  amends  by  coaxing  her 
sister. 

*  I  want  you  to  tell  me,'  said  Barbara,  very  gravely,  *  for  you 
have  not  told  me  yet,  who  gave  you  the  ring  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  tell  you  because  you  said  you  knew.  No  one  carries 
water  to  the  sea  or  coals  to  Newcastle.' 

*  Be  candid  with  me,  Eve.* 

*  Am  not  I  open  as  the  day  ?    Why  should  you  complain  ?  * 

*  Eve,  be  serious.  Was  it  Mr.  Jasper  who  gave  you  the  tur- 
quoise ring  ? ' 

^  Jasper ! '  Eve  held  out  her  skirts  daintily,  and  danced  and 
made  curtsies  round  her  sister  in  the  prettiest,  most  coquettish, 
laughing  way.  *  You  dearest,  you  best,  you  most  jealous  of  sisters ; 
we  will  not  quarrel  dver  poor  good  Jasper.  I  don't  mind  how  much 
you  pet  the  black  calf.  How  absurd  you  are !  You  make  me 
laugh  sometimes  at  your  density.  There,  do  not  cry.  I  would 
tell  you  all  if  I  dared.'  Then  warbling  a  strain,  and  still  holding 
her  skirts  out,  she  danced,  as  in  a  minuet,  slowly  out  of  the  room, 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder  at  her  distressed  sister. 

That  was  all  Barbara  had  got  by  speaking — ^nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  She  knew  that  Eve  would  not  be  one  whit  more  guarded 
in  her  conduct  for  what  had  been  said  to  her.  Barbara  revolved 
in  her  mind  the  threat  she  had  rashly  made  of  driving  Jasper  away. 
That  would  necessitate  the  betrayal  of  his  secret.  Could  she  bring 
herself  to  this  ?  Hardly.  No,  the  utmost  she  could  do  was  to 
threaten  him  that,  unless  he  voluntarily  departed,  she  would  reveal 
the  secret  to  her  father. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  scene,  Barbara  was  again  put  to  great 
distress  by  Eve's  conduct. 
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She  knew  well  enough  that  she  and  her  sister  were  invited  to 
the  Cloberrys  to  an  afternoon  party  and  dance.  Eve  had  written 
and  accepted  before  the  accident  to  Mr.  Jordan.  Barbara  had  let 
her  write,  because  she  was  herself  that  day  much  engaged  and 
could  not  spare  time.  The  groom  had  ridden  over  from  Brad- 
stone  Manor,  and  was  waiting  for  an  answer,  just  whilst  Barbara 
was  weighing  out  sago  and  tapioca.  When  Air.  Jordan  was  hurt 
Barbara  had  wished  to  send  a  boy  to  Bradstone  with  a  letter  de- 
clining the  party ;  but  Mr.  Coyshe  had  said  that  her  father  was  not 
in  danger,  had  insisted  on  Eve  promising  him  a  couple  of  dances, 
and  had  so  strictly  combated  her  desire  to  withdraw  that  she  had 
given  way. . 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  girls  were  ready  to  go,  they  came 
downstairs  to  kiss  their  father,  and  let  him  see  them  in  their 
pretty  dresses.    The  little  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

In  the  hall  they  met  Jasper  Babb,  also  dressed  for  the  party. 
He  held  in  his  hands  two  lovely  bouquets,  one  of  yellow  tea-scented 
roses,  which  he  handed  to  Barbara ;  the  other  of  Malmaison,  deli- 
cate white,  with  a  soft  inner  blush,  which  he  offered  to  Eve. 
Whence  had  he  procured  them  ?  No  doubt  he  had  been  for  them 
to  a  nursery  at  Tavistock. 

Eve  was  in  raptures  over  her  Malmaison ;  it  was  a  new  rose, 
quite  recently  introduced,  and  she  had  never  seen  it  before.  She 
looked  at  it,  uttered  exclamations  of  delight,  smelt  at  the 
flowers,  then  ran  off  to  her  father  that  she  might  show  him  her 
treasures. 

Barbara  thanked  Jasper  somewhat  stiffly;  she  was  puzzled. 
Why  was  he  dressed  ? 

^  Are  you  going  to  ride,  or  to  drive  us  ? '  asked  Eve,  skipping 
into  the  hall  again.  She  had  put  her  bunch  in  her  girdle.  She 
was  charmingly  dressed,  with  rose  satin  ribands  in  her  hair,  about 
her  throat,  round  her  waist.  Her  face  was,  in  colour,  itself  like 
a  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  rose. 

<  Wliom  are  you  addressing  ? '  asked  Barbara,  seriously. 
<I  am  speaking  to  Jasper,'  answered  Eve. 

<  Jfr.  Jasper,'  said  Barbara,  <  was  not  invited  to  Bradstone.' 

^  Oh,  that  does  not  matter ! '  said  the  ready  Eve.  <  I  accepted 
for  him.  You  know,  dear  Bab — ^I  mean  Barbie — that  I  had  to 
write,  as  you  were  up  to  your  neck  in  tapioca.  Well,  at  these 
parties  there  are  so  many  girls  and  so  few  gentlemen,  that  I 
thought  I  would  give  the  Cloberry  girls  and  Mr.  Jasper  a  pleasure 
fit  once,  so  \  wrote  to  say  t^iat  you  and  I  accepted  wd  would  bring 
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with  us  a  young  gentleman,  a  friend  of  papa's,  who  was  staying  in 
the  house.  Mr.  Jasper  ought  to  know  the  neighbours,  and  get 
gome  pleasure.' 

Barbara  was  aghast. 

*  I  think,  Miss  Eve,  you  have  been  playing  tricks  with  me,' 
said  Jasper.  *  Surely  I  understood  you  that  I  had  been  specially 
invited,  and  that  you  had  accordingly  accepted  for  me.' 

*  Did  I  ? '  asked  Eve,  carelessly ;  ^  it  is  all  the  same.  The  Clo- 
berry  girls  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Last  time  I  was  there 
they  said  they  hoped  to  have  an  afternoon  dance,  but  were  troubled 
how  to  find  gentlemen  as  partners  for  all  the  pretty  Misses.' 

'  That  being  so,'  said  Barbara,  sternly,  turning  as  she  spoke  to 
Jasper,  *  of  course  you  do  not  go  ? ' 

*Not  go!'  exclaimed  Eve;  *to  be  sure  he  goes.  We  are  en- 
gaged to  each  other  for  a  score  of  dances.'  Then,  seeing  the  gloom 
gathering  on  her  sister's  brow,  she  explained,  ^  It  is  a  plan  between 
us  so  as  to  get  free  from  Dr.  Squash.  When  Squash  asks  my 
hand,  I  can  say  I  am  engaged.  I  have  been  booked  by  him  for 
two  dances,  and  he  shall  have  no  more.' 

'  You  have  been  inconsiderate,'  said  Barbara.  *  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Babb  cannot  leave  Morwell,  as  my  father  is  in  his  bed — ^it  is 
not  possible.' 

*  I  have  no  desire  to  go,'  said  Jasper. 

^  I  do  not  suppose  you  have,'  said  Barbara  haughtily,  turning 
to  him.  *  You  are  judge  of  what  is  right  and  fitting — in  every 
way.' 

Then  Eve's  temper  broke  out.  Her  cheeks  flushed,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  *  I  will  not  allow 
Mr.  Jasper  to  be  thus  treated,'  she  exclaimed.  '  I  cannot  under- 
stand you.  Barbie ;  how  can  you,  who  are  usually  so  considerate, 
grudge  Mr.  Jasper  a  little  pleasure  ?  He  has  been  working  hard 
for  papa,  and  he  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  he  has  made  your  garden 
pretty ;  and  now  you  are  mean  and  ungrateful,  and  send  him  back 
to  his  room  when  he  is  dressed  for  the  party.  I'll  go  and  ask  papa 
to  interfere.' 

Then  she  ran  off  to  her  father's  room. 

The  moment  Eve  was  out  of  hearing  Barbara's  anger  blazed 
forth.  *  You  are  not  acting  right.  You  forget  your  position ;  you 
forget  who  you  are.  How  dare  you  allow  my  sister  ?  If  you 
had  a  spark  of  honour,  a  grain  of  good  feeling  in  your  heart,  you 
would  keep  her  at  arm's  length.  She  is  a  child,  inconsiderate  and 
confiding ;  you  are  a  man  with  such  a  foul  stain  on  your  name 
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that  you  must  not  come  near  those  who  are  clean  lest  you  smirch 
them.     Keep  to  yourself,  sir.     Away ! ' 

^  Miss  Jordan/  he  answered,  with  a  troubled  expression  on  his 
face  and  a  quiver  in  his  voice,  ^  you  are  hard  on  me.  I  had  no 
desire  whatever  to  go  to  this  dance,  but  Miss  Eve  told  me  it  was 
arranged  that  I  was  to  go,  and  I  am  obedient  in  this  house.  Of 
course,  now  I  withdraw.' 

^  Of  course  you  do.  Good  heavens !  In  a  few  days  some  chance 
might  bring  all  to  light,  and  then  it  would  be  the  scandal  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  we  had  introduced — that  Eve  had  danced  with 
— an  escaped  jail-bird — ^a  vulgar  thief.' 

She  walked  out  through  the  door,  and  threw  the  bunch  of 
yellow  roses  upon  the  plot  of  grass  in  the  quadrangle. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

WHERE    THEY    WITHERED. 


Barbara  did  not  enjoy  the  party  at  the  Cloberrys.  She  was  dull 
and  abstracted.  It  was  otherwise  with  Eve.  During  the  drive 
she  had  sulked ;  she  was  in  a  pet  with  Barbara,  who  was  a  stupid, 
tiresome  marplot.  But  when  she  arrived  at  Bradstone  and  was 
surrounded  by  admirers,  when  she  had  difficulty,  not  in  getting 
partners,  but  in  selecting  among  those  who  pressed  themselves 
on  her,  Eve's  spirits  were  elated.  She  forgot  about  Jasper,  Bar- 
l)ara,  her  father,  about  everything  but  present  delight.  With 
Bparkling  eyes,  heightened  colour,  and  dimples  that  came  and 
went  in  her  smiling  face,  she  sailed  past  Barbara  without  observing 
her,  engrossed  in  the  pleasure  of  the  dance  and  in  playing  with 
her  partner. 

Barbara  was  content  to  be  unnoticed.  She  sat  by  herself  in 
a  corner,  scarce  noticing  what  went  on,  so  wrapped  up  was  she  in 
her  thoughts.  Her  mood  was  observed  by  her  hostess,  and  attri- 
buted to  anxiety  for  her  father.  Mrs.  Cloberry  went  to  her,  seated 
herself  at  her  side,  and  talked  to  her  kindly  about  Mr.  Jordan  and 
his  accident. 

*You  have  a  friend  staying  with  you.  We  rather  expected 
him,'  said  Mrs.  Cloberry. 

*  Oh ! '  Barbara  answered,  *  that  was  dear  Eve's  nonsense.  She 
is  a  child,  and  does  not  think.  My  father  has  engaged  a  steward ; 
of  course  he  could  not  come.' 
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« How  lovely  Eve  is ! '  said  Mrs.  Cloberry.  *  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  exquisite  a  creature.' 

<  And  she  is  as  good  and  sweet  as  she  is  lovely,'  answered  Bar- 
bara, always  eager  to  sing  her  sister's  praises. 

Eve's  roses  were  greatly  admired.  She  had  her  posy  out  of  her 
waistband  showing  the  roses,  and  many  a  compliment  was  occa- 
sioned by  them.  ^  Barbara  had  a  beautiful  bouquet  also,'  she  said, 
and  looked  round.     *  Oh,  Bab !     Where  are  your  yellow  roses  ? ' 

*  I  have  dropped  them,'  answered  Barbara. 

Besides  dancing  there  was  singing.   Eve  required  little  pressing. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Jordan,'  said  Mrs.  Cloberry,  *  how  your  sister 
has  improved  in  style.     Who  has  been  giving  her  lessons  ? ' 

The  party  was  a  pleasant  one ;  it  broke  up  early.  It  began  at 
four  o'clock  and  was  over  when  the  sun  set.  As  the  sisters  drove 
home.  Eve  prattled  as  a  brook  over  stones.  She  had  perfectly 
enjoyed  herself.  She  had  outshone  every  girl  present,  had  been 
much  courted,  and  greatly  flattered.  Eve  was  not  a  vain  girl ; 
she  knew  she  was  pretty,  and  accepted  homage  as  her  right.  Her 
father  and  sister  had  ever  been  her  slaves ;  and  she  expected  to 
find  every  one  wear  chains  before  her.  But  there  was  no  vulgar 
conceit  about  her.  A  queen  bom  to  wear  the  crown  grows  up  to 
expect  reverence  and  devotion.  It  is  her  due.  So  with  Eve ;  she 
had  been  a  queen  in  Morwell  since  infancy. 

Barbara  listened  to  her  talk  and  answered  her  in  monosyllables, 
but  her  mind  was  not  with  the  subject  of  Eve's  conversation.  She 
was  thinking  then,  and  she  had  been  thinking  at  Bradstone,  whilst 
the  floor  throbbed  with  dancing  feet,  whilst  singers  were  perform- 
ing, of  that  bouquet  of  yellow  roses  which  she  had  flung  away. 
Was  it  still  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  quadrangle  ?  Had  Jane,  the 
housemaid,  seen  it,  picked  it  up,  and  taken  it  to  adorn  the  kitchen 
table  ? 

She  knew  that  Jasper  must  have  taken  a  long  walk  to  procure 
those  two  bunches  of  roses.  She  knew  that  he  could  ill  afford  the 
expense.  When  he  was  ill,  she  had  put  aside  his  little  purse  con- 
taining his  private  money,  and  had  counted  it,  to  make  sure  that 
none  was  lost  or  taken.  She  knew  that  he  was  poor.  Out  of  the 
small  sum  he  owned  he  must  have  paid  a  good  deal  for  these  roses. 

She  had  thrown  her  bunch  away  in  angry  scorn,  under  his  eyes. 
She  had  been  greatly  provoked ;  but — had  she  behaved  in  a  lady- 
like and  Christian  spirit  ?  She  might  have  left  her  roses  in  a  tum- 
bler in  the  parlour  or  the  hall.  That  would  have  been  a  courteous 
rebuff — but  to  fling  them  away ! 
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There  are  as  many  conflicting  currents  in  the  human  soul  as 
in  the  ocean :  some  run  from  east  to  west,  and  some  from  north 
to  south,  some  are  sweet  and  some  bitter,  some  hot  and  others 
cold.  Only  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  are  there  no  currents — and  that 
is  a  sea  of  weeds.  What  we  believe  to-day  we  reject  to-morrow ; 
we  are  resentful  at  one  moment  over  a  wrong  inflicted  and  are  re- 
pentant the  next  for  having  been  ourselves  the  wrong-doer.  Bar- 
bara had  been  in  fiery  indignation  at  three  o'clock  against  Jasper ; 
by  five  she  was  cooler,  and  by  six  reproached  herself. 

As  the  sisters  drove  into  the  little  quadrangle,  Barbara  turned 
her  head  aside,  and  whilst  she  made  as  though  she  were  unwind- 
ing the  knitted  shawl  that  was  wrapped  about  her  head,  she  looked 
across  the  turf,  and  saw  lying,  where  she  had  cast  it,  the  bunch 
of  roses. 

The  stable-boy  came  with  his  lantern  to  take  the  horse  and 
carriage,  and  the  sisters  dismounted.  Jane  appeared  at  the  hall 
door  to  divest  them  of  their  wraps. 

<  How  is  papa  ? '  asked  Eve ;  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  ran  into  her  father's  room  to  kiss  him  and  tell  him  of  the  party, 
and  show  herself  again  in  her  pretty  dress,  and  again  receive  his 
words  of  praise  and  love. 

But  Barbara  remained  at  the  door,  leisurely  folding  her  cloak. 
Then  she  put  both  her  own  and  her  sister's  parasols  together  in 
the  stand.  Then  she  stood  brushing  her  soles  on  the  mat — quite 
unnecessarily,  as  they  were  not  dirty. 

^  You  may  go  away,  Jane,'  said  Barbara  to  the  maid,  who  lin- 
gered at  the  door. 

*  Please,  miss,  I'm  waiting  for  you  to  come  in  that  I  may 
lock  up.' 

Then  Barbara  was  obliged  to  enter. 

^  Has  Mr.  Babb  been  with  my  father  ? '  she  asked. 

^  No,  miss.    I  haven't  seen  him  since  you  left:.' 

*  You  may  go  to  bed,  Jane.  It  is  washing-day  to-morrow,  and 
you  will  have  to  be  up  at  four.   Has  not  Mr.  Babb  had  his  supper  ? ' 

*  No,  miss.     He  has  not  been  here  at  all.' 

<  That  will  do.'     She  signed  the  maid  to  leave. 

She  stood  in  the  hall,  hesitating.  Should  she  unbar  the  door 
and  go  out  and  recover  the  roses  ?  Eve  would  leave  her  father's 
room  in  a  moment,  and  ask  questions  which  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  answer.  Let  them  lie.  She  went  upstairs  with  her  sister, 
after  having  wished  her  father  good-night. 

*  Barbie,  dear ! '  said  Eve,  *  did  you  observe  Mr,  Squash  ? ' 
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^  Do  not,  Eve.    That  is  not  his  name.' 

'  I  think  he  looked  a  little  disconcerted.     I  repudiated.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

^  I  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  engagements  we  had  made  for 
a  quadrille  and  a  waltz.  I  did  not  want  to  dance  with  him,  and  I 
did  not.' 

^  Bun  back  into  your  room,  darling,  and  go  to  bed.' 

When  Barbara  was  alone  she  went  to  her  window  and  opened  it. 
The  window  looked  into  the  court.  If  she  leaned  her  head  out 
far  she  could  see  where  the  bunch  of  roses  ought  to  be.  But  she 
could  not  see  them,  though  she  looked,  for  the  grass  lay  dusk  in 
the  shadows.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  shone  on  the  long  roof 
like  steel,  and  the  light  was  creeping  down  the  wall.  That  long 
roof  was  over  the  washhouse,  and  next  morning  at  early  dawn  the 
maids  would  cross  the  quadrangle  with  the  linen  and  carry  fuel, 
and  would  either  trample  on  or  pick  up  and  appropriate  the  bunch 
of  yellow  roses. 

Barbara  remembered  every  word  that  she  had  said  to  Jasper. 
She  could  not  forget — and  now  could  not  forgive  herself.  Her 
words  had  been  cruel,  how  they  must  have  wounded  him !  He 
had  not  been  seen  since.  Perhaps  he  was  gone  and  would  not 
return  again.  They  and  she  would  see  him  no  more.  That  would 
be  well  in  one  way,  it  would  relieve  her  of  anxiety  about  Eve ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Jasper  had  proved  himself  most  useful, 
and,  above  all — ^he  was  repentant.  Her  treatment  of  him  might 
make  him  desperate,  and  cause  him  to  abandon  his  resolutions  to 
amend.     Barbara  knelt  at  the  window,  and  prayed. 

The  white  owls  were  flying  about  the  old  house.  They  had 
their  nests  in  the  great  barn.  The  bats  were  squeaking  as  they 
whisked  across  the  quadrangle  hunting  gnats. 

When  Barbara  rose  from  her  knees  her  eyes  were  moist.  She 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  looked  forth  from  the  casement  again.  The 
moonlight  had  reached  the  sward,  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  light 
across  it,  broken  by  one  brighter  speck — ^the  bunch  of  roses. 

Then  Barbara,  without  her  shoes,  stole  downstairs.  There  was 
sufficient  light  in  the  hall  for  her  to  find  her  way  across  it  to  the 
main  door.  She  very  softly  unbarred  it,  and  still  in  her  stockings, 
unshod,  went  out  on  the  doorstep,  over  the  gravel,  the  dewy  grass, 
and  picked  up  the  cold  wet  bunch. 

Then  she  slipped  in  again,  refastened  the  door,  and  with  beat- 
ing heart  regained  her. room. 

Now  that  she  had  the  roses,  what  should  she  do  with  them  ? 
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She  stood  in  the  middle  of  her  room  near  the  candle,  looking  at 
them.  They  were  not  much  faded,  the  sun  had  not  reached  them, 
and  the  cool  grass  had  kept  them  fresh.  They  were  very  deli- 
cately formed,  lovely  roses,  and  freshly  sweet.  What  should  she 
do  with  them  ?  If  they  were  put  in  a  tumbler  they  would  flourish 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  leaves  would  fall  off,  and  leave  a  dead 
cluster  of  seedless  rose-hearts. 

Barbara  had  a  desk  that  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  this 
desk  had  in  it  a  secret  drawer.  In  this  drawer  Barbara  preserved 
a  few  special  treasures ;  a  miniature  of  her  mother,  a  silver  cold- 
cream  capsule  with  the  head  of  Queen  Anne  on  it,  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  grandmother,  the  ring  of  brilliants  and  sapphire  that 
had  come  to  her  from  her  aunt,  and  a  lock  of  Eve's  hair  when  she 
was  a  baby.  Barbara  folded  the  roses  in  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
wrote  in  pencil  on  it  the  date,  and  placed  them  in  the  secret 
drawer,  there  to  wither  along  with  the  gveatest  treasures  she 
possessed. 

Barbara's  heart  was  no  Sargasso  Sea.  In  it  ran  currents  strong 
and  contrary.  What  she  cast  away  with  scorn  in  the  afternoon, 
she  sought  and  hid  as  a  treasure  in  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LEAH    AND    RACHEL. 


Sunday  was  a  quiet  day  at  Morwell.  As  the  Jordans  were  Catho- 
lics they  did  not  attend  their  parish  church,  which  was  Tavistock, 
flome  four  miles  distant.  The  servants  went,  or  pretended  to  go. 
Morwell  was  quiet  on  all  days ;  it  was  most  quiet  of  all  on  a  bright 
Sunday,  for  then  there  were  fewest  people  about  the  old  house. 

Jasper  Babb  had  not  run  away,  offended  at  Barbara's  rudeness. 
He  went  about  his  work  as  usual,  was  as  little  seen  of  the  sisters 
as  might  be,  and  silent  when  in  their  company. 

On  Sunday  evening  Barbara  and  Eve  strolled  out  together ;  it 
was  their  wont  to  do  so  on  that  day,  when  the  weather  permitted. 
Jane,  the  housemaid,  was  at  home  with  their  father. 

They  directed  their  steps  as  usual  to  the  Raven  Bock,  which 
commanded  so  splendid  a  view  to  the  west,  was  so  airy,  and  so 
sunny  a  spot  that  they  liked  to  sit  there  and  talk.  It  was  not 
often  that  Barbara  had  the  leisure  for  such  a  ramble ;  on  Sundays 
she  made  a  point  of  it.    As  the  two  girls  emerged  from  the  wood> 
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and  came  out  on  the  platform  of  rock,  they  were  smrprised  to  see 
Jasper  seated  there  with  a  book  on  his  knee.  He  rose  at  once  on 
hearing  their  voices  and  seeing  them.  If  he  had  wished  to  escape, 
escape  was  impossible,  for  the  rock  descends  on  all  sides  sheer  to 
great  depths,  except  where  the  path  leads  to  it. 

^Do  not  let  us  disturb  you,'  said  Barbara;  ^  we  will  withdraw 
if  we  interrupt  your  studies.' 

<  What  is  the  book  ? '  asked  Eve.  ^  If  it  be  poetry,  read  us 
something  from  it.' 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  with  a  smile  said,  ^  It  contains 
the  noblest  poetry — ^it  is  my  Bible.' 

^  The  Bible ! '  exclaimed  Barbara.  She  was  pleased.  He  cer- 
tainly was  sincere  in  his  repentance*  He  would  not  have  gone 
away  to  a  private  spot  to  read  the  sacred  volume  unless  he  were 
in  earnest. 

^  Let  us  sit  down,  Barbie ! '  said  Eve.  ^  Don't  run  away,  Mr. 
Jasper.' 

^  As  Mr.  Jasper  was  reading,  and  you  asked  him  to  give  you 
something  from  the  book,  I  will  join  in  the  request.' 

'  I  thought  it  was  perhaps — Byron,'  said  Eve. 

<  As  it  is  not  Byron,  but  something  better,  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  satisfied  to  have  it  read  to  us,'  said  Barbara. 

^  Well,  then,  some  of  the  story  part,  please,'  asked  Eve,  screw* 
ing  up  her  mouth,  <  and  not  much  of  it.' 

^  I  should  prefer  a  Psalm,'  said  Barbara ;  ^  or  a  chapter  from  one 
of  the  Epistles.* 

<  I  do  not  know  what  to  read,'  Jasper  said,  smiling,  <  as  each  of 
you  asks  for  something  different.' 

<  I  have  an  idea,'  exclaimed  Eve.  ^  He  shall  hold  the  book  shut. 
X  will  close  my  eyes  and  open  the  volmne  at  haphazard,  and  point 
with  my  finger.  He  shall  read  that,  and  we  can  conjure  from  it, 
or  guess  our  characters,  or  read  our  fate.  Then  you  shall  do  the 
same.    Will  that  please  you  ? ' 

^  I  do  not  know  about  guessing  characters  and  reading  our 
fete ;  our  characters  we  know  by  introspection,  and  the  future  is 
hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  same  Hand  that  sent  the  book.  But 
if  you  wish  Mr.  Jasper  to  be  guided  by  this  method  what  to  read, 
I  do  not  object.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Eve,  in  glee ;  *  that  will  be  fun !  You  will 
promise.  Barbie,  to  shut  your  eyes  when  you  open  and  put  your 
finger  on  a  page  ?  And,  Mr.  Jasper,  you  promise  to  re^d  exactly 
what  my  sister  and  I  select  ? ' 
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*  Yes,*  answered  both  to  whom  she  appealed. 

'  But  mind  this,'  pursued  the  lively  girl ;  ^  you  must  stop  as 
soon  as  I  am  tired.' 

Then  first,  eager  in  all  she  did  that  promised  entertainment  or 
diversion,  she  took  the  Bible  from  Mr.  Babb's  hands,  and  closed 
her  eyes ;  a  pretty  smile  played  about  her  flexible  lips  as  she  sat 
groping,  with  her  finger  among  the  pages.  Then  she  opened  the 
book  and  her  blue  orbs  together. 

'  There ! '  she  exclaimed, '  I  have  made  my  choice ;  yet — wait  I 
I  will  mark  my  place,  and  then  pass  the  book  to  Bab — I  mean, 
Barbie.'  She  had  a  wild  summer  rose  in  her  bosom.  She  pulled 
off  a  petal,  touched  it  with  her  tongue,  and  put  the  leaf  at  the  spot 
she  had  selected. 

Then  she  shut  the  Bible  with  a  snap,  laughed,  and  handed  it 
to  her  sister. 

<  I  need  not  shut  my  eyes,'  said  Barbara ;  '  I  will  look  you  full 
in  the  face.  Eve.'  Then  she  took  the  book  and  felt  for  the  end 
pages  that  she  might  light  on  an  Epistle ;  just  as  she  saw  that 
Eve  had  groped  for  an  early  part  of  the  book  that  she  might  have 
a  story  from  the  times  of  the  patriarchs.  She  did  not  know  that 
Eve  in  handing  her  the  book  had  not  turned  it ;  consequently  she 
held  the  Bible  reversed.  Barbara  held  a  buttercup  in  her  hand. 
She  was  so  accustomed  to  use  her  fingers  that  it  was  strange  to 
her  to  have  nothing  to  employ  them.  As  they  came  through  the 
meadows  she  had  picked  a  few  flowers,  broken  the  stalks  and  thrown 
them  away.    There  remained  in  her  hand  but  one  buttercup. 

Barbara  placed  the  Bible  on  her  lap ;  she,  like  Eve,  had  seated 
herself  on  the  rocky  ledge.  Then  she  opened  near  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  end  of  the  book,  and  laid  the  golden  cup  on  a  page. 

Eve  leaned  towards  her  and  looked,  and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

<What  is  it?'  asked  Barbara,  and  looked  also. 

Behold !  the  golden  flower  of  Barbara  was  shining  on  the  pink 
petal  of  Eve's  rose. 

*  We  have  chosen  the  same  place.  Now,  Barbie,  what  do  you  say 
to  this  ?  Is  it  a  chance,  or  are  we  going  to  learn  our  fate,  which  is 
bound  up  together,  from  the  passage  Mr.  Jasper  is  about  to  read  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  mystery  In  the  matter,'  said  Barbara,  quietly ; 
*  you  did  not  turn  the  book  when  you  gave  it  to  me,  and  it  natu- 
rally opened  where  your  flower  lay.' 

*  Q-o  on,  Mr.  Jasper,'  exhorted  Eve.  But  the  young  man  seemed 
ill-disposed  to  obey. 

*  Yes,'  said  Barbara ;  *  begin.    We  are  ready.' 
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Then  Jasper  began  to  read : — 

<  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  east.  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  a  field, 
and,  lo,  there  were  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it.' 

^  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  have  this  story,'  said  Eve ;  *  I  like 
it.  It  is  a  pretty  one.  Jacob  came  to  that  house  of  Laban  just 
as  you,  Mr.  Babb,  have  come  to  MorwelL' 

Jasper  read  on : — 

*  And  l«aban  had  two  daughters :  now  the  name  of  the  elder 
was  Leah,  and  the  name  of  the  younger  was  Bachel.  Leah  was 
tender-eyed ;  but  Bachel  was  beautiful  and  well  favoured.' 

Barbara  was  listening,  but  as  she  listened  she  looked  away  into 
the  blue  distance  over  the  vast  gulf  of  the  Tamar  valley  towards 
the  Cornish  moors,  the  colour  of  cobalt,  with  a  salmon  sky  above 
them.  Something  must  at  that  moment  have  struck  the  mind  of 
Jasper,  for  he  paused  in  his  reading,  and  his  eyes  sought  hers. 

She  said  in  a  hard  tone,  ^  Go  on.' 

Then  he  continued  in  a  low  voice, '  And  Jacob  loved  Bachel ; 
and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Bachel,  thy  younger 
daughter.  And  Laban  said.  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee, 
than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another  man :  abide  with  me.  And 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Bachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him 
but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.' 

The  reader  again  paused ;  and  again  with  a  hard  voice  Bar- 
bara bade  him  proceed. 

*  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days 
are  fulfilled.  And  Laban  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  made  a  feast.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  that 
he  took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to  Jacob.' 

*  That  will  do,'  said  Eve,  *  I  am  tired.' 

^  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Barbara,  in  a  subdued  tone,  ^  that  Leah 
was  a  despicable  woman,  a  woman  without  self-respect.  She  took 
the  man,  though  she  knew  his  heart  was  set  on  Bachel,  and  that 
he  did  not  care  a  rush  for  her.  I^o — I  do  not  like  the  story.  It 
is  odious.'  She  stood  up  and,  beckoning  to  Eve,  left  the  platform 
of  rock. 

Jasper  remained  where  he  hafl  been,  without  closing  the  book, 
without  reading  further,  lost  in  thought.  Then  a  small  head 
appeared  above  the  siiie  of  the  rock  where  it  jutted  out  of  the 
bank  of  underwood,  also  a  pair  of  hands  that  clutched  at  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  stone ;  and  in  another  moment  a  boy  had  pulled 
himself  on  to  the  platform,  and  lay  on  it  with  his  feet  dangling  over 
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th^  eclge,  his  head  and  breast  raised  on  his  hands.     He  was 
laughing. 

*  What !  dreaming,  Master  Jasper  Jacob  ?  Of  which  ?  Of  the 
weak-eyed  Leah  or  the  blue-orbed  Rachel  ? ' 

The  young  man  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

*  What  has  brought  you  here,  Watt  ?    No  good,  I  fear.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear  Jasper,  there  you  are  out.  Goodness  personified 
has  brought  me  here — even  your  own  pious  self,  sitting  Bible- 
reading  to  two  pretty  girls.  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either ! 
Eh,  Jasper ! ' 

*  What  do  you  want  with  me,'  asked  Jasper,  reddening ;  *  I 
detest  your  fun.' 

*  Which  is  it  ? '  taunted  the  mischievous  boy.  *  Which — the 
elder,  plain  and  dark ;  or  the  younger,  beautiful  as  dawn  ?  or— 
like  the  patriarch  Jacob — both  ? ' 

*  Enough  of  this,  Watt.     What  has  brought  you  here  ? ' 

*  To  see  you,  of  course.  I  know  you  think  me  void  of  all 
Christianity,  but  I  have  that  in  me  yet,  I  like  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  my  brother,  and  how  he  is  getting  on.  I  am  still 
with  Martin — ever  on  the  move,  like  the  sun,  like  the  winds,  like 
the  streams,  like  everything  that  does  not  stagnate.' 

^  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  say,'  said  Jasper,  <  but  it  is  true. 
Poor  Martin  would  be  better  without  you.  He  would  be  another 
man,  and  his  life  not  blighted,  had  it  not  been  for  your  profane 
and  mocking  tongue.  He  was  a  generous-hearted  fellow,  thought- 
less, but  not  wicked ;  you,  however,  have  gained  complete  power 
over  him,  and  have  used  it  for  evil.  Your  advice  is  for  the  bad, 
your  sneers  for  what  is  good.' 

*  I  do  not  know  good  from  bad,'  said  the  boy,  with  a  con- 
temptuous grin. 

*  Watt,  you  have  scofiFed  at  every  good  impulse  in  Martin's 
heart,  you  have  drowned  the  voice  of  his  conscience  by  your  gibes. 
It  is  you  who  have  driven  him  with  your  waspish  tongue  along  the 
road  of  ruin.' 

^  Not  at  all,  Jasper ;  there  you  wrong  me.  It  was  you  who 
had  the  undoing  of  Martin.  You  have  loved  him  and  screened 
him  since  he  was  a  child.  You  have  taken  the  punishment  and 
blame  on  you  which  he  deserved  by  his  misconduct.  Of  course  he 
is  a  giddy-pate.  It  is  you  who  have  let  him  grow  up  without  dread 
of  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  because  the  punishment  always 
fell  on  you.    You,  Jasper,  have  spoiled  Martin,  not  I.' 

<  Welly  Watt,  this  may  be  so.    Father  was  unduly  harsh.    I 
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had  no  one  else  to  love  at  home  but  my  brother  Martin.  Yon 
were  such  a  babe  as  to  be  no  companion.  And  Martin  I  did — I 
do  love.  Such  a  noble,  handsome,  frank-hearted  brother!  All 
sunshine  and  laughter!  My  childhood  had  been  charged  irith 
grief  and  shadow,  and  I  did  my  best  to  screen  him.  One  must 
love  something  in  this  world,  or  the  heart  dies.  I  loved  my 
brother.' 

*  Love,  love ! '  laughed  Watt.  *  Now  you  have  that  heart  so 
full  that  it  is  overflowing  towards  two  nice  girls.  I  suppose  that, 
enthralled  between  blue  eyes  and  brown,  you  have  no  thought  left 
for  Martin,  none  for  father — who,  by  the  way,  is  dying.' 

^  Dying ! '  exclaimed  Jasper,  springing  to  his  feet. 
^ There,  now!'   said  the  boy;   ^ don't  in  your  astonishment 
topple  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  into  kingdom  come.' 

<  How  do  you  know  this.  Watt  ? '  asked  Jasper,  in  great  agitation. 

*  Because  I  have  been  to  Buckfastleigh  and  seen  the  beastly 
old  hole,  and  the  factory,  and  the  grey  rat  in  his  hole,  curled  up, 
gnawing  his  nails  and  squealing  with  pain.' 

*  For  shame  of  you.  Watt !  You  have  no  reverence  even  for 
your  father.' 

^  Reverence,  Jasper !  none  in  the  world  for  anybody  or  anything. 
Everything  like  reverence  was  killed  out  of  me  by  my  training.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  father  ? ' 

<How  should  I  tell?  I  saw  him  making  contortions  and 
yelling.    I  did  not  approach  too  near  lebt  he  should  bite.' 

<  I  shall  go  at  once,'  said  Jasper,  earnestly. 

*  Of  course  you  will.  You  are  the  heir.  Eh !  Jasper !  When 
you  come  in  for  the  house  and  cloth  mill,  you  will  extend  to  us 
the  helping  hand.  Oh,  you  saint !  Why  don't  you  dance  as  I 
do  ?  Am  I  taken  in  by  your  long  face  ?  Ain't  I  sure  that  your 
heart  is  beating  because  now  at  last  you  wiU  come  in  for  the 
daddy's  collected  money  ?  Poor  Martin !  He  can't  come  and  share. 
You  won't  be  mean,  but  divide,  Jasper  ?    I'll  be  the  go-between.' 

*  Be  silent,  you  wicked  boy ! '  said  Jasper,  angrily ;  *  I  cannot 
endure  your  talk.    It  is  repugnant  to  me.' 

'  Because  I  talk  of  sharing.  You,  the  saint !  He  sniffs  filthy 
mammon  and  away  he  flies  like  a  crow  to  carrion.  G-ood-bye, 
Jasper !  Away  you  go  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  Don't  let  that 
old  housekeeper  rummage  the  stockings  stuffed  with  guineas  out 
of  the  chimney  before  you  get  to  Buckfastleigh  I ' 

Jasper  left  the  rock  and  strode  hastily  towards  Morwell,  troubled 
at  heart  at  the  news  given  him.    Had  be  looked  behind  him  as 
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he  entered  the  wood,  he  would  have  seen  the  boy  making  grimaces, 
capering,  clapping  his  hands  and  knees,  whistling,  pcreaming 
snatches  of  operatic  tanes,  laughing,  and  shouting,  <  Which  is  it 
to  be,  Rachel  or  I^eah  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN   IMP    OF    DARKNESS. 


Jasper  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Jordan.  He  found  Eve  with  her 
father.  Jane,  the  housemaid,  had  exhibited  signs  of  restlessness 
and  impatience  to  be  off.  Joseph  Woodman,  the  policeman  from 
Tavistock,  a  young  and  sleepy  man  who  was  paying  her  his 
addresses,  had  appeared  at  the  kitchen  window  and  coughed.  He 
was  off  duty,  and  Jane  thought  it  hard  that  she  should  be  ou  when 
he  was  off.     So  Eve  had  let  her  depart  with  her  lover. 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  still  in  bed,  *  what  is  it  ?  Do 
you  want  me  ? ' 

<  I  have  come  to  ask  your  permission  to  leave  for  a  few  days. 
I  must  go  to  my  father,  who  is  dying.  T.  will  return  as  soon  as 
I  can.' 

Eve's  great  blue  eyes  opened  with  amazement.  *  You  said 
nothing  about  this  ten  minutes  ago.' 

*  I  did  not  know  it  then.' 

*  What ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Jordan,  trying  to  rise  on  his  elbow, 
and  his  eyes  brightening,  *  Ezekiel  Babb  dying !  Is  justice  over- 
taking him  at  last  ? ' 

*  I  hear  that  he  is  dying,'  said  Jasper ;  ^  it  is  my  duty  to  go 
to  him.' 

*  If  he  dies,*  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  to  whom  will  his  property  go  ? ' 

*  Probably  to  me ;  but  it  is  premature  to  inquire.' 

*  Not  at  all.    My  Eve  has  been  robbed ' 

*  Sir ! '  said  Jasper  gravely,  ^  I  undertook  to  repay  that  sum  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  do  so,  principal  and  interest. 
I  have  your  permission,  sir  ? '     He  bowed  and  withdrew. 

At  supper  Barbara  looked  round  and  noticed  the  absence  of 
Jasper  Babb,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  You  need  not  look  at  that  empty  chair,'  said  Eve ;  *  Mr.  Jasper 
will  not  be  here.    He  is  gone.' 

*  Grone  where  ? ' 

^  Called  away  suddenly.     His  father  is  dying.' 
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Barbara  raised  her  eyebrows.  She  was  greatly  puzzled.  She^ 
sat  playing  with  her  fork,  and  presently  said, '  This  is  very  odd — 
who  brought  the  news  ? ' 

*  I  saw  no  one.  He  came  in  almost  directly  after  we  left  him 
on  the  Raven  Rock.' 

*But  no  one  came  up  to  the  house.' 

*  Oh,  yes — Joseph  Woodman,  Jane's  sweetheart,  the  policeman.' 
'  He  cannot  have  brought  the  news.' 

*  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Jasper  saw  him,  but  I  cannot  say.* 

*  I  cannot  understand  it,  Eve,'  mused  Barbara.  *  What  is  more, 
I  do  not  believe  it.' 

Barbara  was  more  jpuzzled  and  disturbed  than  she  chose  io 
show.  How  could  Jasper  have  received  news  of  his  father  ?  If 
the  old  man  had  sent  a  messenger,  that  messenger  would  have 
come  to  the  house  and  rested  there,  and  been  refreshed  with  a 
glass  of  cider  and  cake  and  cold  beef.  No  one  bad  been  to  the 
house  but  the  policeman,  and  a  policeman  was  not  likely  ta  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  communication  between  old  Babb  and  his  son, 
living  in  concealment.  More  probably  Jasper  had  noticed  that  a- 
policeman  was  hovering  about  Morwell,  had  taken-  alann,  imd 
absented  himself. 

Then  that  story  of  Jacob  serving  for  Rachel  and  being  givea 
Leah  came  back  on  her.  Was  it  not  being  in  part  enacted  before 
her  eyes  ?  Was  not  Jasper  there  acting  as  steward  to  her  father, 
likely  to  remain  there  for  some  years,  and  all  the  time  with  the 
love  of  Eve  consuming  his  heart  ?  *  And  the  seven  years  seemed 
unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  that  he  had  to  her.'  What 
of  Eve  ?  Would  she  come  to  care  for  him,  and  in  her  wilfulness 
insist  on  having  him  ?  It  could  not  be.  It  must  not  be.  Please 
God,  now  that  Jasper  was  gone,  he  would  not  return.  Then,  again, 
her  mind  swung  back  to  the  perplexing  question  of  the  reason  of 
Jasper's  departure.  He  could,  not  go  home.  It  was  out  of  "the 
question  his  showing  his  face  again  at  Buckfastleigh.  He  would 
be  recognised  and  taken  immediately.  WTiy  did  he  invent  and 
pass  off  on  her  father  such  a  falsehood  as  an  excuse  for  his  dis* 
appearance?  If  he  were  made  uneasy  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Tavistock  policeman  at  the  house,  he  might  have  found  some 
other  excuse,  but  to  deliberately  say  that  his  father  was  dying  and 
that  he  must  attend  his  death-bed,  this  was  monstrous. 

'Eve  remained  till  late,  sitting  in  the  parlour  without  a  light. 
The  servant-maids  were  all  out.  Their  eagerness  to  attend  places 
of  worship  on  Sunday — especially  Sunday  evenings — showed  a 
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strong  spirit  of  devotion;  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
which  those  acts  of  worship  detained  them  proved  also  that  their 
piety  was  of  stubborn  and  enduring  quality.  Generally,  one  of 
the  maids  remained  at  home,  but  on  this  occasion  Barbara  and  Eve 
bad  allowed  Jane  to  go  out  when  she  had  laid  the  table  for  supper, 
because  her  policeman  had  come,  and  there  was  to  be  a  love-feast 
at  the  little  dissenting  chapel  which  Jane  attended.  The  lover 
having  turned  up,  the  love-feast  must  follow. 

As  the  servants  had  not  returned,  Barbara  remained  below, 
waiting  till  she  heard  their  voices.  Her  father  was  dozing.  She 
looked  in  at  him  and  then  returned  to  her  place  by  the  latticed 
window.  The  room  was  dark,  but  there  was  silvery  light  in  the 
summer  sky  becoming  very  white  towards  the  north.  .Outside' 
the  window  was  a  jessamine;  the  scent  it  exhaled  at night  was- 
too  strong.  Barbara. shut  the  window  to  exclude  the  fragrance.. 
It  made  her  head  ache.  A  light  air  played  with  the  jessamine^ 
and  brushed  some  of  the  white  flowers  against  the  glass.  Barbara 
was  usually  sharp  with  the  servants  when  they  returned  from  their 
revivals  and  love-feasts  and  missionary  meetings  late;  but  this 
evening  she  felt  no  impatience.  She  had  plenty  to  occupy  her 
mind,  and  the  time  passed  quickly  with  her.  All  at  once  she 
heard  a  loud  prolonged  hoot  of  an  owl,  so  near  and  so  loud  that 
she  felt  sure  the  bird  must  be  in  the  house.  Next  moment  she 
heard  her  father's  voice  calling  repeatedly  and  excitedly.  She  ran 
to  him  and  found  him  alarmed  and  agitated.  His  window  had 
been  left  open,  as  the  evening  was  warm. 

*  I  heard  an  owl ! '  he  said.  *  It  was  at  my  ear ;  it  called,  and 
roused  me  from  my  sleep.  It  was  not  an  owl — I  do  not  know 
what  it  watf.    I  saw  something,  I  am  not  sure  what.' 

*  Papa  dearj  I  heard  the  bird.  You  know  there  are  several 
about.  They  have  their  nests  in  the  bam  and  old  empty  pigeon- 
house.     One  came  by  the  window  hooting.     I  heard  it  also.' 

^  I  saw  something,'  he  said. 

She  took  his  hand.    It  was  cold  and  trembliug. 

^  You  were  dreaming,  papa.  The  owl  roused  you,  and  dreams' 
mixed  with  your  waking  impressions,  so  that  you  cannot  distin*' 
goish  one  from  another.' 

^  I  do  not  know,'  he  said  vacantly,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.'. 
<  I  do  see  and  hear  strange  things.   Do  not  leave  me  alone,  Barbara. 
Kindle  a  light,  and  read  me  one  of  Challoner's  Meditations.    It 
may  compose  me.' 

Eve  was  up8t€dr8,  amusing  herself  with  unfolding  and  trying 
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on  the  yellow  and  crimson  dress  she  had  found  in  the  garret.  She 
knew  that  Barbara  would  not  come  upstairs  yet.  She  would  have 
been  afraid  to  masquerade  before  her.  She  put  her  looking-glass 
on  a  chair,  so  that  she  might  see  herself  better  in  it.  Then  she 
took  the  timbrel,  and  poised  herself  on  one  foot,  and  held  the  in- 
strument over  her  head,  and  lightly  tinkled  the  little  bells.  She 
had  put  on  the  blue  turquoise  ring.  She  looked  at  it,  kissed  it, 
waved  that  hand,  and  rattled  the  tambourine,  but  not  so  loud  that 
Barbara  might  hear.  Eve  was  quite  happy  thus  amusing  herself. 
Her  only  disappointment  was  that  she  bad  not  more  such  dresses 
to  try  on. 

All  at  once  she  started,  stood  still,  turned  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  terror.  She  had  been  posturing  hitherto  with  her  back  to  the 
window.  A  noise  at  it  made  her  look  round.  She  saw,  seated  in 
it,  with  his  short  legs  inside,  and  his  hands  grasping  the  stone 
mullions — a  small  dark  figure. 

<  Well  done,  Eve !    Well  done,  Zerlina ! 

LIk  ci  darem  la  mano, 
ILk  mi  dirai  di  si  I ' 

Then  the  boy  laughed  maliciously;  he  enjoyed  her  confusion  and 
alarm. 

^  The  weak-eyed  Leah  is  away,  quieting  Laban,'  he  said ;  *  Leah 
shall  have  her  Jacob,  but  Rachel  shall  get  Esau,  the  gay,  the  hand- 
some, whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  or  rather  one  against 
whom  every  man's  hand  is  raised.  I  am  going  to  jump  into  your 
room.* 

*  Keep  away ! '  cried  Eve,  in  the  greatest  alarm. 

*  If  you  cry  out,  if  you  rouse  Leah  and  bring  her  here,  I  will 
make  such  a  hooting  and  howling  as  will  kill  the  old  man  down- 
stairs with  fear.' 

*  In  pity,  go.  What  do  you  want  ?  *  asked  Eve,  backing  from 
the  window  to  the  farthest  wall. 

^  Take  care !  Do  not  run  out  of  the  room.  If  you  attempt  it^ 
I  will  jump  in,  and  make  my  fiddle  squeal,  and  caper  about,  till 
even  the  sober  Barbara — Leah  I  mean— will  believe  that  devils 
have  taken  possession,  and  as  for  the  old  man,  he  will  give  up  his 
ghost  to  them  without  a  protest.' 

*  I  entreat  you — I  implore  you — go ! '  pleaded  Eve,  with  tears 
of  alarm  in  her  eyes,  cowering  back  against  the  wall,  too  fright- 
ened even  to  think  of  the  costume  she  wore. 

*  Ah ! '  jeered  the  impish  boy.     *  Pun  along  dowij  into  the  roonj 
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where  your  sister  id  reading  and  praying  with  the  old  man,  and 
what  will  they  suppose  but  that  a  crazy  opera-dancer  has  broken 
loose  from  her  caravan  and  is  rambling  over  the  country.' 

He  chuckled,  he  enjoyed  her  terror. 

^  Do  you  know  how  I  have  managed  to  get  this  little  talk  with 
you  uninterrupted  ?  I  hooted  in  at  the  window  of  your  father, 
and  when  he  woke  made  faces  at  him.  Then  he  screamed  for 
help,  and  Barbara  went  to  him.  Now  here  am  I ;  I  scrambled  up 
the  old  pear  tree  trained  against  the  wall.  What  is  it,  a  Chau- 
montel  or  a  Jargonelle  ?  It  can't  be  a  Bon  Chretien,  or  it  would 
not  have  borne  me.' 

Eve's  face  was  white,  her  eyes  were  wide  with  terror,  her  hands 
behind  her  scrabbled  at  ths  wall  and  tore  the  paper.  '  Oh,  what 
do  you  want  ?    Pray,  pray  go ! ' 

^  I  will  come  in  at  the  window,  I  will  caper  and  whistle,  and 
scream  and  fiddle.  I  will  jump  on  the  bed  and  kick  all  the  clothes 
this  way,  that  way.  I  will  throw  your  Sunday  frock  out  of  the 
window ;  I  will  smash  the  basin  and  water-bottle,  and  glass  and 
jug.  I  will  throw  the  mirror  against  the  wall ;  I  will  tear  down 
the  blinds  and  curtains,  and  drive  the  curtain-pole  through  the 
windows ;  I  will  throw  your  candle  into  the  heap  of  clothes  and 
linen  and  curtain,  and  make  a  blaze  which  will  bum  the  room  and 
set  the  house  flaming,  unless  you  make  me  a  solemn  promise.  I 
have  a  message  for  you  from  poor  Martin.  Poor  Martin !  his  heart 
is  breaking.  He  can  think  only  of  lovely  Eve.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  sets  be  on  the  Baven  Bock  to-morrow.' 

*  I  cannot.     Do  leave  the  window.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  boy,  *  in  ten  minutes  the  house  will  be 
on  fire.  I  am  coming  in ;  you  run  away.  I  shall  lock  you  out, 
and  before  you  have  got  help  together  the  room  will  be  in  a  blaze.' 

*  What  do  you  want  ?    I  will  promise  anything  to  be  rid  of  you.' 

*  Promise  to  be  on  the  Baven  Bock  to-morrow  evening.' 

*  Why  must  I  be  there?' 

*  Because  I  have  a  message  to  give  you  there.' 

*  Give  it  me  now.' 

*  I  cannot ;  it  is  too  long.  That  sister  of  yours  will  come  tum- 
bling in  on  us  with  a  Boley-poley,  gammon  and  spinach.  Heigh-ho 
says  Anthony  Boley,  oh ! ' 

*  Yes,  yes !  I  will  promise.' 

Instantly  he  slipped  his  leg  out,  she  saw  only  the  hands  on  the 
bottom  of  the  window.  Then  up  came  the  boy's  queer  face  again, 
that  he  might  make  grimaces  at  her  and  shake  his  fist,  and  point 
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to  candle,  and  bed,  and  garments,  and  curtains ;  and  then,  in  a 
moment,  he  was  gone* 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  Eve  recovered  courage  to  leave 
her  place,  shut  her  window,  and  take  off  the  tawdry  dress  in  which 
she  had  disguised  herself. 

She  heard  the  voices  of  the  servant-maids  returning  along  the 
lane-     Soon  after  Barbara  came  upstairs.     She  found  her  sister 
siUing  on  the  bed. 
-     *  What  is  it,  Eve  ?    You  look  white  and  frightened.* 

Eve  did  not  answer. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  Have  you  been  alarmed  at  any- 
thing?' 

*  Yes,  Bab,'  in  a  faint  voice. 

*  Did  you  see  anything  from  your  window  ?  * 

*  I  think  so.' 

^I  cannot  understand,'  said  Barbara.*  'I  also  fancied  I  saw  a 
dark  figure  dart  across  the  garden  and  leap  the  wall  whilst  I  was 
reading  to  papa.  I  can't  say,  because  there  was  a  candle  in  our 
room.' 

*  Don't  you  think,'  said  Eve,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *  it  may  have 
been  Joseph  Woodman  parting  with  Jane  ? '  Eve's  cheeks  coloured 
as  she  said  this ;  she  was  false  with  her  sister. 

Barbara  shook  her  head,  and  went  into  her  own  room.  *  He 
has  gone,'  she  thought,  *  because  the  house  is  watched,  his  where- 
abouts has  been  discovered.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  It  is  best  for 
himself,  for  Eve ' — after  a  pause — *  and  for  me.' 


(7\)  he  continued,) 
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IV. 

*  rpEAES,'  say  the  upholders  of  Diderot,  *  are  no  trustworthy 
X  sign  of  feeling.  An  onion  or  a  grain  of  sand  will  call  them 
up  just  as  readily  as  the  agony  of  Alkestis  or  the  woes  of  Ophelia. 
The  practised  actor  can  produce  them  mechanically  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  while,  and  with  some  the  habit  of  producing  them  for 
any  reason,  or  no  reason,  becomes  a  disease.'  Are  there  no  cases, 
then,  in  which  we  can  prove  that  the  actor  is  really  feeling  in  his 
own  person  something  similar  in  kind,  if  not  equal  in  degree,  to 
the  emotion  he  is  representing  ?  It  was  the  object  of  my  second 
question  to  elicit  evidence  on  this  point. 

2.  'When  Macready  played  Virginius  after  burying  his  loved 
daughter,  he  confessed  that  his  real  experience  gave  a  new  force  to  hia 
acting  in  the  most  pathetic  situations  of  the  play.'  Have  you  any 
analogous  experience  to  relate  f  Has  the  memory  of  a  bygone  emotion 
(whether  recent  or  remote)  in  your  personal  Ufa  influenced  your  acting 
in  a  similar  situation  1  If  so,  was  the  influence,  in  your  opinion,  for 
good  or  for  ill )    And  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  audience  1 

This  anecdote  of  Macready  (given  in  Mr.  Irving's  words)  is 
only  one  of  many  which  might  have  been  cited.  The  classical  case 
in  point  is  that  of  the  Greek  actor,  Polus,  declared  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  unequalled  in  his  craft,  who,  in  the  part  of  Elektra, 
produced  an  astounding  eflFect  while  weeping  over  the  urn  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  his  own  son.  Macready's  daughter  Nina  died 
on  February  24,  1850.  On  November  14  he  notes:  *  Acted 
Virginius. ...  I  kept  my  mind  on  the  part,  and  acted  it,  certainly, 
never  better.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily  excited.  ...  In 
the  second  act  my  thoughts  so  fixed  upon  my  blessed  Nina  that 
my  emotion  nearly  overpowered  me.'  Again,  on  January  3,  1851, 
he  writes :  *  Acted  Virginius,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  power- 
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fill  performances  of  the  character  I  have  ever  given.  I  did 
indeed  "  gore  my  own  thoughts  "  to  do  it,  for  my  own  Katie  was 
in  my  mind,  as  in  one  part  the  tears  streamed  down  my  cheeks ; 
and,  in  another,  she  who  is  among  the  blest,  beloved  one !  Such 
is  a  player's  mind  and  heart !  Called/  In  these  cases  there  can 
surely  be  no  doubt  that  Macready  did  feel.  The  mimic  situation 
reopened  a  real  and  recent  wound,  and  the  personal  sorrow 
reinforced  the  mimic  emotion,  both  together  acting  potently  upon 
his  physical  organism.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he 
believed  the  effect  upon  his  acting  to  be  for  good,  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  gave  him  valid  ground  for  this  belief. 
Note  that,  on  the  first  occasion,  his  emotion  ^  nearly  overpowered 
him.'  Nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  he  was  a  consummate  artist;  and  so 
long  as  it  did  not  quite  carry  him  away  he  had  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with.  On  the  contrary,  ^  the  audience  was  extraordinarily 
excited.' 

The  wording  of  my  question  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  Per- 
sonal emotion  may  influence  acting  in  two  ways.  The  actor  may 
consciously  or  unconsciously  note  the  external  manifestations  of 
his  feeling  while  it  is  actually  upon  him  (Talma  and  Bachel  are  said 
to  have  noted  them  consciously),  and  then  may  voluntarily  repro- 
duce or  mimic  them  on  the  stage  without  again  experiencing  the 
slightest  emotion,  just  as  he  might  mimic  the  gesture  or  accent 
of  some  totally  indifferent  person.  This  process,  as  a  writer  in  the 
yft^iminsUT  Review  has  remarked,  ^substantially  squares  with 
Wordsworth's  canon  of  poetic  composition — that  it  is  emotion  recol- 
lected in  tranquillity.'  A  later  question  (XIII.)  bears  upon  this 
point,  not  the  question  now  before  us.  What  I  here  want  to  get  at 
is  the  direct  influence  of  real  and  present  personal  emotion  upon  act- 
ing. I  want  to  learn  how  far,  and  with  what  effect,  personal  sorrow 
tends  to  mingle  with  the  imaginary  woes  of  the  theatre.  I  should 
not,  then,  have  used  the  word  *  bygone,'  for  the  emotion  I  intend 
must  clearly  be  present,  however  far  *  bygone '  its  cause.  Nor  is 
the  phrase  *  confessed  that  his  real  experience  gave  a  new  force  to 
his  acting '  so  apt  as  it  might  be.  It  would  apply  to  *  emotion  recol- 
lected in  tranquillity '  as  well  as  to  the  instant  emotion  I  am 
aiming  at.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  question  has  been  rightly 
understood. 

Almost  all  my  informants  who  have  anything  to  say  on  this 
point  agree,  as  might  be  expected,  that  a  too  recent  sorrow  is 
hurtful.  They  either  lose  their  self-control,  or,  in  the  effort  to 
retain  it,  act  stiffly  and  frigidly.     *  On  the  occasion  of  the  death 
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of  my  father,*  writes  Mr.  Henry  Howe,  an  excellent  actor  and  one 
of  the  last  survivors  of  a  great  generation,  ^  Mr.  Macready  gave 
me  very  strong  arguments  as  well  as  examples  that  I  should  not 
allow  any  event,  short  of  incapacity  from  illness,  to  prevent  my 
fulfilling  my  duties.  On  the  night  after  the  funeral  it  was  very 
difficult  for  me  to  forget  the  distress  of  the  day,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  I  must  frequently  have  been  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
audience/  Mr.  John  Clayton  tells  me  that  he  went  from  the 
deathbed  of  his  father  to  play  in  a  similar  scene,  and  utterly 
broke  down.  In  other  cases  in  which  a  stage  situation  has  recalled 
a  recent  personal  trouble,  the  effect  upon  his  acting  was  bad,  as 
he  did  not  dare  to  let  himself  go.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  historic  run  of  Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum  in  1 874-75, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman,  the  manager,  died.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman,  was  playing  Ophelia  to  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet,  and 
had  to  resume  the  part  after  a  very  short  intermission.  ^  The 
effect  of  the  real  experience,'  Miss  Bateman  writes,  *  was  anything 
but  beneficial  to  my  performance.  In  my  effort  for  self-control 
I  believe  I  never  acted  so  badly ;  it  remains  in  my  memory  as  a 
terrible  nightmare,  and  I  have  had  a  horror  of*  the  part  ever 
since.*  When  we  think  of  such  speeches  as,  *  I  would  give  you 
some  violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  father  died,'  we  can 
easily  conceive  what  a  terrible  ordeal  this  must  have  been.  *  On 
the  other  hand,'  Miss  Bateman  continues,  ^  my  acting  has  been 
greatly  influenced  for  good  by  real  but  more  remote  sorrows.' 
*The  death  of  a  beloved  female  relative,'  writes  Mr.  John 
Coleman,  another    actor    trained  in  the   school    0/    Macready, 

*  affected  me  so  much  that  while  playing  Hamlet,  scon  afterwards, 
I  was  carried  quite  beyond  myself  in  the  scene  of  Ophelia^s 
funeral,  and  overcome  by  an  attack  of  semi-hysterical  emotion. 
Although  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  or  recollection  of  the 
effect  upon  the  audience,  I  was  assured  that  both  actors  and 
audience  were  very  much  excited  by  the  occurrence.'  It  is  curious 
that  Mr.   Coleman  and  Macready  should  use  the  same  word, 

*  excited,'  to  indicate  the  effect  upon  an  audience  of  a  perform- 
ance in  which  personal  sorrow  intensified  the  mimic  emotion  of 
the  scene.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  that,  whereas 
Macready  himself  observes  and  reports  the  excitement  of  the 
audience,  Mr.  Coleman  confesses  that  he  was  too  much  carried 
away  to  observe  anything.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Coleman  does  not 
consider  the  ^  excitement '  he  created  an  artistically  desirable 
effect.    It  is  certain  that  where  a  player  (in  Macready's  phrase) 
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is  too  obviously  <  goring  his  own  thoughts,'  the  effect  cannot  but 
be  crudely  painful,  like  that  of  a  bull-fight  or  a  gladiatorial 
display.  Yet  the  fact  that  powerful  effects,  however  undesirable^ 
have  been  and  can  be  produced  under  these  circumstances,  is  a 
sufficient  disproof  of  Diderot's  argument  that  real  emotion  on  the 
stage  is  of  necessity  *  paltry  and  weak,'  meagre  and  unconvincing. 

Two  very  distinguished  actresses  have  been  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  me  experiences  which  exactly  illustrate  the 
influence  upon  acting  of  recent  and  of  more  remote  personal 
sorrow.  Even  in  her  early  girlhood — from  the  age-  of  sixteen 
onwards — Miss  Madge  Robertson  used  to  play  the  part  of  Lady 
Isabel  Carlyle  (afterwards  Madame  Vigne)  in  a  dramatic  version 
of  Ea%i  LyuTie.  She  used  to  mourn  over  the  dying  child  without 
knowing  what  sorrow  meant.  Then  she  became  Mrs.  Kendal ; 
and,  in  the  loss  of  her  first  child,  she  learned  to  sympathise  only 
too  vividly  with  the  distracted  mother  of  the  play.  East  Lynne 
was  at  this  time  vastly  popular,  especially  with  Saturday  night 
audiences;  and  on  a  Saturday  evening,  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  her  bereavement,  Mrs.  Kendal  had  to  play  Lady  Isabel 
before  a  crowded  audience  at  Hull.  Everything,  even  to  the 
name  of  the  child,  reminded  her  of  her  loss ;  and  in  the  third 
act  her  emotion  became  so  heartrending  that  she  was  utterly 
overpowered  by  it,  and  the  curtain  had  to  be  dropped  before  the 
end  of  the  act.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  electrical  and 
thrilling.  A  woman  stood  up  in  the  pit  and  cried,  *  No  more !  no 
more !  •  But  it  was  not  an  effect  which,  either  as  a  woman  or  an 
artist,  Mrs.  .Kendal  could  bring  herself  to  repeat.  She  got 
through  the  last  act  as  best  she  might,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
has  never  reappeared  in  East  LyriTieJ 

This  was  an  instance  in  which  acute  and  present  personal 
sorrow  absorbed  rather  than  reinforced  the  mimic  emotion,  and 
changed  the  imagined  heroine's  imagined  agony  into  real  torture 
for  the  real  woman.  We  come  now  to  a  case  in  which  the 
memory  of  a  more  remote  sorrow  has  aided  in  the  production 
of  an  effect,  the  pathos  of  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  playgoers.  Mrs.  Bancroft  writes  as  follows: 
*  When  a  circumstance  on  the  stage  strikes  home,  reminding  me 
of  a  great  grief,  a  domestic  sorrow,  or  a  grievous  wrong,  it  must 

*  As  an  instance  of  that  mingling  of  tho  grotesque  with  the  tragic  which 
makes  such  a  motlej'  web  of  life,  I  may  mention  that  Mrs.  Kendal  remembers 
vividly  the  broad  Yorkshire  accent  of  the  child  who  played  little  Willie.  His' 
lasl  wotds  were :  *  A  oannut  see  yu  or  eear  yur  vo'ice.  A  can  oanly  eear  the, 
singin'  of  those  voices  in  the  shinin'  garden.    Theear  I  Theear  1 ' 
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for  the  time  being  cause  a  feeling  of  pain  which  of  necessity 
gives  an  impetus  to  my  acting.  I  can  well  sympathise  with 
Macready,  and  understand  how  the  loss  of  a  loved  child  would 
affect  his  acting  in  Virginius.  .  •  .  When  I  played  the  Vicar's 
Vrife  in  I%e  Vicarage^  I  had  to  deliver  a  particular  speech  which 
always  affected  me  deeply :  "  God  gave  me  a  little  child ;  but 
then,  when  all  was  bright  and  beautiful,  God  took  His  gift 
away,"  &c.  The  remembrance  of  the  death  of  my  own  child  was 
revived  in  these  words.  My  heart  was  full  of  his  image,  and  my 
tears  came  in  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  could  not  have  stopped 
them  if  I  had  tried.'  No  one,  surely,  will  maintain  that  Mr8« 
Bancroft  deceives  herself  in  supposing  that  she  was  feeling  with 
her  character — that  is  to  say,  was  going  through  in  her  own  person 
something  very  like  the  mental  experience  (with  its  physical 
accompaniments)  attributed  by  the  author  to  Mrs.  Haygarth. 
« The  effect  upon  my  audience,*  Mrs.  Bancroft  continues— and  no 
one  who  saw  The  Vicarage  need  be  reminded  of  this — *  was  that 
not  a  heart  amongst  them  did  not  feel  with  me.  Their  silence 
spoke  volumes,  and  their  tears  told  me  of  their  sympathy.' 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  though  doubtful  as  to  the  artistic  effect 
of  personal  emotion,  has  no  doubt  as  to  its  tendency  to  mingle 
with  the  emotion  of  the  scene.  *  Many  sad  experiences  in  my 
life,'  she  writes,  *  have  helped  to  intensify  my  feelings  on  the 
stage,  even  though  not  strictly  analogous ;  but  I  have  not  found 
that  it  made  any  difference  in  the  effect  upon  my  audience.  The 
influence  on  myself  was  to  make  me  suffer,  not  only  from  the 
sorrow,  but  from  the  effort  to  control  my  feelings  and  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  the  situation.  I  have  seen  a  young  actress, 
whose  pathos  rarely  touched  her  audience,  perform  one  night 
under  the  influence  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  freely,  and  sobs  breaking  her  voice.  Yet  the  audience  was 
quite  as  unmoved  as  on  other  occasions  in  the  same  situation.' 
This  proves,  what  is  sufliciently  obvious,  that  emotion  alone, 
without  the  faculty  of  dramatic  expression,  will  not  make  itself 
felt  across  the  footlights ;  and  the  proof  of  this  fact  is  mistaken  by 
some  supporters  of  Diderot  for  the  proof  of  his  theory.  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  mentions  several  analogous  cases  to  the  one  just 
quoted.  *  I  have  seen  an  emotional  novice,'  he  writes,  *  drown 
herself  in  tears.  Evidently  she  has  been  torn  with  emotion,  but, 
beyond  the  tears,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  this  inward  and  spiritual  suffering.  I  have  again  and 
again  held  a  mirror  to  a  young  actor,  and  when  he  has  evidently 
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been  feeling  deeply,  his  &ce,  to  his  astonishment,  has  borne  a 
peacefal,  placid,  smile.'  All  this  merely  shows  that  the  use  of 
inward  emotion  is  to  reinforce,  not  to  supplant,  outward  expression. 
No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  actor  must  be  able  to  express 
what  he  feels,  or  feeling  will  avail  him  nothing.  The  question  at 
issae  is  whether  he  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  feel  what  he  expresses. 

Betuming  to  the  special  subject  of  personal  emotion,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  cite  the  experience  of  two  actors  who  (as  I  can 
vouch  from  my  own  observation)  have  been  most  successful  in 
mastering  and  moving  the  vast  audiences  of  East  End  and 
saburban  theatres.  In  the  West  End  Mr.  George  Conquest  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  pantomimist,  but  he  is  also  a  melodramatic 
actor  of  rare  intensity.  He,  like  Macready,  has  had  to  appear  in 
a  situation  reminding  him  of  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter ;  and 
he,  too,  felt  his  personal  sorrow  mingle  with  his  mimic  emotion. 
*  I  think,'  he  writes, '  the  influence  may  have  been  good  while  the 
situation  applied,  but  afterwards  it  distracted  the  mind  from  the 
true  object  of  the  drama.'  Mr.  J.  H.  Clynds,  again,  gives  me  his 
experience  as  follows : — *  I  was  one  night  playing  Hamlet  during 
a  short  starring  engagement,  while  my  father  lay  dead  at  home ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  first  act  the  tears  were  litenilly 
streaming  down  my  face.  At  the  line  *'  My  father ! — methinks  I 
see  my  fiither !  "  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  effort  that  I  could 
proceed.  .  .  .  The  audience  knew  nothing  of  the  (to  me)  sad 
event,  and  what  effect  was  created  I  was  too  much  engrossed  to 
observe;  but  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  me  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  general  comment  that  night,  "  What  wonderful  pathos 
the  Hamlet  possessed,  and  what  a  voice  of  tears." '  In  answer  to 
my  first  question  Mr.  Clynds  writes,  *  It  has  always  made  itself 
felt  to  me  that  I  produce  a  greater  effect  with  real  tears  and  the 
genuine  lump  in  the  throat  than  when  these  affections  are  not 
physically  experienced; '  and  Mr.  Clynds,  I  repeat,  is  an  actor  to 
whose  strong  hold  upon  large  popular  audiences  I  can  myself  bear 
witness.  Now,  if  real  feeling  on  the  stage  were,  as  many  anti- 
emotionalists  contend,  absolutely  and  essentially  ineffective,  it 
certainly  would  not  tell  at  the  Grecian  or  the  Adelphi  any  more 
than  at  the  Lyceum.  I  would  therefore  lay  stress  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Conquest  and  Mr.  Cljnds  as  showing  that,  whatever 
its  artistic  value,  real  sorrow  does  mingle  with  mimic  emotion, 
and  (to  state  the  case  in  the  most  guarded  terms),  at  least  does 
not  annul  the  desired  effect. 

The  remaining  answers  to  this  question  must  be  briefly  sum- 
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xnarised.  Among  the  artists  who  assure  me  that  personal  sorrows 
have  influenced  their  acting,  and,  as  they  believe,  for  good,  I  may 
mention  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  Miss  Maud 
Milton,  Miss  Dorothy  Dene,  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne,  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Outram.  Mr.  Outram  writes,  ^  The  public  has  frequently  been 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  sudden  accession  of  "pathetic  power  in 
an  actor  or  actress  who  has  for  the  first  time  in  a  happy  life  en- 
countered a  domestic  afiSiction.'  Mr.  Herbert  Standing,  again, 
sends  me  the  following  note: — 'I  have  been  playing  Triplet  in 
Maaka  and  Facea  lately,  and  in  the  scene  where  he  speaks  of  his 
starving  children  I  could  not  but  think  of  my  motherless  little 
ones.  I  always  got  the  right  feeling  and  the  "  lump  in  the  throat," 
along  with  the  appreciation  of  the  audience.' 

Many  of  my  informants,  happily,  have  no  experience  of  the 
effect  of  personal  sorrow  upon  art.  Others  say  that  their 
domestic  griefs  are  ^  too  sacred '  to  be  ^  used '  on  the  stage ;  mean- 
ing, I  presume,  that  in  a  situation  recalling  any  private  sorrow, 
they  would  make  a  deliberate  effort  to  forget  or  ignore  the  analogy. 
This  implies  a  very  curious  mental  state  or  faculty,  into  which  I 
cannot,  for  the  present,  inquire. 

The  purport  of  this  section,  let  me  repeat  in  conclusion,  is 
primarily  to  prove  that  actual  emotion  is  felt  on  the  stage,  and 
only  in  the  second  place  to  test  it«  artistic  value.  My  object  has 
been  to  rebut  the  assertion  that  what  actors  describe  and  think 
of  as  <  feeBng'  is  merely  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  not  in  the 
least  resembling  the  emotional  condition  they  have  to  portray. 
I  have  shown  that  the  actor  does,  in  some  cases,  indubitably  feel 
with  his  character,  the  imagined  emotion  happening  to  coincide 
with  a  real  emotion  in  his  real  life.  It  is  pretty  clear,  too,  I 
think,  from  the  answers  I  have  quoted,  that  the  effect  upon  the 
actor  of  this  mingling  of  real  with  imagined  emotion  differs  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  the  effect  of  the  imagined 
emotion,  pure  and  simple,  to  which  my  first  question  referred. 
If  so,  is  there  not  at  least  a  very  strong  probability  that  the 
artists  who  say  that  they  ^  feel '  are  not  deceiving  themselves,  and 
that,  in  the  particular  order  of  emotions  in  question,  the  imagina- 
tion can,  and  does,  beget  in  the  actor's  mind  and  body  a  condition 
more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  the  character  he  represents  ? 

V. 

Let  me  now  compare  with  personal  emotion  revived  by  the 
mimic  situation,  that  ^emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity'  of 
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which  some  great  artists  are  said  to  have  made  use.  T(dma|  to 
quote  the  best  authenticated  example,  confessed  that  ^in  any 
circumstance  of  his  life  in  which  he  experienced  deep  sorrow,  the 
passion  of  the  theatre  was  so  strong  in  him  that  he  made,  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  rapid  and  fugitive  observation  on  the  alteration 
of  his  voice,  asd  on  a  certain  spasmodic  vibration  which  it  con* 
tracted  in  tears.'  He  adds  that  this  experiment  on  himself  has 
often  been  of  service  to  him.  It  is  into  this  class  of  experiences 
that  the  thirteenth  section  of  my  '  Catechism '  was  designed  to 
inquire. 

13.  In  scenes  of  emotion  in  real  life,  whether  you  are  a  participant 
in  them  (e.g.  the  death-bed  of  a  relative)  or  a  casual  on-looker  (e.g.  a 
street  accident),  do  you  consciously  note  effects  for  subsequent  use  on 
the  stage  \  Or  can  you  ever  trace  an  effect  used  on  the  stage  to  some 
phase  of  such  a  real-life  experience  automatically  r^istored  in  your 
jnemory  1 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  very  various.  Many  actors 
deny  that  they  ever  note  the  effects  upon  themselves  or  others  of 
moments  of  high  excitements  *  I  am  not  so  cold-blooded,'  writes 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault;  and  several  other  artists  answer  to  the 
same  effiect.  The  majority  of  my  informants,  however,  admit 
that  the  actor's  habit  of  mind  prompts  him,  as  he  goes  through 
life,  to  seize  upon  and  treasure  up  details  which  may  be  of  use  in 
his  art ;  though  this  seems  often  to  occur  without  any  distinct 
act  of  will.  *  There  have  been  events,'  writes  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
'which  have  so  impressed  me  that  when  opportunity  offered 
I  have  reproduced  them.'  *  As  a  casual  on-looker,'  writes  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman, '  I  have  noted  effects  of  real  emotion  and  stored 
them  up  for  possible  use.'  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  holds  that  *  all 
scenes  in  real  life  are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  real  actor, 
and  if  occasion  requires  he  will  try  to  reproduce  them.'  Mr. 
John  Drew,  the  excellent  light  comedian  of  Daly's  company, 
writes  as  follows  :  *  I  have  consciously  noted  facts  in  real  life  for 
future  use,  but  have  never  yet  had  opportunity  to  put  them  in 
practice.  I  have  been  able,  however,  to  trace  effects  made  to 
certain  incidents  automatically  registered  in  my  memory,  though 
at  the  time  of  using  them  I  fancied  them  imaginary  or  invented.' 
'  I  often  trace  an  effect  used  on  the  stage,'  Miss  Maud  Milton 
writes,  *  to  some  real  experience  of  my  own  automatically  regis- 
tered in  my  memory.  I  think,'  Bhe  adds — and  the  remark  is  most 
suggestive — '  that  good  works  of  fiction  by  students  of  human 
Xiature  have  a  great  influence  on  our  conception  of  stage-character 
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and  on  our  methods  of  expressing  emotion.'  If  this  be  so  (and* 
it  seems  highly  probable)  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the 
faults  of  some  actors  may  not  be  due  to  false  conceptions  of  life 
and  nature  gathered  from  bad  works  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Howe  tells  me  that  he  has  frequently  studied  cases  of  real 
drunkenness  for  reproduction  on  the  stage,  and  hundreds  of  actorg 
have  no  doubt  done  the  same.  Drunkenness,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  classed  with  those  emotional  crises  to  which  my  ques^ 
tions  chiefly  referred.  Mr.  Creorge  Conquest,  again,  assures  me 
that  he  has  ^  on  many  occasions  gone  to  madhouses  and  collected 
effects  for  use  on  the  stage.'  It  is  said  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
went  through  a  similar  course  of  study  before  playing  Ophelia ; 
but  this  rumour  has  been  current  about  evety  distinguished  artist 
who  ever  appeared  in  a  scene  of  madness.  Among  all  my 
informants,  two  only  confess  to  any  experience  at  all  analogous  to 
that  of  Talma — two  young  emotional  actresses  who  have  lately 
been  rising  into  note.  Miss  Dorothy  Dene  is  conscious  of  study- 
ing effects  of  real  emotion  in  which  she  herself  participates ;  ^  but,', 
she  adds,  ^it  is  quite  against  my  will.'  Similarly,  Miss  Janet 
Achurch  writes :  *  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  help  it.  Everything 
that  comes,  or  ever  has  come,  into  my  own  life,  or  under  my 
observation,  I  find  myself  utilising;  and  in  scenes  of  real, 
personal  suffering  I  have  had  an  under-consciousness  of  taking 
mental  notes  all  the  time.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling.' 

Lastly,  let  me  cite  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  casual 
but  very  impressive  real-life  experience  has  been  utilised  on  the 
stage — as  my  informant  believes,  with  good  effect.  'In  the 
streets  of  Cardiff,'  writes  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne,  *I  once  saw  an 
Italian  stab  another  fatally.  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  I  gave  a  yell  or  scream  and  rushed  to  take  the  knife. 
That  incident  is  always  vividly  before  my  eyes  when  I  see  Tybalt 
stab  Mercutio,  and  I  have  ever  since,  when  playing  Borneo,  used 
the  **  yell."  I  have  noticed  a  dead  silence  come  over  the  house 
immediately,  as  if  something  beyond  mere  acting  had  happened. 
One  of  the  audience  told  me  the  scream  was  so  effective  that  he. 
thought  the  man  was  actually  stabbed,  and  he  was  completely 
carried  away  by  the  scene.'  This  seems  at  first  sight  like  a 
perfect  example  of  <  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.'  But  can 
Mr.  Boyne  reproduce  the  cry,  with  certainty  of  effect,  in  perfectly 
oold  blood  ?  Does  he  not  depend  upon  the  emotional  tension  of 
the  scene  to  attune  him  for  the  effort?  I  confess  to  a  doubt 
whether  Talma  himself  could  reproduce  in  perfect  tranquillity  the 
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<  spasmodic  vibration '  of  voice  which  he  originally  owed  to  over- 
mastering emotion.  There  is  nothing  in  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  to  show  that  he  could.  Even  the  poet,  though  he  seldom 
writes  under  the  first  stress  of  passion  or  pain,  must  summon  up 
a  certain  ^  fine  frenzy '  before  he  can  recollect,  or  as  Mr.  Browning 
would  say,  *  recapture,'  his  grief  or  rapture.  As  the  Westminater 
reviewer  aptly  puts  it,  *  What  comes  of  being  entirely  tranquil, 
let  the  bulk  of  Wordsworth's  own  verse  testify.' 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  emotional  experience,  and  the  study  of 
emotion  in  others,  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  actors.  Even  those 
of  my  informants  who  deny  this  are  probably  more  dependent 
than  they  think  on  the  unconscious  action  of  their  memory  in 
registering  real-life  effects.  Has  not  M.  Sarcey  recently  been 
lamenting  the  passing  away  of  the  good  old  days  of  histrionic 
Bohemianism,  arguing  that  in  their  present  state  of  domesticated 
respectability,  actors  and  actresses  are  too  much  exempt  from  those 
crises  of  passion  and  rapture  and  despair  which  are  necessary  to  the 
perfecting  of  their  art?  But  whereas  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
the  tendency  of  personal  feeling  to  mingle  with  scenic  emotion  of 
similar  quality — as  the  vibration  of  one  string  will  induce  sympa- 
thetic vibrations  in  another  tuned  to  the  same  pitch — ^I  can  find 
little  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  store  up  in  the  memory  particular 
ebullitions  of  personal  emotion,  and  no  evidence  whatever  that 
these  ebullitions  can  be  convincingly  reproduced  in  cold  blood. 
This  the  anti-emotionalists  must  prove — or  rather  they  must 
prove  that  the  ebullitions  cannot  be  convincingly  reproduced  ex- 
cept in  cold  blood — before  the  case  of  Talma  avails  them  one  iota. 

VI. 

Joy,  in  the  civilised  adult  at  any  rate,  has  no  such  immediate 
and  characteristic  expression  as  grief  or  terror.  The  most  stoical 
among  us  will  scarcely  receive  a  crushing  blow  without  exhibiting 
some  outward  sign  of  dejection;  but  the  best  of  good  tidings 
(after,  perhaps,  a  single  exclamation  of  surprise)  will  hardly  ruffle 
our  outward  calm.  A  state  of  high  spirits,  however,  has  certain 
characteristic  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  proneness  to 
laughter.  According  to  Darwin,  *  Laughter  seems  primarily  to 
have  been  the  expression  of  mere  joy  or  happiness; '  and  though  it 
has  become  in  some  measure  specialised  as  the  expression  of 
that  complex  emotion  which  we  term  amusement,  it  still,  to  some 
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extent,  fulfils  its  primary  function.  There  is,  therefore,  a  just 
instinct  in  the  popular  antithesis  of  ^  laughter  and  tears '  as  the 
characteristic  expressions  of  joy  and  grief.  Having  in  Section  1 
inquired  into  the  tendency  of  imagined  sorrow  to  affect  the  physi- 
cal organism,  I  was  anxious  similarly  to  test  the  action  of  imagined 
joy,  and  in  order  to  do  so  I  was  compelled  to  treat  laughter  as  its 
proper  expression.  At  the  same  time,  over-estimating,  perhaps, 
the  degree  in  which  laughter  has  become  specially  associated  with 
amusement,  I  conceived  that  to  treat  it  as  a  general  manifestation 
of  high  spirits  would  lead  to  misundersti^nding ;  consequently  I 
framed  my  questions  thus : — 

3.  In  scenes  of  laughter  (for  inst-ance,  Charles  Surface's  part  in  the 
Sci'een  Scene,  or  Lady  Teazle's  part  in  the  quarrel  with  Sir  Peter),  do 
you  feel  genuine  amusement?  Or  is  your  merriment  entirely  assumed  % 
Have  you  ever  laughed  on  the  stage  until  the  tears  ran  down  your  face  ? 
or  been  so  overcome  with  laughter  as  to  have  a  difficulty  in  continuing 
your  part  1  And  in  either  of  these  cases,  what  has  been  the  effect  upon 
the  audience  1 

To  this  section  a  note  was  appended  explaining  that  it  did  not 
refer  to  laughter  caused  by  chance  blunders  or  other  unrehearsed 
incidents,  but  solely  to  that  which  forms  part  of  the  business  of 
the  play. 

The  answers  somewhat  surprised  me.  For  reasons  to  be 
stated  presently,  I  anticipated  that  there  would  be  as  great  a 
preponderance  of  testimony  against  the  reality  of  stage-laughter 
as  for  the  reality  of  stage-tears.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence 
is  pretty  evenly  balanced,  but  deflects,  if  anything,  on  the  side 
of  reality.  Were  we  to  include  among  the  affirmative  answers 
those  which  attribute  genuine  stage-laughter  to  the  hilarity  of 
the  audience  reacting  upon  the  performer,  the  *  ayes '  would  have 
it  by  a  large  majority.  Of  this  class  of  answer  the  following, 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon,  is  a  good  specimen.  *  I  have  often,'  he 
writes,  ^  felt  genuine  amusement  in  a  scene,  and  an  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits  caught  (doubtless)  from  an  unusually  responsive 
audience,  which  has  visibly  reacted  and  produced  the  best  possible 
effect.  In  comedy  the  actor  is  more  alive  to  his  audience's 
humour  than  in  tragedy.  The  effect  is  instantaneous,  and  a  good- 
tempered  house  evokes  the  best  qualities  of  a  comedian  by  placing 
him  on  good  terms  with  himself.'  Many  other  artists  practically 
echo  Mr.  Vernon,  and  must  be  classed  as  undecided.  The  con- 
tagion of  laughter  from  an  appreciative  pit  must  certainly  be 
potent ;  so  much  60,  indeed,  that  owe  actor  tells  me  he  has  often 
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had  to  pinch  himself  or  otherwise  inflict  physical  pain  in  order  to 
repress  this  sympathetic  hilarity.  But  it  is  not  the  hilarity 
referred  to  in  my  questions.  What  I  wished  to  ascertain  was  whether 
the  humour  of  a  laughter-scene,  unaided  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Audience,  is  apt  to  take  such  hold  upon  the  player  as  to  make  him 
laugh  without  any  effort  of  will.  The  two  forms  of  laughter — 
laughter  from  sympathy  with  the  character,  and  laughter  from 
sympathy  with  the  audience — must  always  tend  to  coalesce;  yet 
I  believe  that  an  observant  artist  must  be  able,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  distinguish  bietween  them. 

Several  of  my  informants  declare  without  reservation  that 
stage  laughter  is  invariably  ^  an  artificial  effort.'  Among  those 
who  hold  this  view  I  may  mention  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr. 
Boucicault,  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  John  Drew,  and  Mr.  Wenman — ^all  of 
them  comedians  whose  mirth,  whether  real  or  assumed,  has 
awakened  thousandfold  reverberations  in  many  a  crowded  theatre. 
I  have  little  doiibt,  however,  that  even  they,  if  the  point  were 
specially  suggested  to  them,  would  allow  a  certain  effect  to 
contagion  from  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses 
of  no  less  authority  maintain  that  their  laughter  is  frequently,  if 
not  always,  unforced.  On  such  a  question  no  one,  surely,  has  a 
better  right  to  be  heard  than  Mrs.  John  Wood.  *  I  am  always 
genuinely  amused,'  she  writes,  *  when  I  act  a  comic  character,  and 
my  laughter  is  frequently  spontaneous.  ...  I  have  noticed  that 
any  point  that  is  made  spontaneously  always  has  an  electric  effect 
upon  the  audience,  if  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene.* 
Take,  now,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough.  *  In  playing 
parts  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  I  feel  that  I  am  Tony  Lumpkin,  and 
feel  myself  "  full  of  laughter."  I  don't  remember  ever  laughing 
until  tears  ran  down  my  face,  but  with  a  good  audiervce  I  have 
laughed  and  enjoyed  myself  as  much  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  real 
situations.'  The  phrase  I  have  italicised  indicates  (hat  Mr. 
Brough  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  reaction  from  the 
audience.  Indeed,  this  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  cases ; 
though  the  ideal  actor  of  the  anti-emotionalists  should  by  rights 
b3  ready,  if  necessary,  to  reel  off  his  thoroughly-mastered  lesson 
before  *  a  churchyard  fjjl  of  gravestones ' — ^to  quote  John  Ryder's 
graphic  description  of  an  irresponsive  house.  *My  heart  is 
as  much  in  laughter  as  in  emotion,'  Mrs.  Bancroft  writes. 
*  Without  a  keen  enjoyment  of  a  comic  situation  my  laughter 
would  be  empty — a  hollow  imitation.  All  acting  must  1^  an 
assumption  at  the  start,  but  as  I  grow  and  advance  with  the  play 
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I  become  more  and  more  influenced  by  its  argument,  and  there- 
fore more  absorbed  in  it.  ...  I  have  laughed  on  the  stage  till 
I  cried,  but  not  as  a  rule.  All  emotions  should  be  guided  by  dis- 
cretion, or  one  would  be  in  constant  hysterics.'  As  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft's irresistible  laugh  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  her  gifts, 
this  testimony  is  extremely  valuable.  Mrs.  Bancroft  also  tells 
how  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  who  l^ad  of  course  studied  her  talent  very 
carefully,  could  detect  in  her  laughter  states  of  feeling  of  which 
she  herself  was  scarcely  conscious.  He  would  come  round  after 
the  performance  and  ask  *  Are  you  not  well  to-night  ? '  *  Yes,  quite 
well,*  Mrs.  Bancroft  (then  Miss  Marie  Wilton)  would  reply. 
*•  There  was  something  the  matter  with  your  laugh,'  he  would 
say — and  on  reflection  Mrs.  Bancroft  would  admit  (what  she  had 
before  scarcely  realised)  that  some  petty  annoyance  had  been  pre- 
occupying her  mind.  So  minute  are  the  differences  between  what 
is  absolutely  true  in  art,  and  what  (to  the  delicate  sense)  is 
perceptibly  false ! 

Mr.  John  Coleman  sends  me  some  interesting  notes  on  this 
point.  He  is  all  for  the  reality  of  laughter  in  such  passages  as  the 
Screen  Scene.  *  I  have  often  gone  on  the  stage,'  he  writes,  '  very 
nervous  and  depressed,  but  have  forgotten  all  my  troubles  by  the 
time  I  have  arrived  at  the  Screen  Scene,  and  have  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  I  am  always  physically 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  and  a  little  angry  with  myself 
for  liking  such  a  cad  as  Charles  proves  himself  to  be  in  this  parti- 
cular situation.'  Mr.  Coleman  has  a  curious  and  very  plausible 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  extraordinary  *  Kch ! '  (like  the 
sound  of  a  saw)  with  which,  according  to  stage  tradition,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  and  Charles  Surface  accompany  the  backward  jerk  of 
their  thumbs  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  little  French 
milliner  behind  the  screen.  Mr.  Coleman  believes  that  the 
original  Sir  Peter  and  Charles  (King  and  Gentleman  Smith)  must 
have  been  very  good  laughers,  and  that  the  absurd  sound  now 
considered  indispensable  must  have  originated  in  the  mechanical 
imitation  by  inferior  actors  of  their  explosions  of  ill- repressed 
merriment.  It  is  certainly  diflScult  to  guess  what  sound  in 
nature  can  have  suggested  the  *  Kch ! '  of  the  traditional  Charles. 
Mr.  Coleman,  too,  relates  a  half-pathetic  anecdote  to  show,  as  he 
says,  *  how  nearly  akin  laughter  is  to  hysteria.'  William  Farren, 
the  celebrated  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  Grandfather 
Whitehead,  made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Sheffield, 
tmder  |4r.  Coleman's  management,      *He  bad   suffered  from 
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paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord,  so  that  his  articulation  was  imperfect 
and  frequently  unintelligible.  Notwithstanding,  he  looked  noble 
and  distinguished,  and  emitted  flashes  of  his  old  fire.  His 
character  was  Sir  Peter,  and  the  Joseph  was  a  veteran  actor  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  had  acted  with  Kean.  When 
the  two  old  gentlemen  commenced  to  laugh  about  the  *  little 
French  milliner,'  the  audience  laugjied  with  them  at  first.  En- 
couraged by  this,  they  went  on  and  on  till  they  became  quite 
hysterical  (producing  a  somewhat  similar  efiTect  on  the  audience) 
and  at  last  collapsed  altogether.  In  vain  the  prompter  prompted ; 
in  vain  I^ady  Teazle  urged  them  to  go  on ;  deuce  a  word  could  they 
utter,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  until  Charles  spoke  without,  and 
sent  the  servant  to  get  Sir  Peter  off.'  This  is  the  only  instance  I 
have  come  across  of  laughter  which  belonged  to  the  business  of  the 
scene  overmastering  the  performer;  and  here,  of  course,  the 
circumstances  were  entirely  abnormal. 

Many  other  artists — I  may  name  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Miss  Alma  Murray,  Miss  Wallis,  Mrs. 
Chippendale,   and  Miss   Genevieve  Ward — believe  that    stage- 
laughter  is  often  genuine ;  and  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  at  first  a 
surprise  to  me.     Every  theatre-goer  must  have  noticed  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  good  laughter  on  the  stage.     Tolerable  pathos 
is  far  commoner  than  even  moderately  convincing  merriment — so 
it  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  and  (I  find)  to  many  other  observers. 
I  imagined  that  the  explanation  of  this  lay  in  the  very  nature  of 
laughter.     Its  causes  and  conditions  are  still  moot  questions,  but 
all  theorists  agree,  I  believe,  in  regarding  suddenness  and  un- 
expectedness of  impression  as  an  almost  essential  factor  in  its 
production.    Hobbes  puts   this   very  strongly  in   a  well-known 
passage.     ^  Forasmuch,'  he  says,  ^  as  the  same  Thing  is  no  more 
ridiculous  when  it  groweth  stale  or  usual,  whatever  it  be  that 
moveth  Laughter  it  must  be  n&w  and  uneacpected,  ...  I  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  Passion  of  Laughter  is  nothing  else  but 
sudden  Olory  arising  from  a  sudden  Conception  of  some  Eminency 
in  ourselves,  by  Comparison  with   the  Infirmity  of  others,  or 
with  our  own  formerly.'     This  analysis,  though  obviously  incom- 
plete, has  usually  been  accepted  as  correct  so  £ir  as  it  goes,  and 
especially  in  its  insistance  on  novelty  as  an  important  element  in 
the   ludicrous.     Diggory,   indeed,  had  laughed   Hhese   twenty 
years '  at  Mr.  Hardcastle's  story  of  the  grouse  in  the  gun-room, 
but  it  was  doubtless  part  of  *  the  constant  service  of  the  antique 
world'  to  suffer  no  amount  of  custom  to  stale  a  patron's  jest. 
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Now  the  jests  of  the  stage,  whether  they  lie  in  dialogue  or  in 
situation,  are  necessarily  stale  to  the  performer ;  and  in  this  fact  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  reason  for  the  infrequency  of  natural  stage- 
laughter.  But  the  answers  I  have  just  summarised  show  that 
stage-laughter  may  be,  and  often  is,  perfectly  natural,  in  the 
sense  of  being  produced  by  no  deliberate  simulative  effort.  From 
this  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  merriment  is  much  less  closely 
restricted  to  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  humour  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  It  seems  to  retain,  in  almost  unimpaired 
activity,  its  original  function  as  a  safety-valve  for  mere  high 
spirits,  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  ludicrous  idea.  If  this 
be  so,  we  may  probably  find  an  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  good 
laughers  on  the  stage  in  the  simple  fact  that  good  laughers  are 
no  less  rare  in  real  life.  We  all  know  men  or  women  who  are 
celebrated  for  a  particularly  pleasant  or  hearty  laugh,  just  as  they 
might  be  for  any  other  uncommon  physical  charm.  The  ordinary 
laugh  of  the  ordinary  man,  if  not  unpletisant,  is  apt  to  be  trivial, 
and  a  laugh  which  would  not  specially  annoy  us  in  real  life 
may  become  exasperating  when  transported  to  the  stage.  Thus, 
what  with  unskilfully  simulated  laughter  and  unpleasant  natural 
laughter,  the  merriment  of  the  scene  becomes,  as  a  whole,  un- 
convincing. It  is  only  exceptional  artists  who  either  simulate 
laughter  to  perfection  or  are  happily  endowed  by  nature  with 
musical  and  infectious  glee. 

VIL 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  my  interrogatory  should  have 
been  worded  so  as  to  show  more  clearly  my  purpose  in  formulating 
them.  They  lead,  in  my  judgment,  to  more  conclusive  results 
than  any  other  set  of  questions;  but  apart  from  the  train  of 
reasoning  which  suggested  them,  they  certainly  appear  trivial 
and  unmeaning.  This  I  should  have  foreseen  and  guarded  against. 
Fortunately,  the  majority  of  my  informants  have  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  believing  that  they  were  not  so  motiveless  as  they 
seemed,  and  have  answered  them  fully  and  interestingly. 

As  the  two  sections  are  identical  in  purpose,  they  may  here 
be  bracketed : — 

4.  Do  you  ever  blush  when  representing  bashfulDesSy  modesty,  or 
shame  ?  or  turn  pale  in  scenes  of  terror  1  or  grow  purple  in  the  face  in 
scenes  of  rage  %  or  have  you  observed  these  physical  manifestations  in 
other  artists  ?  On  leaving  the  stage  after  a  scene  of  terror  or  of  rage, 
can  you  at  once  repress  the  tremor  you  have  been  exhibiting,  and 
restore  your  nerves  and  muscles  to  their  normal  quietude  1 
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5.  A  distingui&hed  actor  informs  me  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
perspiring  freely  while  acting ;  but  that  the  perspiration  variesy  not  so 
much  with  the  physical  exertion  gone  through,  as  with  the  emotion 
experienced.  On  nights  when  he  was  not  'feeling  the  part/  he  has 
played  Othello  '  without  turning  a  hair/  though  his  physical  effort  was 
at  least  as  great  as  on  nights  when  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  Does 
your  experience  tally  with  this  1  Do  you  find  the  fatigue  of  playing  a 
part  directly  proportionate  to  the  physical  exertion  demanded  by  it  %  or 
dependent  on  other  causes  ? 

The  process  of  thought  which  led  up  to  these  questions  was 
this :  The  muscles  of  the  throat  and  even  the  lachrymal  glands 
are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will.  However  strong  a 
probability  we  may  establish,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  prove, 
in  any  given  instance,  that  tears  in  the  eyes  or  in  the  voice  are 
the  result  of  emotion.  But  can  we  find  no  symptoms  of  emotion 
which  are  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  simulated,  and  which  no  one,  even  if  he  could,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  simulate,  because,  being  almost  or  quite  invisi- 
ble, they  do  not  contribute  to  the  illusion  ?  If  such  symptoms  of 
real  emotion  are  found  commonly  to  accompany  the  imagined  emo- 
tion of  the  stage,  will  they  not  prove  a  very  close  analogy,  at 
least,  between  the  two  phenomena  ? 

Blushing  and  pallor  precisely  fulfil  these  requirements.  If 
I  could  hear  (for  instance)  of  any  Rosalind  who  blushes  at  the 
line  *  Alas  the  day  !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and  hose  ? ' 
or  turn  pale  when  she  hears  of  Orlando's  wound,  this  would  prove 
a  very  curious  degree  of  what  may  be  called  physical  identifica- 
tion with  the  character,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  actress  could 
not  possibly  produce  these  changes  by  any  voluntary  efiFort.  It 
it  is  said  of  Baron,  the  pupil  of  Moliere,  that  he  could  change 
colour  at  will,  and  that  he  paled  and  fliushed  again,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  poet's  text,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  verse.  Even  if 
there  be  any  foundation  for  this  story,  we  could  only  regard  such 
a  faculty  as  a  freak  of  nature,  much  more  abnormal  than  (for 
instance)  the  power  of  moving  their  ears  which  some  people 
possess.  In  Mr.  Gilbert's  Comedy  and  Tragedy^  where  Clarice 
breaks  off  her  improvisation  in  an  agony  of  dread,  which  is  mistaken 
by  the  onlookers  for  part  of  her  performance.  Dr.  Choquart  alone 
exclaims  ^  This  is  not  acting.  Her  colour  comes  and  goes ! '  As  a 
medical  man,  the  worthy  doctor  knows  that  these  functions  of  the 
*  vaso-motor  system '  are  quite  involuntary,  and  accordingly  con- 
cludes (rightly  enough  as  it  happens)  that  Clarice's  agony  is  real. 
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But  had  he  examined  into  the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  he 
might  not  have  been  so  confident.  He  would  have  found  that 
imagined  emotion  may,  and  often  does,  approach  so  nearly  to 
reality  as  to  be  accompanied  by  the  very  same  symptoms,  though 
probably  in  a  minor  degree.  Of  this  the  answers  to  my  questions 
leave,  I  think,  no  possible  doubt. 

The  very  fiict  that  the  design  of  these  questions  was  not 
obvious  makes  their  result  all  the  more  conclusive.  So  far  from 
consisting  of  ^  leading  questions,'  Section  4,  at  any  rate,  is  mt«* 
leading.  Almost  all  my  informants  have  misunderstood  its  pur* 
pose,  and  thinking  to  contradict  my  theory,  have  unconsciously 
confirmed  it.  Supposing  me  to  refer  to  volunt€u*y  changes  of 
colour,  they  have  assured  me  that  no  one  can  blush  and  turn 
pale  at  will,  and  that  at  best  it  would  be  useless,  since  the 
changes  would  be  practically  invisible  to  the  audience  by  reason 
of  the  actor's  make-up.  But  the  great  majority  of  them  (at  least 
three-fourths)  have  added  either  that  they  themselves  invoU 
UTUarily  change  colour,  or  that  they  have  seen  others  do  so, 
which  is  precisely  the  point  I  was  aiming  at.  The  allusion,  by 
the  way,  to  the  slow  apoplectic  purpling  which  is  common  in 
scenes  of  rage,  was  a  mistake  on  my  part.  This  eflFect  is  not 
analogous  to  blushing  or  pallor,  for  it  can  be  produced  voluntarily 
and  by  a  comparatively  simple  process  or  trick.  I  have  even 
heard  of  (and  seen)  an  instance  in  which  a  distinguished  actor 
produces,  by  deliberate  device,  a  sudden  and  very  striking  pallor, 
which  is  of  great  value  in  one  particular  situation.  But  this 
effect  depends  upon  abnormal  physical  conditions,  and  does  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  the  general  principle  that  changes  of  colour 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  will. 

First  among  the  witnesses  to  pallor  as  a  possible  effect  of 
mimic  emotion,  I  may  place  one  who,  if  not  a  great  actor,  was  at 
least  a  competent  observer — ^William  Shakespeare,  to  wit.  He 
tells  us  how  the  First  Player  could 

Force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit 

That  at  her  working  all  his  visage  wann*d  ; 

and  he  evidently  thinks  no  worse  of  the  nameless  tragedian  for 
'feeling  his  part'  to  this  degree.  But  on  the  subject  of  pallor 
there  is  little  conflict  of  evidence.  Many  who  have  never 
observed  blushes  on  the  stage,  have  seen  lips  and  cheeks  turn 
white  under  the  make-up,  or  have  been  told  that  their  own  coun- 
tenances  blanch,  in  scenes  of  terror.     *I  have  never  known  my 
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colour  come  and  go,  nor  have  I  ever  noticed  it  in  any  player/ 
writes  Mr.  Forbes  Bobertson;  and  Mr.  Dion  Boucicaolt  notes 
with  decision,  *  No,  never— don't  believe  in  it,'  These  are  almost 
the  only  thoroughgoing  sceptics  on  the  subject  of  pallor.  Others 
(among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal)  admit  that  they  have  noticed  it,  but  regard  it  as 
exceptional.  Mrs.  Kendal  remarks  that  she  once  produced  a  very 
convincing  effect  of  pallor  in  the  Screen  Scene  in  Tht  School  for 
Scandalj  but  as  that  was  due  to  a  mouse  running  up  the  back  of 
the  screen,  it  is  scarcely  a  case  in  point.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  assert  that  the  ^  wanning '  of  the  visage  is  a  common  and 
even  habitual  accompaniment  of  imagined  terror  and  kindred 
emotions.  Among  these  I  may  name  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  Miss  Genevifeve 
Ward,  Miss  Bateman,  Miss  Achurch,  Miss  Dorothy  Dene,  and 
Miss  Maud  Milton.  Mr.  John  Coleman  writes,  *I  have  never 
known  an  artist,  male  or  female,  accustomed  to  the  higher  range 
of  art,  who  was  not  subject  to  these  outward  manifestations  of  the 
inward  emotions;'  and  an  experience  of  forty  years,  in  close 
association  with  most  of  the  leading  actors  of  that  period,  cer- 
tainly entitles  Mr.  Coleman  to  speak  with  authority.  *  I  often 
turn  pale,'  writes  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  *  in  scenes  of  terror  or  great 
excitement.  I  have  been  told  this  many  times,  and  I  can  feel 
myself  getting  very  cold  and  shivering  and  pale  in  thrilling  situa- 
tions.' *  When  I  am  playing  rage  or  terror,'  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
writes,  *  I  believe  I  do  turn  pale.  My  mouth  gets  dry,  my  tongue 
cleaves  to  my  palate.  In  Bob  Acres,  for  instance  (in  the  last 
act),  I  have  to  continually  moisten  my  mouth  or  I  should  become 
inarticulate.  I  have  to  "  swallow  the  lump,"  as  I  call  it.'  This 
testimony  to  the  effect  even  of  comic  terror  is  extremely  curious. 
As  to  blushing,  the  evidence  is  much  less  conclusive,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  peek.  If  laughter  be  ^  a  passion  of  sudden 
glory,'  much  more  is  blushing  an  effulgence  of  sudden  shame. 
A  carefully  rehearsed  humiliation  or  embarrassment  necessarily 
tends  to  lose  the  vividness  which  whips  the  blood  tingling  to  the 
cheeks.  Blushing,  too,  depends  on  a  certain  delicacy  of  the  skin 
which  is  probably  not  fostered  by  the  habitual  use  of  cosmetics. 
Nevertheless  several  of  my  informants  allow  that  they  have 
known  blushes  to  occur,  not  infrequently,  either  in  themselves  or 
others.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  for  instance,  writes :  *  I  remember 
Miss  E^te  Borke's  blush  in  Delicate  Ground — a  charming  flush 
that  suddenly  covered  her  face,  and  gave  wonderful  reality  to  the 
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dcene/  Mr.  John  Drew,  again,  notes  that  he  has  ^  known  a  good 
effect  produced  by  the  sudden,  angry  flushing  of  the  face  after  a 
blow  administered  on  it.'  It  might  be  argued  that  this  flush  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  blow  itself,  apart  from  any  emotional  process 
in  its  recipient ;  but  if  so  the  buffet  must  have  been  unpleasantly 
realistic. 

The  pores  of  the  skin  are  still  more  completely  beyond  volun- 
tary control  than  the  capillary  vessels  which  govern  the  com- 
plexion. We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  perspiration  as  at- 
tendant upon  high  temperature  and  violent  bodily  exertion; 
but  everyone  has  also  heard  of,  if  not  felt,  the  ^  cold  sweat '  of 
terror.  A  like  phenomenon  accompanies  even  the  most  passive 
bodily  agony  and  many  other  forms  of  intense  feeling.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  an  actor  plays  the  same  part  on  two  successive 
evenings,  the  temperature  and  his  physical  exertion  being  the 
same  in  both  cases :  if  on  the  one  night  he  plays  mechanically  and 
without  perspiration,  while  on  the  other  night  he  *  feels  the 
part '  and  perspires  freely,  this  fact  surely  helps  us  to  understand 
the  precise  condition  of  mind  and  body  which  he  designates  as 
^  feeling.'  Since  mere  intellectual  exertion  has  no  tendency  to 
produce  perspiration,  the  emotionless  actor  of  Diderot*s  ideal 
should  perspire  in  exact  proportion  to  the  temperature  and  to  his 
physical  effort.  If  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  it  at  least  follows 
that  few  actors  come  up  to  the  said  ideal. 

The  answers  to  Section  5  are  more  nearly  unanimous  than  any 
other  set  of  answers.  I  may  even  say  that  all  artists  who  have 
had  much  experience  of  emotional  parts  are  absolutely  unanimous. 
^One  is  never  so  exhausted  as  when  acting  well,'  says  Mr. 
Bancroft.  *  Playing  with  the  brain,'  says  Miss  Alma  Murray,  *  is 
far  less  fatiguing  than  playing  with  the  heart.  An  adventuress 
taxes  the  physique  far  less  than  a  sympathetic  heroine.  Mus- 
cular exertion  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  it.'  *  On  a 
bitterly  cold  night  in  America,'  writes  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  *  when 
the  thermometer  has  been  15**  below  zero,  and  I  have  stood  shiver- 
ing at  the  wings  waiting  for  my  entrance  in  Hamlet,  I  have  been 
in  a  profuse  perspiration  before  I  had  half  finished  a  scene.' 
*  Emotion  while  acting/  writes  Mr.  Howe,  *  will  induce  perspira- 
tion much  more  than  physical  exertion.  I  always  perspired  pro- 
fusely while  acting  Joseph  Surface,  which  requires  little  or  no 
exertion.'  Similarly,  Mr.  Herbert  Standing  writes,  *  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  playing  in  The  Man  of  the  World  with  the 
late  Samuel  Phelps,  and  have  seen  him,  while  sitting  quietly 
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in  his  chair,  bathed  in  perspiration/  *I  suffer  from  fatigue/ 
writes  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  *  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
emotion  I  may  have  been  called  upon  to  go  through,  and  not  from 
physical  exertion.'  Mk>>(<layton  tells  me  that  after  playing  Hugh 
Trevor,  a  part  which  demaA9»-<UMinusual  muscular  stiain,  he  has 
been  so  exhausted  that  he  haslain  down  on  the  floor  of  his 
dressing-room  and  said  to  his  dresser,  *  Don^t^eoq^near  me  for  an 
hour ! '  feeling  as  though  he  had  been  thrashed  all^ter.  *  Though 
I  have  played  OtheUo,'  writes  Mr.  Coleman,  *  ever  since  I  was 
seventeen  (at  nineteen  I  had  the  honour  of  acting  the  Moor 
to  Macready's  lago),  husband  my  resources  as  I  may,  this 
is  the  one  part,  the  part  of  pcurts,  which  always  leaves  me 
physically  prostrate.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  pigment 
that  would  stay  on  my  face,  though  I  have  tried  every  preparation 
in  existence.  Even  the  titanic  Edwin  Forrest  told  me  that  he 
was  always  knocked  over  in  Othello,  and  I  have  heard  Charles 
Kean,  Phelps,  Brooke,  Dillon,  say  the  same  thing.  On  the  other 
hand  I  have  frequently  acted  Richard  III.  without  turning  a  hair.Vx' 
It  is  evident  that  the  exceptionally  exhausting  quality  of  Othello 
does  not  lie  in  the  physical  effort  it  demands.  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, and  Richard  III.  must  at  least  equal  it  in  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  we  can  have  no  difBculty  in  recognising  a 
peculiar  poignancy  in  the  emotions  of  the  character,  which  (accord- 
ing to  my  theory)  amply  explains  its  overwhelming  effect.  More 
than  any  other  of  the  great  Shakespearean  characters  (except 
perhaps  King  Lear)  it  must  be  played  with  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head.     Othello*s  head,  in  truth,  was  not  his  strong  point. 

One  or  two  of  my  informants  are  inclined  to  attribute  per- 
spiration and  consequent  fatigue  to  general  nervousness  rather 
than  to  the  special  emotion  of  a  particular  character.  They  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  the  nervous  excitement  of  a  first  night  is  a  noted 
sudorific.  This  argument  would  be  of  great  weight  if  the  symptom 
were  confined  to  first  nights  and  other  peculiarly  nervous  occa- 
sions. But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  actor 
referred  to  in  Section  fi — Mr.  Hermann  Vezin — was  more  nervous 
one  night  than  another ;  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  argue  in  a 
circle  and  describe  as  *  nervousness '  the  very  condition  of  mind 
and  body  which  enables  a  player  to  enter  into  the  emotions  of  his 
part.  It  is  true  that  some  great  actors  have  confessed  to  feeling 
a  certain  nervousness,  amounting  almost  to  stage-lright,  every 
time  they  faced  the  public ;  but  they  have  always  added  that,  the 
first  plunge  once  over,  this  sensation  passes  off.     We  may  readily 
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admit  that  nervousness  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term) 
heightens  the  tendency  to  perspiration  on  special  occasions ;  not 
that  it  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  may  note  that  even  M.  Coquelin, 
that  staunch  disciple  of  Diderot^  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  is 
much  more  fatigued  by  such  a  part  as  Mathis  in  Le  JuifPolonaia 
than  by  characters  h'ke  Brichanteau  in  tfn  Parieien.  He  main- 
tains that  the  difference  is  purely  one  of  physical  exertion,  and 
he,  of  course,  should  be  the  best  authority  on  this  point.  To 
the  spectator,  however,  M.  Coquelin's  eminently  self-restrained 
Mathis  does  not  seem  to  involve  any  great  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular energy. 

William  Abcher. 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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Waiting  for  the  Train. 

THE  Frenchman  who  invented  the  proverb,  ^  Tout  vient  ^  qui 
sait  attendre,'  most  have  been  inspired  by  a  prevision  of 
the  delights  of  railway  travel  in  the  Southern  States.  Savoir 
attendre  is  a  natural  attribute  of  the  genuine  Southerner,  but  it  is 
a  science,  difficult  yet  most  necessary  of  acquirement  to  the 
stranger,  whom  business  or  pleasure  renders  dependent  upon  a 
Southern  railroad.  Waiting  for  the  train  is  an  occupation,  or  a 
want  of  occupation,  which  calls  forth  all  the  resources  of  an 
active  mind,  even  though  the  only  outward  manifestation  is  a 
tendency  to  profanity ;  but  to  the  Southerner,  *bom  tired'  as  they 
say,  it  is  a  soothing  and  congenial  state  of  things.  The  Southern 
negro  on  reaching  the  *  depot '  looks  round  for  a  bale  of  cotton, 
curls  himself  up  on  it,  and  goes  at  once  to  sleep.  The  Southern 
white  seeks  a  spot  where  he  can  sit  with  his  feet  dangling  and 
every  muscle  relaxed,  cuts  himself  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  aban- 
dons himself  to  the  delights  of  ^  whittling '  and  expectoration. 
It  is  only  the  Yankee  or  the  Englishman  who  paces  the  platform 
impatiently,  looks  repeatedly  at  the  clock,  worries  the  ticket-clerk 
with  questions,  and  generally  conducts  himself  as  if  there  were 
more  important  business  on  the  earth  than  waiting  for  the  train. 
It  is  only  by  prolonged  study  and  repeated  experience  that  the 
Yankee  or  the  Englishman  acquires  the  true  Southern  savoir 
attendre. 

The  Fates  recently  ordained  that  we  should  have  a  memorable 
lesson  in  the  art.  The  pupils  were  three  in  number,  the  school- 
room a  small  wooden  hut  standing  a  few  feet  from  the  track  of 
the  Florida  ami  North  Pole  R.R,,  which,  like  many  other  enter- 
prises in  that  part  of  the  world,  started  out  once  on  a  time  to  open 
up  vast  tracts  of  unsettled  country,  and  has  as  yet  failed  to  ^make 
connection.'  The  surroundings  were  not  cheerful.  The  hut 
aforesaid,  a  platform  some  ten  yards  in  length,  raised  only  an  inch 
or  so  above  the  ground,  a  siding  on  which  stood  three  or  four  great 
freight  cars,  loaded— so  our  noses  told  us— with  *  fertilizer'  of  some 
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peculiarly  offensive  kind,  a  long  straight  stretch  of  iron  road, 
reaching  without  curve,  bridge,  or  anything  else  to  relieve  its 
monotony,  far  beyond  the  limit  of  sight  in  either  direction,  a  rough 
buggy  track  through  the  sand,  losing  itself  fifty  yards  off  among 
the  trees  and  wire-grass,  and   everywhere  else  pines — pines-— 
pines.    Flatwoods  Station  was  certainly  not  an  eUgible  situation, 
and  as,  moreover,  we  were  the  only  three  passengers,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ticket-clerk,  the  only  human  beings  within  a 
considerable  radius  of  the  spot,  as  our  train  was  already  some  two 
hours  overdue,  and  as  the  shadows  were  rapidly  gathering  over 
the  forest,  and  the  winter  night  rapidly  closing  in  upon  us,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  we  grew  gloomy  and  impatient.    We  had 
driven  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  plantation  on  which  we  had 
been  shooting  quail  and  duck  for  a  fortnight  past  with  its  hospit- 
able owner,  and  had  let  the  darkey  who  drove  us  start  homewwis 
inmiediately  on  our  arrival  at  the  station.    Betum  thither  was, 
therefore,  impossible,  and  we  had  already  discussed  and  negatived 
the  notion  of  supper  and  beds  at  the  little  village  a  mile  away 
through  the  woods,  having  no  reason  to  suppose  that  to-morrow's 
trains  would  be  any  more  punctual  than  to-day's.     But  human 
endurance  has  its  limits,  and  as  the  crimson  of  sunset  began  to 
fade  from  the  sky,  and  darkness  fell  on  us  with  no  twilight  in- 
terval to  mitigate  the  gloom,  Dick  looked  up  from  his  abstracted 
contemplation  of  the  fire  of  pine  logs,  and  eaid  once  more: 

*  Boys,  what's  to  be  done  ? ' 

*  Done  ?  '  echoed  Moriarty  sarcastically.  *  Haven't  we  done 
nothing  here  with  all  our  might  for  the  last  three  hours,  and  now 
you're  wanting  to  do  something  else  ?  Faith,  Dick,  you're  too 
energetic  by  half! ' 

*  Shut  up  fooling,  Pat,'  replied  Dick,  *  and  let's  make  up  our 
minds  one  way  or  other.  Are  you  going  to  wait  all  night  for 
this  confounded  train,  or  shall  we  take  our  chance  to-morrow?' 

*  I  thought  we  had  agreed  to  stick  to  our  colours,'  said  I. 

*  YcB,  two  hours  ago,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  the 
train  coming  in  reasonable  time.  But  here  we  are,  with  night 
coming  on,  and  a  mighty  poor  chance  of  supper  at  W ,  if  in- 
deed we  ever  get  there.' 

*  What  better  chance  is  there  to-morrow  if  we  stay  over  ? '  I 
asked.  *  Look  at  the  time-table  just  over  your  head,  Pat,  and  tell 
us  when  is  the  first  train  in  the  morning.' 

<  Flatwoods,  3.22  a.m.,'  said  Moriarty,  glancing  at  the  paper. 

<  And  the  next?' 
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*  Four  P.M. ;  the  very  one  we're  waiting  for ! ' 

*  What !  only  two  trains  in  the  day  ? ' 

*  Only  two,'  answered  Pat. 

At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard,  leisurely  sauntering 
along  the  platform,  and  the  station  clerk  came  into  the  semicircle 
of  firelight.  It  was  about  an  hour  since  last  he  had  looked  in  on 
us,  and  meanwhile  he  had  been  setting  one  or  two  quail- traps  in 
the  adjacent  woods. 

*  Any  signs  of  the  train  yet  ?  '  asked  Dick,  despondently. 
The  new  comer  merely  shook  his  head,  and   deposited  a 

mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  among  the  glowing  logs. 
^  Is  it  generally  as  much  behind  time  as  this  ? ' 

*  Pretty  much,  this  time  of  year,*  was  the  reply. 

^  Then  travellers  hereabouts  must  need  a  fine  stock  of  patience/ 
grumbled  Dick. 

*  You  bet  they  do,'  replied  the  clerk  grimly.  *  You  see,  if 
'tisn't  one  thing  'tis  another.  There's  a  snowdrift  on  one  of  the 
Northern  roads,  or  a  flood  in  the  South,  or  a  bridge  gone,  or 
something  makes  the  mails  miss  connection,  and  so  folks  down 
here  get  left.  It's  just  dollars  to  cents  against  any  train  being  on 
time  here  before  next  summer.' 

We  all  looked  rather  blank,  and,  no  one  having  a  remark  to 
offer,  the  clerk  sauntered  into  his  office  at  the  further  end  of  the 
shed,  leaving  us  to  resmne  our  exhilarating  occupation  of  watching 
the  fire. 

*  Well,  boys,  how  is  it  to  be  ? '  again  queried  Dick  after  an 
interval. 

*  I  vote  we  wait  it  out  to-night,*  said  I. 

*  And  devil  a  cent  do  I  care  what  we  do,'  said  Pat.  *  Spin  a 
quarter,  one  of  you,  and  settle  it  that  way.' 

*  What  do  you  say,  Dick  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Oh,  I'm  willing,'  he  replied. 
The  quarter  was  produced. 

*  Heads  we  go  on  to-night,  tails  we  stop  over,'  paid  I,  tossing 
the  coin.  It  fell  head  uppermost,  and  with  a  grunt  Dick  acqui- 
esced in  the  decision. 

Presently  the  clerk  reappeared  and  sti*olled  up  to  the  fire.  It 
was  now  quite  dark,  and  pretty  cold  out  of  doors,  but  a  fresh  billet 
of  ^  light  wood '  threw  a  cheerful  blaze  across  the  hut. 

*  Say,  gentlemen,'  quoth  the  clerk,  *  are  you  all  fixed  up  to  go 
East  to-night  ? ' 

<  We  are,'  replied  Pat,  *  if  it  please  Providence  ^nd  the  raihro^d 
company  to  funush  us  the  meai^s.' 
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•  *  Well,  I  reckon  there's  no  need  for  me  to  stop  here.  There'll 
be  no  tickets  wanted  now,  and  there's  no  one  expected  on  the  cars 
or  there'd  'a  been  somebody  down  to  meet  the  train  before  now.  I 
might  as  well  go  home  to  supper,  I  guess.' 

^  All  right,'  said  Dick ;  ^  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  iSnding  the 
fire  out  when  you  come  back.    We'll  see  to  that  for  our  own 


The  clerk  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  apologetically : 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  I  kinder  hate  to  make  you  uncomfortable, 
but  I'm  bound  to  lock  up  before  I  go.  Of  course,  I  must  stay 
right  here  if  you  insist,  but  there's  no  call  for  me  to  stay  if  you 
wouldn't  mind  just  camping  out  till  the  cars  come  along.  It 
can't  be  very  long  now,  and  I  can  give  you  wood  to  make  up  a 
good  fire  out  on  the  track.' 

If  we  had  looked  blank  before,  we  must  have  looked  ten  times 
blanker  at  this  proposal,  and  the  clerk,  perceiving  that  there  was 
a  spirit  of  opposition  in  Dick's  eye,  diplomatically  withdrew  to  the 
outer  regions,  leaving  us  to  discuss  the  question  in  aimera. 

Dick  watched  the  retreating  form  till  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 
Then,  slowly  removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  remarked : 

*  Well,  for  good  solid  comfort  commend  me  to  travelling  on 
the  Florida  and  North  Pole,  and  for  barefaced  cheek  to  the  officials 
of  that  delightful  road.' 

*  Faith,  you've  hit  it  there,'  said  Pat ;  *  but,  after  all,  it  isn't 
his  fault  the  train's  late,  and  we  can't  keep  that  poor  devil  out  of 
the  bosom  of  his  family  all  night  just  for  our  convenience.' 

*  Business  is  business,'  replied  Dick,  doggedly, '  and  though  I 
grant  it  isn'^  his  &ult,  still  he's  the  only  official  within  reach,  and 
we've  got  to  take  it  out  of  him.  Indeed,  I'm  not  sure  that  we 
oughtn't  to  lynch  him,  pour  encourager  lea  autrea.* 

*  I  wonder  what  he'd  take  to  forget  to  lock  up  for  once  ?  * 
I  suggested. 

*  No  go,'  replied  Dick.  *  These  American  railway  men  am't 
like  ours,  and  the  offer  of  a  tip  to  anyone  but  a  baggage  smasher 
is  an  insult  which  nothing  but  blood  can  wipe  out.  Therefore, 
let's  lynch  him  first,  and  take  the  key  into  our  own  hands  after* 
wards.' 

*  Where's  that  quarter  ? '  said  Pat.  *  Let  the  fickle  goddess 
decide  for  us  once  more.  Now  then,  heads  we  camp  out,  tails  w© 
keep  our  friend  from  his  supper.' 

Up  went  the  coin,  and  again  it  fell  head  uppermost.  We  gazed  at 
it  in  silence,  Dick's  face  assuming  an  almost  mutinous  expressioUt 
At  this  moment  the  clerk  reappeared. 
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*  Where's  your  wood  pile  ? '  queried  Pat,  clearing  for  action  by 
seizing  his  overcoat  and  valise. 

The  clerk,  with  a  face  expressive  of  intense  satisfaction,  hurried 
out,  and  presently  returned  with  a  big  armful  of  pine-knots, 
some  of  which  he  built  up  artistically  by  the  side  of  the  track 
ready  for  lighting.  Then  taking  a  blazing  log  from  the  fire  in  the 
hut,  he  inserted  it  cunningly  among  the  knots,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  whole  mass  was  a  perfect  bonfire.  Spreading  a  couple  of  rugs 
on  the  ground,  and  with  our  handbags  as  seats,  we  soon  had  an 
extemporised  camp,  minus  the  tent.  The  clerk,  who  had  again 
disappeared  into  the  darkness,  presently  returned  bearing  a  tin 
pail  full  of  water,  which  he  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Dick 
regarded  it  with  a  look  of  extreme  disgust. 

*  Do  you  suppose  we're  going  to  sit  out  here  and  indulge  in  a 
wild  orgy  over  a  bucket  of  water  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Well,  no,'  replied  the  clerk.  *  But  you'll  want  the  water  all 
the  same.  When  you  see  her  head-light,  one  of  you  take  a  lighted 
pine-knot  and  just  wave  it  for  the  train  to  stop,  and  one  of  the 
others  kindly  throw  that  water  over  the  fire.  You  see  there's  a 
freight  train  comes  along  here  in  the  night,  and  if  the  engineer 
was  to  see  the  fire  he'd  think  it  was  a  signal,  and  pull  up  here, 
and  I'd  get  into  trouble  for  it  afterwards.' 

*  All  right,'  we  assented. 

^  Anything  else  I  can  do  for  you,  gentlemen,  before  I  go  ? ' 

*  Not  unless  you've  got  a  pack  of  cards  handy,'  said  Dick. 
The  clerk  retired  to  his  sanctum,  and  after  a  short  interval 

returned  with  an  ancient  pack,  with  which  he  was  perhaps  wont 
to  divert  his  lonely  hours  in  a  game  of  solitaire. 

<  This  is  the  only  deck  I've  got,  gentlemen,'  he  said  apolo- 
getically, *  and  it  seems  to  be  one  short ;  but  if  you  don't  want  to 
play  euchre  there's  the  joker  to  stand  for  the  missing  card.  Just 
leave  them  by  the  door  there  when  your  train  comes  along,'  he 
added,  and  putting  an  extra  log  or  two  on  the  fire,  and  wishing 
us  good  night,  he  vanished  along  the  sandy  track  through  the 
forest. 

For  a  time  nothing  disturbed  the  silence  save  the  crackle  of 
the  burning  logs  and  the  ceaseless  chirp  of  the  tree  crickets  and 
katydids  among  the  pines.  Dick  gazed  gloomily  into  the  fire. 
Pat  whistled  a  jig  beneath  his  breath,  and  I  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out westwards  in  the  vain  hope  of  espying  the  wished-for  head- 
light. 

*  Fine  opportunity  this  for  Mark  Tapley  I '  q,t  last  exclaimed 
Dick. 
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*There'd  be  some  credit  in  being  jolly  under  these  circum- 
stances.' 

*  Try  it,  old  boy,'  responded  Pat  cheerily.  *  What  do  you  say 
to  a  game  of  Nap  ? ' 

Dick  rose  and  shook  himself.  Pat  opened  his  bag  and  pro* 
duced  a  flask,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  party,  and  then 
gathering  into  a  closer  triangle  we  lighted  our  pipes,  dealt  out  the 
cards,  and  were  soon  as  merry  as  sand-boys.  Eight  o'clock  passed 
unnoticed,  and  it  was  almost  an  hour  later  when  Dick  suddenly 
threw  down  his  cards  and  rose,  exclaiming : 

^  By  Jove,  it's  getting  colder.  The  vrind  has  got  round  to  the 
north.' 

*  Chuck  on  some  more  wood,  Pat,'  said  I.  And  Pat  threw  two 
or  three  more  knots  from  the  pile  at  his  side  on  to  the  glowisg 
embers. 

*  I  vote  we  try  a  little  exercise,'  said  he.  *  A  quarter  of  a 
mile's  trot  down  the  track  and  back  again  will  set  our  blood  circu- 
lating again.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  rugs  were  kicked  oflf  our  feet 
and  we  started  abreast,  stumbling  a  little  over  the  cross-ties,  but 
recovering  ourselves  and  plodding  resolutely  on.  We  had  not 
stopped  to  think  of  the  direction  we  took,  and  had  started  east- 
wards. But  our  career  was  suddenly  checked  when  we  were  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  our  fire  by  the  echo  of  a  long  gruff 
whistle  among  the  pine  trees.  In  an  instant  we  wheeled  round, 
and  there  in  the  distance  was  the  bright  head-light  rapidly  bear- 
ing down  upon  us.  With  a  wild  whoop,  half  joy,  half  dismay,  we 
started  for  the  fire.  It  was  aauve  qui  peut  Putting  on  our 
best  pace,  regardless  of  cross-ties  and  all  impediments,  we  tore 
up  to  our  campino^  ground.  Pat  reached  it  first,  the  train  being 
then  only  a  few  lengths  from  the  platform,  and  seizing  a  torch 
from  the  fire  he  set  off"  again,  brandishing  his  pine-knot  over  his 
head,  in  the  direction  of  the  train.  Dick  made  for  the  pail,  and 
in  a  moment  the  fire  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  steaming,  sputter- 
ing ashes.  I  grabbed  Pat's  and  my  own  impedimenta,  and  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  calling  to  Dick  as  I  went  to  secure  his  bag 
and  rug.  Meanwhile  the  engineer  had  caught  sight  of  the  signal, 
and  shut  off"  steam,  and  we  could  hear  the  grinding  of  the  break 
upon  the  wheels.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  thundering  echoes. 
Pat  flung  down  his  flambeau  and  raced  back  to  rejoin  us  on  the 
platform.  All  was  darkness  save  for  the  glow  of  the  slowly  ap- 
proaching head-light  on  our  expectant  faces,  when  suddenly,  to 
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our  horror,  the  whistle  sounded  a  sharp  *  toot-toot ! '  the  fierce 
snorting  of  the  steam  recommenced,  and  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  a 
long  train  of  freight  cars  dashed  past  us,  shaking  the  ground 
under  our  feet,  and  rousing  a  myriad  echoes  in  the  woods.  Another 
minute  and  nothing  was  visible  save  the  tail-light,  fast  disappear- 
ing in  the  distance. 

It  was  too  dark  for  us  to  see  one  another's  faces,  but  the  air 
must  have  smelt  sulphurous  as  we  gave  expression  to  our  chagrin. 
Even  Fat's  sunny  temper  was  not  proof  against  such  a  disappoint- 
ment as  this.  Our  fire  was  irremediably  ^  doused,'  our  game  of 
Nap  hopelessly  broken  up,  and  without  another  word  we  silently 
collected  our  belongings,  by  the  aid  of  a  wax-match,  and  turned 
our  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

We  had  hardly  moved  twenty  paces  firom  the  platform  when 
we  were  brought  up  all  standing  by  an  exclamation  firom  Pat. 

*  Hark ! '  said  he. 

We  stood  in  attitudes  of  attention,  and  presently  a  low, 
rumbling  sound  came  from  the  far  distance. 

*  Pooh  !  it's  only  that  jolly  freight  train,'  growled  Dick.  *  Let's 
get  on,  or  we  shan't  reach  the  village  before  morning.' 

Pat  had  stepped  back  to  the  track,  and  was  gazing  intently 
westwards. 

*  Hurroo,  boys !     She's  coming  at  last ! '  he  cried. 

In  a  moment  we  were  full  of  life  again.  A  pine-knot  was 
found,  and  one  or  two  chips  hastily  cut  firom  it,  to  which  Dick 
applied  a  match,  and  succeeded  in  kindling  a  blaze.  A  brace  of 
torches  were  quickly  thrust  into  the  flame.  They  sputtered  a 
little,  then  caught,  and  in  another  moment  were  burning  brightly. 
Pat  executed  a  frantic  war-dance,  waving  the  burning  wood  over 
his  head.  The  whistle  sounded,  the  train  slackened  speed,  rolled 
slowly  alongside  the  platform,  and  stopped.  With  a  gasp  of  relief 
we  once  more  seized  our  traps,  and  climbed  eagerly  to  the  plat>- 
form  of  the  smoking-car.  *A11  aboard,'  shouted  the  conductor, 
pulling  his  bell.  The  engine  snorted,  the  wheels  began  to  revolve, 
and  at  last  our  long  patience  was  rewarded. 

Dick  turned  and  shook  his  fist  savagely  in  the  direction  of  the 
fast  receding  hut. 

*  May  I  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,'  said  he,  *  if  ever 
the  Fates  catch  me  again  at  Flatwoods  Station,  waiting  for  the 
train  I ' 
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I  CALL  it  a  queer  business  because,  on  taking  an  impartial  and 
dispassionate  review  of  the  events,  which  I  am  very  well  able 
to  do,  I  still  consider  it  so.  Lady  Pontefract  and  others  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  acuteness  may  say  that  the  whole  thing  was 
as  clear  as  dayhght  from  start  to  finish ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
that.  I  don't  know  that  it  ended  exactly  as  it  had  always  been 
intended  to  end ;  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  certain  persons 
did  not  find  themselves  compelled  by  certain  circumstances  to 
change  their  plan  of  campaign  in  the  very  thick  of  the  action,  so 
to  speak;  and  although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I 
was  to  some  extent  taken  in — what  honest  gentleman  is  not  taken 
in  when  women  are  pleased  to  match  their  wits  against  his  ? — I 
must  nevertheless  venture  to  doubt  whether  my  original  reading 
of  the  situation  was  altogether  erroneous.  However,  I  will  un- 
fold my  simple  tale,  and  then  everybody  can  form  his  or  her 
judgment  upon  it. 

It  began  with  Mrs.  Somers's  visit  to  me  one  fine  afternoon  last 
September.  I  had  only  just  got  back  from  quarter  sessions,  and 
was  smoking  a  quiet  cigar  in  my  den,  when  a  small  pony-carriage, 
driven  by  a  lady,  flashed  past  my  windows  and  pulled  up  at  the 
front  door.  The  bell  rang,  and  presently — for  I  was  sitting,  as  I 
often  do  in  warm  weather,  with  the  door  open — I  heard  the 
colloquy  which  ensued  between  the  strange  lady  and  my  butler. 

*  Is  Sir  Richard  North  at  home  ?'  a  very  pleasant  and  musical 
voice  inquired. 

*  Miss  North  is  out  riding,  ma'am,'  replied  that  idiot  Brooks  in 
his  most  solemn  manner  and  with  a  distinct  accent  of  reproof. 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry !     But  perhaps  Sir  Richard  is  in  ?' 

*  I  will  inquire,  ma'am,'  says  Brooks  more  solemnly  than  ever. 
And  then  I  heard  him  creaking  slowly  along  the  passage. 

*  A  lady  who  says  she  wishes  to  see  you,  Sir  Richard,'  he 
announced,  as  he  halted  upon  the  threshold. 
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*  Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  show  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Brooks  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  leaving  ladies  standing 
in  the  hall?'  I  asked  a  little  sharply,  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  irritates  me  more  than  another  it  is  the  impertinent  habit 
that  my  servants  have  got  into  of  treating  me  as  though  I  could 
not  be  trusted  within  a  mile  of  a  petticoat.  Goodness  knows  I 
have  annoyances  enough  of  that  kind  to  submit  to  at  the  hands 
of  one  whom  my  amiable  and  perhaps  rather  weak  temperament 
has  converted  from  the  respectful  daughter  that  she  ought  to  be 
into  the  tyrannical  despot  that  she  is.  It  is  really  intolerable 
that  one  should  be  shepherded  by  one's  butler. 

Brooks  withdrew  silently ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  called 
him  back  and  said,  as  I  threw  my  cigar  out  of  the  window, 
'  Perhaps  you  had  better  ask  the  lady  to  come  in  here,  not  into 
the  drawing-room.' 

I  had  reasons  for  giving  this  order,  which  I  will  explain  later 
on.  Of  course  it  sounds  rather  unceremonious  to  invite  a  strange 
lady  into  a  room  impregnated  with  tobacco  smoke ;  but,  all  things 
considered,  I  really  couldn't  help  it;  and  my  visitor,  who  was 
announced  as  ^  Mrs.  Somers,'  cut  short  my  apologies  in  a  most 
charming  and  friendly  manner.  In  fact,  she  actually  forced  me 
to  light  another  cigar,  declaring  that  she  would  go  away  without 
stating  her  business  unless  I  did  so. 

*  For,'  said  she,  *  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  called 
upon  a  matter  of  business.  It  is  most  irregular,  I  know ;  I  ought 
to  have  waited  until  Miss  North  became  aware  of  my  existence 
and  left  cards — that  is,  if  I  may  venture  to  assume  that  she  would 
have  done  so  eventually;  but ' 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Somers,'  I  interrupted,  *  it  is  we  who  ought  to 
apologise  to  you  for  having  been  so  inexcusably  remiss.  My 
daughter  and  I  were  quite  aware  that  you  had  taken  Southbank 
Cottage,  and  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  circum- 
stance, and  were  quite  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance ;  but  somehow  or  other  one's  days  are  so  filled 
up,  even  down  here  in  the  depths  of  the  country.' 

She  murmured  something  about  <  so  very  kind  of  you.*  *  But,' 
she  continued,  *  delighted  as  I  shall  be  to  know  Miss  North,  I 
have  taken  this  liberty  because  I  was  so  very  anxious  to  see  youy 
Sir  Richard,  and  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you.  You  have  an  only 
daughter,  and  perhaps  that  may  enable  you  to  sympathise  a  little 
with  the  mother  of  an  only  son.  And  I  think  you  must  have 
known  my  poor  husband.    Was  he  not  in  the  Guards  with  you?' 
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Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  I  remembered  him.  It  is  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years  since  I  retired  from  the  Guards,  and  one 
doesn't  necessarily  know  every  oflBcer  in  every  regiment  of  that 
brigade.  However,  I  didn't  want  to  chill  her— for  she  was  really 
a  very  pretty  woman,  and  her  manner  was  most  agreeable — so  I 
replied  hastily,  *0h,  dear  me,  yes;  Somers,  to  be  sure!  Poor 
fellow  I  Yes,  yes.'  Which,  I  flatter  myself,  was  polite,  without 
being  precisely  untruthful. 

Thus  encouraged,  she  proceeded  to  state  what  she  wanted  of 
me.  She  had,  it  appeared,  a  son  who  had  failed  in  his  preliminary 
examination  for  the  army,  as  why  shouldn't  he  ?  Many  excellent 
men  do  fail  in  those  senseless  and  abominable  examinations. 
However,  he  had  been  got  into  a  West  India  regiment,  and  had 
served  two  years  with  it,  and  had  now  come  home  to  be  trans- 
ferred, as  she  hoped,  to  the  cavalry.  But  the  difficulty  was  this. 
She  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  the  authorities  meant  gazetting 
him  to  the  99th  Dragoon  Guards,  who  were  at  that  time  stationed 
in  India,  whereas  she  had  set  her  heart,  and  he  had  set  his  heart, 
upon  his  joining  the  26th  Lancers.  Now  the  26th  Lancers,  as  it 
hapi)ened,  were  then  quartered  at  Torchester,  which  is  within  a 
drive  of  our  neighbourhood ;  so  that  if  her  ambition  and  her  son's 
could  be  gratified,  it  would, as  she  said,  be  ^almost  too  delightful.' 

Why,  in  a  matter  requiring  such  delicate  handling  and  such 
powerful  interest  as  this,  did  she  apply  for  assistance  to  me,  of  all 
men  in  the  world — a  simple  country  squire,  with  no  influence,  or 
at  all  events  none  worth  mentioning,  in  high  places  ?  My  tongue 
did  not  put  this  question,  but  possibly  my  eyes  did ;  for  she  replied : 

*  Oh,  Sir  Richard,  I'm  quite  sure  you  can  manage  it,  if  you 
will.  Everybody  knows  how  popular  you  are  and — and  respected ' 
(I  am  afraid  she  did  hesitate  a  second  before  bringing  out  this 
last  epithet),  *  and  a  word  or  two  from  you  at  the  War  Office  or 
the  Horse  Guards  would  go  such  a  very  long  way ! ' 

Now  I  know  perfectly  well  that  every  man  who  reads  this  will 
smile  and  think  that  he  himself  would  have  been  rather  displeased 
than  otherwise  by  such  undisguised  flattery;  but  I  know  quite 
equally  well  that  he  wouldn't  have  been  in  the  least  displeased. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  dislike  flattery ;  and  besides,  there 
was  a  germ  of  truth  in  what  Mrs.  Somers  asserted.  I  don't  say 
that  there  was  more  than  a  germ ;  but  a  germ  there  was,  and  I 
consider  that  I  was  quite  justified  in  telling  her  that  if  the  thing 
could  be  done  I  could  do  it. 

So  she  thanked  me  warmly,  and  then  I  expressed  the  surprise, 
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almost  amountiog  to  incredulity,  that  I  felt  at  her  having  a 
grown-up  son,  and  she  responded  by  a  very  neat  tu  quoque^  and  I 
was  thinking  about  offering  her  a  cup  of  tea,  when  she  jumped  up 
and  said  she  really  mustn't  keep  her  poor  little  pony  standing  any 
longer. 

I  did  not  press  her  to  stay  quite  as  urgently  as  I  might  have  done 
if  I  had  not  been  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  Alma  return 
from  her  ride.  I  mentioned  just  now  that  I  am  the  humble  slave 
of  my  daughter  Alma.  Of  course  I  ought  never  to  have  allowed 
myself  to  become  so;  but  there  it  is.  She  established  her 
authority  over  mei  when  she  was  still  quite  a  child,  and  a  young 
lady  of  nineteen  who  has  had  her  head  from  childhood  is,  as  most 
people  will  admit,  no  longer  amenable  to  discipline  or  even 
control. 

Not  that  Alma's  yoke  has  ever  weighed  very  heavily  upon  me, 
save  at  one  point ;  but  upon  that  one  point  she  has  from  the  first 
made  it  clear  that  she  will  stand  no  trifling,  and  she  has  been  as 
obstinate  and  unreasonable  about  it  as  women  invariably  are  when 
they  take  some  absurd  notion  into  their  heads.  No  apprehension 
could  possibly  have  been  more  absurd  or  groundless  than  that  of 
my  giving  my  daughter  a  stepmother.  I  am  far  too  appreciative 
of  the  society  of  ladies  generally  to  contemplate  such  a  step ; 
added  to  which,  I  have  no  fancy  for  living  in  a  hornets'  nest. 
Alma,  however,  says  that  x>eople  very  often  do  things  that  they 
have  never  contemplated,  and  declares  that  I  am  yielding  and  easily 
talked  over — which  may  be  true ;  she  ought  to  know.  But  when 
she  goes  on  to  aver  that  I  am  still  young,  that  I  am  handsome  in 
person,  that  I  am  notoriously  well  off,  and  that  consequently  every 
unmarried  woman  in  the  county  is  prepared  to  set  her  cap  at  me, 
she  is  talking  the  purest  nonsense.  True,  I  am  not  much  more 
than  forty  years  of  age ;  but  any  good  looks  that  I  may  once  have 
possessed  have,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  faded  long  ago,  like  the  last 
rose  of  summer ;  and  as  for  my  being  well  off — is  it  likely  that 
any  owner  of  land  can  be  well  off  in  these  hard  times  ?  I  learnt 
many  years  back,  though,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  breath  to  talk 
common  sense  to  the  sex  which  we  only  designate  as  '  fair '  because 
it  would  be  so  rude  to  employ  the  opposite  term.  One  can  but 
bow  to  their  arbitrary  behests  and  endeavour  to  circumvent  them ; 
and  that  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  I  am  a 
singularly  unlucky  man.  Of  course  Alma  came  cantering  up  the 
avenue  just  as  Mrs.  Somers  was  driving  down  it,  and  of  course  I 
had  to  submit  to  a  severe  catechising  immediately  afterwards. 
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*  Buainegs !  *  says  Alma,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  little  golden- 
haired  head ;  *  I  really  don't  understand  what  business  any  lady 
— and  a  total  stranger  too — could  have  in  your  study.'  (How  like 
that  wretch  Brooks  to  have  told  her  that  he  had  shown  Mrs. 
Somera  into  my  study !) 

'  My  dear,'  I  replied  mildly,  *  it  appears  possible  that  there 
may  be  still  just  a  few  things  in  the  world  which  you  don't 
understand.' 

The  fact  is  that  when  I  vetoed  the  drawing-room  I  had  quite 
forgotten  that  the  pony-chaise  was  en  Evidence  at  the  door; 
so  simple-minded  am  I  and  incapable  of  deceiving  the  veriest 
infant. 

Alma  rejoined  that  she  might  be  very  foolish  and  very  inex- 
perienced, but  that  she  did  think  she  had  intelligence  enough  to 
understand  what  a  young  and — well,  some  people  might  call  her 
a  rather  good-looking  widow,  meant  by  forcing  her  way  into  the 
house  of  a  neighbour  to  whom  she  had  not  even  been  introduced. 

I  humbly  pointed  out  that  this  assertion  of  my  daughter's  was 
a  direct  contradiction  of  her  previous  one ;  but  she  said  that  was 
mere  quibbling;  so  it  seemed  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  tell  her 
the  truth,  though  I  had  little  hope  that  she  would  believe  it. 

By  good  luck,  it  chanced  that  she  herself  was  in  possession  of 
a  &ct  which  to  some  extent  vindicated  my  veracity.  '  Mrs. 
Somers  really  has  a  son,'  she  remarked  meditatively ;  '  I  met  him 
last  month  when  I  was  staying  with  the  Whartons.  I  never  thought 
until  now  of  his  being  any  relation  of  the  Mrs.  Somers  at  South- 
bank  Cottage ;  but  of  course  it  must  be  the  same,  for  I  remember 
his  telling  me  that  he  had  been  in  a  West  India  regiment  and 
was  in  hopes  of  getting  into  the  cavalry  shortly.' 

*  In  that  case,'  I  observed,  *  you  will  perhaps  now  admit  that 
Mrs.  Somers  might  have  come  to  see  me  upon  business.' 

Alma  shook  her  head  and  looked  doubtfiil.  ^  That  only  shows,' 
she  replied,  ^  that  Mrs.  Somers  had  an  excuse  for  coming  to  see 
you ;  she  can't  have  supposed  that  you  had  any  power  to  transfer 
her  son  from  one  regiment  into  another.' 

It  is  an  old  story  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
try, nor  any  hero  heroic  to  his  valet.  If  I  have  some  trifling 
political  and  social  influence,  my  daughter  would  naturally  be  the 
last  person  to  give  me  credit  for  anything  of  the  sort ;  nor  did  I 
attempt  to  insist  upon  it.  I  simply  said:  ^A  widow  and  an 
orphan  have  appealed  to  me  for  help ;  that,  I  think,  is  enough. 
I  shall  certainly  do  what  little  I  can  to  be  of  use  to  them,  and 
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you  will  oblige  me,  Alma,  if  you  will  call  at  Souihbank  Cottage 
some  day  soon.' 

And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  reply  of  that  impertinent  girl 
was :  *  If  the  widow  had  had  a  snub  nose  and  grey  hair  she  would 
have  appealed  in  vain.  But  she  shall  be  duly  called  upon.  She 
evidently  doesn't  mean  to  be  ignored,  and  as  she  will  probably 
come  here  again  to  discuss  business  before  long,  I  had  better  be 
upon  speaking  terms  vrith  her,  I  suppose.' 

I  had  to  go  up  to  London  the  next  day  to  buy  some  cartridges, 
as  well  as  to  attend  to  other  matters  of  more  or  less  importance. 
I  mentioned  this  to  Alma  at  breakfisist,  and  she  smiled  in  a  demure 
and  rather  provoking  way  which  is  habitual  to  her,  but  abstained 
from  any  verbal  comment.  Being  in  town,  I  naturally  looked  up 
some  official  friends  of  mine  to  see  whether  anything  could  be 
done  for  young  Somers,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
no  fuss  was  likely  to  be  made  about  the  request  which  I  had  to 
make«  There  was,  it  seemed,  a  vacancy  in  the  26th  Lancers,  to 
which  corps,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  Mr.  Somers  would  have 
been  gazetted  without  my  intervention ;  but  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  avow  this  in  so  many  words  to  his  mother,  at  whose  house  I 
stopped  on  my  way  home  from  the  station,  and  who  kindly  re- 
freshed me  with  a  cap  of  tea.  I  did,  however,  do  my  best  to 
convince  her  that  she  was  far  too  profuse  in  her  expressions  of 
gratitude.  How  could  I  help  it  if  she  would  insist  upon  calling 
me  her  benefactor,  and  wishing  with  clasped  hands  and  tears  in 
her  eyes  (upon  my  honour  and  conscience  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes)  that  she  could  do  anything,  anything  to  show  how  thankful 
she  was  to  me  for  my  great  kindness. 

I  am  a  very  tender-hearted  man,  and  it  grieves  me  beyond 
measure  to  see  a  lady  in  tears.  To  relieve  the  strain  of  the  situa- 
tion and  give  a  lighter  tone  to  our  intercourse,  I  responded  in  my 
best  manner :  *  Mrs.  Somers,  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word  and 
ask  a  favour  of  you  at  once.  What  day  will  you  come  and  lunch 
with  us?' 

In  the  course  of  my  studies  of  feminine  character,  which  have 
been  patiently  pursued  during  a  number  of  years,  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  notice  that  there  is  nothing  which  ladies  dislike 
quite  so  much  as  being  taken  at  their  word.  Mrs.  Somen  looked 
down  at  her  tea-cup  and  smiled  and  hesitated,  and  when  at  last 
she  opened  her  lips  it  was  to  decline  my  modest  invitation.  I  for- 
get whether  I  have  mentioned  that  she  had  a  pair  of  very  pretty 
soft  brown  eyes.     She  raised  them  to  mine  now  with  a  pleading 
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expression  "which  \ms  extxemely  effective,  and,  *  Don't  think  me 
too  punctilious,  Sir  Eichard,'  said  she ;  *  but,  you  see.  Miss  North 
hasn't  called  here  yet,  and — ^and  don't  you  think  it  would  perhaps 
be  vnser  for  me  to  wait  until  she  dees  ? ' 

I  may  have  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  for  mine  is  a  bashful 
temperament.  At  any  rate,  I  could  not  think  of  an  appropriate 
reply,  and  she  immediately  resumed :  *  I  see  you  agree  with  me, 
and  you  won't  misunderstand  my  refusal.  But  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  extend  your  hospitality  to  my  son,  that  would  be 
a  different  thing.  George  is  coming  down  to-night  to  stay  for  a 
time  with  me,  and  he  ought  to  call  upon  you — indeed,  he  ifau8t 
call  upon  you — to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  so  generously 
done  for  him.' 

So  it  was  agreed  that  George  should  lunch  with  us  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  when  I  left  Mrs.  Somers^  cottage  I  felt  that 
I  had  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  those  platonic  friendships 
which  are  the  happiness  and  consolation  of  middle  age,  and  which 
only  the  wilfully  blind,  the  suspicious,  and  the  ill-natured  persist 
in  misinterpreting. 

*  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  this  young  Somers  ? '  I  inquired  casually 
of  Alma  shortly  before  the  hour  at  which  we  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  we  might  look  for  the  honour  of  welcoming  him ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  her  shrug  her  shoulders,  and  hear  her 
reply  that  he  was  just  like  the  general  run  of  subalterns.  *  A 
grown-up  Sandhurst  boy,  who  talks  a  great  deal  about  cricket, 
and  shooting,  and  riding,  and  very  little  about  anything  else,' 
she  said. 

This  slightly  contemptuous  summing  up  of  him  was,  I  say, 
rather  a  relief  to  me ;  for  when  one  has  an  only  child,  and  when  that 
child  is  a  daughter,  one  naturally  doesn't  care  to  be  too  promis- 
cuous in  one's  invitations  to  impecunious  youths.  Besides,  I  had 
other  ideas  for  Alma's  future  happiness — ideas  which  I  had  not 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  arouse  opposition  by  communicating  to  her, 
but  which  I  had  good  hope  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
realisation  in  due  course  of  time. 

George  Somers,  when  he  arrived,  proved  to  be  very  much  what 
Alma  had  pithily  described  him  as  being.  She  might  have  added 
vrith  truth  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  that  his  manners  were  straight- 
forward and  unaffected,  and  that  he  had  such  comeliness  of  person 
as  belongs  to  youth,  health,  and  strength.  He  did  not  thank  me 
with  quite  as  much  fervour  as  his  mother  had  displayed ;  but  he 
said  it  was  *  awfully  good '  of  me  to  have  taken  such  a  lot  of  trouble 
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on  bis  behalf^  and  as  I  bad  not  really  taken  any  trouble  at  all, 
that  acknowledgment  seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  I  was  very  macb  taken  with  the  lad,  and  listened  to  his 
simple  talk  during  luncheon  .with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Also 
I  was  glad  to  notice  that  he  hit  it  off  pretty  well  with  Alma, 
though  he  was  evidently  a  little  afraid  of  her — in  which  respect 
be  did  not  stand  alone.  Alma  is  somewhat  given  to  snubbing 
young  men,  not  to  speak  of  old  ones.  She  apparently  thinks  that 
we  all  want  taking  down  a  pqg,  and  that  it  is  her  mission  in  life 
to  render  us  this  service.  As  she  is  pretty  (indeed,  at  the  age  of 
three-and-forty  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  my  saying  that  our 
family  is  somewhat  notorious  for  beauty),  the  generality  of  men  do 
not  bear  malice  against  her,  but  submit,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  to  her  occasional  sharp  speeches.  However,  she  was  quite 
kind  and  civil  to  young  Somers,  and  told  him  that  she  hoped  be 
would  stay  the  afternoon  if  he  had  nothing  better  to  do^  as  she  ex- 
pected some  people  to  come  and  play  lawn  tennis. 

Fending  the  arrival  of  the  usual  contingent  in  white  and 
striped  flannels,  I  gave  him  a  cigar  and  led  him  off  to  the  stables, 
where  we  had  a  little  talk  which  confirmed  the  good  opinion  that 
I  had  already  formed  of  him.  He  was  very  keen  about  soldiering, 
he  told  me,  and  had  a  modest  hope  that,  if  the  fia.tes  were  pro- 
pitious, he  might  some  day  distinguish  himself  in  his  calling. 

*  Of  course,' said  he,  'it  isn't  a  paying  trade;  but  one  can't 
have  everything,  and,  as  I  tell  my  mother,  I  shouldn't  have  made 
a  fortune  at  anything  else.' 

*  What,'  I  inquired,  *  would  your  mother  have  liked  you  to  do  ? ' 
-  At  this  he  laughed  and  blushed  a*  little,  and  answered, '  Oh,  I 
believe  she  admits  that  I'm  not  fit  for  any  other  profession ;  only 
she  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  ought  to  pick  up 
coin  somehow,  and  there's  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  do  that, 
you  know.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  her.  I  should 
hate  to  marry  for  money,  and  I  think  a  man  who  does  that  sort 
of  thing  is  a  despicable  kind  of  creature,  don't  you  ?  If  ever  I  find 
myself  in  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  an  heiress,  I  shall  take  to 
my  heels  like  a  shot.' 

These  were  highly  creditable  sentiments;  but  I  confess  that  I 
was  a  little  amused  by  them,  and  I  represented  to  my  young  friend 
that  exaggeration  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  My  own  views  as  to 
matrimony  are  very  much  those  of  Tennyson's  North  country 
farmer.  I  do  not  approve  of  fortune-hunting ;  but  if  I  had  a  son, 
I  should  certainly  prefer  to  see  him  consorting  with  the  wealthy 
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than  with  the  penniless,  and  I  said  to  young  Somers  that  one 
really  need  not  be  so  thin-skinned  as  to  run  away  from  attractive 
heiresses  out  of  fear  of  slanderous  tongues.  Such  conduct,  I 
.added,  might,  under  certain  easily  imaginable  circumstances,  be 
very  hard  upon  the  poor  heiress. 

He  agreed  quite  gravely  that  that  was  true  enough,  and  then 
we  fell  to  examining  the  horses,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  no  Httle  knowledge  and  discrimination. 

After  that  day  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  Creorge  Somers.  During 
the  month  of  September  we  had  rather  a  large  party  of  friends  in 
the  house  for  the  shooting,  and  he  came  out  with  us  and  proved 
himself  a  very  fair  shot,  and  achieved  popularity  among  the  men 
as  well  as  among  the  ladies.  Alma  was  graciously  pleased  to 
approve  of  him.  She  told  me  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  in 
Mr.  Somers  than  she  had  at  first  supposed,  and  he  was  always 
sure  of  a  welcome  from  her.  But  there  was  no  getting  her  to 
extend  an  equal  measure  of  friendliness  to  his  mother,  upon  whom 
she  called  by  my  desire,  but  whom  she  chose  to  treat  with  a  distant 
civility  of  which  I  was  quite  ashamed.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
make  amends  for  my  daughter's  frigidity ;  but  I  knew  that  Mrs. 
Somers  must  have  noticed  it,  and  I  was  very  much  afraid  that 
she  might  guess  to  what  it  was  due — ^which  placed  me  in  a  more 
or  less  ridiculous  position. 

My  old  friend  Lady  Fontefract,  who  is  a  near  neighbour  of 
ours,  laughed  at  me  when  I  complained  to  her  one  day — ^not  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps — of  the  diflSculty  that  I  found  in  showing 
hospitality  to  any  lady  who  was  not  either  provided  with  a  hus- 
band or  well  stricken  in  years.  *  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame. 
Sir  Bichard,'  said  she.  ^  Everybody  knows  what  a  flirt  you  are, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  Alma  that  you  require  close  and  careful 
watching.  If  you  want  to  be  free  to  carry  on  your  flirtations,  the 
•best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  her  married  as  soon  as  possible.' 

I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  this  was  only  a  harmless  little  joke. 
I  am  not  such  a  goose  as  to  think  of  flirtiog  with  anybody  1^  my 
time  of  life,  and  if  I  do  enjoy  being  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
ladies,  there  is  nothing  discreditable  in  that,  I  trust.  But  Lady 
Fontefract's  allusion  to  Alma's  possible  marriage  enabled  me  to 
introduce  a  subject  upon  which  I  had  long  wished  to  speak  to  my 
friend  and  neighbour.  Her  son,  young  Lord  Fontefract^  was,  as  I 
knew,  coming  home  shortly,  after  an  absence  of  several  years, 
during  which  he  had  visited  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  as 
the  custom  of  young  men  is  in  these  days,  and  it  was  natural  to 
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suppose  thai  his  next  step  would  be  to  take  to  himself  a  wife. 
Now  I  thought  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  if  his  choice  should  fall 
upon  my  daughter,  and  if  she,  on  her  side,  should  take  a  liking 
to  him.  Lord  Pontefract  is  not  a  rich  man ;  but  he  is  the  head 
of  a  fine  old  family,  and  his  estates  adjoin  those  which  Alma  must 
sooner  or  later  inherit.  Of  his  personal  character  I  did  not  know 
much,  because  he  had  been  so  little  at  home  since  his  boyhood ; 
but  I  remembered  that  Alma  and  he  had  been  rather  friends  when 
she  was  a  small  child  and  when  he  used  to  come  over  to  see  us 
during  his  holidays ;  so  that  a  renewal  of  their  friendship  seemed 
probable  enough. 

I  mentioned  my  hopes  to  Lady  Pontefract,  who  said  that  they 
quite  accorded  with  her  own,  adding,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
Alma's  inheritance  of  my  property  was  concerned,  there  could  be 
no  sort  of  certainty  about  that. 

*We  shall  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  Mrs.  Somers  who 
may  chance  to  turn  up,'  she  declared ;  •  so  you  see,  my  dear 
Sir  Richard,  if  I  second  you  in  your  scheme,  it  won't  be  from  any 
mercenary  motive.' 

I  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  this  speech.  Certainly  I 
can't  afford  to  make  Alma  an  immediate  allowance  of  five 
thousand  a  year  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  still  I  consider  her  a 
decidedly  good  match  for  anybody,  and  I  should  have  been  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  Pontefract  had  a  prospect  of  doing 
better.  But  what  was  far  more  absurd  and  far  more  surprising 
than  Lady  Pontefract's  hint  that  I  might  marry  again  was  a 
warning  which  she  thought  fit  to  address  to  me  when  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave.  After  informing  me  that  she  intended  giving  a 
large  ball  to  celebrate  her  son's  return,  and  that  she  hoped  all  our 
party  would  be  present  at  it,  she  went  on  to  say : 

*  Now,  Sir  Bichard,  you  mustn't  be  offended  with  me  if  I  im- 
plore you  not  to  worry  dear  Alma  about  our  project.  Girls  are 
apt  to  turn  obstinate  when  one  tries  to  drive  them,  and  though 
I  am  sure  that  you  mean  to  be  the  kindest  father  in  the  world, 
you  are  just  a  little  bit  of  a  domestic  tyrant,  you  know.' 

Of  all  the  ridiculous  things  that  have  ever  been  said  to  me  in 
my  life  I  do  think  that  that  was  far  and  away  the  most  ridiculous. 
/,  of  all  people,  a  domestic  tyrant  I  I,  who  hardly  dare  to  call 
my  soul  my  own !  My  breath  was  so  completely  taken  away  that 
I  went  off  without  a  word  of  reply  and  chewed  the  cud  of  my 
amazement  as  I  rode  homewards. 

But  ludicrously  false  as  Lady  Pontefract's  premisses  were,  her 
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deductions  were  doubtless  accurate  enough,  so  far  as  they  con- 
demned the  system  of  domestic  tyranny  in  the  abstract;  and 
although  that  form  of  it  under  which  I  groaned  may  not  have 
rendered  me  obstinate  (for  indeed  there  is  no  obstinacy  in  me), 
it  did,  I  freely  own,  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  upon  my 
moral  character,  driving  me  to  little  acts  of  deception  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  scorned.  Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Somers, 
for  example.  I  could  not  urge  her  to  come  up  often  and  see  us, 
because  I  knew  that,  if  she  did,  my  daughter  would  show  her  the 
cold  shoulder.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
abandon  what  was  fast  ripening  into  a  warm  friendship  between 
this  charming  and  sympathetic  woman  and  myself.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  simply  that  I  took  to  paying  her  quasi- 
clandestine  visits,  and  that  while  her  son  was  playing  lawn  tennis 
or  billiards,  or  otherwise  amusing  himself  at  my  house,  I  not  un- 
frequently  slipped  down  to  Southbank  Cottage  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  innocent  than  these  visits  of  mine ; 
but  I  confess  that  it  was  a  dangerous  habit  to  fall  into,  and  it  had 
a  compromising  appearance,  and  if  Alma  had  heard  of  it  I  should 
have  got  into  sad  trouble. 

I  was  very  glad  when  Alma  of  her  own  accord  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Somers  should  be  asked  to  dinner.  Alma  hates  giving 
dinner  parties,  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  do  I ;  but  one  must 
not  shirk  one's  duties,  and  we  have  to  entertain  the  neighbour- 
hood once  a  fortnight,  on  an  average.  I  was,  I  say,  very  glad 
when  Mrs.  Somers  was  invited  to  join  one  of  these  somewhat 
dreary  gatherings,  and  still  more  glad  when  she  accepted  our  in- 
vitation ;  for  I  had  not  felt  sure  that  she  would  do  so.  Moreover, 
the  evening,  when  it  came,  was  marked  by  an  episode  which 
afforded  me  unexpected  relief  and  gratification.  Amongst  our 
guests  was  a  certain  Colonel  Sinclair,  who  lives  near  us,  and  who 
is  a  very  good  fellow,  though  a  little  heavy,  I  always  think.  Now, 
although  Mrs.  Somers  had  never  mentioned  his  name  to  me,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  and  he  had  not 
been  ten  minutes  in  the  room  before  everybody  possessed  of  eyes 
could  see  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  be  something  more  than 
an  intimate  friend.  Sinclair  is  a  tall  thin  man,  who  is  very 
solemn  and  serious  about  everything.  I  was  greatly  diverted  by 
the  undisguised  solemnity  and  seriousness  of  his  attentions  to 
Mrs.  Somers,  who  for  her  part  was  a  little  vexed  by  them,  I 
fancied.  I  was  sorry  that  she  should  be  bored  in  that  way ;  yet  I 
could  not  help  rejoicing  in  a  state  of  things  so  well  adapted  to 
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quiet  the  Buspicions  and  soothe  the  animosity  of  my  ever*  watchful 
daughter.  That  it  had  this  desirable  result  I  was  made  aware  in 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  while  Mrs.  Somers  was  kindly 
singing  to  us,  and  while  Sinclair,  who  knows  about  as  much  of 
music  as  he  does  of  Chinese,  was  standing  behind  her  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  for  her  at  the  wrong  moment. 

*  Poor  papa ! '  whispered  Alma  compassionately  in  my  ear, 
*  I'm  afraid  you  are  quite  cut  out.* 

*  My  dear,'  I  replied,  *  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so. 
May  they  be  happy  I  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  dance  at  their  wedding.' 

At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  think  it  very  likely  that  an  op- 
portunity would  be  given  me  of  thus  disporting  myself.  Later  in 
the  evening  I  took  occasion  to  speak  to  Sinclair  of  Mrs.  Somers 
in  terms  of  warm  eulogy,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  did  not 
take  my  remarks  in  very  good  part.  Foolish  though  it  may  seem, 
I  do  believe  that  he  was  jealous  of  me,  and  to  be  sure  he  must  be 
quite  as  old  a  man  as  I  am. 

And  now  I  have  to  record  something  which  I  cannot  reflect 
upon  without  becoming  extremely  hot  and  uncomfortable,  so  that 
I  almost  expect  to  see  the  paper  turn  pink  under  my  pen  as  I 
write.  Yet,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  tell  the  truth  if  I  am  to  tell 
this  story  at  all ;  and  the  truth  is  that  while  I  was  helping  Mrs. 
Somers  to  put  on  her  wraps  in  the  library,  she  behaved  after  a 
fashion  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  our  acquaintance- 
ship, inspired  me  with  feelings  of  grave  alarm. 

Said  she,  in  very  soft  and  gentle  accents,  *  Are  you  angry 
with  me.  Sir  Eichard  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Somers,'  I  returned,  *  do  I  look  angry  ?  And 
why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  I  be  ?  You  have  honoured 
and  charmed  us  with  your  company  this  evening,  you  have  sung 
divinely  for  us ' 

<  Yes,  yes,'  she  interrupted ;  *  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  not 
pleased  with  me,  all  the  same,  and  it  makes  me  very  unhappy  to 
think  that  I  may  have  displeased  you.  Do  you  not  understand 
that  one  can't  always  do  what  one  wishes  or  talk  to  the  people 
whom  one  would  prefer  to  be  talking  to  ?* 

I  wonder  what  response  most  elderly  gentlemen  would  have 
made  to  an  appeal  of  that  kind.  What  I  said  was :  *  Dear  Mrs. 
Somers,  I  understand  ^perfectly.  We  all  have  to  take  our  turn  of 
the  social  treadmill  upon  occasion,  and  to  display  amiability  and 
— and  prudence.  Besides,  you  and  I  have  other  opportunities  of' 
exchanging  ideas,  have  we  not?' 
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So  8he  thanked  me  and  pressed  my  hand  and  went  away ;  and 
I  candidly  avow  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  escaped  safely  from 
that  little  interview. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  few  people  are  capable  of  platonio 
friendship,  or,  to  use  what  I  believe  is  the  more  correct  phrase, 
of  platonio  love.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  utterly  inconsequent 
to  assume  that  attachments  of  this  elevating  and  deKghtftil  de- 
scription must  needs  lead  to  matrimony,  which  is  a  commonplace, 
hard-fact  sort  of  business,  with  very  little  that  is  romantic  about 
it ;  still,  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  many  women  do  take  that 
erroneous  view,  and  I  hope  everyone  who  reads  this  will  appreciate 
the  delicacy  which  prompted  me  to  give  Southbank  Cottage  a  wide 
berth  for  some  days  after  the  colloquy  recorded  above. 

It  was  the  more  easy  for  me  to  do  so  because  I  was  really  a 
good  deal  occupied  in  entertaining  shooting-partieSy^one  of  which 
Lord  Pontefract,  who  had  just  returned  home,  was  pleased  to 
grace  with  his  presence.  I  must  say  that  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  Pontefract's  personal  appearance.  He  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  his  father,  who,  I  remember,  was  a  very  ugly  man, 
with  a  sharp  nose  and  squeezed-up  eyes,  like  a  fox  terrier.  To 
have  had  an  ill-favoured  father  is  one's  misfortune,  not  one's 
fault ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  having  had  an  ill-mannered  father 
is  a  suflBcient  excuse  for  being  a  boor,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  present  Lord  Pontefract  is  a  boor.  While  we  were 
out  shooting,  he  made  some  remarks  to  me  about  the  paucity 
of  birds  which  were  not  at  all  to  my  liking ;  also  he  spoke  roughly 
to  the  keeper,  who,  being  a  short-tempered  man,  retorted  with 
more  candour  than  respect.  The  simple  truth  is  that,  both  as 
regards  partridge-shooting  and  pheasant-shooting,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  comparison  between  my  property,  which  has  been  carefully 
preserved  for  years,  and  his,  which  has  been  totally  neglected ; 
and  very  sure  was  I  (though  I  didn't  say  so)  that  if  he  had  been 
upon  his  own  domain  that  day,  he  would  have  gone  home  with  an 
empty  bag,  instead  of  bringing  down  ten  brace,  which,  I  think, 
was  pretty  good,  considering  the  number  of  easy  shots  that  he 

missed. 

However,  a  man  may  be  a  poor  shot,  an  uncompanionable 
fellow,  and  have  a  confoundedly  ugly  face  to  boot,  without  being 
necessarily  devoid  of  those  sterling  qualities  which,  after  all,  are 
what  one  chiefly  looks  for  and  prizes  in  a  son-in-law.  This  was 
what  I  endeavoured  to  bear  in  mind  all  day,  and  I  believe  that  I 
behaved  as  a  courteous  host,  ought  to  do,  notwithstanding  .s<»ne' 
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strong  provocation ;  for,  much  as  I  hate  to  praise  myself,  I  think 
I  may  fairly  claim  to  be  somewhat  unusually  patient  and  amiable 
by  nature.  George  Somers,  it  may  be,  was  less  richly  dowered, 
or,  perhaps,  being  still  so  young  a  man,  he  had  not  learnt  the 
lesson  of  self-control.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  hit  it  off  at  all 
with  Pontefract,  and  they  were  very  nearly  coming  to  high  words 
more  than  once  before  the  light  began  to  fade,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  bend  our  steps  homewards  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  the  ladies. 

As  we  drew  near  the  house,  Alma  came  out  to  meet  us  and  in- 
quire what  sport  we  had  had.  Alma  is  nothing  if  not  capricious. 
I  suppose  she  can't  have  had  any  idea  that  I  wished  her  to  be 
civil  to  Lord  Pontefract,  or  she  never  would  have  acted  as  she  did 
and  joined  him,  utterly  ignoring  the  rest  of  us.  But,  of  course, 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  her  single  him  out  in  that  marked  way, 
and  I  made  the  other  men  wheel  round  and  look  at  the  sunset,  so 
as  to  give  this  couple  a  few  yards'  start.  Then,  alas !  occurred  one 
of  those  unhappy  incidents  against  which  the  utmost  care  cannot 
provide,  and  w:hich  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  man  living  could  have 
foreseen.  Alma,  who  has  many  pets,  had  lately  become  something 
of  a  pigeon-fancier,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  number  of  these 
birds  rose  above  the  stable  yard  while  we  were  all  trooping  up  the 
drive. 

*  What  do  you  bet  I  don't  kill  a  brace  with  two  shots  ? '  calls 
put  that  egregious  ass  Pontefract,  raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 

Alma  sharply  ordered  him  not  to  fire ;  George  Somers  sprang 
forward  and  addressed  him  in  language  which  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion  might,  perhaps,  be  held  to  excuse ;  but  he  paid  no  heed 
to  either  of  them,  and  loosed  off  both  barrels  in  quick  succession. 
He  missed  with  his  first,  but  most  unluckily  his  second  proved 
more  effective,  and  my  daughter's  stock  of  fantails,  or  blue  rocks 
or  whatever  they  may  have  been  (I  know  nothing  about  the  crea- 
tures myself),  was  reduced  by  one. 

After  what  I  had  seen  of  Pontefract's  performances  during  the 
day,  I  would  have  laid  almost  any  odds  on  the  bird ;  but  his 
guardian  angel  or  the  deuce  must  have  intervened,  and  I  don't 
know  when  in  my  life  I  have  been  more  vexed  than  when  I 
saw  Alma's  flashing  eyes  fixed  upon  that  booby's  face.  It  was 
just  the  sort  of  offence  which  she  was  quite  sure  never  to  forgive. 
If  I  had  not  felt  convinced  of  that  at  the  first  moment,  I  should 
have  become  so  when  I  heard  her  cut  short  his  half-laughing 
apologies  with  a  chilling  compliment  upon  his  skill  as  a  marksman. 
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To  be  so  cool  she  must  have  been  very  angry  indeed,  and  I  do 
not  deny  that  she  had  some  right  to  be  angry. 

Well,  we  went  indoors  and  had  our  tea  ;  very  soon  after  which 
Pontefract  got  up  and  wished  us  good  evening.  Then  the  young 
people  began  to  discuss  him  among  themselves ;  and  as  they  had 
nothing  pleasant  to  say  about  him,  and  the  moment  did  not  seem 
precisely  a  favourable  one  for  undertaking  his  defence,  I  silently 
withdrew.  My  intention  was  to  smoke  a  quiet  cigar  in  the 
garden ;  but  the  evening  was  a  little  chilly,  and  I  had  to  walk 
fast  to  keep  myself  warm ;  and  so,  somehow  or  other,  I  found 
myself  at  Southbank  Cottage  long  before  my  cigar  was  smoked 
out. 

The  craving  for  sympathy  which  had  led  me  to  turn  my  steps 
unconsciously  in  that  direction  would  not  suffer  me  to  retrace 
t  hem ;  so  I  rang  the  bell  and  was  presently  shown  into  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Somers,  who  remarked  that  she  had  been  wondering  what 
had  become  of  me.  I  explained  that  my  time  had  not  been  my 
own  for  the  last  few  days,  and  then — ^being  gently  led  on  to  do  so 
— I  told  her  the  whole  story  of  my  project,  and  of  the  provoking 
check  which  it  had  received. 

She  did  not  seem  to  feel  for  me  as  much  as  I  had  anticipated 
that  she  would.  She  said  it  was  very  tiresome,  no  doubt,  to 
have  the  success  of  one's  scheme  compromised  in  that  way  at  the 
outset ;  but  didn't  I  think  that,  after  all,  it  might  be  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  if  Lord  Pontefract  had  displayed  himself  in  his 
true  colours  before  my  daughter  had  had  time  to  become  attached 
to  him  ? 

I  thought  no  such  thing,  and  I  am  afiraid  that,  in  my  natural 
irritation,  I  began  my  rejoinder  by  ejaculating  *  Fiddlesticks  !*  A 
foolish  young  fellow  fires  at  a  pigeon,  which  he  cannot  suspect  of 
being  a  pet — for  what  reasonable  being  would  make  a  pet  of  a 
pigeon  ? — and  an  equally  foolish  young  woman  immediately  sets 
him  down  as  a  sort  of  murderer.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  a 
mischance  of  that  kind  causing  a  man  to  show  himself  in  his  true 
colours.  The  whole  point  of  the  thing  is  that  it  causes  him  to 
show  himself  in  falsely  dark  colours. 

But  Mrs.  Somers,  when  I  had  thus  delivered  myself,  pursed 
up  her  lips  and  tapped  her  chin  pensively  with  the  fire  screen 
which  she  was  holding,  and  only  murmured,  ^  H'm ! '  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  was  not  able  either  to  sympathise  with  or  to  advise 
me,  so  I  changed  the  subject.  I  asked  her  whether  she  was  going 
to  Lady  Pontefract's  ball,  and  she  said  she  was. 
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*  Only  because  George  insists  upon  it,  though.  My  dancing 
days  are  over,  alas !    Yours,  I  presume,  are  not?  ' 

I  assured  her  that  I  should  as  soon  think  of  standing  on  my 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  ball-room  as  of  asking  anyone  to  join 
me  in  the  deut^c-tempa  waltz  which  was  in  fashion  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  she  rejoined,  with  a  very  pleasant  smile,  *Then, 
perhaps,  I  may  hope  that  you  will  sit  out  a  few  dances  with  me,  and 
we  can  watch  the  young  ones  together.  I  don't  know  that  look- 
ing on  is  very  good  fun,  but  it  is  the  only  form  of  fun  that  is  left 
to  an  old  woman  like  me.' 

Well,  I  said  what  nobody,  without  manifest  discourtesy,  could 
have  refrained  from  saying  in  reply.  Possibly  I  may  have  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  prudence  just  a  little  bit ;  it  is  so  difficult 
to  keep  those  limits  always  in  view !  But  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that,  as  I  walked  home  in  the  twilight,  I  said  to  myself:  *  Now, 
my  dear  boy,  you  must  be  more  careful,  you  really  must !  If  you 
don't  look  out  what  you  are  about,  you  will  be  getting  into  a  mess 
again,  as  you  have  done  so  many  times  before.  And  then  yon  will 
lay  the  blame  upon  circumstances,  in^^tead  of  blaming  your  own 
folly,  as  you  ought.' 

I  was  a  little  hard  upon  myself  in  saying  this,  but  then  I 
am  given  to  being  hard  upon  myself.  Perhaps  it  is  an  error  on 
the  right  side. 

One  comfort  was  that  Alma  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  Mrs,  Somers 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  began  to  entertain  some  not  unjusti- 
fiable apprehensions.  Oddly  enough,  she  had  taken  up  the  idea 
that  Sinclair  was  a  favoured  suitor  for  the  lady's  hand,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  not  for  me  to  point  out  to  her  what  very  slight  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  in  support  of  her  conjecture.  However, 
my  supposed  love-afiairs  and  Sinclair's  were  of  little  enough  con- 
sequence :  what  was  really  important  was  to  ascertain  how  Alma's 
were  progressing,  and  this  was  just  what  I  couldn't  make  out  at 
all. 

So  far  as  Pontefract  was  concerned,  the  prospect  was  distinctly 
encouraging.  He  called  twice  between  the  day  when  he  had  shot 
the  pigeon  and  the  day  of  his  mother's  ball.  On  both  occa- 
sions he  was  left  alone  with  Alma  for  some  little  time,  and  while 
I  was  in  the  room  she  treated  him  with  more  civility  than  she  is 
accustomed  to  show  to  people  whom  she  dislikes  or  is  afifronted 
with.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  sure  about  her  or  at  all  easy  in  my  mind. 
Alma  has  a  propensity  for  sarcasm,  inherited,  I  suppose,  from  her 
poor  mother's  family — there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  about  me — and 
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it  distressed  me  to  notice  that  she  indulged  this  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  hers  more  than  once  during  her  intercourse  with  Ponte- 
fract.  To  be  sure,  he  didn't  detect  it,  and  consequently  was  not 
disturbed  by  it,  but  it  struck  me  as  a  bad  sign.  I  took  it  into 
my  head,  I  don't  know  why,  that  he  meant  to  propose  at  the  ball, 
and  on  the  afternoon  preceding  it  I  grew  so  fidgetty  and  nervous 
that  I  could  not  resist  opening  the  subject  to  my  daughter,  though 
I  well  knew  that  it  was  a  hazardous  experiment  to  make/  She 
was  out  until  quite  late,  so  that  I  had  not  time  to  approach 
the  matter  with  all  the  circumspection  that  I  could  have  desired; 
but,  at  any  rate,  I  made  my  meaning  and  wishes  clear,  and  so,  I 
regret  to  add,  did  she. 

*Lord  Pontefract,'  Alma  said  concisely,  ^is  a  stupid,  brutal 
savage.  I  would  rather  marry  a  Red  Indian,  and  far,  far  rather 
remain  an  old  maid  to  the  end  of  my  days.' 

Now,  I  appeal  to  any  fair-minded  person — ^is  that  the  sort  of 
language  to  address  to  your  fether  ?  Especially  when  he  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  all  that  he  possibly  can  to  insure  your  happiness, 
present  and  future.  To  see  a  woman  in  tears  is  to  me  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  upsetting  of  spectacles.  I  would  do  almost 
anything  to  avoid  it ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  circumstances  under 
which  a  father  can't  very  well  help  making  his  daughter  cry.  I 
will  not  dwell  further  upon  a  painful  scene.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that 
Alma  and  I  had  a  quarrel,  for  which  I  would  willingly  admit  myself 
in  some  measure  to  blame,  were  not  such  an  admission  too  palpa- 
bly nonsensical.  We  dined  without  exchanging  a  word,  and  drove 
off  to  the  ball  together  in  dignified  sulks.  I  had,  perhaps,  some 
right  to  be  sulky,  since  it  was  plain  that  I  was  not  to  have  my 
own  way ;  but  why  she  should  have  sulked  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine. She  says  she  didn't ;  she  says  she  was  only  alarmed  because 
of  my  violence ;  but  really,  that  will  Tiot  do ! 

I  was  so  disheartened  and  dejected  when  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation that  I  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Somers  to  be  comforted ;  and 
if  I  had  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  sympathy  on  her 
part  before,  I  could  bring  no  such  charge  against  her  now.  She 
led  me  into  a  little  secluded  room  and  was  most  kind  and  con- 
soling. I  think  we  must  have  been  talking  nearly  half  an  hour 
before  that  old  horrid  dread  crept  over  me  again,  and  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  a  little  too  kind.  We  were  sitting  hand  in  hand 
at  the  moment.  It  is  an  attitude  which  is  frequently  adopted  by 
intimate  friends,  and  I  see  no  sort  of  harm  in  it  myself;  only  I  am 
not  sure  that  one  ought  to  keep  on  squeezing  one's  friend's  hand 
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^-  every  two  or  three  minutes.  I  was  just  thinking  that  I  had 
better  regain  possession  of  mine  upon  the  pretext  of  wanting  to 
blow  my  nose,  when  she  made  my  blood  run  cold  by  whispering  in 
insinuating  accents,  ^  Sir  Bichard,  can  you  imagine  a  man  being 
so  modest,  so  foolishly  modest,  that  he  does  not  dare  to  ask  for 
what  he  wants  ?  ' 

There  appeared  to  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  she  was 
alluding  to  me.  Modest,  foolishly  modest — it  would  be  impossible 
to  sum  up  my  character  more  accurately  in  three  words.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  modesty  to  the  criminal 
pitch  of  asking  for  what  I  don't  want,  even  though  such  self- 
sacrifice  should  seem  to  be  demanded  of  me. 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Somers,'  I  replied,  with  heartfelt 
earnestness,  ^  I  cannot  conceive  the  state  of  things  which  you  de- 
scribe.    To  me  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable.' 

*  And  yet,'  she  returned,  *  it  is  not  uncommon ;  it  is  what  one 
sees  almost  every  day,  particularly  when  the  question  is  one  of 
marriage.  And  if  the  poor  man  won't  speak  for  himself — why,  I 
suppose,  somebody  must  speak  for  him.' 

I  own  that  at  this  point  I  completely  lost  my  head.  All  I 
could  think  of  was  that  somehow,  no  matter  how,  she  must  be 
stopped.  I  explained,  doubtless  with  some  incoherence,  that  I 
was  a  disconsolate  widower — a  more  or  less  disconsolate  widower ; 
that  my  daughter  was  all,  or  almost  all,  I  had  to  live  for ;  that 
her  welfare  had  been  for  many  years,  and  must  continue  to  be,  my 
chief  object ;  that  having  no  son,  I  had  always  regarded  her  as  my 
heiress,  and  that,  under  no  stress  of  temptation,  however  great, 
could  I  think  of  ousting  her  from  that  position.  It  was  a  dreadful 
speech  to  have  to  make,  and  by  the  time  that  I  had  reached  the  end 
of  it  I  was  cold  and  damp  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles 
of  my  feet;  but,  plainly  as  I  had  spoken,  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  Mrs.  Somers  had  grasped  my  meaning,  for  there  she  sat, 
smiling  away  as  sweetly  and  placidly  as  if  I  had  been  paying  her 
compliments. 

*  Dear  Sir  Richard,'  she  murmured,  *  what  you  say  about  your 
daughter  is  so  nice,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  too.  Whatever  other 
people  may  assert  about  you,  and  whatever  she  herself  may  fear, 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  you  only  wish  to  make  her  happy. 
And  feeling  as  you  do,  I  know  you  will  easily  understand  how  I 
feel  about  my  dear  boy.  Do  you  know  why  I  brought  you  into 
this  little  room,  away  from  everybody  else.  Sir  Richard?' 

I  thought  I  did ;   but  it  was  obviously  out  of  the  question 
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for  me  to  say  what  I  thought,  so  I  made  a  sort  of  interrogative 
mumble,  and  she  went  on : 

*You  have  been  so  very  kind  to  dear  George  already,  and 
now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  him  and  me  one  more  great  kindness 
— the  last,  I  suppose,  that  we  shall  ever  ask  of  you.  Will  you, 
Sir  Richard?' 

I  perceived  that  she  meant  to  let  me  oflF  cheaply,  and  so  grate- 
ful was  I  to  her  for  her  forbearance  and  good  taste  that  I  at  once 
responded  with  fervour,  ^  Dear  Mrs.  Somers,  I  will  most  cheerfully 
and  joyfully  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you  that  I  have  it  in 
ray  power  to  do.' 

*  How  good  you  are !'  she  exclaimed.  *  But  indeed  it  is  no 
more  than  what  I  anticipated  of  you,  and  I  daresay  you  are 
prepared  for  my  humble  request.  George  is  over-sensitive  and 
over-scrupulous,  I  think.  He  tells  me  that  you  yourself  once 
went  the  length  of  saying  to  him  that  if  he  fell  in  love  with  an 
heiress  it  would  be  a  very  wrong  and  cruel  thing  to  turn  his  back 
upon  her  just  because  she  was  an  heiress ;  and  although  he  has 
neither  riches  nor  brilliant  prospects,  he  is  your  daughter's  equal 
in  point  of  birth.     And  they  are  so  devoted  to  one  another ' 

*  Devoted  to  one  another ! '  I  interrupted ;  and  possibly  I  may 
have  added  other  ejaculations  less  unmeaning  and  more  emphatic ; 
for  I  was,  as  well  I  might  be,  terribly  taken  aback  by  this  unex- 
pected flank  movement.  But,  like  Herod,  I  had  given  a  rash 
pledge  to  a  lady,  and  she  had  no  notion  of  allowing  me  to  back 
out  of  it.  I  did  not  yield  immediately ;  but  I  yielded  eventually, 
just  as  a  stronger-minded  and  less  unselfish  man  would  have 
done,  and  Mrs.  Somers  explained  to  me  how  the  young  people 
had  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  that  very  afternoon,  but  had 
been  too  frightened  of  me  (a  likely  story !)  to  come  and  beg  for 
my  consent  in  person. 

Well,  all  things  considered,  I  don't  complain.  At  any  rate,  I 
liad  the  unhoped-for  treat  of  a  pleasant  drive  home ;  and  now 
that  George  Somers  and  Alma  are  married,  I  don't  deny  that  I 
Jim  very  well  satisfied  with  my  son-in-law.  It  is  understood,  I 
believe,  that  when  I  die  and  Alma  inherits  this  property,  he  will 
take  my  name ;  and  that  is  more  than  Pontefract  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  about  to  espouse  the  plain-featured  but  richly-dowered 
daughter  of  a  gin-distiller)  would  have  done. 

But  what  I  do  deplore  is  the  precipitate  action  of  Mrs.  Somers, 

/who,  almost  immediately  after  her  son's  wedding  day,  went  and 

married  old  Sinclair.     I  think  it  i?  a  pity,  I  think  it  was  uncalled 
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for,  and  I  can't  but  feel  that  I  have  been  needlessly  deprived  of  a 
charming  neighbour.  What  her  motives  may  have  been  for  thus 
throwing  herself  away  I  don't  pretend  to  say;  she  herself,  I 
believe,  talks  about  an  attachment  of  long  standing  and  so  forth, 
which  shows  at  least  that  she  considers  her  conduct  in  need  of 
some  elucidation.  But  Lady  Pontefract,  who  may  have  been  a 
trifle  disappointed  by  the  turn  which  matters  took,  laughs  and 
looks  knowing  and  says  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  a  very  clever  woman.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  see  it.  She  is  a 
very  agreeable  woman  and  a  very  pretty  woman ;  but  why  she 
should  be  called  clever  I  do  not  know.  I  have  narrated  the  facts 
exactly  as  they  occurred,  and  I  can  only  end,  as  I  began,  by  saying 
that  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  queer  business.  Of  course  I  under- 
stand what  Lady  Pontefract  means;  but  surely  her  theory  is 
somewhat  far-fetched.  To  suppose  that  George's  mother  deli- 
berately settled  in  our  neighbourhood  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  capital  match  for  her  son,  that  she  managed  to  get  the 
two  young  people  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  that  she 
extorted  a  reluctant  assent  from  me  by  scaring  me  out  of  my 
senses — no,  I  really  cannot  suppose  all  that !  Besides,  the  hypo- 
thesis would  be  too  unflattering  to  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

W.  E.  Norms. 


4a3 


Dress  and  Extravagance. 


11W0  distinguished  writers  have  recently  expressed  their  opinions 
.     on  the  wastefulness  and  extravagance  of  women's  dress  in 
the  present  day. 

M.  de  Lavaleye  is  a  Belgian,  M.  Baudrillart  is  a  Frenchman ; 
they  do  not  differ  in  opinion.  Shall  we  look  into  the  matter  and 
see  if  we  also  in  England  are  wasteful  and  extravagant  ?  Both 
these  writers  concur  in  denouncing  the  follies  of  fashion  and  in 
advocating  a  return  to  simpler  dress. 

M.  de  Lavaleye  lakes  a  sterner  view  than  M.  Baudrillart,  for 
he  would  clothe  the  fair  sex  in  a  uniform  of  serge :  the  texture 
that  of  the  robe  of  the  Carmelite,  the  colours  no  brighter  than 
those  enjoined  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

M.  Baudrillart  is  more  indulgent;  he  would  make  certain 
concessions  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  would  only  suppress 
such  things  as  rightly  deserve  the  name  of  luxuries.  He  begins 
therefore  by  a  definition.  Luxmry  is  *  that  which  is  at  the  same 
time  costly  and  superfluous.'  He  then  analyses  the  feelings  which 
conduce  to  create  a  love  of  luxury.  They  are  vanity,  sensualism, 
the  instinctive  love  of  ornament.  Vanity  makes  us  wish  to  out- 
shine our  neighbours ;  we  lavish  money  on  pearls  and  diamonds, 
not  to  enhance  beauty,  but  to  display  the  purchasing  power  at  our 
command. 

Sensualism  (in  dress)  attaches  an  undue  value  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  person  and  neglects  the  graces  of  the  mind  and 
character. 

The  instinctive  love  of  ornament  is  as  strong  in  the  savage  as 
in  the  most  civilised  votary  of  fashion.  Yellow  ochre  and  tattoo 
marks,  feathers  and  beads,  are  his  delight.  So  strong  are  these 
tastes,  that  Darwin  describes  a  South  American  savage  as  willing 
to  work  hard  for  a  fortnight  to  earn  the  money  required  to  purchase 
*  chica '  to  paint  himself  red. 

M.  Baudrillart  is,  however,  disposed  to  mitigate  his  censure  of 
the  love  of  ornament.     It  must  not  be  confounded  with  ostenta- 
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tion,  though  it  is  allied  to  it,  nor  with  sensualism,  though  it  may 
tend  towards  that  vice ;  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  the  souice 
of  decorative  art,  and,  rightly  used,  it  is  an  agent  of  civilisation. 
A  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ornamental  need  not  degenerate 
into  a  craving  for  merely  costly  luxury.  Here  we  have  to  investi- 
gate the  meaning  of  luxury  in  dress.  Everyone  will  admit  that  a 
Brussels  lace  flounce  which  has  cost  fifty  thousand  hours  of  labour 
and  the  eyesight  of  more  than  one  worker  is  a  luxury,  yet  in  one 
whirl  of  a  waltz  the  queen  of  the  ball-room  has  sacrificed  this 
costly  article.  And  what  advantage  does  she  gain  ?  But  what  is 
luxury  in  one  age,  in  another  is  a  cheap  and  necessary  article  of 
wear.  The  days  are  passed  when  a  prince  received  a  shirt  as  a 
fitting  gift  from  a  princess;  when  cotton  there  was  none,  and 
linen  was  so  dear  it  was  held  to  be  an  extravagance  to  wear  a 
night-dress.  Thanks  to  discoveries  and  inventions,  to  machinery 
and  to  facilities  of  transport,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics  are 
within  reach  of  everyone,  at  prices  adapted  to  the  slenderest 
means.  Never  has  it  been  possible  to  clothe  oneself  so  warmly 
and  cheaply  as  in  the  present  day.  But  among  modem  inven- 
tions there  are  some  against  which  a  note  of  warning  must  be 
uttered.  Such  are  articles  intended  to  sell,  not  to  wear.  These 
really  waste  the  resources  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of 
the  individuals  who  purchase  them.  There  are  stuflFs  too  poor  in 
texture,  too  ignoble  in  design,  to  have  any  other  than  a  catch- 
penny value.  Silks  are  dressed  with  beeswax ;  cottons  and  muslins 
are  saturated  with  China  clay;  woollens  are  weighted  by  a  dressing 
of  soap.  Some  of  the  dyes  used  are  so  fleeting  that  the  only 
expedient  of  the  purchaser  is  to  discharge  the  colour  altogether 
and  sacrifice  the  cost  of  printing.  There  are  laces,  gimps,  and 
trimmings  which  soon  become  rags,  loose  threads,  and  bare  spots, 
and  are  the  reverse  of  ornaments  to  dress.  These  things  should 
never  have  been  manufactured,  as  they  certainly  should  never  be 
bought.  It  is  no  defence  that  most  of  these  articles  are  attempts 
to  reproduce  better  goods  for  a  humbler  class  of  custx)mer8.  The 
manufacturer  tempts,  through  the  smaller  drapers'  shops,  the 
inexperienced  damsel  to  spend  her  few  shillings  on  what  neither 
warms  nor  clothes  her.  Thrift  and  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
materials  are  too  rare  among  those  who  most  require  such 
qualities.  They  do  not  understand  how  to  lay  out  a  little  money 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  they  are  victims  to  the  mistakes 
of  those  who  should  know  better. 

And  now  having  heard  the  views  of  these  eminent  writers,  let 
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us  look  at  our  standards  of  dress  and  expenditure.  Cheap  finery 
and  pinchbeck  jewellery  have  an  irresistible  attraction  for  some 
women.  Money  is  wasted  on  lockets,  brooches,  clasps,  and  buckles 
of  mean  metal  and  ignoble  design.  Imitation  diamond  earrings 
are  seen  ^  riding  in  an  omnibus.'  Draggled  feathers,  limp  arti- 
ficial flowers,  faded  ribbons,  are  worn  as  if  they  were  adornments. 
Often  the  dress  has  been  bought  of  a  second-hand  dealer  in 
clothes.  It  is  too  long  for  the  wearer,  but  it  is  of  a  fashionable 
cut,  arranged  with  strings  and  steels ;  but,  these  no  longer  in  their 
place,  it  has  become  a  bulging  or  flapping  mass  of  untidiness. 

Substitute  for  such  attire  a  neat,  compact  dress  of  serge  or 
cotton,  made  to  fit  the  wearer  and  chosen  to  fit  her  station  in  life 
and  her  occupations — a  dress  which  will  bear  brushing  or  washing. 
What  a  contrast !  what  a  gain  !  Let  the  attention  diverted  from 
tawdry  accessories  be  given  to  neatness  of  fastenings  and  finish- 
ings, to  the  clean  collar  and  simple  cuflF,  to  the  permanent  wear 
and  the  renewable  cleanness  of  the  dress.  Let  its  choice  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  cost  and  durability,  of  the  habits  of 
in-door  or  out-of-door  life,  and  of  the  amount  of  money  it  is 
compatible  with  other  claims  to  devote  to  wearing  apparel. 
Fashions  vary ;  they  may  be  allowed  to  vary.  Scrupulous  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  the  constant  factors  in  dress. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  enter  on  minute  regula- 
tions as  to  details  of  dress ;  the  broad  question  of  fitness,  both  as 
to  the  income  and  the  individual,  is  only  attained  by  the  exercise 
of  good  sense.  It  is  very  fitting  that  a  Scotch  worker  in  the 
fields  should,  when  *  neeps '  or  stubble  are  scattering  the  rain 
drops,  surround  her  legs  with  straw  gaiters ;  her  petticoats  are 
never  in  danger  of  collecting  wet ;  that  the  girl  who  works  at  the 
pit-mouth  should  wear  trousers  and  a  Norfolk  shirt.  It  is  fitting 
that  at  great  ceremonies  there  should  be  robes  of  state;  it  is 
never  fitting  tbat  dress  should  be  too  elaborate  for  the  occupation, 
too  costly  for  the  means,  of  the  wearer. 

In  Ireland,  a  land  of  mild  temperature  and  moist  climate,  the 
women  have  relinquished  their  graceful  cloaks  and  kerchiefs  and 
adopted  seal-skin  jackets,  the  worst  possible  wear  in  rain  and 
drizzle.  They  have  listened  to  the  tempting  proposals  of  credit 
from  the  small  drapers,  and,  like  their  betters,  have  fallen  into 
the  ways  of  debt  and  discomfort.  But  thrift  is  the  result  of  a 
habit  of  self-denial ;  like  other  habits  it  has  to  be  taught  early 
in  life  if  it  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  passion  for 
dress  in  woman,  or  drink  in  man. 
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In  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  the  wastefulness  is  more  con- 
spicuous and  mischievous  than  the  extravagance;  in  the  upper 
ranks,  extravagance  predominates.  Dresses  for  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  four  changes  for  each  day. 

Another  new  gown,  as  I  declare  ! 
How  many  more  is  it  going  to  be  ? 


To  right  and  to  left  is  the  money  flung. 

We  used  to  dress  as  became  our  degi-ee ; 
But  things  have  altered  since  I  was  young. 

Stuflf  in  my^time  was  made  to  wear, 

Gowns  we  had  never  but  two  or  three. 
Did  we  fancy  them  spoiled  if  they  chanced  to  tear, 

And  shrink  from  a  patch  or  a  darn  %    Not  we. 

It  seemed  when  cloth  tailor-made  costumes  came  into  vogue 
as  if  economy  were  intended,  but  the  prices  of  these  dresses  soon 
showed  that  wool  must  be  as  dear  as  silk,  and  braid  as  costly  as 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  work  was  charged  for  as  if  done  by  hand 
and  by  a  highly-paid  tailor,  a  sewing  machine  and  an  ill-paid 
woman's  hand  being  the  real  agents.  Not  for  the  first  time  have 
tailors  been  called  from  making  men's  garments ;  there  is  a  well- 
known  picture  of  Watteau,  representing  a  tailor  taking  the 
measures  of  a  lady  for  the  dress  he  is  to  make,  or  give  out  to  be 
made  ;  so  the  history  of  fashion  repeats  itself. 

More  than  one  scene  in  a  court  of  justice  has  laid  bare  the 
perilous  difficulties  in  which  a  gentlewoman  may  find  herself 
from  yielding  to  an  uncontrolled  love  of  dress.  Debts  are  in- 
curred which  place  her  at  the  mercy  of  tradesmen  and  trades- 
women not  of  an  honourable  class,  those  who  give  long  credit  and 
charge  exorbitant  prices.  An  unmarried  woman  is  often  driven 
to  make  a  mercenary  marriage  to  get  her  debts  paid.  A  married 
woman  loses  the  confidence  of  her  husband  when  he  finds  she 
owes  money  to  her  dressmaker,  and  too  often  she  deserves  to  lose 
all  claim  on  his  regard.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  passion  for  dress 
diverts  a  woman's  attention  from  the  duties  of  life,  increases  the 
desire  for  admiration  and  excitement  till  all  the  simpler  pleasures 
of  life  are  despised,  and  amidst  companions  as  foolish  and  as 
frivolous  as  herself  the  barriers  which  separate  frivolity  from  vice 
are  broken  down. 

These  are  among  the  results  of  not  cultivating  a  determination 
to  resist  from  the  first  moment  the  passion  for  dress^  and  to  limit 
expenditure  on  it  to  a  sum  well  within  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
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We  cannot  revert  to  those  days  when  each  class  had  its  special 
and  distinctive  dress ;  we  cannot  accept  M.  de  Lavaleye's  counsels 
of  perfection  and  clothe  ourselves  in  the  garb  of  the  religious 
orders.  We  must  regulate,  not  repress,  the  love  of  ornament ;  we 
must  reject  the  freaks  and  follies  of  fashion  and  appeal  to  those 
whose  taste  and  position  enable  them  to  adopt  a  higher  standard, 
and  urge  them  to  set  the  example  of  simplicity  and  frugality,  of 
sense  and  solvency. 

It  is  singular  to  contrast  the  growing  splendour  and  prodigality 
of  the  dress  of  one  sex  in  this  nineteenth  century  with  the  sobriety 
of  the  dress  of  the  other  sex,  which  has  shrunk  within  our  own 
recollection  into  a  grim  uniformity  of  black  kerseymere.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  reversed,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Darwin  teaches, 
that  the  male  bird  owes  the  hues  of  his  plumage  and  the  beauty 
of  his  form  to  his  desire  to  please  the  hens  and  obtain  the  honour 
of  natural  selection.  In  modem  society  it  is  the  hens  who  carry 
the  gay  feathers.  Shall  we  say  with  the  same  motives,  and  with 
equal  success  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  dress  of  men  was  alike  wasteful, 
extravagant,  and  inexpedient ;  when  they  wore  costly  stuflFs,  rich 
embroidery,  lace,  jewels ;  when  at  the  Court  of  France  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  shook  off  diamonds,  and  the  maids  of  honour  went  on 
their  knees  to  pick  them  up  and  appropriate  them ;  when  the  folds  of 
a  cravat  and  the  embroidery  of  a  waistcoat  were  subjects  of  earnest 
attention  to  the  masculine  mind.  Those  days  are  over,  men's  dress 
is  simple,  suitable,  inexpensive.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  reason 
may  assert  her  authority  in  the  case  of  women's  dress,  as  she  has 
done  for  men,  and  that  whilst  slovenliness  is  unknown,  and  the 
highest  standard  of  neatness  is  attained,  there  may  be  neither 
waste  nor  extravagance,  but  that  all-pervading  sense  of  propriety 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  advocate?  *  Learn,'  said  he,  *  that 
there  is  propriety  or  impropriety  in  everything  how  slight  soever, 
and  get  at  the  general  principles  of  dress  and  behaviour.'  When 
Mrs.  Thrale  asked  his  opinion  of  the  dress  of  a  child,  *  Well,  sir, 
how  did  you  like  little  Miss  ?  I  hope  she  was  fine  enough  ? '  *  It 
was  the  finery  of  a  beggar,'  said  he ;  *  she  looked  like  a  native  of 
Bow  Lane  dressed  up  to  be  carried  to  Bartholomew  Fair.'  Views 
which  the  philosopher  and  the  economist  advocate  may  well  gain 
a  hearing,  though  only  now  urged  by  one  who  has  no  other  claim 
to  an  audience  than  the  desire  to  help  in  woman's  work. 

Christine  Gt.  J.  Beeve. 
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Orchids. 


THERE  is  no  room  to  deal  with  this  great  subject  historically, 
scientifically,  or  even  practically,  in  the  space  of  an  article. 
I  am  an  enthusiast,  and  I  hold  some  strong  views,  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  urge  them.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ramble  on,  following 
thoughts  as  they  arise,  yet  with  a  definite  aim.  The  skilled 
reader  will  find  nothing  to  criticise,  and  the  indiCFerent,  I  hope, 
something  to  amuse. 

Those  amiable  theorists  who  believe  that  the  resources  of 
Nature,  if  they  be  rightly  searched,  are  able  to  supply  every 
wholesome  want  the  fancy  of  man  conceives,  have  a  striking 
instance  in  the  case  of  orchids.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  science  of  floriculture,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  at  least 
as  advanced  as  now.  Under  many  disadvantages  which  we  escape 
— the  hot-air  flue  especially,  and  imperfect  means  of  ventilation — 
our  forefathers  grew  the  plants  known  to  them  quite  as  well  as 
we  do.  Many  tricks  have  been  discovered  since,  but  for  lasting 
success  assuredly  our  systems  are  no  improvement.  Men 
interested  in  such  matters  began  to  long  for  fresh  fields,  and  they 
knew  where  to  look.  Linnaeus  had  told  them  something  of  exotic 
orchids  in  1763,  though  his  knowledge  was  gained  through  dried 
si^ecimeiiH  and  drawings.  One  bulb,  indeed — we  spare  the  name 
— showed  life  on  arrival,  had  been  planted,  and  had  flowered  thirty 
years  before,  as  Mr.  Castle  shows.  Thus  horticulturists  became 
aware,  just  when  the  information  was  most  welcome,  that  a  largo 
family  of  plants  unknown  awaited  their  study;  plants  quite 
new,  of  strangest  form,  of  mysterious  habits,  and  beauty  incom- 
parable. Their  notions  were  vague  as  yet,  but  the  fascination  of 
the  subject  grew  from  year  to  year.  Whilst  several  hundred 
species  were  described  in  books,  the  number  in  cultivation, 
including  all  those  gathered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  our  native 
kinds,  was  only  fifty.  Kew  boasted  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  in  1813  ;  amateurs  still  watched  in  timid  and 
breathless  hope. 
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Gradually  they  came  to  see  that  the  new  field  was  open,  and 
they  entered  with  a  rush.  In  1830  a  number  of  collections,  still 
famous  in  the  legends  of  the  mystery,  are  found  complete.  At 
the  Orchid  Conference  Mr.  O'Brien  expressed  a  *fear  that  we 
could  not  now  matoh  some  of  the  specimens  mentioned  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Chiswick  Gardens 
between  1835  and  1850;'  and  extracts  he  gave  from  the  reports 
confirm  this  suspicion.  The  number  of  species  cultivated  at  that 
time  was  comparatively  small.  People  grew  magnificent  '  speci- 
mens'  in  place  of  many  handsome  poti.  We  read  of  things 
amazing  to  the  experience  of  forty  years  later.  Among  the 
contributions  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  mother  to  our  *  chief,'  Sir  Trevor, 
was  an  aerides  with  thirty  to  forty  flower  spikes ;  a  cattleya  with 
twenty  spikes ;  an  epidendron  bicomutum,  most  difficult  to  keep 
alive,  much  more  to  bloom,  in  these  degenerate  days,  with  *many 
spikes ; '  an  oncidium,  *  bearing  a  head  of  golden  flowers  four  feet 
across.'     Giants  dwelt  in  our  greenhouses  then. 

So  the  want  of  enthusiasts  was  satisfied.  In  1852  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  could  venture  to  publish  *  Orchids  for  the  Million,'  a 
hand-book  of  world-wide  fame  under  the  title  it  presently 
assumed,  *The  Orchid  Grower's  Manual.'  An  occupation  or 
amusement  the  interest  of  which  grows  year  by  year  had  been 
discovered.  All  who  took  trouble  to  examine,  found  proof  visible 
that  these  master- works  of  Nature  could  be  transplanted,  and 
could  be  made  to  flourish  in  our  dull  climate  with  a  regularity 
and  a  certainty  unknown  to  them  at  home.  The  difficulties  of 
their  culture  were  found  to  be  a  myth — we  speak  generally,  and 
this  point  must  be  mentioned  again.  The  *  million '  did  not  yet 
heed  Mr.  Williams's  invitation,  but  the  Ten  Thousand  did 
heartily. 

I  take  it  that  orchids  meet  a  craving  of  the  cultured  soul 
which  began  to  be  felt  at  the  moment  when  kindly  powers  pro- 
vided means  to  satisfy  it.  People  of  taste,  unless  I  err,  are  tiring 
of  those  conventional  forms  in  which  beauty  has  been  presented 
in  all  past  generations.  It  may  be  an  unhealthy  sentiment,  it 
may  be  absurd,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  exists  and  must  be 
taken  into  account.  A  picture,  a  statue,  a  piece  of  china,  any 
work  of  art,  is  eternally  the  same,  however  charming.  The  most 
cne  can  do  is  to  set  it  in  different  positions,  different  lights. 
Th^ophile  Gautier  declared  in  a  moment  of  frank  impatience  that 
if  the  Transfiguration  hung  in  his  study,  he  would  assuredly  find 
blemishes  therein  after  awhile— quite  fanciful  and  baseless,  as  he 
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knew,  but  such,  nevertheless,  as  would  drive  him  to  distraction 
presently.  I  entertain  a  notion,  which  may  appear  very  odd  to 
some,  that  Grautier's  influence  on  the  aesthetic  class  of  men  has 
been  more  vigorous  than  that  of  any  other  teacher ;  thousands 
who  never  read  a  line  of  his  writing  are  unconsciously  inspired  by 
him.  The  feeling  that  gave  birth  to  his  protest  a  generation 
since  is  in  the  air  now.  Those  who  own  a  collection  of  art,  those 
who  have  paid  a  great  sum  for  pictures,  will  not  allow  it,  naturally. 
As  a  rule,  indeed,  a  man  looks  at  his  fine  things  no  more  than  at 
his  chairs  and  tables.  But  he  who  is  best  able  to  appreciate  good 
work,  and  loves  it  best  when  he  sees  it,  is  the  one  who  grows 
restless  when  it  stands  constantly  before  him. 

<  Oh  that  those  lips  had  language ! '  cried  Cowper.  ^  Oh  that 
those  lovely  figures  would  combine  anew — change  their  light-^o 
anything,  anything ! '  cries  the  aesthete  after  awhile.  *  Oh  that 
the  wind  would  rise  upon  that  glorious  sea ;  the  summer  green 
would  fade  to  autumn  yellow;  that  night  would  turn  to  day, 
clouds  to  sunshine,  or  sunshine  to  clouds.'  But  the  UJiera  scripia 
manet — the  stroke  of  the  brush  is  everlasting.  Apollo  always 
bends  the  bow  in  marble.  One  may  read  a  poem  till  it  is  known 
by  heart,  and  in  another  mood  the  familiar  words  take  another 
meaning.  Painters  lay  a  canvas  aside,  and  presently  come  to  it, 
as  they  say,  with  a  new  eye ;  but  a  purchaser  once  seized  with 
this  desperate  malady  has  no  such  refuge.  After  putting  his 
treasure  away  for  years,  at  the  first  glance  all  his  satiety  returns. 
I  myself  have  diagnosed  a  case  where  a  fine  drawing  by  Gerome 
grew  to  be  a  veritable  incubus.  It  is  understood  that  the  market 
for  pictures  is  falling  yearly,  artists  of  talent  and  established  fiune 
suflfering  in  especial.  I  believe  that  the  growth  of  this  dislike  to 
the  eternal  stillness  of  a  painted  scene  is  a  chief  cause  of  the 
disaster.     It  operates  among  the  best  class  of  patrons. 

For  such  men  orchids  are  a  blessed  relief.  Fancy  has  not 
conceived  such  loveliness,  complete  all  round,  as  theirs — form, 
colour,  grace,  distribution,  detail,  and  broad  effect.  Somewhere, 
years  ago — in  Italy  perhaps,  but  I  think  at  the  Taylor  Institution, 
Oxford — I  saw  the  drawings  made  by  Raffaelle  for  Leo  X.  of 
furniture  and  decoration  in  his  new  palace ;  be  it  observed  in 
parenthesis,  that  one  who  has  not  beheld  the  master's  work  in 
this  utilitarian  style  of  art  has  but  a  limited  understanding  of  his 
supremacy.  Among  them  were  idealisations  of  flowers,  beautiful 
and  marvellous  as  fairyland,  but  compared  with  the  glory  divine 
that  dwells  in  a  plume  of  odontoglossum  Alexandrie,  dull,  artificial. 
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earthy.  Illustrations  of  my  meaning  are  needless  to  experts,  and 
to  others  words  convey  no  idea.  But  on  the  table  before  me  now 
stands  a  wreath  of  oncidium  crispum  which  I  cannot  pass  by. 
What  colourist  would  dare  to  mingle  those  lustrous  browns  with 
pale  gold,  what  master  of  form  could  shape  the  bold  yet  dainty 
waves  and  crisps  and  curls  in  its  broad  petals,  what  human 
imagination  could  bend  the  graceful  curve,  arrange  the  clustering 
masses  of  its  bloom  ?  All  beauty  that  the  mind  can  hold  is  there 
— the  quintessence  of  all  charm  and  fancy.  Were  I  acquainted 
with  an  atheist  who,  by  possibility,  had  brain  and  feeling,  I  would 
set  that  spray  before  him  and  await  reply.  If  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  a  lily  of  the  field,  the  angels  of  heaven 

have  no  vesture  more  ethereal  than  the  flower  of  the  orchid. Let 

us  take  breath. 

Many  persons  indifferent  to  gardening,  who  are  repelled 
indeed  by  its  prosaic  accompaniments,  the  dirt,  the  manure,  the 
formality,  the  spade,  the  rake,  and  all  that — love  flowers  never- 
theless. For  such  these  plants  are  more  than  a  relief.  Observe 
my  oncidium.  It  stands  in  a  pot,  but  this  is  only  for  con- 
venience— a  receptacle  filled  with  moss.  The  long  stem  feathered 
with  great  blossoms  springs  from  a  bare  slab  of  wood.  No  mould 
nor  peat  surrounds  it ;  there  is  jibsolutely  nothing  save  the  roots 
that  twine  round  their  support,  and  the  wire  that  sustains  it  in 
the  air.  It  asks  no  attention  beyond  its  daily  bath.  From  the 
day  I  tied  it  on  that  block  last  year — reft  from  home  and  all  its 
pleasures,  bought  with  paltry  silver  at  Stevens'  Auction  Eooms — 
I  have  not  touched  it  save  to  dip  and  to  replace  it  on  its  hook. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  thither  it  will  return,  and  grow  and  grow, 
please  Heaven,  until  next  summer  it  rejoices  me  again ;  and  so, 
year  by  year,  till  the  wood  rots.  Then  carefully  I  shall  transfer 
it  to  a  larger  perch  and  resume.  Probably  I  shall  sever  the 
bulbs  without  disturbing  them,  and  in  the  season  following  two 
spikes  will  push — then  three,  then  a  number  illimitable,  mul- 
tiplying and  multiplying  when  my  remotest  posterity  is  extinct. 
That  is,  so  Nature  orders  it ;  whether  my  descendants  will  be 
careful  to  allow  her  fair  play  depends  on  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  not  the  least  control. 

For  among  their  innumerable  claims  to  a  place  apart  among 
all  things  created,  orchids  may  boast  immortality.  Said  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  in  the  speech  which  opened  our  famous  Con- 
gress of  1885  :  *  I  do  not  see,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  the  least 
reason  why  they  should  ever  die.     The  parts  of  the  orchideae  are 
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annually  reproduced  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  there  la  really 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  live  for  ever  unless,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  in  captivity,  they  be  killed  by  errors  in  cul- 
tivation.' Sir  Trevor  was  addressing  an  assemblage  of  authorities 
— a  parterre  of  kings  in  the  empire  of  botany — or  he  might  have 
enlarged  upon  this  text. 

The  epiphytal  orchid,  to  speak  generally,  and  to  take  the 
simple  form,  is  one  body  with  several  limbs,  crowned  by  one 
head.  Its  circulation  pulsates  through  the  whole,  less  and  less 
vigorously,  of  course,  in  the  parts  that  have  flowered,  as  the 
growing  head  leaves  them  behind.  At  some  age,  no  doubt,  cir- 
culation fails  altogether  in  those  old  limbs,  but  experience  does 
not  tell  me  distinctly  as  yet  in  how  long  time  the  worn-out  bulbs 
of  an  oncidium  or  a  cattleya,  for  example,  would  perish  by  natural 
death.  One  may  cut  them  oflF  when  apparently  lifeless,  even 
beginning  to  rot,  and  under  proper  conditions — it  may  be  a 
twelvemonth  after — a  tiny  green  shoot  will  push  from  some 
*  eye,'  withered  and  invisible,  that  has  slept  for  years,  and  begin 
existence  on  its  own  account.  Thus,  I  am  not  old  enough  sis  an 
orchidacean  to  judge  through  how  many  seasons  these  plants  would 
maintain  a  limb  apparently  superfluous.  Their  charming  dis- 
position is  characterised  above  all  things  by  caution  and  foresight. 
They  keep  as  many  strings  to  their  bow,  as  many  shots  in  their 
locker,  as  may  be,  and  they  keep  them  as  long  as  possible.  The 
tender  young  head  may  be  nipped  oflF  by  a  thousand  chances,  but 
such  mishaps  only  rouse  the  indomitable  thing  to  replace  it  with 
two,  or  even  more.     Immortal  beings  are  hard  to  kill. 

Among  the  gentle  forms  of  intellectual  excitement  I  know  not 
one  to  compare  with  the  joy  of  restoring  a  neglected  orchid  to 
health.  One  may  buy  such  for  coppers — rare  species,  too — of  a 
size  and  a  *  potentiality '  of  display  which  the  dealers  would 
estimate  at  as  many  pounds  were  they  in  good  condition  on  their 
shelves.  I  am  avoiding  names  and  details,  but  it  will  be  allowed 
me  to  say,  in  brief,  that  I  myself  have  bought  more  than  twenty 
pots  for  five  shillings,  at  Messrs.  Stevens'  Auction  Booms,  not 
twice  nor  thrice  either.  One  half  of  them  were  sick  beyond 
recovery,  some  few  had  been  injured  by  accident,  but  by  far  tbe 
greater  part  were  victims  of  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  which 
might  still  be  redressed.  Orchids  tell  their  own  tale,  whether  of 
happiness  or  misery,  in  characters  beyond  dispute.  Mr.  O'Brien 
alleged,  indeed,  before  the  grave  and  experienced  signors  gathered 
in  conference  that,  *  like  the  domestic  animals,  they  soon  find  out 
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when  there  is  one  about  them  who  is  fond  of  tb^m. ,  With  such 
a  guardian  they  seem  to  be  happy,  and  to  thrive,  and  to  establish 
an  understanding,  indicating  to  him  their  wants  in  many  important 
matters  as  plainly  as  though  they  could  speak.'  And  the  laugh 
that  followed  this  statement  was  not  derisive.  He  who  gUmces  at 
the  endless  tricks,  methods,  and  contrivances  devised  by  one  or 
other  species  to  serve  its  turn,  can  hardly  resist  the  impression 
that  orchids  think. 

At  least  they  keep  the  record  of  their  history  in  form  un- 
mistakable. Here  is  a  cattleya*  which  I  purchased  last  autumn, 
suspecting  it  to  be  rare  and  valuable  though  nameless ; — I  paid 
rather  less  than  one  shilling.  The  poor  thing  tells  me  that  some 
cruel  person  bought  it  five  years  ago — an  imported  piece,  with  two 
pseudo-bulbs.  They  still  remain,  towering  like  columns  of  old- 
world  glory  above  an  area  of  shapeless  ruin.  To  speak  in  mere  prose 
— though  really  the  conceit  is  not  extravagant — those  fine  bulbs, 
grown  in  their  native  land,  of  course,  measure  eight  inches  high 
by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  In  the  first  season,  that 
malheureux  reduced  their  progeny  to  a  stature  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  by  the  foot  rule ;  next  season,  to  two  inches ;  the  third,  to 
an  inch  and  a  half.  By  this  time  the  patient  creature  had 
convinced  itself  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  circumstances  attending  its  normal  head,  and  tried  a  fresh 
departure  from  the  stock — a  *  back  growth,'  as  we  call  it,  after 
the  fashion  I  have  described.  In  the  third  year  then,  there  were 
two  heads.  In  the  fourth  year,  the  chief  of  them  had  dwindled 
to  less  than  one  inch  and  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  while  the 
second  struggled  into  growth  with  pain  and  difiiculty,  reached 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  gave  it  up.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  wicked  and  unfortunate  proprietor  had  not  seen  trace  of  a 
bloom.  Then  at  length,  after  five  years'  torment,  he  set  it  free, 
and  I  took  charge  of  the  wretched  sufferer.  Forthwith  it  began 
to  show*  its  gratitude,  and  ere  long  its  leading  head  regained 
all  the  strength  lost  in  three  years,  while  the  back  grow^th, 
which  seemed  dead,  now  outtops  the  best  bulb  my  predecessor 
could  produce. 

And  I  have  perhaps  a  hundred  in  like  case,  cripples  restored 
to  activity,  victims  rescued  on  their  death-bed.  If  there  be  a 
placid  joy  in  life  superior  to  mine,  as  I  stroll  through  my  houses 
of  a  morning,  much  experience  of  the  world  in  many  lands  and 
many  circumstances  has  not  revealed  it  to  me.  And  any  of  my 
readers  can  attain  it,  for — in  no  conventional  sense — I  am  my 
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own  gardener ;  that  is  to  say,  no  other  male  being  ever  teaches  an 
orchid  of  mine. 

One  could  hardly  cite  a  stronger  argument  to  demolish  the 
superstitions  that  still  hang  around  this  culture.  If  a  busy  man, 
journalist,  essayist,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  l\i;^JhraJteuT  vho 
lives  by  his  pen,  can  keep  many  hundreds  of  orchids  in  such 
health  that  he  is  proud  to  show  them  to  experts — ^with  no  help 
whatsoever  beyond,  in  emergency,  that  which  ladies  of  his  house- 
hold, or  a  woman-servant  give — if  he  can  do  this,  assuredly  the 
pursuit  demands  little  trouble  and  little  expense.  I  am  not  to 
lay  down  principles  of  cultivation  here,  but  this  must  be  said: 
orchids  are  indifferent  to  detail.  There  lies  the  secret.  Secure 
the  general  conditions  necessary  for  their  well-doing,  and  they 
will  gratefully  relieve  you  of  further  anxiety ;  neglect  those  general 
conditions,  and  no  care  for  detail  will  reconcile  them.  The  gentle- 
man who  reduced  my  cattleya  to  such  straits  gave  himself  vast 
pains,  it  is  likely,  consulted  no  end  of  books,  did  all  they  recom- 
mend ;  and  now  declares  that  orchids  are  unaccountable.  It  is 
just  the  reverse.  No  living  things  follow  with  such  obstinate 
obedience  a  few  most  simple  laws ;  no  machine  produces  its  result 
more  certainly,  if  one  comply  with  the  rules  of  its  being. 

This  is  shown  emphatically  by  those  cases  which  we  do  not 
clearly  understand  ;  I  take  for  example  the  strangest,  as  is  fitting. 
Some  irreverent  zealots  have  bailed  the  phalsenopsis  as  Queen  of 
Flowers,  dethroning  our  venerable  rose.  I  have  not  to  consider 
the  question  of  allegiance,  but  decidedly  this  is,  upon  the  whole, 
themost  interesting  of  all  orchids  from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view. 
For  there  are  some  genera  and  many  species  that  refuse  his  atten- 
tions more  or  less  stubbornly — in  fact,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
woo  them.  But  the  phalaenopsis  is  not  among  these.  It  gives  no 
trouble  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  For  myself,  I  find  it  grow 
with  the  calm  complacency  of  the  cabbage.  Yet  we  are  all  aware 
that  our  success  is  accidental  in  a  measure.  The  general  condi- 
tions which  it  demands  are  fulfilled,  commonly,  in  any  stove 
where  East  Indian  plants  flourish ;  but  from  time  to  time  we 
receive  a  vigorous  hint  that  particular  conditions,  not  always 
forthcoming,  are  exacted  by  the  plialaenopsis.  Many  legends  on 
this  theme  are  current ;  I  may  cite  two,  notorious  and  easily  veri- 
fied. The  authorities  at  Kew  determined  to  build  a  special  house 
for  the  genus,  provided  with  every  comfort  which  experience  or 
scientific  knowledge  could  suggest.  But  when  it  was  opened, 
some  three  years  ago,  I  think,  not  a  phalaenopsis  of  all  the  many 
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varieties  would  grow  in  it ;  after  vain  efibrts  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer 
was  obliged  to  seek  another  use  for  the  building,  which  is  now 
employed  to  show  plants  in  flower.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  tells 
how  he  laid  out  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  same  object  with  the 
same  result.  And  yet  one  may  safely  reckon  that  this  orchid 
does  admirably  in  nine  well-managed  stoves  out  of  ten,  and 
fairly  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  maxim 
with  growers  that  phalaenopsis  should  never  be  transferred  from 
a  situation  where  they  are  doing  well.  Their  hooks  are  sacred  as 
that  on  which  Horace  suspended  his  lyre.  Nor  could  a  reasonable 
man  think  this  fancy  extravagant,  seeing  the  evidence  beyond 
dispute  which  warns  us  that  their  health  is  governed  by  circum- 
stances more  delicate  than  we  can  analyse  at  present. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  tempt  those  situated  as 
I  am,  and  even  others  less  kindly  treated  by  Fate.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  leave  the  impression  that  orchid  culture  is  actually  as 
facile  as  market  gardening,  but  we  may  say  that  the  eccentricities 
of  phalsenopsis  and  the  rest  have  no  more  practical  importance  for 
the  class  I  would  persuade  than  have  the  terrors  of  the  deep  for  a 
Thames  waterman.  How  many  thousand  householders  about  this 
city  have  a  *  bit  of  glass '  devoted  to  geraniums  and  fuchsias  and 
the  like !  They  started  with  more  ambitious  views,  but  successive 
disappointments  have  taught  modesty,  if  not  despair.  The  poor 
man  now  contents  himself  with  anything  that  will  keep  tolerably 
green  and  show  some  spindling  flower.  The  fact  is,  that  hardy 
plants  under  glass  demand  skilful  treatment — all  their  surround- 
ings are  unnatural,  and  with  rot  on  the  one  hand,  mildew  on  the 
other,  an  amateur  stands  betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
Under  those  circumstances  common  plants  become  really 
capricious — that  is,  being  ruled  by  no  principles  easy  to  grasp 
and  immutable  in  operation,  their  discomfort  shows  itself  in  per- 
plexing forms.  But  such  species  of  orchid  as  a  poor  man  would 
think  of  growing  are  incapable  of  pranks.  P'or  one  shilling  he  can 
buy  a  manual  which  will  teach  him  what  those  species  are,  and 
all  things  necessjiry  for  him  to  understand  besides.  An  expendi- 
ture of  five  pounds  will  set  him  up  for  life  and  beyond — since 
orchids  are  immortal.     Nothing  else  is  needed  save  intelligence. 

Not  even  heat,  since  his  collection  will  be  *  cool '  naturally.  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  say  this  a  very  short  time  ago,  be- 
fore, in  fact,  I  had  visited  St.  Albans.  But  in  the  palace  of 
enchantment  with  which  Mr.  Sander  has  adorned  that  antique 
borough,  no  great  pains  are  taken  to  exclude  frost  from  the  cool 
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houses.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  them  at  50°,  Mr.  Sander 
admits,  but  the  advantage  does  not  equal  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  warming  such  enormous  buildings  to  the  requisite 
degree.  And  one  who  has  beheld  the  sight  when  those  fields  of 
odontoglossum  burst  into  bloom  may  well  entertain  a  doubt 
whether  improvement  is  possible.  There  is  nothing  to  approach 
it  in  this  lower  world.  I  cannot  forbear  to  indicate  one  picture  in 
that  grand  gallery.  Fancy  a  corridor  four  hundred  feet  long,  six 
wide,  roofed  with  square  baskets  hanging  from  the  glass  as  close 
as  they  will  fit.  Suspend  to  each  of  these,  how  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  has  never  been  computed,  one  or  more  garlands  of  snowy 
flowers,  a  thicket  overhead  such  as  one  might  behold  in  a  tropic 
forest  with  myriads  of  white  butterflies  clustering  amongst  the 
vines.  But  imagination  cannot  bear  mortal  msui  thns  far. 
'  Upon  the  banks  of  Paradise '  those  ^  twa  clerks '  may  have  seen 
the  like;  yet,  had  they  done  so  their  hats  would  have  been 
adorned  not  with  *  the  birk,'  but  with  garlands  of  odontoglossum 
citrosmum. 

I  have  but  another  word  to  say.  If  any  of  the  class  to  whom 
I  appeal  incline  to  let  *  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,*  hear  the 
experience  of  a  bold  enthusiast,  as  recounted  by  Mr.  Castle  in  his 
small  brochure,  *  Orchids.'  This  gentleman  had  a  fern  C5ase  out- 
side his  sitting-room  window  six  feet  long  by  three  wide.  More 
ambitious  than  I  venture  to  recommend,  he  ran  pipes  through  it, 
warmed  presumably  by  gas.  *  In  this  miniature  structure,'  says 
IVIr.  Castle,  *  with  liberal  supplies  of  water,  the  owner  succeeded 
in  growing  in  a  smoky  district  of  London  ' — I  will  not  quote  the 
amazing  list  of  fine  things,  but  it  numbers  twenty-five  species, 
all  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  the  stove  kinds.  If  so  much 
could  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  what  may  rightly  be 
called  diflBcult  in  the  cultivation  of  orchids  ? 

Frederick  Boyle. 
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Uncle  Pierce. 

By  Charles  Blatherwick, 
CHAPTER  I. 

FAMILY    FAILINGS. 

I  WOULD  shirk  writing  this  story  altogether  if  I  could,  but  my 
lady  is  imperious.  Her  wish  is  law.  So,  though  I  shall  have 
to  make  confession  of  a  weakness  long  past  and  forgotten,  I  obey. 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Carrie  to  write  down  everything  just  as  it 
happened,'  said  she  gently.  *  Of  course  everybody  tuiU  believe 
you.* 

Will  they  ?  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that ;  for,  looking  back 
from  my  hale  middle  age,  it  seems  incredible  that  I,  Henry  Dent, 
should  ever  have  been  in  the  habit  of  incontinently  dropping  off 
to  sleep  without  rhyme  or  reason,  like  the  fat  boy  in  *  Pickwick,' 
and  there  remaining  locked  up  in  a  sort  of  trance  until  I  was 
shook  or  punched  out  of  it.  I  was  no  Jack  o'  dreams.  I  was  a 
strong,  healthy  fellow,  able  to  hold  my  own  on  moor  or  river  with 
any  man,  and  then  take  my  eight  hours'  spell  in  bed  without 
dreaming  or  turning.  Yet  at  one  period  of  my  life  I  was  sub- 
ject to  these  abominable  seizures,  which  came  and  went  goodness 
knows  how. 

I  got  into  one  or  two  tremendous  rows  at  school  about  them, 
and,  when  I  left,  drove  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser,  with  whom  I 
lived,  half  crazy. 

One  fine  December  day  she  found  me  gaping  unconsciously 
at  the  top  windows  of  the  house  fajoing  our  own  in  Montague 
Place.  Forthwith  she  sent  for  Dr.  Jacks.  Now  Jacks  was  my 
especial  chum.  We  had  had  one  or  two  trips  abroad  together, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  him  that  I  had  taken  to  doctoring. 
He  had  feurly  chaffed  me  out  of  idleness,  and  made  me  join  the 
medical  classes  at  the  University  College.     He  was  a  matter-of- 
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fact  man,  went  in  strongly  for  athletics,  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  our  boat  club.  Lately,  however,  on  the  score  of 
having  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  University, 
he  was  rather  on  his  j[>s  and  gs. 

*  He  wants  a  change,  that's  what  he  wants,'  said  my  aunt 
judicially.  *  I  want  to  pack  him  off  at  once  to  my  brother's 
place  in  Aberdeenshire.  Why,  you  may  stick  a  pin  in  him  and  he 
wouldn't  move.  No !  he  never  walked  in  his  sleep.  Never  had 
convulsions.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Dents  never  had  any- 
thing the  matter  with  their  heads  like  the  Dannings.  Never! 
The  only  fad  he  ever  had  was  music.  A  song  would  soothe  his 
teething  tantrums  better  than  calomel.  What  he  wants  is  a 
change.     He  ought  to  go  to  Drufflie.' 

*Look  in  as  you  pass  to-morrow,  Harry,'  he  said,  with  a 
solemn  wink  at  me,  *  and  I'll  put  you  through  your  facings.' 

Accordingly  next  morning,  on  my  way  to  the  hospital,  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  where  a  brand-new  brass  plate  aggressively 
assured  you  that  Dr.  Jacks  could  be  consulted  every  morning 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  12.  No  sooner  was  I  ushered  into 
his  presence  than  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  tossed  me  a  pair  of 
boxing-gloves,  and  we  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  till  I  was 
sent  flying  back  with  a  crash  on  a  table  neatly  laid  out  with  test 
tubes,  bottles,  and  stethoscopes. 

*  That's  a  cure  for  dreaming,  my  boy,'  he  laughed,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair.  *  Pick  yourself  up  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
*  Mighty  queer ! '  he  said  when  I  had  finished  my  tale.  *  It  doesn't 
exactly  fit  in  with  anything.  It  is  not  induced  somnambulism, 
nor  is  it  catalepsy.  There  are  no  previous  muscular  rigidities 
and  no  subsequent  sickness  or  headache.'  (Jacks  was  young 
then  and  very  pat  at  diagnosis.) 

'Suppose  you  get  off  your  high  horse  and  call  it  humble 
sleep,'  said  I. 

*  No,  sir ! '  he  rejoined,  ore  ledoris.  *  Sleep  is  a  natural  peri- 
odical phenomenon,  a  state  of  unconsciousness  necessary  for  the 
repair  of  brain  and  nerve  power ;  a  state,  sir,  in  which  we  store 
up  oxygen  to  grease  the  wheels  of  life.  (Make  a  note  of  that 
phrase,  Harry,  for  it  is  uncommonly  prettily  turned.)  Yoiu- 
somnambulisms  are  unhealthy  proceedings.  As  for  yesterday, 
you  were  simply  hypnotised  from  staring  at  those  shining  windows. 
If  you  want  it  put  in  my  especial  line — physiologically — you 
were  unconsciously  stimulating  one  part  of  your  brain  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  part.     Anyway  you  have  been  making  an 
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ass  of  yourself,  so  you  had  better  hie  away  north  before  Madame 
Blavatzky  claims  you  for  her  own.  You'll  lose  a  bit  of  the  session  ; 
but  your  heart's  not  much  in  your  work,  so  it  won't  matter. 
Now,  I'd  uncommonly  like  to  know  what  you  see  in  these  lively 
divagations.' 

*  See  ?    Nothing !    Nothing  but  a  shining  plane  of  water,' 

*  Ha !  ha  I  Bosh  f  Hypnotised  people  remember  nothing,  so 
the  sooner  you  are  off  towards  the  North  Pole  the  better,  my  boy.' 

So  I  thought.  Indeed,  before  he  had  answered  me  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  out  of  London  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Had  I 
chosen,  though,  I  could  have  told  him  that  it  was  this  shining 
water  that  made  the  one  persistent  feature  in  my  unconscious 
conditions.  A  shining,  quivering  plane  on  which  certain  pictures 
grew.  But  I  was  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  affair  and  held  my 
tongue.  I  said  nothing  to  my  aunt  either,  save  and  except  that  I 
should  like  to  go  to  Drufflie  for  a  time. 

*  Gro  by  all  means,'  said  she,  *  but  you'll  find  it  precious  dull. 
It  will  be  a  thorough  change  though,  and  you'll  have  company. 
Captain  Harleigh,  from  Broxford,  is  going  to  spend  his  Christmas 
there.  A  good  enough  sort  of  man,  I  believe,  but  he  is  a  friend  of 
your  uncle  Pierce,  so  don't  be  too  intimate.  My  brother-in-law 
comes  across  him  when  he  is  doing  his  business  at  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton.  Stops  in  his  house,  I  believe.  But  you  need  not 
be  friendly  because  he  is  ;  you  can  be  civil.  I'll  write  off  to-night.' 

She  did,  and  within  a  week  I  was  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
Frasers.  Mighty  proud  they  were  of  it !  They  had  clung  to  it 
through  many  a  storm.  It  had  been  wrested  from  them  a  dozen 
times  or  more  in  the  good  old  fighting  days,  and  they  had  won  it 
back.  What  could  be  burned  had  been  burned,  and  as  often  rebuilt. 
Frasers  had  made  money,  and  Frasers  had  lost  money ;  but  through 
weal  and  woe  they  clung  to  the  old  home  and  never  let  it  quite 
slip  through  their  fingers.  Even  the  mad  vagaries  of  a  certain 
ancestor, '  Red  Fraser,'  who  did  his  best  to  put  a  lasting  blot  on 
the  family  escutcheon  and  ruin  the  Frasers  root  and  branch, 
failed  to  loosen  their  hold  on  it.  By  hook  or  by  crook  money  was 
always  grubbed  together  to  meet  the  bonds,  till  at  last  the  fortune 
made  by  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser's  husband  in  London  cleared  off  the 
last  encumbrances  and  enabled  the  family  to  call  the  place  their 
own  again. 

It  was  a  strong,  square,  solid,  dour-looking  place,  relieved  some- 
what by  a  curious  round  tower  at  one  end,  as  if  the  builder  had 
been  conscience-stricken  at  the  last  moment.    A  spiral  stone  stair- 
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case  took  you  from  the  basement  door  to  the  corbie's  nest  on  the 
top.  From  this  end  of  the  castle  a  large  lake,  which  provided 
pike  and  perennial  dampness  to  the  household,  ^^tched  bi  away 
into  the  big  hills  more  than  a  mile  distant.  Dulljberhaps,  but  not 
to  me !  I  was  in  the  Highlands  for  the  first  time^n  my  life,  and 
smelt  the  peat  reek!  The  broad  rich  sweeps  of  interminable 
moorland,  Ben  Drufflie,  scarred  with  purple  corries,  through  wliich 
tawny-coloured  bums  fought  their  way  to  the  lake,  and  the  grey, 
hoary  old  house  itself,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  one  of  the 
huge  rocks  had  tumbled  down  the  mountain-side  and  stuck  there 
for  ever — everything  was  new  to  me,  and  everything  charmed  me. 

I  got  a  real  Scotch  welcome  frofti  the  laird,  and  was  then 
introduced  to  Captain  Harleigh  and  Jiis  young  daughter  Lettie. 
He  was  a  red-faced,  choleric,  good-natured  grumbler,  paying  a  long- 
promised  winter's  visit  to  Drufflie,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
roaring  game  of  curling  to  perfection.     A  tropical  experience  made 
him  take  great  care  of  himself,  made  him  muffle  himself  up  €6  his 
eyes,  which  he  protected  with  a  pair  oi  blue  spectacles.      These 
latter,  however,  were  generally  shoved  up  on  to  his  forehead,  where 
they  confronted  you  like  a  pair  of  lurid  portholes.  Lettie  wfus  a  slim, 
gawky  girl  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age — all  eyes  and 
hair ;  the  former  looking  you  through  and  through,  and  the  latter 
flowing  unkempt  and  uncared  for  about  her  shoulders  like  a  horse's 
mane.     On  high  days  and   holidays,  though,  it  was  decorously 
gathered  up    in   long  Grerman    plaits.      She  was  as  wild  and 
active  as  any  roe  in  the  plantations,  and  just  about  as  unmanage- 
able.    Without  warning  she  would  start  up  the  hill-side  with  the 
shepherds  to  bring  in  the  sheep ;  then,  to  her  father's  consterna- 
tion, suddenly  reappear,  galloping  up  the  avenue  on  the  bare  back 
of  one  of  the  rough  ponies.    They  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  alarm 
about  her,  and  I  believe  to  this  day  that  I  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer ; 
at  all  events  I  soon  found  that  I  was  tacitly  told  off  to  take  charge 
of  her.     I  did  more  than  this ;  I  became  her  slave.     I  piloted  her 
everywhere,  or  rather  she  piloted  me.     Nothing  stopped  her !    No 
weather  was  too  bad  to  be  faced,  no  hill  too  steep  to  be  climbed, 
and  no  bum  too  rapid  or  rocky  to  be  crossed.     The  gillies  adored 
her;  to  them  she  was  the  embodied  spirit  of  Ben  Drufflie  ;  to  me 
she  was  a  breezy  young  angel  sent  down  to  show  us  how  beautiful 
life  could  be  made. 

How  proud  I  was  when  I  saw  the  tail  feathers  of  the  first 
blackcock  I  shot  figuring  in  her  hat  as  a  trophy !  The  lake  was 
our  delight,  our  ocean  on  which  we  made  voyages  of  discovery. 
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Not  a  bay  or  creek  was  there  that  we  did  not  explore  and  give  a 
name  to.  We  waged  war  against  the  pike,  and  it  was  in  taking 
up  one  of  the  trimmers  that  Miss  Lettie  nearly  came  to  grief. 
She  must  needs  start  oflF  one  morning  alone — with  a  single  oar 
too — just  to  show  her  father  how  well  she  had  caught  the  trick 
of  the  screw.  All  went  well  at  first,  but  on  coming  back  the 
bitter  wind  nipped  the  young  lady's  fingers.  Away  went  the  oar ! 
and  away  drifted  Miss  Lettie — ^boat  and  all.  I  was  in  the  water 
in  a  jiffy,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  floundering  managed  to  catch 
hold  of  the  bow  and  bring  the  boat  alongside  the  stone  pier. 

Not  a  very  heroic  operation,  seeing  that  I  was  never  out  of 
my  depth.  Quite  enough,  though,  to  earn  her  father's  eternal 
gratitude.  The  cold  was  intense.  He  ran  after  me  up  to  my 
room  in  the  round  tower,  and  there  insisted  on  superintending 
the  operation  of  changing,  drying,  and  warming — all  done  to  a 
running  fire  of  affectionate  objurgations. 

*  I  tell  you  what,'  he  sang  out  with  his  big  voice,  rubbing 
me  hard  enough  with  the  rough  towel  to  set  the  blue  glasses 
dancing  on  his  head,  *  you  saved  her  life  !  Don't  contradict  me  ! 
D'ye  see  which  way  this  infernal  wind  is  blowing?  Why,  it 
would  have  blown  her  clean  across  the  loch  to  the  back  of  nowhere  ! 
It  was  a  plucky  thing.  By  Jove  !  more  like  a  Danning  than  a 
Dent.  Hillo  !  now  I've  put  my  foot  in  it !  I'm  a  dunder'd  old 
figure-head.  Dent  and  Danning !  I  forgot.  Beg  pardon.'  (He 
had  stumbled  on  the  family  failing.) 

*  I  know  nothing  about  the  Dannings,'  said  I,  *  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  fool  enough  to  quarrel  with  people  I  have  never  seen.' 

*  That's  right !  Give  me  that  other  foot  of  yours.  There's 
true  grit  in  you.  Pierce  Danning  would  have  been  in  the  water 
as  quick  as  you  were.     You've  heard  of  the  mad  Captain  ? ' 

*  Scores  of  times.' 

*  Nothing  to  his  advantage,  I'll  be  bound.' 

*  Bather  the  reverse.' 

*  Don't  believe  half  you  hear.  He's  a  fine  fellow.  Hard  up 
at  times;  but  what  x)f  that?  Everybody's  hard  up.  Upon  my 
word,  this  family  squabble  of  yours  is  about  the  foolishest, 
wickedest,  thing  I  ever  knew  f ' 

*  I  believe  you're  right.  Captain  Harleigh.' 

*  Right  ?  I  know  I'm  right ;  and,  with  all  due  deference,  I 
think  your  aunt  carries  it  a  little  too  far.  Some  of  you  Dents 
must  have  invented  the  cry  about  "  Dangerous  Dannings ! " 
They're  no  more  dangerous  than  other  folk.     Look  at  that  Miss 
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Harriett  Fraser  !  She's  your  aunt's  sister-in-law,  I  believe.  Who- 
ever she  is — sk^s  dangerous  !  What  does  she  want  at  Broxford 
so  often  ?  Says  she  comes  for  change  of  air  !  Tell  that  to  the 
marines.  She  comes  to  pick  up  what  she  can  against  your  uncle. 
I  know.  I  hear  all  about  it  from  Penney,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Bugle."  "  Dangerous  Dannings,"  indeed  !  Don't  you  be  led 
into  it,  my  boy.' 
*Not  I!' 

*  That's  right.  Come  and  spend  a  Christmas  with  us  at 
Broxford  and  judge  for  yourself.' 

*  Nothing  I  should  like  better ! ' 

*  That's  a  bargain,  then,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  won't  be  for 
yet  a  while.  My  bungalow  is  dismantled.  Lettie  is  going  oflF  to 
ray  sister  at  Dresden,  and  I  am  going  with  her.  She  is  to  finish 
her  schooling  there,  and  how  long  that  will  take  goodness  knows. 
There  !  you  are  as  warm  as  a  toast  now,  but  this  round  tower  of 
a  room  of  yours  is  like  an  ice  cellar.  Good  view  of  ihe  lake 
though.  Fraser  says  we  are  in  for  a  spell  of  frost,  so  you'll  see 
some  curling.  If  you  want  to  [^hear  more  about  your  Broxford 
relatives  ask  Lettie.' 

Lettie  told  me  a  deal  about  them. 

Captain  Pierce's  daughter  was  her  bosom  friend.  He  lived  in 
a  tumbledown  place  called  the  Mill  House.  No  one  else  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  liked  it,  though,  and  had  filled 
it  with  cosy,  worm-eaten  furniture  to  match. 

This  was  his  hobby.  He  would  go  off  with  old  Paul,  his 
servant,  and  scour  Spain  and  France  for  months  together  in  search 
of  nicknacks  and  curios.  A  clever,  active,  good-tempered,  good- 
natured  man.  Never  still,  never  happy  unless  he  was  dashing 
at  something.  Quite  content,  though,  to  take  her  and  Carrie  to 
Southampton  on  a  shopping  expedition,  or  down  to  the  shore 
shell-hunting. 

Mrs.  Danning  was  Spanish.  Spoke  scarcely  a  word  of  English, 
but  for  all  that  loved  her  Broxford  home.  Carrie  was  named 
after  her  *  Carina,'  and  inherited  her  splendid  voice.  People 
came  to  Broxford  Church  to  hear  her  sing.  She  was  devoted  to 
her  father.  Moped  when  he  was  away,  and  was  so  ready  to  follow 
him  that  they  had  dubbed  her  Mother  Carey. 

We  discussed  my  shady  relatives  every  day. 

Every  day,  too,  the  cold  increased.  The  laird  was  right.  We 
were  in  for  a  frost,  such  a  one  as  had  not  been  known  for  years. 
It  clutched  Drufflie  with  an  iron  hand  and  brought  a  strange 
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On  Christmas  Eve  the  loch  was  frozen  over,  and  to  Captain 
Harleigh's  dehght  the  curling  stones  were  got  reldy. 

If  I  had  been  superstitious  I  should  have  looked  upon  this 
sudden  change  as  a  portent  of  some  coming  trouble-Zpunist 
ment,  perhaps,  for  my  having  dared  to  take  an  interest  in  my 
traditional  enemies  the  Dannings.  ^ 

But  a  young  fellow  does  not  bother  his  head  about  distant 
um^les  with  a  real  living  angel  flying  along  the  crisp  ice  b^ 
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KED    PHASER. 

^K^^T^..^*""*  "^^  *°  institution  at  Drufflie,  and  the  freezing 
of  the  loch  the  signal  for  a  time-honoured  holiday,  when  every 

C"-' wiT^J'^.l^V^'^^  °'  ^°'''  ""*^  «'  ^'>  fl°«ked,  broom  L 
hand,  to  the  laird's,  there  to  take  his  part  in  playing  out  sundry 

prearranged  matches  on  the  famous  ice. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  loch  seldom  bore,  but  when 
It  dwf  the  first  day's  play  was  always  marked  by  a  substantial 
m^l  of  the  orthodox  'beef  and  greens,'  supplemented  by  a 
moderate  allowance  of  Glenlivet.  There  was  a  dance  too  in  the 
evenmg  where  gillies  and  shepherds  met  their  sweethearts,  and 
where  the  laird  solemnly  footed  the  first  reel  with  one  of  his 
tenants'  wives  or  daughters. 

No  laggards!     Everybody  was  up  betimes  and  eager  for  the 
game.     Even  the  quiet  laird  himself  put  on  a  jaunty  air  with  his 
knickerbockers,  and,  broom  in  hand,  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, ordering,  counter-ordering,  and  arranging  sides.    Captain 
Harleigh  gave  an  extra  twist  to  his  white  comforter,  and  with  the 
blue  glasses  firmly  fixed  on  his  nose  looked  as  warlike  and  ex- 
pectant as  if  he  was  going  into  action.     Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  had  a  broom,  and  every  face  was  ruddy  with  the  healthy 
nip  of  the  clear  brisk  air. 

Lettie  beckoned  me  aside.  *  You're  not  to  play,'  she  whis- 
pered. 'I've  a  grand  plan;  we  will  skate  all  round  the  Uke! 
Not  a  word  to  anybody  though,  or  we  shall  be  stopped.  Oh ! 
very  well  j  if  you  won't  go  I'll  go  alone.' 
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Of  course  I  went.  We  stole  oflF  in  the  noise  of  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  rinks,  fully  determined  to  compass  the  loch  before 
the  play  finished.  But  ways  are  not  always  smooth  even  to  boys 
and  girls.  A  mile  or  so  down  the  ice  was  as  rough  as  any 
mountain  road.  We  stumbled  and  scraped  along,  when  snap 
went  one  of  Miss  Lettie's  straps.  As  I  was  shifting  one  from  my 
foot  to  hers  a  voice  hailed  us  from  the  bank.  An  old  woman  was 
beckoning.  She  knew  us.  Her  son  Duncan,  my  especial  ally 
(with  whom  I  had  made  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
on  a  '  muckle  hart '  in  the  upper  corries),  had  told  her  about  us, 
and  we  must  not  pass  her  door  without  coming  in  for  a  bite  and 
a  sup. 

A  grand-looking  old  lady  was  Maisie.  There  was  a  tinge  of 
sternness  in  her  large,  searching  eyes,  and  many  a  deep  line  was 
furrowed  round  her  mouth  and  forehead  ;  but  a  rare  smile  broke 
on  her  face  as  she  welcomed  us  and  placed  the  oat  cake,  bramble 
jam,  and  fresh  butter  and  milk  on  the  table.  Her  cottage  was 
rather  larger  than  the  rest  and  a  deal  cleaner.  You  could  have 
eaten  your  porridge  ofif  the  stone  floor.  Everything,  from  the 
smallest  pot  to  the  carved  oak  chest  under  the  window,  shone 
out  with  hand  polish.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  was  there  on  the  cuj^ 
and  books  over  the  fireplace,  and  the  white  window-curtains 
shamed  the  snowdrift.  The  peats  burned  cheerily  on  the  hearth, 
and  before  this  we  drew  to  discuss  the  simple  fare  while  she  told 
us  her  troubles. 

Yes,  she  had  had  her  troubles.  Of  three  fine  stalwart  sons 
Duncan  was  the  only  one  who  had  turned  out  well.  Donald*s 
blood  and  strength  had  led  him  astray ;  Jamie's  good  nature  had 
got  the  better  of  him :  so  there  was  Duncan  alone  with  her  in  her 
old  age. 

For  fifty  years  had  she  been  in  that  cottage.  Many  a  time, 
too,  in  such  a  frost  as  that  had  she  danced  at  the  laird's.  Please 
God  she  would  dance  there  again  that  very  night  to  Duncan's 
piping.  We  must  try  the  reel.  Not  that  a  southerner  could  ever 
be  expected  to  dance  it,  but  if  God  had  given  them  feet  it  was 
their  bounden  duty  to  try.  Would  Lettie  try  now  ?  In  half  an 
hour  she  could  teach  those  shapely  feet  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
the  floor  with  the  laird  that  evening. 

In  a  jiffy  Lettie  had  tucked  up  her  skirts  and  was  pointing 
her  toes  before  the  old  dame.  There  was  a  little  stiffness  at  first, 
for  Maisie  was  ^  pemickity.'  The  steps  once  mastered,  though, 
they  attacked  the  figure  freely,  and  at  last  warming  with  their 
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work,  whirled  and  twisted  about  the  little  room,  humming  out  the 
tune  while  I  clanked  time  with  the  skates. 

She  would  not  hear  of  our  going  round  the  loch.  No !  no !  It 
was  not  safe.  *  Ye'll  na  gae,  I  tell  ye  ! '  she  cried,  starting  up 
angrily  as  Lettie  hesitated  about  giving  up  her  pet  project. 
*  Awa'  home  wi  ye !  I  mind  the  time  when,  like  you,  I  thocht 
because  all  shone  so  fair  and  smooth  before  me  no  harm  could 
come.  I've  learned  my  lesson,  lassie.  Awa,  back  to  the  laird's, 
"  Drufflie  ice  is  no  canny  !  "     He  has  told  ye  that,  I'll  be  bound : ' 

Miss  Lettie  gave  in  with  a  bad  grace.  Indeed,  I  fully  believe, 
but  for  the  sudden  shouting  of  a  coming  troop  of  shinty  players, 
and  the  accidental  rolling  of  the  ball  itself  at  our  very  feet,  she 
would  have  stuck  obstinately  to  her  plan  and  tried  the  round  out 
of  pure  wilfulness. 

There  stood  old  Maisie,  tall  and  gaunt,  at  her  cottage  door, 
pointing  with  outstretched  arm  to  Drufflie,  and  there  was  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  crisp  ice  stretching  away  to  the  hills.  It 
was  aggravating.  Lettie  hesitated,  but  the  noisy  charge  of  the 
shinty  band  put  everything  else  out  of  her  head,  and  in  we  dashed, 
fighting  away  on  the  losing  side  till  the  battle  rolled  back  to  the 
castle  walls,  where  the  young  lady  was  glad  to  unstrap  her  skates 
and  take  a  rest. 

No  rest  for  me.  I  was  seized  and  made  to  join  the  curling 
till  darkness  stopped  the  game.  Then  came  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening  the  servants'  hall  was  prepared  for  the  dance.  This  was 
quickly  done  by  covering  the  bare,  ugly  walls  with  big  holly 
branches — a  rough  sort  of  decoration,  but  one  that  gave  a 
capital  background  for  the  gay  tartans  and  flaunting  ribbons  that 
soon  crowded  in.  In  they  trooped,  Frasers,  Grants,  and  Gordons, 
stalwart  men  in  kilts  and  buxom  girls  in  homespun.  Three 
splendid  fellows  with  bagpipes  and  a  couple  of  fiddlers — 
Duncan  to  the  front  of  course,  and  his  mother  towering  above  all 
the  other  women  like  a  Scotch  fir  among  the  birks.  First  we 
marched  solemnly  round  to  the  droning  of  all  the  bagpipes  and 
then  settled  down  to  reels  and  strathspeys  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

I  soon  slipped  away  and  crept  up  my  spiral  steps,  dead  beat. 
The  round  stone  room  looked  weird  and  cheerless;  the  moon 
shone  brightly  through  the  chinks  of  the  little  window,  and  in  the 
clear  frosty  night  I  could  hear  the  racket  going  on  below  in  the 
servants'  hall  distinctly. 

There  was  a  song  and  chorus  from  the  men,  there  was  the 
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Hoolachan  from  Duncan*s  pipes,  and  there  was  the  stampings 
and  shouting  while  it  was  being  danced.  Then  when  they  quieted 
Maisie's  name  was  shouted,  and  after  a  bit  she  sang.  A  harsli 
chaunting  sort  of  voice,  but  so  full  and  distinct  that,  finding  sleep 
impossible,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw  a  blanket  across  my 
shoulders,  and  opened  the  window. 
I  could  hear  the  words : — 

The  wintry  wind  fra*  Dru£9ie  hill 

Blaws  cauld  as  cauld  can  be, 
But  kinsmen's  hearts  are  caulder  still 
That  tore  my  love  fra'  me  ! 
Oh !  waly  !  waly !  on  the  land ! 

Oh !  waly  I  on  the  sea  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  kinsman's  hand 
That  tore  my  love  fra'  me ! 

There  were  half  a  dozen  verses,  all  ending  with  the  same  dog- 
grel  chaunt. 

When  it  ceased  I  stuck  spell-bound  at  the  window.  The 
piping,  stamping,  and  shouting  broke  out  again,  but  I  stood 
rooted  there,  staring  across  the  avenue  on  to  the  loch  and  feeling 
no  more  of  the  cold  than  I  should  at  Midsummer. 

Not  a  cloud  hid  the  clear  path  that  the  moon  made  across  the 
ice.  It  would  have  been  as  still  as  death  but  for  the  row  below. 
Curiously  enough,  as  I  stood  quietly  there  this  altered  in  character. 
It  came  from  a  different  part  of  the  building.  Wild  laughter, 
shrieks,  oaths,  clashing  of  cups,  and  other  signs  of  a  drunken  orgie 
came  from  the  dining-room.  There  was  a  lull,  such  as  there  was 
before  old  Maisie's  song,  but  in  place  of  chaunt  came  some  blas- 
phemous invocation  from  a  man. 

Then  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  there  drove  up  to  the 
front  door  a  queer  old-fashioned  shattaradan  of  a  carriage,  such  as 
you  see  drawn  in  old  prints  and  nowhere  else.  The  wheels  were 
low,  the  tires  were  thick ;  there  was  a  high  seat  in  front  and  a 
low  hood  behind,  inside  which  I  could  just  distinguish  the  faint 
form  of  a  woman. 

The  black  coachman  in  front  whirled  his  dark  horses  round 
the  gravel  drive  at  a  tremendous  pace.  Their  nostrils  steamed, 
their  hoofs  clanked.  They  stopped  with  a  jerk.  The  big  bell 
clanged ;  the  door  was  thrown  open,  iind  in  the  blaze  of  light  that 
followed  out  staggered  a  big  red-haired,  red-kilted  man  that  I 
had  never  set  eyes  on  before. 
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He  was  bare-headed,  and  fought  wildly  with  the  crowd  of 
guests  which  followed. 

Some  were  flushed  with  wine,  some  pale  with  fright,  but 
all  more  or  less  drunk,  and  all  trying  to  drag  the  red-haired 
giant  back  into  the  house.  He  threw  them  off*  like  so  many  dolls, 
jumped  in  beside  the  woman,  and  was  driven  off*  at  a  break-neck 
pace,  shouting  and  blaspheming. 

Not  down  the  road  though,  but  straight  across  the  lake,  the  car- 
riage getting  dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  at  last  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  clear,  calm  moonlight  again. 

I  leaned  out  and  peered  down  into  the  carriage  road.  Not  a 
soul  was  there !  I  strained  my  ears ;  Hoolachan  burst  out  from 
Donald's  pipes.  The  cold  suddenly  nipped  me,  so  I  closed  the 
window,  tumbled  into  bed,  pulled  the  clothes  over  me,  and  slept 
like  a  top  till  the  early  bell  sounded. 

I  determined  to  say  nothing  about  the  night's  experiences, 
but  on  walking  to  the  loch-side  after  breakfast  with  Mr.  Fraser, 
there,  to  my  astonishment,  were  the  distinct  tracks  of  wheels 
stretching  away  in  the  direction  the  ghostly  carriage  had  taken. 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  laird,  noticing  my  start  of  surprise,  *  those 
marks  have  astonished  many  people  before  you!  Curiously 
parallel,  aren't  they  ?  strangely  like  wheel  marks  ? ' 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?*  I  asked,  scarce  believing  my 
eyes. 

*  Ah  !  that's  the  rub !  "  The  sudden  arrestment  of  currents 
formed  by  submerged  strata  of  rock,"  say  the  savants ;  and  cer- 
tainly we  never  see  the  marks  except  in  a  frost  as  severe  and  quick 
as  this.  This  explanation  does  not  satisfy  the  old  folks  about 
here  though.  They  declare  them  to  be  the  tracks  of  Red  Eraser's 
carriage.' 

*  Red  Fraser?' 

*  You've  heard  the  legend,  of  course?' 

*  Not  a  word.' 

*  D'ye  mean  to  say,'  he  asked,  stopping  suddenly  in  front  of 
me,  *  that  you  have  been  here  all  this  time  and  not  heard  how 
Red  Fraser  drove  oflF  with  the  Devil  ?  Why,  it  is  old  Maisie's  pet 
story!  Didn't  she  tell  you  yesterday?  No!  Well,  trot  along 
briskly  and  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  the  marvellous. 

*  This  Red  Fraser,  an  ancestor  of  mine,  was  laird  here  about  a 
century  ago — as  mad  and  rakehelly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  If 
history  does  not  lie  he  was  vicious  enough  to  take  the  family  sins 
upon  him  for  all  generations.     His  wife  was  as  bad  as  he.     She 
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was  a  foreigner — Spanish,  I  believe — and  in  some  sort  of  way  was 
connected  with  our  faniilj.  The  two  did  their  best  to  ruin  us. 
They  played  Old  Harry  with  the  property  and  left  nothing  but 
bare  walls,  debt,  and  evil  report  behind  them. 

*  Some  say  he  killed  her,  and  some  that  she  was  forcibly  taken 
away  from  Drufflie  by  some  of  her  kinsmen.  At  all  events  she 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  the  wild  laird  went 
on  worse  than  ever ;  so  badly  that  on  a  certain  tremendous  frost 
like  this  not  a  single  God-fearing  person  would  come  to  make 
merry  as  usual  at  Drufflie.  Not  to  be  done,  my  worthy  relative 
forthwith  filled  the  castle  with  his  city  friends ;  and  so  wild  grew 
their  orgie  that  the  few  servants  who  had  stuck  to  him  huddled 
away  to  bed,  terrified  out  of  their  wits. 

*  Well,  late  that  night  Red  Fraser  started  up  and  swore  a 
dnmken  oath  that  he  would  drive  across  the  lake.  Nothing 
would  stop  him.  He  shouted  for  his  groom,  but  the  man,  in 
mortal  terror,  ran  and  hid  himself  in  one  of  the  outhouses. 

'  Then  in  mock  prayer  the  laird  called  upon  the  Devil  to  drive 
him ;  and  lo  !  no  sooner  had  the  words  left  his  mouth  than  a  loud 
clang  from  the  big  bell  sent  a  chill  of  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all 
the  guests,  drunk  as  they  were. 

*  Out  staggered  Red  Fraser,  bare-headed  as  he  was,  and  out 
tumbled  his  boon  companions  after  him.  There,  drawn  up  at  the 
front  door,  was  the  family  coach  with  a  strange  coachman  on  the 
box;  and  inside,  pale  and  motionless,  was  seated  Red  Eraser's 
missing  wife.  Before  the  horrified  company  could  look  round  the 
laird  had  jumped  in  by  her  side  and  was  whisked  away  across  the 
loch! 

*  There  ends  the  tale.  Drufflie  saw^  no  more  of  him,  his  wife, 
or  the  family  coach ;  but  you'll  find  plenty  of  moonstruck  Maisies 
about  here  ready  to  thrill  your  blood  with  circumstantial  accounts 
of  the  ghostly  carriage  having  been  seen  driving  across  the  loch 
on  such  a  frost  as  this.' 

*  Have  2/ou  seen  it,  Mr.  Fraser  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Not  I !'  he  replied  impatiently,  as  if  to  cut  short  any  further 
conversation  about  it.  ^  Cock-and-bull  stories  don't  suit  me,  and 
Tin  heartily  sick  of  this  one.' 

A  nod  was  as  good  as  a  wink.  It  was  evident  that  the  laird  did 
not  care  to  trot  out  his  ancestors'  family  coach,  so  I  held  my 
to  ngue. 

It  was  a  puzzler !  I  had  no  sort  of  remembrance  of  having 
heard  one  single  word  about  it  from  mortal  man  or  woman,  and 
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yet  in  my  wide-awake  dream,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be  called, 
I  saw  the  whole  business  from  beginning  to  end.  Lettie  had  no 
remembrance  of  old  Maisie  having  told  us,  and  I  made  the  old 
dame  tell  her. 

She  spun  it  out  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  and  was  greatly  in- 
censed at  Lettie's  incredulity. 

*  If  it  was  not  true  why  should  it  be  seen  now  ? '  she  asked 
angrily.  *  There  was  many  a  one  older  and  wiser  than  she  who 
did  not  care  to  walk  by  the  loch-side  of  a  frosty  night.  It  wasn't 
becoming  for  young  folks  to  harden  their  hearts  into  unbelief.' 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  coaxing  her  back  to  good  humour. 
I'll  defy  any  old  lady  though — let  her  be  as  dour  as  you  please- — 
to  resist  Lettie!  Before  we  left  she  had  wheedled  her  into 
singing  the  *Waly!  waly!'  and  wrote  down  the  words  at  her 
dictation.  Between  us  we  managed  to  jot  down  the  notes  too, 
and  I^ettie  sang  it  to  us  in  the  evening  over  the  blazing  wood 
fire.  With  her  it  was  a  simple,  tunefulballad.  There  was  nothing 
uncanny  about  Lettie. 

Our  party  broke  up  with  the  frost,  and  I  travelled  back  to 
London  with  the  Harleighs.  Two  whole  days  with  Lettie  by  my 
side  !  Her  father  reminded  me  of  my  promise  not  to  join  in  the 
senseless  hue  and  cry  against  my  uncle  Pierce.  ^  He  was  a  first- 
rate  fellow;  clever  at  everything.  Doubted  if  ever  I  should 
make  as  good  a  doctor  as  he  was.     Silver  spoon  was  in  my  way!!' 

Then  while  he  dozed  in  his  comer  Lettie  chatted  about 
Broxford.  *I  must  come  and  see  them  when  they  got  back. 
There  was  plenty  of  riding  and  boating,  and  she  would  make 
Carrie  learn  old  Maisie's  song  to  sing  to  me. 

^But  you  are  going  away  for  ever  and  a  day,  Lettie,'  said  I; 
*  you'll  forget  Drufflie  and  everything  else  by  that  time.' 

*  I've  got  a  keepsake ! '  she  said  naively,  pointing  to  the  curved 
feathers  in  her  hat. 

*  Lettie!'  I  whispered,  ^w%  must  divide  that;^  and  presently 
the  bold  deed  was  accomplished.  While  her  father  snored  in  the 
corner  I  secretly  detached  the  little  bunch  from  her  hat,  carefully 
cut  it  in  two,  gave  one  half  to  her  and  put  the  other  into  my  inner- 
most pocket. 

We  parted  in  London — they  for  Dresden  and  I  for  Montague 
Place. 

Thus  ended  my  Winter's  Idyll — never  to  be  forgotten  by  me 
though.    It  was  a  turning-point  of  my  life.    The  remembrance 
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of  the  Bweet  girl  face  grew  with  my  growth  and  gave  a  spur  to 
my  work.     What  had  been  begun  in  a  haphazard,  *  something-to- 
do  '  sort  of  way  now  had  a  definite  object. 
Lettie  was  the  goal. 


CHAPTER    III. 

A   WILD-GOOSE  CHASE. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  I  settled  to  real  work.  No 
nonsense  about  it  now  I  Lettie  had  given  me  the  start  and  I 
went  at  it  with  a  will,  managing  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  a 
thin  thread  of  correspondence  with  her.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  her 
father,  but  said  little  about  them  to  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser — and  never 
a  word  about  the  Dannings.  Best  not !  She  it  was  who  stood 
as  a  stern  sentry  between*  the  families  and  kept  our  memories 
green  by  chronic  animadversions  on  the  general  untrustworthiness 
and  insignificance  of  the  Dannings. 

This  same  Captain  Pierce,  of  Broxford,  was  her  hiie  noire, 
A  very  bad  lot  indeed,  according  to  her  account.  What  had  been 
his  particular  sin  I  could  never  quite  make  out — ^unless  indeed  it 
was  that  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  marry  a  Spanish  wife  and 
fiaunt  her  about  Southampton,  where  Banker  Dent  cut  such  a 
dash.  There  was  a  private  grudge  between  them.  He  was  held 
up  to  me  as  a  warning,  afresh  chapter  of  his  delinquencies  being 
opened  for  my  edification  every  time  I  came  back  from  school. 
But  his  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  fired  my  youthful 
brain  to  such  an  extent  that  I  made  a  veritable  hero  of  him.  I 
longed  to  see  the  man  who  had  lived  with  brigands  and  fought 
with  the  Carlists,  and  at  last  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf  with 
such  a  schoolboy  gusto  that  the  subject  had  been  dropped  by 
mutual  consent. 

Now,  however,  I  had  a  new  interest  in  him.  My  mouth  was 
still  closed,  but  my  eyes  and  ears  were  wide  open.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  find  out  where  the  Danning  tittle-tattle  came  from. 
Harleigh  was  right.  Miss  Harriett  Fraser  was  the  tale-bearer. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  lively  lady  did  pay  periodical  visits 
to  Broxford — ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  Now,  her 
health  was  as  good  as  mine;  in  fact  she  was  a  person  fiill  of 
remarkable  vivacity  and  energy — disagreeably  so.  She  thought 
nothing  of  walking  from  Merton  Grove,  Camberwell,  with   her 
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small  bag  and  big  basket,  and  was  then  ready  to  go  here  and  there 
at  a  moment's  notice.  She  was  high  almoner  to  Mrs.  Dent 
Fraser — *  dear  Helena/ as  she  called  her — dispensed  her  numerous 
charities  and  spoke  with  mysterious  awe  to  other  indigent  Frasers 
of  the  unbounded  wealth  and  interesting  eccentricities  that  were 
to  be  found  in  Montague  Place.  She  had  a  keen  regard  for 
number  one  too,  and  paraded  her  poverty  with  great  success. 

*  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  my  dear  Helena ! '  she  would  laugh ; 

*  and  we  don't  grumble.  We  enjoy  our  crust — but  this  ham  is 
delicious.'  And  probably  after  this  the  ham  would  find  itself 
inside  her  capacious  basket,  and  she  would  presently  let  herself 
out  of  the  front  door  with  some  money  in  her  pocket  wherewith 
to  purchase  the  proper  accessories  of  a  pair  of  chickens. 

As  time  went  on,  her  Broxford  excursions  became  more 
frequent,  and  my  aunt  more  and  more  perturbed  from  what  she 
heard.  Her  face  grew  more  anxious  and  careworn,  and  once  or 
twice  when  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  them  she  was  on  the 
brink  of  confiding  her  troubles  to  me.  She  kept  them  bravely  to 
herself  though — knit  her  brows  and  tightened  her  lips  if  I  even 
hinted  Danning,  and  gave  me  to  understand  it  was  no  business  of 
mine. 

One  day,  however,  the  storm  burst.  Something  uncommonly 
bad  came  from  Broxford,  and  I  could  see  pretty  clearly  how  the 
land  lay. 

I  had  come  in  earlier  than  usual.  The  everlasting  Camber- 
well  basket  was  in  the  hall,  and  Miss  Harriett  having  delivered 
her  last  budget,  was  partaking  largely  of  tea  and  buttered  toast 
in  the  sanctum. 

*  Come  in,  Henry !  come  in ! '  my  aunt  cried  after  me  as  I 
was  about  to  beat  a  retreat.  *  You'll  hear  the  wretched  story 
sooner  or  later,  so  you  may  as  well  hear  it  now.  Tell  him, 
Harriett.' 

*  My  dear  Helena ! '  replied  that  lady  with  her  mouth  ftdl. 

*  It  will  be  all  over  the  place  !  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of 
it !     You  may  as  well  tell  him  at  once.' 

*  I  really  don't  see,  dear,  what  good  that  would  do.     You ' 

*  If  you  won't  tell  him  I  will.  Your  uncle  Pierce  has  run 
away  from  Broxford,  Henry — ^run  away  in  debt.' 

*  Bolted,  Henry ! '  added  Miss  Harriett,  gulping  down  some  tea. 

*  Bolted,  and  left  the  butcher  and  baker  lamenting.  I  verily 
believe  he  had  gone  when  I  was  there  last,  and  that  little  Penney 
at  the  ^^  Bugle  "  deceived  me.   Sporting  men  don't  stick  at  trifles, 
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and  like  as  not  it  is  true  that  he  helped  Captain  Pierce  to  get  out 
of  the  way,' 

*  It  doesn't  matter  who  helped  him,'  said  my  aunt.  *  He's  gone 
like  a  thief  in  the  night — gone  with  his  wife  and  daughter  some- 
where on  the  Continent,  I  suppose*' 

*  Gone  there  to  turn  the  daughter  into  a  public  singer ! '  chimed 
in  Miss  Harriett.     *  My  1  there's  a  come-down !  * 

*  Everybody  knows  we  are  related  1 ' 

*  Oh,  yes !  They  trade  on  the  name,  dear.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  singing  girl  didn't  put  Dent  before  hers.  Just  £Emcy !  **  Miss 
Dent  Danning,  the  eminent  contralto."  Then  when  she  comes 
back  she'll  be  singing  here  in  London  and  starring  it  at  South- 
ampton. He!  he!  he!  Too  awful!  You  never  much  cared 
for  singing,  Helena.' 

*  You  need  not  make  things  worse  than  they  are,  Harriett.' 

*  That  would  be  difficult,  dear.  The  bank  has  a  lot  of — what 
do  you  call  it,  Henry  ?  Paper  ?  Yes,  that  is  it.  A  lot  of  it.  I 
saw  the  manager  himself  at  Southampton,  as  you  wished,  Helena. 
He  told  me.' 

*  And  I  get  the  blame !  Of  course  I  get  the  blame ! '  cried 
my  aunt,  stalking  wildly  about  the  room.  *  That's  the  way  of  the 
world.  It  doesn't  stop  to  inquire.  It  points  and  gims  at  the 
rich  relation.' 

*If  I  were  you,  Helena,'  said  Miss  Harriett,  putting  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  balancing  the  cup  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  sipping  her  tea  leisurely,  *I  shouldn't  trouble  my  head 
about  them.  They're  gone.  Good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish, 
say  I ! ' 

*  You  forget,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Fraser,  stopping  suddenly  in  fix>nt 
of  her  and  eyeing  her  severely,  *  that  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  related  to  these  wretched  people.  When  I  wrote  to  the  bank 
I  had  no  notion  it  would  have  gone  to  this  length.  Now  I  shall 
be  accused  of  having  turned  his  sick  wife  out  of  house  and  home.' 

*Poor  dear!'  sighed  Miss  Harriett,  taking  another  bit  of 
toast.  *I  know  what  it  is.  You  may  worry,  worry,  worry  about 
people — who  never  did  and  never  will  care  a  button  about  you.  As 
for  the  bank ' 

*  You  had  better  hold  your  tongue ! '  said  my  aunt  sharply. 

*  Perhaps  I  had  better  go,'  said  the  lady  meekly,  putting 
down  her  cup  with  a  clatter  and  brushing  the  crumbs  from  her 
dress ;  *  just  now  I  was  told  to  speak,  now  I  am  told  to  bold  my 
tongue*' 
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*  Well,  I  can't  talk  any  more  about  these  people  now,  Harriett. 
Yes,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  home.  I'll  send  for  a  cab  for  you ; 
and  mind,  the  less  said  about  this  the  better.' 

With  a  deprecatory  shrug  at  me  Miss  Harriett  sniflFedj  herself 
into  an  oflFended  silence,  and  sat  there  with  a  martyr's  smile  till 
the  cab  was  announced. 

*  Ah ! '  she  sighed  as  I  put  the  well-filled  basket  by  her  side, 
^  what  it  is  to  be  poor !  Fancy  your  aunt  snapping  me  up  like 
that!  She  is  trying,  Henry,  but  she  is  kind.  Look  at  this 
foulard,  trimmed  and  all.  Beautiful !  Her  gift.  Now  the  basket 
is  filled — so  thoughtful !  And  a  bottle  of  port,  I  declare !  Well ! 
well !     I  need  something^  Henry,  for  Broxford  is  very  relaxing.' 

Directly  she  drove  off  I  went  back  and  offered  to  go  and  see 
what  had  become  of  the  Dannings.  There  was  a  sign  of  relenting, 
and  I  thought  I'd  take  the  ball  on  the  hop.     Too  late  though ! 

The  sting  of  Miss  Harriett's  words  had  sent  her  back  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  her  shell,  from  whence  she  would  not  budge 
one  pin's  point  for  any  of  my  piping. 

<  What  d'ye  mean  ?  '  she  cried.  *  Want  to  help  them  ?  What 
put  that  in  your  head  ?  You  don't  know  Pierce  Banning — I 
do.  He  is  as  bad  as  Red  Fraser,  every  bit  I  Worse !  You 
never  would  hear  a  word  against  him.  You  put  a  glamour  over 
his  devilries.  See  what  it  has  all  come  to!  He  begins  as  a 
doctor,  then  goes  fighting  and  playing  the  brigand — now  finishes 
with  swindling.     Ha  !  ha !  a  pretty  sort  of  fellow  to  help ! ' 

'  Tell  me  all  about  him,  and  let  me  do  something,'  I  said. 

*  Not  a  word  !  "  Danninga  are  dangerousy^  and  this  one  is 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  Serve  him  right !  I  believe  he'll  come 
to  the  gallows ! '  and  with  this  she  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

The  bluster  was  all  a  blind.  The  good  old  lady  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind  about  Pierce  Banning,  and  hadn't  courage 
enough  to  talk  about  it.  I  made  one  or  two  attempts,  gingerly 
enough,  to  get  at  it,  but  got  the  snub  direct. 

His  name  was  tabooed. 

I  wrote  off  to  Bresden,  and  got  a  prompt  answer  from  Captain 
Harleigh.  Quite  true,  he  wrote,  about  my  Uncle  Pierce.  The 
Southampton  bank  had  behaved  badly,  and  he  hoped  all  he  had 
heard  about  Mrs.  Bent  Fraser  wasn't  true.  If  he  had  been  at 
home  it  would  not  have  happened.  Poor  Pierce  though  had 
tumbled  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
landed  that  side  of  the  Herring  Pond  than  he  got  mixed  up  with 
some  Socialist  fellows,  and  was  then  dodging  about  the  south  of 
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France  or  Italy  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  He  didn't 
know  the  rights  of  it,  but  Lettie  was  fretting  about  her  Mend 
Carrie  and  wanted  to  get  her  to  Dresden  to  take  her  singing 
lessons. 

He  was  doing  his  best  to  find  them,  and  I,  too,  could  keep 
my  weather  eye  open  and  give  a  helping  hand  to  my  unfortunate 
relatives  if  I  got  the  chance. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  closer  correspondence  between 
us — ^all  about  the  Dannings.  Sometimes,  to  my  joy,  I  got  a  note 
from  Lettie  herself — a  troubled  plaint  about  Carrie.  She  had 
not  heard  from  her  for  months  and  months.  No  one  knew  where 
she  was  or  where  her  father  was  They  were  in  trouble,  that  was 
certain.  Who  could  help  them  ?  Could  I  ?  or  could  I  find  out 
what  could  be  done  ? ' 

Alas !  I  could  do  nothing !  I  did  my  best,  but  the  only  scrap 
of  news  I  could  get  about  the  runaways  was  through  a  sinister 
extract  from  a  foreign  paper,  which  Miss  Harriett  Eraser's  ferret 
eyes  had  discovered,  and  which  she  had  forthwith  pocketed  and 
brought  to  Montague  Place,  just  to  amuse  dear  Helena. 

From  this  it  appeared  that  a  certain  eccentric  Englishman, 
*  Captain  Pierce,'  with  his  doughty  Lieutenant  Paul,  had  been 
assisting  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Socialists  in  some  enterprise  that 
had  attracted  the  police.  Through  the  cleverness  of  his  daughter 
though,  v)hx>  had  awag  to  the  Prefect^  they  had  escaped  actual 
pimishment,  but  were  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

Another  stab  for  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser.  I  expected  her  to  ask  me 
to  bolt  after  them,  and,  bad  as  it  would  have  been  for  my  work, 
I  would  have  gone  for  Lettie's  sake ;  but  no !  she  would  not 
give  in. 

*  I  pity  his  wife  and  daughter,'  she  said,  ^  but  he  has  brought 
it  on  himself.' 

Harleigh  tried  to  follow  up  this  clue,  but  made  nothing  of  it. 
^The  police  won't  move  a  finger  to  help  you,'  he  wrote,  *and 
look  mighty  queer  at  you  when  you  mention  H  Capitano's  name. 
I  believe  your  uncle  is  dodging  about  to  put  them  oflF  the  scent. 
I'll  catch  him  yet.' 

We  heard  no  more  about  him  though.  It  was  believed  he 
was  in  Spain  with  his  wife's  relatives,  while  his  daughter  was 
studying  her  singing  somewhere  in  Italy  under  a  feigned  name. 
At  all  events  they  could  not  be  found.  Harleigh  gave  up  the 
quest  for  a  bad  job.  My  aunt  secretly  studied  the  foreign  papers 
in  her  own  sanctum,  and  I  buckled  to  for  my  Final. 
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Directly  this  was  over  I  made  up  my  mind  to  run  across  to 
Dresden.  The  Harleighs  were  to  be  in  England  in  less  than  a 
month,  but,  as  I  had  arranged  to  start  in  about  ten  days  to  the 
States  in  charge  of  one  of  Jack's  convalescents,  it  so  happened  I 
should  just  miss  them.  Another  year  maybe  before  I  should  see 
Lettie  !  This  would  never  do !  So  telling  Mrs.  Fraser  I  was  going 
to  take  a  run  abroad,  I  took  passage  by  the  Flushing  steamer  the 
very  day  I  passed.  What  halcyon  pictures  I  painted  to  myself  as 
we  steamed  across — Lettie  of  course  the  one  persistent  figure  in 
the  foreground.  How  had  four  years  dealt  with  that  wilful  young 
lady  ?  Would  she  meet  me  in  her  old  frank  way,  or  would  it  be 
*  Mr.  Dent '  instead  of  ^  Harry '  ?  Should  we  take  up  the  Druffie 
friendship  without  constraint  or  would  some  abominable  new 
conventional  rigidities  stand  in  the  way  ?  I  portioned  out  every 
minute  of  the  time  I  should  have  with  her,  got  as  fidgety  as  St. 
Vitus  himself  as  we  neared  the  town,  and  arrived  there  only  to 
hear  that  she  and  her  father  had  left  for  England. 

*  Started  yesterday,  sir,'  said  the  clean-looking  German  girl, 
and  away  went  my  airy  castles  to  the  four  winds.  I  felt  like  a 
man  who  has  been  clean-bowled — first  ball.  A  minute  before,  as 
I  marched  elate  and  hopeful  up  to  the  door,  I  thought  Dresden 
about  the  finest  place  in  the  world,  and  Mrs.  Maxton's  the  smartest 
little  house  in  the  whole  town ;  now  the  big  buildings  that  stared 
at  me  looked  blank  and  hideous,  and  the  house  before  which  I 
gaped  nothing  but  a  tawdrily  painted  villa.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  back  to  London  that  very  night ;  indeed  I  had  actually  turned 
to  put  my  resolve  into  execution  when  I  remembered  that  iu 
common  politeness  I  must  ask  for  Captain  Harleigh's  sister. 

Yes,  she  was  in,  the  girl  said,  and  I  followed  her  to  the 
sitting-room. 

A  tremendous  volley  of  barks  greeted  my  entrance,  but  *  Bis- 
marck,' a  hideous  dachshund,  once  quieted,  I  was  soon  in  full 
chat  with  his  mistress.  I  say  full  chat,  but  I  had  it  all  to  myself. 
She  was  a  pleasant,  homely-looking  English  lady,  kindly  but 
silent,  sympathetic  but  terribly  undemonstrative.  Tome,  thirst- 
ing for  news,  she  seemed  as  dry  as  a  rock.  She  could  but  notice 
my  disappointment,  and  an  occasional  sly  twinkle  from  her  eye 
made  me  think  that  a  woman's  'presdemjce,  had  guessed  my  secret. 
She  made  an  eflTort  to  comfort  me.  If  I  would  stop  and  have  some 
coffee  she  would  get  her  work  and  tell  me  about  my  friends. 

*  Bizzy ! '  she  cried  to  the  fat  dog,  *  Bizzy !  Work ! ' 

And  Bizzy  thereupon  jamped  up  and  waddled  his  bandy  legs 
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across  the  room,  laid  hold  of  a  bit  of  crewel  work  that  was  rolled 
up  on  the  sofa,  and  brought  it  back  to  her. 

This  was  the  good  lady's  peculiarity.  She  could  never  chatter 
comfortably  without  her  work.  Her  ideas  flowed  out  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  needle,  and  she  would  stitch  a  word  or  two  into  you 
now  and  then  to  make  them  emphatic. 

I  sipped  and  listened.  Heard  about  their  life  abroad,  and 
heard  now  that  Lettie's  schooling  was  over  they  were  all  going  to 
set  up  house  together  in  England.  Lettie  and  her  father  had 
gone  to  get  the  Broxford  house  in  order.  Not  by  the  direct 
route  though  ;  for  her  brother  had  heard  of  Captain  Danning, 
and  had  taken  Lettie  through  S?dtzerland  and  Italy  in  hopes 
of  coming  across  his  old  friend. 

'  If  you  very  much  want  to  see  them,  Mr.  Dent,'  she  added, 
holding  out  her  work  at  arm's  length  to  see  the  effect  of  some 
long  stitches,  *you  could  easily  catch  them  up.  They  will  be 
travelling  slowly  towards  Naples.' 

A  grand  idea  this  !  Why  shouldn't  I  go  ?  I  had  time.  The 
little  gossip  and  gentle  trumpeting  over  the  woollen  marigolds 
had  made  me  more  impatient  than  ever  to  see  Lettie.  So,  after 
getting  the  route  more  in  detail  and  consulting  Badeker,  I  de- 
termined to  follow.  I  had  time  to  see  some  of  the  lions  and  buy 
half  a  shopful  of  china ;  then,  after  a  short  night's  rest,  started  on 
my  wild-goose  chase  before  daybreak.  To  Neufchatel  through  Basle 
without  stopping.  No  Harleighs  there.  To  Geneva,  with  tie 
same  result.  I  didn't  care  a  straw  for  the  scenery,  since  it  lacked 
the  one  bit  of  human  interest  I  wanted,  and  as  for  Mont  Blanc, 
it  was  not  a  patch  upon  Ben  Drufflie.  I  hurried  across  the 
Simplon  through  Milan  to  Rome. 

Surely  they  would  linger  there  a  little ;  and  there,  think- 
ing my  zeal  might  have  overrun  the  mark,  I  stopped  a  whole 
day,  scouring  the  hotels  and  spending  money  at  every  curiosity 
shop. 

Then  a  chance  hint  from  my  host  to  the  effect  that  my  friends 
might  have  gone  by  Genoa  sent  me  flying  post-haste  to  Naples, 
where  Mrs.  Maxton  was  sure  I  should  catch  them.  Sure  enough 
I  hit  upon  the  trail !  Yes !  an  English  captain  and  his  daughter 
had  sailed  the  previous  day  in  the  &an  Jose  for  Marseilles. 

By  good  luck  a  small  French  packet  was  puffing  away,  ready 
to  start  for  the  same  port.  By  her  I  went,  and  at  Marseilles 
found  that  the  same  English  party  had  booked  for  Bordeaux. 

A  queer  way  this  of  getting  to  England !   but  likely  as  not 
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Captain  Harleigh  had  Uncle  Pierce  in  front  of  him.  '  Un  clou 
chasse  I'autre.' 

My  blood  was  up,  and  on  I  went  by  the  next  train. 

Bordeaux  at  last,  after  innumerable  stoppages — ^and  here  I 
came  to  a  dead-lock  I  Not  a  trace  of  them  I  I  ransacked  every 
hotel,  inquired  at  the  stations  and  steam-packet  offices,  but  not 
a  word  could  I  hear  of  any  two  passengers  answering  the  descrip- 
tion of  Captain  Harleigh  and  Lettie. 

They  had  vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth  like  a  pair  of 
ghosts,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  for  me  to  pocket  my  dis- 
appointment and  make  tracks  for  home  as  soon  as  I  could. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE  topic  of  Dreams  is  not  easily  exhausted.  In  the  Jannaiy 
number  of  ScrUmer^a  Magazine,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson 
publishes  his  own  nocturnal  and  shadowy  autobiography,  which  is 
full  of  interest  for  students  of  the  human  mind.  The  involuntary 
elements  in  imaginative  creation,  the  ideas  which  seem  to  an 
author  to  be  given  to  him,  rather  than  constructed  or  devised  by 
him,  are  here  most  curiously  illustrated.  Moli^re  used  to  say  of 
Comeille  that  he  had  a  LuUin,  or  a  familiar  spirit  of  a  tricksy 
sorty  which  sometimes  whispered  to  him  exquisite  fancies  in 
exquisite  words,  and  sometimes  mischievously  left  him  uninspired. 
Mr.  Stevenson  appears  to  possess  Lutina  whose  name  is  Legion. 
Brownies  he  calls  them,  and  they  work  all  night  in  the  fectory  of 
his  brain,  as  the  old  Brownie  used  to  work  in  farmhouse  and 
stable.  One  of  the  stories  which  they  made  for  him  Mr.  Steven- 
son gives,  and  it  is  wonderfully  well  constructed — charpeniSj  as 
the  French  say.  Unluckily  the  narrative  turns  on  a  passion  which, 
in  English,  would  hardly  prove  marketable.  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
have  to  write  his  Brownie's  tale  in  French,  when,  no  doubt,  the 
very  people  who  would  censure  it  in  English  would  see  no  harm 
in  it.  Nor  is  there  any  harm^  any  more  than  in  the  (Edipous 
T'jp'annus.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  dreamer  did  not  foresee 
the  conclusion  and  explanation  of  the  romance,  which  will  be 
plain  from  the  beginning  to  the  experienced  novel-reader. 

#  * 
• 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  professional  story-teller,  and  it  is  natural 

that  his  brain  should  work  dramatically  and  conscientiously  even 

in  sleep.     No  doubt  the  matter  of  the  visions  is  like  the  matter 

of  all  dreams — the  confused  impressions  of  waking  hours ;  but  the 

constructive  intelligence  must  be  unconsciously  awake,  watching 

and  marshalling  the  host  of  fancies  all  the  time. 

•  « 
« 

Another  novelist  of  very  great  experience — ^an  older  man  than 

Mr.  Stevenson — tells  me  that  he  never  got  a  plot,  nor,  I  think  he 
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said,  an  idea  or  situation,  from  a  dream  of  his  own.  But  a  friend 
told  him  a  dream :  a  dream  in  which  a  man,  after  leaving  a  house 
at  night,  is  summoned  back  to  it,  as  it  appears,  but  on  entering 
finds  that  it  is  not  really  the  house  he  had  left  that  he  enters,  but 
another  close  by,  where  everything  has  been  made  to  resemble 
the  other  mansion/  People  who  have  read  Mr.  James  Payn's 
Confidential  Agent  will  see  what  good  use  has  been  made  of  the 
dream,  and  people  who  have  not  read  it  are  to  be  pitied  if  they 
do  not  find  it  highly  mysterious  and  entertaining.  It  is  odd 
enough  that  of  two  men,  whose  business  is  the  construction  of 
plots  and  the  invention  of  situations,  one  should  have  Brownies 
at  his  call  in  sleep,  and  the  other  should  be  left  quite  unaided. 

#  # 
# 

The  Brownies  appear  sometimes  to  waste  their  favours  on 
people  with  no  turn  for  story-telling.  About  dreams  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  egotism,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  bragging 
of  some  Brownie  favours.  The  plot  of  a  foolish  tale  of  mine.  The 
Cheap  Nigger  (a  plot  that  I  was  not  likely  to  invent),  was  the 
gift  of  a  Brownie.  I  dreamed,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  chart 
branded  on  the  negro's  back ;  the  rest  of  it  was  chiefly  a  com- 
bination (as  critics  justly  remarked)  of  hints  from  Edgar  Poe  and 
researches  in  Aztec  antiquities.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  digression 
from  dreams,  but  a  story  of  discovered  treasure  can  hardly  be  told 
without  a  chart  of  some  sort — on  a  piece  of  parchment  found  on 
the  sea-shore  (Poe),  on  a  chart  in  a  sailor's  box  (Treasure  laland)^ 
on  a  document  on  a  potsherd  {She)^  on  a  circular  gold  medal 
{Rainbow  Oold\  and  so  forth,  down  to  the  branding  on  the  back 
of  my  dream-nigger.  Without  a  chart-,  or  one  other  device  which 
is  copyright,  you  can  only  find  treasure  by  an  accident,  and  so 
without  all  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  search.  Yet 
reviewers  will  probably  continue  to  regard  all  charts  in  treasure 
tales  as  plagiarisms,  probably  from  Poe  and  the  Oold  Bug. 

*  # 
* 

Revenov^s  a  noa  reves.    The  following  story,  which  I  can't  do 

anything  with,  was  shown  me  in  a  dream.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 

one  gets  these  stories.     Sometimes  one  appears  half  to  be  reading 

them  in  a  book,  half  to  be  an  actor  or  spectator.     In  this  case  I 

seemed  to  be  a  spectator.    I  saw  two  ladies — young,  but  not  very 

young — ^meet  in  an  empty  Continental  railway  station.     They  had 

probably  come  to  leave  or  call  for  luggage,  or  for  some  such 

reasjon,  because  no  train  was  about  to  start,  ^d  there  was  no  bustle 

of  passengers.     They  recognised  each  other,  as  old  school  friends. 
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and  began  to  tell  each  other  their  adventures  in  the  years  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-five. 

Each  of  them  had  been  engaged.  The  betrothal,  in  each  case, 
had  been  broken  off  by  some  circumstance  which  left  a  deep 
shadow  on  the  lady.  Each  was  now  married.  As  soon  as  th^e 
things  were  cleared  up  (as  they  always  are  on  the  stage  in  the 
first  act)  the  husbands  of  the  ladies  entered. 

Behold,  each  girl  had  married  the  former  lover  of  her  friend ! 
It  will  be  admitted  that  these  too-confiding  ladies  were  now  in  an 
awkward  position.  The  husband  of  each  knew  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  the  other.  They  separated ;  of  course  each  woman 
being  in  her  school  friend's  power,  and  each  holding  her  friend  in 
her  power.  Now  it  so  chanced  that  one  of  these  ladies — ^let  us 
say  Angelica — *  gave  away '  her  friend,  as  the  Americans  have  it ; 
that  is,  revealed  her  secret.  She  had  to  leave  England,  her  hus- 
band died,  she  was  lost  sight  of,  while  Angelica,  her  little  romance 
being  unrevealed,  went  on  and  prospered.  Years  passed  and  a 
new  novelist  arose.  She  dwelt  abroad ;  her  true  name  and  history 
were  unknown.  Of  course  she  was  the  second  lady — Lenore,  let 
us  call  her.  She  was  staying  in  a  French  country  house,  and 
was  entreated  by  the  company  to  tell  them  the  plot  of  her  next 
novel.  This  was  in  a  great,  sunny,  French  drawing-room,  with 
windows  opening  on  the  lawn.  Scarcely  had  Lenore  begun  when 
the  treacherous  Angelica,  a  fresh  arrival  in  the  house,  entered 
from  the  lawn  and  sat  down.  Immediately  the  injured  Lenwe 
set  forth  to  tell,  as  the  plot  of  her  new  novel,  the  pre-nnptial 
adventures  of  Angelica. 

I  can't  help  thinking  that  a  clever  stroke  of  the  Brownie. 
Think  of  Angelica's  feelings !  She  flutters  into  the  drawing- 
room,  a  pretty,  honoured  guest,  and  hears  her  old  friend,  her  old 
enemy,  revealing  gradually  the  drama  that  will  damn  her  socially 
for  ever. 

But  here,  I  think,  my  Brownie  grew  tender-hearted.  Angelica's 
little  girl  entered  by  the  window,  ran  across  the  room  to  the  chair 
where  her  mother  sat,  pale  and  ill  at  ease,  and  began  to  caress 
her.  On  this  the  vengeful  Lenore  broke  down  in  her  resolution, 
and  so  altered  the  plot,  which  she  was  telling  aU  the  time,  as  to 
leave  Angelica  and  her  romance  quite  out  of  the  tale.  The  later 
fortunes  of  these  ladies  were  not  revealed  to  me,  but  I  hope  poor 
Lenore's  novels  had  a  good  sale.  She  had  let  Angelica  o£f  with  a 
fright,  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  lady  from  interfering 
again  with  her.  But  what,  the  curious  may  cry,  what  had  these 
two  sisters  in  misfortune  done  before  they  were  married?     I 
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have  not  the  faintest  idea,  nor  can  I  even  invent  a  theory.     The 

Brownies  kept  it  dark. 

#  # 
• 

The  following  was  a  professional  dream — the  dream  of  a 
Scotch  professor.  Ijike  all  Scotch  professors,  he  was  much  aflSicted 
by  the  constant  demand  for  testimonials  from  his  students. 
Writing  testimonials  is  a  tedious,  diflBcult,  invidious  affair,  above 
all  when  several  of  your  old  students  and  friends  are  competing 
for  the  same  post,  or  when  there  is  little  good  to  be  said  about 
the  petitioner.  Well,  this  unlucky  professor  dreamed  that  the 
Night-hag  came  to  him,  the  Mother  of  all  Nightmares.  She 
squirmed  upwards  like  a  black,  poisonous,  personal  smoke  from 
the  earth.  She  filled  all  the  world  with  the  horror  of  her  wings, 
her  fangs,  her  claws,  her  coils.  The  professor  went  for  her  like  a 
man,  got  her  by  the  throat,  grappled  with  her,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  dwindle  and  diminish,  till  she  was  a  mere  weak 
shadow  of  herself.     Then  she  spoke,  and  said  in  a  thin  whisper — 

*  WimH  you  at  least  give  me  a  testimonial  f ' 

#  * 
* 

The  following  elegiacs  were  written,  like  KvJbla  KhaUy  in  a 

dream  by  a  poet  and  critic  who  has  long  left  his  Eton  days  behind 

him.    He  was  wakened  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether  his  tutor  would 

like  nuhe  herbosa, 

VER. 

Emicat  omnis  ager  renovate  Acre  rosarum, 

Et  passim  herbosi  nube  virescit  humiis. 

#  * 

* 

One  is  almost  happy  to  turn  to  dreams  from  the  wretchedness 
of  realities.  The  problem  of  poverty  has  become  so  difficidt,  so 
pressing,  that  it  is  a  burden  of  all  waking  thoughts,  and  a  night- 
mare of  the  day.  In  looking  through  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scotty  for 
Sir  Walter's  account  of  his  Brownies,  and  the  suggestions  they 
offered  between  sleep  and  waking,  I  find  a  letter  to  Southey,  from 
Selkirk,  May  9,  1817.  The  winter  had  been  hard  and  poverty 
great.  Scott  had  kept  thirty  of  the  labourers  near  Abbotsford 
in  constant  work  at  plantations  *  which  I  could  never  have  got 
done  so  cheaply,  and  which  I  always  intended  one  day  to  do.' 
But,  as  he  says,  he  was  *  put  to  inconvenience  in  incurring  the 
expense  of  several  years  at  once.'  He  did  not  believe  in  artificial 
relief  works  paid  at  lower  than  the  usual  price  of  labour.  He 
found  that  the  people  employed  regarded  this  work  as  humiliating 
— as  charity,  and  as  an  imposition,  and,  again,  as  a  mere  sop  to 
stave  off  rebellion.    Consequently,  the  workers  were  *  a  set  of 
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idle  faineants  •  •  .  the  lazy  dross  of  a  metropolis/  Scott  him- 
self *  invited  the  country  people  to  do  piece-work  by  the  contract. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  of  a  sort  in  which  the 
soundness  could  be  tested.  Again,  it  was  necessary  to  see  ^  that 
the  undertakers,  in  their  anxiety  for  employment,  do  not  take  the 
job  too  cheap.'  The  object  is  to  give  the  labourer  a  job  into 
which  he  can  put  *  his  heart  and  spirit.  This  he  will  do  when  he 
has  a  fair  bargain,  which  is  to  prove  a  good  or  bad  one  according 
to  his  own  exertions.  It  is  astonishing  how  partial  the  people 
are  to  this  species  of  contract,  and  how  diligently  they  labour, 
acquiring  or  maintaining  all  the  while  those  habits  which  render 
them  honourable  and  useful  members  of  society.' 

#     * 
* 

I  know  not  what  economists  will  say  to  Scott's  plan.     But  it 

is  pretty  plain  that  our  own  labour  question  will  have  to  be  settled 

either  by  a  great  national  eflFort  of  patriotism  and  goodwill,  or — the 

other  way.     And  that  way,  as  far  as  history  has  yet  shown,  is  full 

of  horror,  peril,  and  distress,  and  is  not  in  other  ways  satisfactory. 

* 
Having  once  opened  Lockhart,  a  man  is  likely  to  shut  it  with 
diflBculty.  Two  little  points  about  Sir  Walter  present  themselves. 
(I)  His  theory  of  an  author's  *  fair  profits.'  He  remarked  that 
*  an  author  might  be  satisfied  if  he  got  one  sixth  part  of  the 
retail  price  of  his  book  for  his  share  of  the  profits ' — twopence  in 
the  shilling.  The  other  point  will  only  interest  Borderers.  In 
all  the  editions  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  I  have  seen  a  note  of 
Scott's  on  Jamie  Telfer^  which  appears  strangely  wrong,  for  him. 
Telfer's  cattle  were  driven  out  of  the  Fair  Dodhead  by  Englishmen 
from  Bewcastle,  riding  through  Liddesdale.  Telfer  went  to  his 
feudal  superior,  Sir  William  Elliot,  of  Stobs,  who  would  not  help 
him.  Now  Scott  £ays  that  the  Dodhead  is  *near  Singlee  in 
Selkirkshire.'  That  would  make  Telfer  live  at  a  very  long 
distance  from  his  nearest  protector,  for  Stobs  is  some  five  miles 
from  Hawick,  on  the  Slittrig,  while  Singlee  is  on  Ettrick,  far  oflF 
across  moor  and  hill.  The  Fair  Dodhead  is  clearly  the  place  of 
that  name  near  Skelfhill,  perhaps  three  miles  at  most  from  Stobs. 
Obviously  that  is  the  right  Dodhead,  and  the  note,  which  has  got 
into  copies  of  the  ballad  in  almost  all  collections,  ought  to  be 
corrected  accordingly.  Borthwick,  Teviot,  and  Allan  Waters  are 
the  *  waters  they  warned  far  and  wide,'  when  auld  Jock  Grieve 
and  the  Laird  of  Branxholme  drove  back  Telfer's  kye,  with  a 
great  spoil  also  from  his  enemies.     I  believe  the  facts  are  cleared 
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up  in  a  local  History  by  Mrs.  Olliver,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
privilege  of  consulting.  An  American  editor  is  publishing  a 
'  correct  Scott ; '  the  common  editions  of  the  poems  need  a  great 
deal  of  the  labour  that  has  been  so  copiously  bestowed  on  the 
texts  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 


The  verses  that  follow  are  by  Miss  May  Kendall : 


A    CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 


The  mansions  tli^y  erected 

Erected  were  of  brick, 
And  were  with  tiles  protected  : 

The  air  with  dast  was  thick, 
As  'twould  the  builders  smother — 

They  built  on  unaware. 
I  dreamed  of  something  other, 

A  castle  in  the  air  1 

I  said  :  '  Tour  bricks  and  mortar 

Are  hideous  to  view ; 
1*11  seek  another  quarter, 

That  shall  be  free  from  you : 
A  more  imposing  dwelling 

You  shall  see,  if  you  care, 
A  palace  far  excelling — 

A  castle  in  the  air.' 

They  guarded  from  disaster 

Their  roofs  with  wooden  beams  ; 
They  fixed  their  walls  with  plaster— 

I  fixed  my  walls  with  dreams. 
A  dome  of  high  expansion. 

Alight  with  jewels  rare — 
That  was  a  real  mansion— 

My  castle  in  the  air. 


They  never  were  contented. 

They  fought  with  spades  and  tools  ; 
They  said  I  was  demented, 

T  said  that  they  were  fools. 
I  built  on  in  my  manner. 

They  hardly  turned  to  stare ; 
I  crowned  with  many  a  banner 

My  castle  in  the  air. 

When  ended  were  their  labours 

They  entered  in  to  feast. 
They  called  their  friends  and  neighbours : 

The  wind  blew  from  the  east. 
To  them  it  did  not  matter. 

The  gale  their  walls  would  spare  ; 
It  only  chose  to  shatter 

My  castle  in  the  air. 

And  now  the  shadows  darken. 

The  wind  blows  through  the  rain. 
Whereto  the  builders  hearken. 

Who  safe  at  home  remain. 
In  piles  of  brick  undoubted ; 

Yet  mine  was  far  more  fair. 
My  palace  that  they  scouted, 

My  castle  in  the  air  ! 

M.  K. 


In  Et  Cetera^  Mr.  Traill  does  me  the  honour  of  alluding  to  my 
researches  about  Puss  in  Boots.  The  facts  are  these:  Puss  is  a 
moral  story  in  Bussia,  Sicily,  among  the  Avars,  and  at  Zanzibar. 
In  those  countries  the  Cat  helps  the  Man  from  a  motive  of  grati- 
tude. In  France,  Italy,  India,  and  elsewhere.  Puss  in  Boots  is  an 
inunoral  story :  the  Cat  is  a  swindler,  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  is 
his  accomplice.  Is  the  moral  the  primitive  part  and  essence  of 
the  story,  or  is  the  moral  a  later  idea  tagged  on  ?  M.  Gaston  de 
Paris  thinks  the  Zanzibar  version  is  the  original.  There  the  man 
is  ungrateful  to  the  kind  beast,  and  is  punished  by  awaking  to 
find  his  prosperity  a  dream.     Mr.  Traill  thinks  the  story  is  the 
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original  thingi  and  the  moral  an  afterthonght.  Who  is  to 
decide  ?  It  is  odd,  in  any  case,  that  when  Cmikshank  illnstrated 
and  re-wrote  Puss  in  Boots  for  a  moral  porpose,  he  introduced 
the  moral  motive  of  gratitude  in  the  Cat.  Now  he  probably  in- 
vented  this,  for  he  was  no  Folklorist,  and  his  invention  thus 
jumped  with  the  tale  as  told  by  Avars  and  Swahilis.  Human 
fancy  has  these  narrow  limits,  which  cause  literary  coincidences. 
A.  Lang. 

The  'Donna.' 
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Mrs.  Chalk  11.  Is.  (Don),  IZ.  Is.  (Donna).  General  H.  Clerk  11.  (Donna),  U 
(Workroom).  M.  A.  1*.  Mrs.  Egerton  11.  J.  C.  A.  G.  2s.  S.  T.  4i.  A.  Fox  26s. 
Retlaw  2s.  6d.  F.  G.  Waugh  21.  Mrs.  Longman  21.  Miss  F.  S.  Harrison  lOf. 
P.  M.  D.  10#.  E.  B.  n.  J.  M.  J.  6*.  F.  C.  10*.  *  Relief  better  than  pity'  61. 
J.  E.  Hodgkin  21.  2s.  B.  B.  Is.  A.  Tyke  11.  Collection  at  Liff  and  Benvie 
Parish  Church  11.  10s.  E.  B.  11.  E.  M.,  Teddington,  2s.  6d.  C.  L.,  Richmond,  2s.  6d. 
A.  M.  2s.  M.  Mrs.  Henry  Moore  11.  Hon.  T^dy  Elliott  11.  (Donna),  1/.  (Work- 
room).  Miss  Elliott  10*.  Mr.  Courtney  11.  L.  C.  10s.  A  box  of  old  clothes  from 
Miss  Martyn. 

The  Editor  begs  to  inform  A.  Tyke,  *  Relief  better  than  pity,'  and  H.  O.  that 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  free  dinners  are  so  few  that  he  cannot 
undertake  to  use  their  kind  contributions  in  that  way.  They  will  therefore  be 
added  to  the  general  Donna  f  and  unless  the  donors  should  desire  that  they  should 
be  returned. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  Editor  requests  that  hie  eorresponderUe  toiU  be  good  enough  to 
vrrite  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer y  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  shouU 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  tvriter  wishes  it  to  be  returned  in  case  of  non- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acei- 
denied  loss.  AU  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  Longman's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.O. 
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HIMROD'S 

ASTHMA 

Has  been  thoroaghly  tested  in  many  of  the  worst  cases, 
aod  was  prononuoed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaoonsfleld,  in 
whose  case  it  was  employed  under  the  highest  tnerftcal 
8upertriston«  to  haye  given  him  the  *  only  lenl  relief' 
he  had  dnflog  his  last  illness.  Cf  alt  ChemUU,  Am. per 
box,  or  dirtctfor  4j.  M.jrom  tht  undersigned ^ 

F.    NEWBERY    &    SONS, 

Brituih    DiPdT  :    1    KINO    BDWABD    STREET, 

NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  K.C. 

(1J«  tears  in  SL  PauTs  Churchward.) 


HAY-FEVER  AND  COLDS 
Cared  by  Dr.  DUNBAR'S 

ALKARAM 

SMELLING  BOHLE, 

TWO  SHILUNQS  AND  NINBPSNCE  EACH. 
Which,  if  inhaled  on  the  first  symptoms,  will  at  once 
remove  them,  and,  even  when  a  cold  has  been  neglacted 
a»d  become  severe,  it  will  give  immediate  relief,  and 
generally  core  in  one  day. 

To  open  the  bottle,  dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot 
water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass. 
Address  Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  P.  NEWBERY  it  SONS, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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J.  J.  BSIiIi  &  SONS' 

SECRETE    OIL 

FOR  THE  HAIR. 

(Established  upwards  of  40  years.) 
Effectually  |»omotes  the  growth  and 
beanty  of  the  hair,  and,  by  exerting 
a  vigorous  action  in  the  capillary 
vessels,  prevents  its  (Uling  or  be- 
coming grey.    It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
contains  nothing  but  what  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  preservation  of  the  liair. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers, 
per  bottle,  1/,  S/.  or  ft/- 
Post  free,  carefully  packed,  for  1/8, 
S/3,  or  5/8,  from  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

F.  NEWBERY  &  SONS, 
1  King  Edward  St..  Newgate  St., 

LOKDON'.  E.C. 


Jenny  Lind.— •  I 
have  much  pleasure  in 
confirming,  as  far  as 
myexpenenoe  extends, 
the  testimony  already 
so  general  in  favour  of 
the  Lozenges  prepared 
by  you.* 


DOUGHTY'S  VOICE  LOZENGES 

Are  sold  by  all  Chemists,  M.,  \s^  2s,  6d.,  6«.,  \\». :  or 
poet  free,  7<f.,  Is.  2d.,  84.  M.,  is.  id.,  and  11«.  Sd. 
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•PlirO  33 PRIZE  MEDALS 


awarded  to  Uw  firm 


Concenrrared- 
•Cocoa 


ASK  YOUR  CROCER  FOR  ASAMPLEftTESnifimiALS 
J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

BILLIARD  TABLES  .?£j:i^i.tL 

GOTTA&E  BILLIABD  Aim  HISUQ  TABLES. 
THE  'COLD  RESISTING'  BILLIARD  CUSHION 

Never  gets  hard  in  Coldest  Climatesi 
Nit  Country  House  slwuld  he  wUhmit  them.     Old  Tables  can  he  fitted  with  these  Patemt  Cushion*. 

By  the  nse  of  which  a  player  may  improve  his  game  20  in  100.    Price  1/8  per  post. 

THE   PATENT   BRIDGE   OR   FINGER-REST, 

I'o  support  the  hand  when  playing.    Price  Is.  and  \s,  6d.    Invaluable  for  the  spot  stroke. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS,  Soho  Square,  W. 

Crosse  &  BlackweU's 

SUPERIOR  CALVES'-FEET  JELLIES, 

ORANGE,  LEMON,   MADEIRA,  and  VANILLA  FLAVOURS, 
ARE  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS 

In  Bottles  bearing   CROSSE   &  BLACKWELL'S  names  on  the  labels. 


LIEBIC  COMPANY'S 

EXTRACT 
OF  MEAT 


V  ASK  for  the  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT, 
and  see  that  it  bears  JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIO'S  SIQNATUBE 
IN  BLUB  INK  across  the  label 
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ENO'S  *  FRUIT   SALT' 


AT  BOm^Xj'  BonselioM  OoA. 
ABBOAB — My  Vada  Maevin. 

AGENEBAIi  OFFICBB,  writiog  from  Ascot,  mja  :  '  1 
ou  jour  "  FRUIT  SALT!  '*  I  tnut  it  is  not  profane  to  s^  so,  bat  .^ 
common  parUnoe  I  swear  by  it.  Here  stands  the  cherished  bottle  <m  tt^ 
chlmnej-piece  of  my  sanctum,  my  little  idol,  at  home  mj  booadiold  irec 
abroad  my  vade  tneeum.  Think  not  this  the  rhapsody  of  a  hypocboodrisc  ; 
no,  it  is  only  the  oatpouring  of  a  grateful  heart  The  fact  is  I  am,  12 
common,  I  daresay,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67),  sow  asa 
then  troubled  with  a  tiresome  UTer.  No  sooner,  bowevar,  tk>  I  oae  yoar 
cherry  remedy,  than,  exit  Pain—*' Richard  i^  himself  aisain.''  So  highlr  ic 
I  value  your  composition  that,  when  taking  it,  I  gxxidge  even  the  littk 
sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  glaae.  I  give,  t^ere 
fore,  the  following  adrice  to  those  wise  persons  who  hare  learnt  to  ftpp>r- 
ciate  its  inestimable  bentfiu  :— 

*  When  BNO*S  SALT  betimes  ycm  take, 
No  waste  of  this  elixir  make. 
But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cap 
Of  this  the  perfect  pick-me-up.' 


i  IP  NO'S  FKUIT  8AI1T  hail  been  found  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  digestire  organs,  and  in  tfc* 

J^    Colonies,  in  India,  and  in  South  Ameriea.  has  a  largely  increasing  sale.    It  is  better  by  far  tbs 
"nips ;"  and  among  the  Good  Templars— a  numerous  community  all  over  the  world— it  is  recognised  not  onlj  z.- 
a  Refreshing,  but  also  as  a  Stimulating  drixik.'—Europeun  MaU,  Jiovtmber  1, 1877. 

PEVSBS,  BLOOD  POISONS,  Ac— 'Bo ypt.— Cairo.- Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt  in  Aognst  l»ft.l 
have  on  three  separate  oocasions  been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  oocaswa  I  lay  in  bo^ui 
for  six  weeks.  The  last  two  attacks  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed  in  a  remarkably  short  gfmce  <i' 
time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health  at  the  very  least,  if  not  mj 
life  itself.  Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  atrea'iv 
overwhelming  store  of  the  same,  and  in  »o  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty. — Believe  mc  to 
be,  Sir,  gratefully  youn,  A  Corpoual,  19th  Hussars.— May  26, 186&.— Mr.  J.  C  Bna' 

ENO'S    'FRUIT    SALT'    WORKS,    LONDON,    S.E. 

'THE    RULING    TASTE.' 


*E 


XPEBIENTIA  DOCET !    When  I  feels  queer,  I  &tc|» 
my  beer,  and  takes  ENO'S  "*  VBGBTABLB  XOTO,** '—/««. 

ENO'S  'VEGETABIiE  MOTO.'  (A  Stomach  or  Liver 
Pill.)— This  is  as  simple  and  natural  in  its  actioo  as  tomato,  yet 
as  superior  to  mineral  or  vegetable  mercury  (PodophylHu)  as  vaaeliite 
and  glycerine  are  to  the  ordinary  greasy  oompennds.  It  is  a  pare  vege 
table  extract,  simple,  natural,  and  certain  hepatic  (liver)  stimulant,  or 
as  a  laxative,  stomachic,  blood,  brain,  nerve,  Mle,  or  liver  tontc  It 
will  be  found  everythinjr  you  ooold  wish  for,  creating  and  sustaining 
a  natural  action  of  the  stomach,  bowds,  and  biliary  secreMaw,  Ic, 
and  (when  necessary)  in  oonjunctioB  with  ENO'S  '  PBUIT  SALT '  a 
invaluable.  In  Indigestion,  Btliouaness,  Sick  Headache,  Oiddine»», 
Gout,  Bheumatism,  Female  AHmeats,  Suppressed  Secretions,  Ac  Head 
Affections,  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness  from  Uver  deraaganent.  Flatn- 
lenoe.  Wind  on  the  Stomach,  at  the  commenceisent  of  Coughs  and 
Colds,  Blood  Poisons  and  their  kindrdd  evils  are  prevented  and  cured 
by  their  nsa. 

AGENTI-EMAN  'WBITSB:  *l>teember9Jak.im.-Uttr 
twelve  m<mths*  experience  of  the  vahie  of  the  **  TBGETABLE 
MOTO,"  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  their  use  in  preference  to  any 
other  medicine,  more  particularly  in  bilious  attacks ;  their  action  i«  so 
gentie  and  yet  so  effective,  that  nothing  equals  them  in  my  opinion. 

THEY    HAVE    NEVER    FAILED    TO    GIVE   THE   WISHED-FOR    RELIEF. 

I  take  them  at  any  hoar,  and  frequently  in  oonjnnctioa  with  a  small  glass  of  INO'S  "  FBUIT  SALT.**    Youri 
gratefully,— One  who  Ksows.' 

EMO'S    *  ITEGSrrJLBriE    llSOTO»' 

Of  all  Chemiata,  price  la.  licL ;  poat  free.  Is.  3cL 

ENO'S    'FRUIT    SALT'    WORKS,    LONDON,    S.E- 
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By  the  Author  of  *  John  Herring,'  *Mehalah,'  &c. 
CHAPTER  XXVII. 

POOR   MARTIN. 

EVE  was  uneasy  all  next  day — at  intervals — she  could  do 
nothing  continuously — because  of  her  promise.  The  recol- 
lection that  she  had  bound  herself  to  meet  Watt  on  the  Raven 
Rock  at  sundown  came  on  her  repeatedly. during  the  day,  spoiling 
her  happiness.  She  would  not  have  scrupled  to  fail  to  keep  her 
promise,  but  that  the  horrible  boy  would  be  sure  to  force  himself 
upon  her,  and  in  revenge  do  some  dreadful  mischief.  She  was  so 
much  afraid  of  him,  that  she  felt  that  to  keep  her  appointment 
was  the  lesser  evil. 

As  the  sun  declined  her  heart  failed  her,  and  just  before  the 
orb  set  in  bronze  and  gold  she  asked  Jane,  the  housemaid,  to 
accompany  her  through  the  fields  to  the  Raven  Rock. 

Timid  Eve  dare  not  trust  herself  alone  on  the  dangerous  plat- 
form with  that  imp.  He  was  capable  of  any  devilry.  He  might 
scare  her  out  of  her  wits. 

Jane  was  a  good-natured  girl,  and  she  readily  obliged  her  young 
mistress.  Jane  Welsh's  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  lived  not  far 
from  Morwell,  in  a  cuttage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  higher  up, 
where  a  slip  of  level  meadow  ran  out  from  the  cliflfs,  and  the  river 
made  a  loop  round  it. 

As  Eve  walked  through  the   fields  towards  the  wood,  and 
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neared  the  trees  and  rocks,  she  began  to  think  that  she  had  made 
a  mistake.  It  would  not  do  for  Jane  to  see  Watt.  She  would 
talk  about  him,  and  Barbara  would  hear,  and  question  her.  If 
Barbara  asked  her  why  she  had  gone  out  at  dusk  to  meet  the  boy, 
what  answer  could  she  make  ? 

When  Eve  came  to  the  gate  into  the  wood  she  stood  still,  and 
holding  the  gate  half  open,  told  Jane  she  might  stay  there,  for 
she  would  go  on  by  herself. 

Jane  was  surprised. 

*  Please,  miss,  Fve  nothing  to  take  me  back  to  the  house,' 
Eve  hastily  protested  that  she  did  not  want  her  to  return :  she 
was  to  remain  at  the  gate.  ^  And  if  I  call,  come  on  to  me,  Jane, 
not  otherwise.    I  have  a  headache,  and  I  want  to  be  alone.' 

*  Very  well,  miss.' 

But  Jane  was  puzzled,  and  said  to  herself,  *  There's  a  lover, 
sure  as  eggs  in  April.' 

Then  Eve  closed  the  gate  between  herself  and  Jane,  and  went 
on.  Before  disappearing  into  the  shade  of  the  trees,  she  looked 
back,  and  saw  the  maid  where  she  had  left  her,  platting  grass. 

A  lover!  A  lover  is  the  philosopher's  stone  that  turns  the 
sordid  alloy  of  life  into  gold.  The  idea  of  a  lover  was  the  most 
natural  solution  of  the  caprice  in  Miss  Eve's  conduct.  As  every 
road  leads  to  Rome,  so  in  the  servant-maid  mind  does  every  line 
of  life  lead  to  a  sweetheart. 

Jane,  having  settled  that  her  young  mistress  had  gone  on  to 
meet  a  lover,  next  questioned  who  that  lover  could  be,  and  here 
she  was  utterly  puzzled.  Sure  enough  Miss  Eve  had  been  to  a 
dance  at  the  Cloberrys',  but  whom  she  had  met  there,  and  to 
whom  lost  her  heart,  that  Jane  did  not  know,  and  that  also  Jane 
was  resolved  to  ascertain. 

She  noiselessly  unhasped  the  gate,  and  stole  along  the  path. 
The  burnished  brazen  sky  of  evening  shone  between  the  tree 
trunks,  but  the  foliage  had  lost  its  verdure  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
The  honeysuckles  poured  forth  their  scent  in  waves.  The  air 
near  the  hedge  and  deep  into  the  wood  was  honeyed  with  it. 
White  and  yellow  speckled  currant  moths  were  flitting  about  the 
hedge.  Jane  stole  along,  stealthily,  from  tree  to  tree,  fearful  lest 
Eve  should  turn  and  catch  her  spying.  A  large  Scotch  pine  cast 
a  shadow  under  it  like  ink.  On  reaching  that,  Jane  knew  she 
could  see  the  top  of  the  Raven  Rock. 

As  she  thus  advanced  on  tiptoe  she  heard  a  rustling,  as  of  a 
bird  in  the  tree  overhead.     Her  heart  stood  still.     Then,  before 
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she  had  time  to  recover  herself,  with  a  shrill  laugh,  a  little  black 
figure  came  tumbling  down  before  her  out  of  the  tree,  capered, 
leaped  at  her,  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  screamed  into 
her  face,  *  Carry  me !     Carry  me !     Carry  me ! ' 

Then  his  arms  relaxed,  he  dropped  ofiF,  shrieking  with  laughter, 
and  Jane  fled,  as  fast  as  her  limbs  could  bear  her,  back  to  the 
gate,  through  the  gate,  and  away  over  the  meadows  to  Morwell 
House. 

Eve  had  gone  on  to  the  platform  of  rock;  she  stood  there 
irresolute,  hoping  that  the  detested  boy  would  not  appear,  when 
she  heard  his  laugh  and  shout,  and  the  scream  of  Jane.  She 
would  have  fainted  with  terror,  had  not  at  that  moment  a  tall 
man  stepped  up  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  ^  Do  not  be 
afraid,  sweet  fairy  Eve !  It  is  I — your  poor  slave  Martin — ^per- 
fectly bewitched,  drawn  back  by  those  loadstone  eyes.  Do  not 
be  frightened.  Watt  is  merely  giving  a  scare  to  the  inquisitive 
servant.' 

Eve  was  trembling  violently.  This  was  worse  than  meeting 
the  ape  of  a  boy.  She  had  committed  a  gross  indiscretion.  What 
would  Barbara  say  ? — her  father,  if  he  heard  of  it,  how  vexed  he 
would  be ! 

*I  must  go  back,'  she  said,  with  a  feeble  eflFort  at  dignity. 
*  This  is  too  bad ;  I  have  been  deceived.'  Then  she  gave  way  to 
weakness,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*  No,'  he  said  carelessly,  *  you  shall  not  go.  I  will  not  suflFer 
you  to  escape  now  that  I  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  and  speaking 
with  you.  To  begin  at  the  beginning — I  love  you.  There  !  you 
are  all  of  a  tremble.  Sit  down  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
You  will  not?  Well,  consider.  I  run  terrible  risks  by  being 
here  ;  I  may  say  that  I  place  my  life  in  your  delicate  hands.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  still  too  frightened  to  speak,  even  to 
comprehend  his  words. 

*  I  do  not  know  you ! '  she  whispered,  when  she  was  able  to 
gather  together  the  poor  remnants  of  her  strength. 

*  You  remember  me.  I  have  your  ring,  and  you  have  mine. 
We  are,  in  a  manner,  bound  to  each  other.  Be  patient,  dear 
love ;  listen  to  me.     I  will  tell  you  all  my  story.' 

He  saw  that  she  was  in  no  condition  to  be  pressed.  If  he 
spoke  of  love  she  would  make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  Weak 
and  giddy  though  she  was,  she  would  not  endure  that  from  a  man 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing.  He  saw  that.  He  knew  he  must 
give  her  time  to  recover  from  her  alarm,  so  he  said,  *  I  wish,  most 
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beautiful  fairy,  you  would  rest  a  few  minutes  on  this  piece  of 
rock.  I  am  a  poor,  hunted,  suffering,  misinterpreted  wretch,  and 
I  come  to  tell  you  my  story,  only  to  entreat  your  sympathy  and 
your  prayers,  I  will  not  say  a  rude  word,  I  will  not  lay  a  finger 
on  you.  All  I  aflk  is :  listen  to  me.  That  cannot  hurt  you.  I 
am  a  beggar,  a  beggar  whining  at  your  feet,  not  asking  for  more 
alms  than  a  tear  of  pity.  Give  me  that,  that  only,  and  I  go  a\ray 
relieved.' 

She  seemed  somewhat  reassured,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

^  I  had  a  sister  of  your  name.' 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

*  It  is  an  uncommon  name.  My  poor  sister  is  gone.  I  suppose 
it  is  your  name  that  has  attracted  me  to  you,  that  induces  me  to 
open  my  heart  to  you.  I  mean  to  confide  to  you  my  troubles. 
You  say  that  you  do  not  know  me.  I  will  tell  you  all  my  story, 
and  then,  sweet  Eve,  you  will  indeed  know  me,  and,  knowing  me, 
will  shower  tears  of  precious  pity,  that  will  infinitely  console  me.' 

She  was  still  trembling,  but  flattered,  and  relieved  that  he 
asked  for  nothing  save  sympathy.  That  of  course  she  was  at 
liberty  to  bestow  on  a  deserving  object.  She  was  wholly  in- 
experienced, easily  deceived  by  flattery. 

*  Have  I  frightened  you  ? '  asked  Martin.  *  Am  I  so  dreadful, 
so  unsightly  an  object  as  to  inspire  you  with  aversion  and  terror?' 
He  drew  himself  up  and  paused.  Eve  hastily  looked  at  him. 
He  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  with  dark  hair,  wonderful 
dark  eyes,  and  finely  chiselled  features. 

*  I  said  that  I  put  my  life  in  your  hands.  I  spoke  the  truth. 
You  have  but  to  betray  me,  and  the  police  and  the  parish 
constables  will  come  in  a  posse  after  me.  I  will  stand  here  with 
folded  arms  to  receive  them ;  but  mark  my  words,  as  soon  as  they 
set  foot  on  this  rock  I  will  fling  myself  over  the  edge  and  perish. 
If  you  sacrifice  me,  my  life  is  not  worth  saving.' 

*  I  will  not  betray  you,'  faltered  Eve. 

*  I  know  it.  You  are  too  noble,  too  true,  too  heroic  to  be  a 
traitress.  I  knew  it  when  I  came  here  and  placed  myself  at  your 
mercy.' 

*  But,'  said  Eve,  timidly,  *  what  have  you  done  ?  You  have 
taken  my  ring.  Give  it  back  to  me,  and  I  will  not  send  the 
constables  after  you.' 

*  You  have  mine.' 

*  I  will  return  it.' 

*  About  that  hereafter,'  said  Martin,  grandly,  and  he  vraved  his 
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hand.  *  Now  I  answer  your  question,  What  have  I  done  ?  I  will 
tell  you  everything.  It  is  a  long  gtory  and  a  sad  one.  Certain 
persons  come  out  badly  in  it  whom  I  would  spare.  But  it  may 
not  be  otherwise.  Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  a  good  deal  about  me,  and  not  to  my 
advantage.  I  have  been  prejudiced  in  your  eyes  by  Jasper.  He 
is  narrow,  does  not  make  allowances,  has  never  recovered  the 
straitlacing  father  gave  him  as  a  child.  His  conscience  has  not 
expanded  since  infancy.' 

Eve  looked  at  Martin  with  astonishment. 

*  Mr.  Jasper  Babb  has  not  said  anything ' 

*  Oh,  there  ! '  interrupted  Martin,  *  you  may  spare  your  sweet 
lips  the  fib.  I  know  better  than  that.  He  grumbles  and 
mumbles  about  me  to  every  one  who  will  open  an  ear  to  his  tales. 
If  he  were  not  my  brother ' 

Now  Eve  interrupted  him.     *  Mr.  Jasper  your  brother ! ' 

*  Of  course  he  is.  Did  he  not  tell  you  so  ?'  He  saw  that  she 
had  not  known  by  the  expression  of  her  face,  so,  with  a  laugh, 
he  said,  ^  Oh  dear,  no !  Of  course,  Jasper  was  too  grand  and 
sanctimonious  a  man  to  confess  to  the  blot  in  the  family.  I  am 
that  blot — look  at  me ! ' 

He  showed  his  handsome  figure  and  face  by  a  theatrical 
gesture  and  position.  *  Poor  Martin  is  the  blot  to  which  Jasper 
will  not  confess,  and  yet — Martin  survives  this  neglect  and 
disrespect.' 

The  overweening  vanity,  the  mock  humility,  the  assurance  of 
the  man  passed  unnoticed  by  Eve.  She  breathed  freely  when  she 
heard  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Jasper.  There  could  have  been 
no  harm  in  an  interview  with  Jasper,  and  consequently  very  little 
in  one  with  his  brother.  So  she  argued,  and  so  she  reconciled 
herself  to  the  situation.  Now  she  traced  a  resemblance  between 
the  brothers  which  had  escaped  her  before ;  they  had  the  same 
large  dark  expressive  eyes,  but  Jasper's  face  was  not  so  regular, 
his  features  not  so  purely  chiselled  as  those  of  Martin.  He  was 
broader  built;  Martin  had  the  perfect  modelling  of  a  Greek 
statue.  There  was  also  a  more  manly,  self-confident  bearing  in 
Martin  than  in  the  elder  brother,  who  always  appeared  bowed  as 
with  some  burden  that  oppressed  his  spirits,  and  took  from  him 
self-assertion  and  buoyancy,  that  even  maimed  his  vigour  of 
manhood. 

*I  dare  say  you  have  had  a  garbled  version  of  my  story,' 
continued  Martin,  seating  himself;  and  Eve,  without  considering, 
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seated  herself  also.  Martin  let  himself  down  gracefully,  and 
assumed  a  position  where  the  evening  light,  still  lingering  in  the 
sky,  could  irradiate  his  handsome  face.  *That  is  why  I  have 
sought  this  interview.  I  desired  to  put  myself  right  with  yon. 
No  doubt  you  have  heard  that  I  got  into  trouble.' 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  Well,  I  did.  I  was  unlucky.  In  fact,  I  could  stay  with  my 
father  no  longer.  I  had  already  left  him  for  a  twelvemonth,  but 
I  came  back,  and,  in  Scriptural  terms,  such  as  he  could  under- 
stand, asked  him  to  give  me  the  portion  cf  goods  that  fell  to  me. 
He  refused,  so  I  took  it.' 

*Took— took  what?' 

*  My  portion  of  goods,  not  in  stock  but  in  money.  For  my  parf,* 
said  Martin,  folding  his  arms,  ^  it  has  ever  struck  me  that  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  far  the  nobler  of  the  brothers.  The  eldest  was 
a  mean  fellow.  The  second  had  his  feults — I  admit  it — ^but  he 
was  a  man  of  independence  of  action ;  he  would  not  stand  being 
bullyragged  by  his  father,  so  he  went  away.  I  got  into  difficul- 
ties over  that  matter.  My  father  would  not  overlook  it^  made  9 
fuss,  and  so  on.  My  doctrine  is — let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
accept  what  comes  and  don't  kick.  That  my  father  could  not  see, 
and  so  I  got  locked  up.' 

*  Locked  up — where  ?  \ 

^  In  a  pill-box.  I  managed,  however,  to  escape ;  I  am  at  large, 
and  at  your  feet — entreating  to  you  to  pity  me.' 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  In  a  moment  he  was  grace- 
fully kneeling  before  her  on  one  knee,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Eve,'  he  said,  *  since  I  saw  your  face  in  the  moon- 
light I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Wherever  I  went  it  haunted  me. 
I  saw  these  great  beautiful  eyes  looking  timidly  into  mine ;  by 
day  they  eclipsed  the  sun.  Whatever  I  did  I  thought  only  of 
you.  And  now,  what  is  it  that  I  ask  of  you  ?  Nothing  but  for- 
giveness. The  money — the  portion  of  goods  that  fell  to  me — ^was 
yours.  My  father  owed  it  to  you.  It  was  intended  for  you.  But 
now,  hear  me,  you  noble,  generous-spirited  girl ;  I  have  borrowed 
the  money :  it  shall  be  returned,  or  its  equivalent.  If  you  desire 
it,  I  will  swear.'    He  stood  up  and  assumed  an  attitude. 

*  Oh,  no ! '  said  Eve ;  *  you  had  my  money  ? ' 

*  As  surely  as  I  had  your  ring.' 

*  Much  in  the  same  way,'  she  said,  with  a  little  sharpness. 

*  But  I  shall  return  one  with  the  other.  Trust  me.  Stand  up ; 
look  me  in  the  face.     Do  I  bear  the  appearance  of  a  cheat,  a  thief, 
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a  robber  ?  Am  I  base,  villainous  ?  No,  I  am  nothitig  but  a  poor, 
foolish,  prodigal  lad,  who  has  got  into  a  scrape,  but  will  get  out  of 
it  again.     You  forgive  me.     Hark !  I  hear  some  one  calling.' 

*  It  is  Barbara.     She  is  looking  for  me.' 

*  Then  I  disappear.'  He  put  his  hand  to  his  lips,  wafted  her  a 
kiss,  whispered,  *  When  you  look  at  the  ring,  remember  poor,  poor 
Martin,'  and  he  slipped  away  among  the  bushes. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

FATHER  AND   SON. 


Barbara  was  mistaken.  Jasper  had  gone  to  Buckfastleigh,  gone 
openly  to  his  father's,  house,  in  the  belief  that  his  father  was  dying. 
He  knocked  at  the  blotched  and  scaled  door  under  the  dilapidated 
portico,  but  received  no  answer.  He  tried  the  door.  It  was 
.locked  and  barred.  Then  he  went  round  to  the  back,  noting  how 
untidy  the  garden  was,  how  out  of  repair  was  the  house ;  and  in 
the  yard  of  the  kitchen  he  found  the  deaf  housekeeper.  His  first 
question,  shouted  into  her  ear,  naturally  was  an  inquiry  after  his 
father-  He  learned  to  his  surprise  that  the  old  man  was  not  ill, 
but  was  then  in  the  factory.  Thinking  that  his  question  had  been 
misunderstood,  he  entered  the  house,  went  into  his  father's  study, 
then  up  to  his  bedroom,  and  through  the  dirty  window-panes  saw 
the  old  man  leaving  the  mill  on  his  way  back  to  the  house. 

What,  then,  had  Watt  meant  by  sending  him  to  the  old  home 
on  false  tidings  ?  The  boy  was  indeed  mischievous,  but  this  was 
more  than  common  mischief.  He  must  have  sent  him  on  a  fool's 
errand  for  some  purpose  of  his  own.  That  the  boy  wanted  to  hear 
news  of  his  father  was  possible,  but  not  probable.  The  only  other 
alternative  Jasper  could  suggest  to  explain  Watt's  conduct  was  the 
disquieting  one  that  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  Jasper  from  Morwell 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own.    What  could  that  purpose  be  ? 

Jasper's  blood  coursed  hot  through  his  veins.  He  was  angry. 
He  was  a  forbearing  man,  ready  always  to  find  an  excuse  for  a 
transgressor,  but  this  was  a  transgression  too  n^alicious  to  be  easily 
forgiven.  Jasper  determined,  now  that  he  was  at  home,  to  see 
his  father,  and  then  to  return  to  the  Jordans  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  He  had  ridden  his  own  horse,  that  horse  must  have  a 
night's  rest,  but  to-morrow  he  would  return. 
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He  was  thus  musing  when  Mr.  Babb  came  in. 

*  You  here ! '  said  the  old  man.  *  What  has  brought  you  to 
Buckfastleigh  again  ?  Want  money,  of  course.'  Then  snappishly, 
*  You  shan't  get  it.' 

*  I  am  come,'  said  his  son,  *  because  I  had  received  information 
that  you  were  ill.     Have  you  been  unwell,  father  ? ' 

*  I — no !  I'm  never  ill.  No  such  luck  for  you.  If  I  were  ill 
and  helpless,  you  might  take  the  management,  you  think.  If  I 
were  dead,  that  would  be  nuts  to  you.' 

*  ]My  father,  you  wrong  me.  I  left  you  because  I  would  no 
longer  live  this  wretched  life,  and  because  I  hate  your  unforgiving 
temper.' 

*  Unforgiving ! '  sneered  the  old  manufacturer.  *  Martin  was 
a  thief,  and  he  deserved  his  fate.  Is  not  Brutus  applauded  because 
he  condemned  his  own  son  ?  Is  not  David  held  to  be  weak  because 
he  bade  Joab  spare  Absalom  ? ' 

*  We  will  not  squeeze  old  crushed  apples.  No  juice  will  run 
from  them,'  replied  Jasper.  *  The  thing  was  done,  and  might  have 
been  forgiven.  I  would  not  have  returned  now  had  I  not  been 
told  that  you  were  dying.' 

*  Who  told  you  that  lie  ? ' 

*  Walter.' 

*  He !  He  was  ever  a.liar,  a  mocker,  a  blasphemer !  How  was 
he  to  know  ?  I  thank  Heaven  he  has  not  shown  his  jackanapes 
visage  here  since  he  left.  I  dying !  I  never  was  sounder.  I  am 
better  in  health  and  spirits  since  I  am  quit  of  my  sons.  Thej 
vexed  my  righteous  soul  every  day  with  their  ungodly  deeds.  So 
you  supposed  I  was  dying,  and  came  here  to  see  what  meat  could 
be  picked  off  your  father's  bones  ? ' 

Jasper  remembered  Watt's  sneer.  It  was  clear  whence  the 
boy  had  gathered  his  mean  views  of  men's  motives. 

*  I'll  trouble  you  to  return  whence  you  came,'  said  Ezekiel 
Babb.  *  No  blessing  has  rested  on  me  since  I  brought  the  strange 
blood  into  the  house.  Now  that  all  of  you  are  gone— you.  Eve 
number  one,  and  Eve  number  two,  Martin  and  Walter — I  am  well. 
The  Son  of  Peace  has  returned  to  this  house ;  I  can  read  my 
Bible  and  do  my  accounts  in  quiet,  without  fears  of  what  new  bit 
of  mischief  or  devilry  my  children  have  been  up  to,  without  any 
more  squeaking  of  fiddles  and  singing  of  profane  songs  all  over  the 
house.  Come  now ! ' — the  old  man  raised  his  bushy  brows  and 
flashed  a  cunning,  menacing  glance  at  his  son — '  come  now !  if 
you  had  found  me  dead — in  Abraham's  bosom — what  would  you 
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have  done  ?  I  know  what  Walter  would  have  done :  he  would 
have  capered  up  and  down  all  over  the  house,  fiddling  like  a  devil, 
like  a  devil  as  he  is.'  He  looked  at  Jasper  again,  inquisitively. 
*  Well,  what  would  you  have  done  ? — fiddled  too  ? ' 

*  My  father,  as  you  desire  to  know,  I  will  tell  you.  I  would  at 
once  have  realised  what  I  could,  and  have  cleared  off  the  debt  to 
]Mr.  Jordan.* 

*  Well,  you  may  do  that  when  the  day  comes,'  said  the  old 
manufacturer,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  *  It  is  nothing  to  me  what 
you  do  with  the  mill  and  the  house  and  the  land  after  I  am ' — he 
turned  up  his  eyes  to  the  dirty  ceiling — *  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  fiddling  and  no  thieves  break  in  and  steal.  I  am  not  going 
to  pay  the  money  twice  over.  My  obligation  ended  when  the 
money  went  out  of  this  house.  I  did  more  than  I  was  required. 
I  chastised  my  own  son  for  taking  it.  What  was  seven  years  on 
Dartmoor  ?  A  flea-bite.  Under  the  old  law  the  rebellious  son  was 
stoned  till  he  died.  I  suppose,  now,  you  are  hungry.  Call  the 
old  crab ;  kick  her,  pinch  her,  till  she  understands,  and  let  her 
give  you  something  to  eat.  There  are  some  scraps,  I  know,  of 
veal-pie  and  cold  potatoes.  I  think,  by  the  way,  the  veal-pie  is 
done.  Don't  forget  to  ask  a  blessing  before  you  fall-to  on  the  cold 
potatoes.'  Then  he  rubbed  his  forehead  and  said,  *  Stay,  I'll  go 
and  rouse  the  old  toad  myself;  you  stay  here.  You  are  the  best 
of  my  children.  All  the  rest  were  a  bad  lot — too  much  of  the  strange 
blood  in  them.' 

Whilst  Mr.  Babb  is  rousing  his  old  housekeeper  to  produce 
some  food,  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  the  past  history  of  the  Babb 
family. 

Eve  the  first,  Mr.  Babb's  wife,  had  led  a  miserable  life.  She 
did  not  run  away  from  him :  she  remained  and  poured  forth  the 
fiery  love  of  her  heart  upon  her  children,  especially  on  her  eldest, 
a  daughter.  Eve,  to  whom  she  talked  of  her  old  life — its  freedom, 
its  happiness,  its  attractions.  She  died  of  a  broken  spirit  on  the 
birth  of  her  third  son,  Walter.  Then  Eve,  the  eldest,  a  beautiful 
girl,  unable  to  endure  the  bad  temper  of  her  father,  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  the  cares  of  housekeeping  imposed 
on  her,  ran  away  after  a  travelling  band  of  actors. 

Jasper,  the  eldest  son,  grew  up  to  be  grave  and  resigned.  He 
was  of  use  in  the  house,  managing  it  as  far  as  he  was  allowed,  and 
helping  his  father  in  many  ways.  But  the  old  man,  who  had 
grumbled  at  and  insulted  his  wife  whilst  she  was  alive,  could  not 
keep  his  tongue  from  the  subject  that  still  rankled  in  his  heart. 
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This  occasioned  quarrels;  the  boy  took  his  mother's  side,   and 
refused  to  hear  his  father's  gibes  at  her  memory.     He  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  his  next  brother  Martin.    The  mother  had 
brought  a  warm,  loving  spirit  into  the  family,  and  Jasper  had 
inherited  much  of  it.    He  stood  as  a  screen  between  his  brother 
and  father,  warding  off  from  the  former  many  a  blow  and  angry 
reprimand.     He  did  IVIartin's  school  tasks  for  him ;  he  excused  his 
faults ;  he  admired  him  for  his  beauty,  his  spirit,  his  bearing,  his 
lively  talk.  There  was  no  lad,  in  his  opinion,  who  could  equal  Martin ; 
Watt  was  right  when  he  said  that  Jasper  had  contributed  to  his 
ruin  by  humouring  him,  but  Jasper  humoured  him  because  he 
loved  him,  and  pitied  him  for  the  uncongeniality  of  his  home. 
Martin  displayed  a  talent  for  music,  and  there  was  an  old  musician 
at  Ashburton,  the  organist  of  the  parish  church,  who  developed 
and  cultivated  his  talent,  and  taught  him  both  to  play  and  sing. 
Jasper  had  also  an  instinctive  love  of  music,  and  he  also  learned 
the  violin  and  surpassed  his  brother,  who  had  not  the  patience  to 
master  the  first  difficulties,  and  who  preferred  to  sing. 

The  father,  perhaps,  saw  in  Martin  a  recrudescence  of  the  old 
proclivities  of  his  mother ;  he  tried  hard  to  interfere  with  his  visits 
to  the  musician,  and  only  made  Martin  more  set  on  his  studies 
with  him.  But  the  most  implacable,  incessant  state  of  war  was 
that  which  raged  between  the  old  &ther  and  his  youngest  son, 
Walter,  or  Watt  as  his  brothers  called  him.  This  boy  had  no 
reverence  in  him.  He  scouted  the  authority  of  his  father  and  of 
Jasper.  He  scoffed  at  everything  the  old  man  held  sacred.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  Baptist  Chapel  frequented  by  his 
father,  he  stopped  his  ears  and  made  grimaces  at  his  brothers  and 
the  servants  during  family  worship,  and  the  devotions  were  not 
unfrequently  concluded  with  a  rush  of  the  old  man  at  his  youngest 
son  and  the  administration  of  resounding  clouts  on  the  ears. 

At  last  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  them  of  fo  fierce  a  nature 
that  Watt  was  expelled  the  house.  Then  Martin  left  to  follow 
Watt,  who  had  joined  a  travelling  dramatic  company.  After  a 
year,  however,  Martin  returned,  very  thin  and  woe-begone,  and 
tried  to  accommodate  himself  to  home  life  once  more.  But  it  was 
not  possible ;  he  had  tasted  of  the  sort  of  life  that  suited  him — 
one  rambling,  desultory,  artistic.  He  robbed  his  father's  bureau, 
and  ran  away. 

Then  it  was  that  he  was  taken,  and  in  the  same  week  sent  to 
the  assizes,  and  condemned  to  seven  years'  penal  labour  in  the 
convict  establishment  at  Prince's  Town.     Thence  he  had  escaped, 
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assisted  by  Jasper  and  Watt,  whilst  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Morwell  with  the  remnant  of  the  money  recovered  from  Martin. 

The  rest  is  known  to  the  reader. 

Whilst  Jasper  ate  the  mean  meal  provided  for  him,  his  father 
watched  him. 

^  So/  said  the  old  man,  and  the  twinkle  was  in  his  cnnning 
eyes,  ^  so  you  have  hired  yourself  to  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordan  at  Mor- 
well as  his  steward  ? ' 

^  Yes,  &ther.  I  remain  there  as  pledge  to  him  that  he  shall 
be  repaid,  and  I  am  doing  there  all  I  can  to  put  the  estate  into 
good  order.    It  has  been  shockingly  neglected.' 

'  Who  for  ? '  asked  Mr.  Babb. 

^  I  do  not  understand.' 

*  For  whom  are  you  thus  working  ? ' 

*  For  Mr.  Jordan,  as  you  said ! ' 
The  manufacturer  chuckled. 

*  Jasper,'  said  he, '  some  men  look  on  a  pool  and  see  nothing 
but  water.  I  put  my  head  in,  open  my  eyes,  and  see  what  is  at 
the  bottom.  That  girl  did  not  come  here  for  nothing.  I  put  my 
head  under  water  and  open  my  eyes.' 

*  Well  ? '  said  Jasper,  with  an  eflfort  controlling  his  irritation. 

*  Well !  I  saw  it  all  under  the  surface.  I  saw  you.  She  came 
here  because  she  was  curious  to  see  the  factory  and  the  house,  and 
to  know  if  all  was  as  good  as  you  had  bragged  about.  I  gave  her 
a  curt  dismissal ;  I  do  not  want  a  daughter-in-law  thrusting  her 
feet  into  my  shoes  till  I  cast  them  oflf  for  ever.' 

Jasper  started  to  his  feet  and  upset  his  chair.  He  was  very 
angry.  *  You  utterly  wrong  her,'  he  said.  *  You  open  your  eyes 
in  mud,  and  see  only  dirt.  Miss  Jordan  came  here  out  of  kindness 
towards  me,  whom  she  dislikes  and  despises  in  her  heart.' 

Mr.  Babb  chuckled. 

*  Well,  I  won't  say  that  you  have  not  acted  wisely.  Morwell 
will  go  to  that  girl,  and  it  is  a  pretty  property.' 

*  I  beg  yoiu"  pardon,  you  are  wrong.  It  is  left  to  the  second 
—Eve.' 

*  So,  so !  It  goes  to  Eve !  That  is  why  the  elder  girl  came 
here,  to  see  if  she  could  fit  herself  into  Owlacombe.' 

Jasper's  fieu^e  burnt,  and  the  muscles -of  his  head  and  neck 
quivered,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  He  had  all  his  life  practised  self-control,  but  he  never 
needed  it  more  than  at  this  moment. 

*  I  see  it  all,'  pursued  the  old  man,  his  crafty  face  contracting 
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with  a  grin ;  *  Mr.  Jordan  thought  to  provide  far  both  his  daughters. 
Buck&8tleigh  mill  and  Owlacombe  for  the  elder,  Morwell  for  the 
younger — ha,  ha !  The  elder  to  take  you  bo  as  to  get  this  pretty 
place.  And  she  came  to  look  at  it  and  see  if  it  suited  her.  Well ! 
It  is  a  pretty  place — only,'  he  giggled,  *  it  ain't  vacant  and  to  be 
had  just  yet.' 

Jasper  took  his  hat ;  his  face  was  red  as  blood,  and  his  dark 
eyes  flashed. 

*  Don't  go,'  said  the  old  manufacturer ;  *  you  did  not  see  their 
little  trap,  and  walked  into  it,  eh  ?  One  word  of  warning  I  must 
give  you.    Don't  run  after  the  younger ;  Eve  is  your  niece.' 

*  Father!' 

*  Ah !  that  surprises  you,  does  it  ?  It  is  true.  Eve's  mother 
was  your  sister.    Did  Mr.  Jordan  never  tell  you  that  ? ' 

'Never!' 

'  It  is  true.  Sit  down  again  to  the  cold  "potatoes.  You  shall 
know  all,  but  first  ask  a  blessing.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HUSH-MO^'EY. 


'Yes,'  said  Mr.  Babb,  settling  himself  on  a  chair;  then  finding 
he  had  sat  on  the  tails  of  his  coat,  he  rose,  held  a  tail  in  each 
hand,  and  reseated  himself  between  them ;  '  yes.' 

'  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Jordan's  second  wife 
was  my  sister  ? ' 

*  Well — in  a  way.  That  is,  I  don't  mean  your  sister  in  a  way, 
but  his  wife  in  a  way.' 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this ;  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  mean  that  he  did  not  marry  her.' 

Jasper  Babb's  face  darkened.  '  I  have  been  in  his  house  and 
spoken  to  him,  and  not  known  that !    What  became  of  my  sister  ? ' 

The  old  man  fidgeted  on  his  chair.  It  was  not  comfortable. 
'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  he  said. 

'Did  she  die?' 

'  No,'  said  TVIr.  Babb, '  she  ran  off  with  a  play-actor.' 

i  Well— and  after  that  ? ' 

'  After  what  ?  After  the  play-actor  ?  I  do  not  know,  I  have 
not  heard  of  her  since.     I  don't  want  to.     Was  not  that  enough  ? ' 

'  Aud  Mr.  Jordan — does  he  know  nothing  ? ' 
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*  I  cannot  tell.     If  you  are  curious  to  know,  you  can  ask.' 

*  That  is  very  extraordinary.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Jordan  tell  me 
the  relationship  ?    He  knew  who  I  was.' 

The  old  man  laughed,  and  Jasper  shuddered  at  his  laugh,  there 
was  something  so  base  and  brutal  in  it. 

*  He  was  not  so  proud  of  how  he  behaved  to  Eve  as  to  care  to 
boast  of  the  connection.  You  might  not  have  liked  it,  might  have 
fizzed  and  gone  pop.' 

Jasper's  brow  was  on  fire,  his  eyebrows  met,  and  a  sombre 
sparkle  was  in  bis  eye. 

*  You  have  made  no  eflfort  to  trace  her  ? ' 
]Mr.  Babb  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  Jasper,  leaning  bis  elbow  on  the  table,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  screen  them  from  the  light  and 
allow  him  to  watch  his  father's  face — *  Tell  me  everything,  as  you 
undertook, — tell  me  how  my  poor  sister  came  to  Morwell,  and  how 
she  left  it.' 

*  There  is  not  much  to  tell,'  answered  the  father;  *you  know 
that  she  ran  away  from  home  after  her  mother's  death ;  you  were 
then  nine  or  ten  years  old.  She  hated  work,  and  lusted  after  the 
I)omps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  After  a  while  I  heard 
where  she  was,  that  she  was  ill,  and  had  been  taken  into  Morwell 
House  to  be  nursed,  and  that  there  she  remained  after  her  recovery.' 

*  Strange,'  mused  Jasper;  *  she  fell  ill  and  was  taken  to  Morwell ; 
and  I — it  was  the  same.  Things  repeat  themselves ;  the  world  moves 
in  a  circle.' 

*  Everything  repeats  itself.  As  in  Eve's  case  the  sickness  led 
up  to  marriage,  or  something  like  it,  so  will  it  be  in  your  case. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Jordan  and  Eve  did :  they  went  into  the  little 
old  chapel,  and  took  each  other's  hands  before  the  altar,  and  swore 
fidelity  to  each  other ;  that  was  all.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a  Catholic, 
and  would  not  have  the  knot  tied  by  a  church  parson,  and  Eve 
would  not  confess  to  her  name — she  had  that  sense  of  decency 
left  in  her.  They  satisfied  their  consciences,  but  it  was  no  legal 
marriage.  I  believe  he  would  have  done  what  was  right,  but  she 
was  perverse,  and  refused  to  give  her  name,  and  say  both  who  she 
\vas  and  whence  she  came.' 

*  Go  on,'  said  .Tasper. 

*  Well,  then,  about  a  year  after  this  I  heard  where  she  was,  and 
I  went  after  her  to  Morwell ;  but  I  did  not  go  openly — I  had  no 
wish  to  encounter  Mr.  Jordan.  I  tried  to  persuade  Eve  to  return 
with  me  to  Buckfastleigh.    Who  can  lay  to  my  charge  that  I  am 
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not  a  forgiving  father  ?  Have  I  not  given  you  cold  potato,  and 
would  have  furnished  you  with  veal-pie  if  the  old  woman  had  not 
finished  the  scraps  ?  I  saw  Eve,  and  I  told  her  my  mind  pretty 
freely,  both  about  her  running  away  and  about  her  connection 
with  Jordan.  I  will  say  this  for  her — she  professed  to  be  sorry 
for  what  she  had  done,  and  desired  my  forgiveness.  That,  I  said,  I 
would  give  her  on  one  condition  only,  that  she  forsook  her  husband 
and  child,  and  came  back  to  keep  house  for  me.  I  could'  not  bring 
her  to  a  decision,  so  I  appointed  her  a  day,  and  said  I  would  take 
her  final  answer  on  that.  But  I  was  hindered  going;  I  forget  just 
now  what  it  was,  but  I  couldn't  go  that  day.' 

*  Well,  father,  what  happened  ? ' 

*  As  I  could  not  keep  my  appointment — I  remember  now  how 
it  was,  I  was  laid  up  with  a  grip  of  lumbago  at  Tavistock — I  sent 
one  of  the  actors  there,  from  whom  I  had  heard  about  her,  with 
a  message.  I  had  the  lumbago  in  my  back  that  badly  that  I  was 
bent  double.  When  I  was  able  to  go,  on  the  morrow,  it  was  too 
late ;  she  was  gone.' 

*Gone!     Whither?' 

*  Gone  off  with  the  play-actor,'  answered  Mr.  Babb,  grimly. 
*  It  runs  in  the  blood.' 

*  You  are  sure  of  this  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Jordan  told  me  so.' 

*  Did  you  not  pursue  her  ? ' 

*  To  what  end  ?  I  had  done  my  duty.  I  had  tried  my  utmost 
to  recover  my  daughter,  and  when  for  the  second  time  she  played 
me  false,  I  wiped  ofi^  the  dust  of  my  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
her.' 

*  She  left  her  child?' 

*  Yes,  she  deserted  her  child  as  well  as  her  husband — ^that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordan.  She  deserted  the  house  that  had  shel- 
tered her,  to  run  after  a  homeless,  bespangled,  bepainted  play- 
actor. I  know  all  about  it.  The  life  at  Morwell  was  too  dull  for 
her,  it  was  duller  there  than  at  Buckfastleigh.  Here  she  could 
see  something  of  the  world ;  she  could  watch  the  factory  hands 
coming  to  their  work  and  leaving  it ;  but  there  she  was  as  much 
out  of  the  world  as  if  she  were  in  Lundy  Isle.  She  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  glitter  and  paint  of  this  empty  world.' 

*  I  cannot  believe  this.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  would  desert 
the  man  who  befriended  her,  and  forsake  her  child.' 

« You  say  that  because  you  did  not  know  her.  You  know 
Martin ;   would  he  not  do  it  ?     You  know  Watt ;   has  he  any 
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scruples  and  strong  domestic  affections?  She  was  like  them; 
had  in  her  veins  the  same  boiling,  giddy,  wanton  blood.' 

Jasper  knew  but  too  well  that  Martin  and  Watt  were  un- 
scrupulous, and  followed  pleasure  regardless  of  the  calls  of  duty. 
He  had  been  too  young  when  his  sister  left  home  to  know  any- 
thing of  her  character.  It  was  possible  that  she  had  the  same 
light  and  careless  temperament  as  Martin. 

^  A  horse  that  shies  once  will  shy  again,'  said  the  old  man. 
*  Eve  ran  away  from  home  once,  and  she  ran  away  from  the  second 
home.  If  she  did  not  run  away  from  home  a  third  time  it 
probably  was  that  she  had  none  to  desert.' 

*  And  Mr.  Jordan  knows  nothing  of  her  ?' 

*  He  lives  too  far  from  the  stream  of  life  to  see  the  broken 
dead  things  that  drift  down  it.' 

Jasper  considered.  The  flash  of  anger  had  faded  from  his 
brow ;  an  expression  of  great  sadness  had  succeeded.  His  hand 
was  over  his  brow,  but  he  was  no  longer  intent  on  his  father's 
fjEice ;  his  eyes  rested  on  the  table. 

*  I  must  find  out  something  about  my  sister.  It  is  too  horrible 
to  think  of  our  sister,  our  only  sister,  as  a  lost,  sunk,  degraded 
thing.' 

He  thought  of  Mr.  Jordan,  of  his  strange  manner,  his 
abstracted  look,  his  capricious  temper.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  master  of  Morwell  was  in  his  sound  senses.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  man  whose  mind  had  preyed  on  some  great  sorrow  till  all  nerve 
had  gone  out  of  it.  What  was  that  sorrow  ?  Once  Barbara  had 
said  to  him,  in  excuse  for  some  violence  and  rudeness  in  her 
father's  conduct,  that  he  had  never  got  over  the  loss  of  Eve's 
mother. 

*  Mr.  Jordan  was  not  easy  about  his  treatment  of  my  daughter,' 
said  old  Babb.  *  From  what  little  I  saw  of  him  seventeen  years 
ago  I  take  him  to  be  a  weak-spirited  man.  He  was  in  a  sad  take- 
on  then  at  the  loss  of  Eve,  and  having  a  baby  thrown  on  his  hands 
unweaned.  He  offered  me  the  money  I  wanted  to  buy  those 
fields  for  stretching  the  cloth.  You  may  be  sure  when  a  man 
presses  money  on  you,  and  is  indifferent  to  interest,  that  he  wants 
you  to  forgive  him  something.  He  desired  me  to  look  over  his 
conduct  to  my  daughter,  and  drop  all  inquiries.  I  dare  say  they 
had  had  words,  and  then  she  was  ready  in  her  passion  to  run  away 
with  the  first  vagabond  who  offered.' 

Then  Jasper  removed  his  hand  from  his  face,  and  laid  one  on 
the  other  upon  the  table.    His  face  was  now  pale,  and  the  muscles 
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set.     His  eyes  looked  steadily  and  sternly  at  the  mean  old  man, 
who  averted  his  eyes  from  those  of  his  son. 

*  What  is  this  ?  You  took  a  bribe,  father,  to  let  the  affair 
remain  unsifted!  For  the  sake  of  a  few  acres  of  meadow  you 
sacrificed  your  child ! ' 

*  Fiddlesticks-ends,'  said  the  manufacturer.  *  I  sacrificed 
nothing.  What  could  I  do?  If  I  ran  after  Eve  and  found  her 
in  some  harlequin  and  columbine  booth,  could  I  force  her  to 
return  ?  She  had  made  her  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it.  What  could 
I  gain  by  stirring  in  the  matter  ?     Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.* 

*  Father,'  said  Jasper,  very  gravely,  *  the  fact  remains  that 
you  took  money  that  looks  to  me  very  much  like  a  bribe  to  shut 
your  eyes.' 

*  Pshaw!  pshaw!  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  was  full  of 
anger  against  Eve.  I  would  not  have  taken  her  into  my  house 
had  I  met  her.  Fine  scandals  I  should  have  had  with  her  there ! 
Better  let  her  run  and  disappear  in  the  mud,  than  come  muddy 
into  my  parlour  and  besmirch  all  the  furniture  and  me  with  it^ 
and  perhaps  damage  the  business.  These  children  of  naine  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  parent's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  It  all 
comes' — the  old  man  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table — *  of  my 
accursed  folly  in  bringing  strange  blood  into  the  house,  and  now 
the  chastisement  is  on  me.  Are  you  come  back  to  live  with  me, 
Jasper  ?     Will  you  help  me  again  in  the  mill  ?' 

*  Never  again,  father,  never,'  answered  the  young  man,  stand- 
ing up.  *  Never,  after  what  I  have  just  heard.  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  find  my  poor  sister.  Eve  Jordan's  mother.  It  is  a  duty — 
a  duty  your  neglect  has  left  to  me ;  a  duty  hard  to  take  up  after 
it  has  been  laid  aside  for  seventeen  years ;  a  duty  betrayed  for  a 
sum  of  money.' 

*  Pshaw!'  The  old  man  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
walked  about  the  room.  He  was  shrunk  with  age;  his  eagle 
profile  was  without  beauty  or  dignity. 

Jasper  followed  him  with  his  eye,  reproachfully,  sorrowfully. 

*  Father,*  he  said,  *  it  seems  to  me  as  if  that  money  was  hush- 
money,  and  that  you,  by  taking  it,  had  brought  the  blood  of  your 
child  on  your  own  head.' 

*  Blood!  Fiddlesticks!  Blood!  There  is  no  blood  in  the 
case.  If  she  chose  to  run,  how  was  I  to  stop  her  ?  Blood,  indeed  1 
Red  raddle!' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BETRAYAL. 

Barbara  came  out  on  the  platfonn  of  rock.  Eve  stood  before  her 
trembling,  with  downcast  eyes,  conscious  of  having  done  wrong, 
and  of  being  put  in  a  position  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape. 
Barbara  had  walked  fast.  She  was  hot  and  excited,  and  her 
temper  was  roused.     She  loved  Eve  dearly,  but  Eve  tried  her. 

*  Eve,'  she  said  sharply,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Who 
has  been  here  with  you  ? ' 

The  young  girl  hung  her  head. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  she  repeated,  and  her  tone  of 
voice  showed  her  irritation.     Barbara  had  a  temper. 

Eve  murmured  an  inarticulate  reply. 

*  What  is  it  ?  I  cannot  understand.  Jane  came  tearing  home 
with  a  rhodomontade  about  a  boy  jumping  down  on  her  from  a 
tree,  and  I  saw  him  just  now  at  the  gate  making  faces  at  me. 
He  put  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  hooted  like  an  owl,  and  dived 
into  the  bushes.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ' 

Eve  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  face  on  her  sister's  neck. 

*  Gome,  come,'  said  Barbara,  somewhat  mollified,  '  I  must  be 
told  all.  Your  giddiness  is  leading  you  into  a  hobble.  Who  was 
that  on  the  rock  with  you  ?  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  as  I 
passed  the  Scotch  fir,  and  I  thought  the  voice  I  heard  was  that  of 
Jasper.' 

The  girl  still  cried,  cried  out  of  confusion,  because  she  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  her  sister.  She  must  not  tell  the  truth ;  the 
secret  had  been  confided  to  her.  Poor  Martin's  safety  must  not  be 
jeopardised  by  her.  Barbara  was  so  hot,  impetuous,  and  frank, 
that  she  might  let  out  about  him,  and  so  he  might  be  arrested. 
What  was  she  to  say  and  do  ? 

*  Gome  back  with  me,'  said  Barbara,  drawing  her  sister's  hand 
through  her  arm.  *Now  then.  Eve,  there  must  be  no  secrets 
with  me.  You  have  no  mother ;  I  stand  to  you  in  the  place  of 
mother  and  sister  in  one.     Was  that  Jasper  ? ' 

Eve's  hand  quivered  on  her  sister's  arm ;  in  a  faint  voice  she 
answered,  *Yes,  Barbara.'  Had  Miss  Jordan  looked  round  she 
would  have  seen  her  sister's  face  crimson  with  shame.  But 
Barbara  turned  her  eyes  away  to  the  fiur-oflf  pearly  range  of 
Oomish  mountains,  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 
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The  two  girls  walked  together  through  the  wood  without 
speaking  till  they  came  to  the  gate,  and  there  they  entered  the 
atmosphere  of  honeysuckle  fragrance, 

^  Perhaps  that  boy  thought  he  would  scare  me  as  he  scared 
Jane,'  said  Barbara.     *  He  was  mistaken.     Who  was  he  ? ' 

*  Jasper's  brother,'  answered  Eve,  in  a  low  tone.  She  was  full 
of  sorrow  and  humiliation  at  having  told  Barbara  an  untruUi,  her 
poor  little  soul  was  tossed  with  conflicting  emotions,  and  Barbara 
felt  her  emotion  through  the  little  hand  resting  on  her  arm.  Eve 
had  joined  her  hands,  so  that  as  she  walked  she  was  completely 
linked  to  her  dear  elder  sister. 

Presently  Eve  said  timidly,  ^Bab,  darling,  it  was  not  Mr. 
Jasper.' 

*  Who  was  the  man,  then  ? ' 

*  I  cannot,  I  must  not  tell.' 

*  That  will  do,'  said  Barbara,  decidedly ;  *  say  no  more  about  it. 
Eve ;  I  know  that  you  met  Jasper  Babb  and  no  one  else.' 

*  Well,'  whispered  Eve,  *  don't  be  cross  with  me.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  there.    I  had  no  idea.' 

<It  was  Mr.  Babb?'  asked  Barbara,  suddenly  turning  and 
looking  steadily  at  her. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  offered  a  poor,  weak  creature.  Eve 
trembled,  and  after  a  moment's  vacillation  fell  into  the  pit&U 
unconsciously  dug  for  her  by  her  sister.  *  It  was  Mr.  Babb,  dear 
Barbara.' 

Miss  Jordan  said  no  more,  her  bosom  was  heaving.  Perhaps 
she  could  not  speak.  She  was  angry,  troubled,  distracted ;  angiy 
at  the  gross  imposition  practised  by  Jasper  in  pretending  to  leave 
the  place,  whilst  lurking  about  it  to  hold  secret  meetings  with 
her  sister ;  troubled  she  was  because  she  feared  that  Eve  had  con- 
nived at  his  proceedings,  and  had  lost  her  heart  to  him ;  troubled 
also  because  she  could  not  tell  to  what  this  would  lead ;  distracted 
she  was,  because  she  did  not  know  what  steps  to  take.  Before 
she  reached  home  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  on  reaching 
Morwell  she  acted  on  it  with  promptitude,  leaving  Eve  to  go  to 
her  room  or  stay  below  as  suited  her  best. 

She  went  direct  to  her  father.  He  was  sitting  up,  looking 
worse  and  distressed ;  his  pale  forehead  was  beaded  with  perspira- 
tion ;  his  shaking  hand  clutched  the  table,  then  relaxed  its  hold, 
then  clutched  again. 

*  Are  you  feeling  worse,  papa  ?  ' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  without  looking  at  her,  but  with  his  dazed 
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eyes  directed  through  the  window.  *  No— only  for  black  thoughts. 
They  come  flying  to  me.  If  you  stand  at  evening  under  a  great 
rock,  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets  you  see  from  all  quarters  the  ravens 
flying  towards  it,  uttering  doleful  cries,  and  they  enter  into  the 
clefts  and  disappear  for  the  night.  The  whole  rock  all  night 
is  alive  with  ravens.  So  is  it  with  me.  As  my  day  declines  the 
Borrows  and  black  thoughts  come  back  to  lodge  in  me,  and 
torment  me  with  their  clawing  and  pecking  and  croaking.  There 
is  no  driving  them  away.     They  come  back.' 

^  Dear  papa,'  said  Barbara, '  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  to  them. 
I  have  something  very  unpleasant  to  communicate.' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  peevishly,  *  you  are  out  of  coffee, 
or  the  lemons  are  mouldy,  or  the  sheets  have  been  torn  on  the 
thorn  hedge.  These  matters  do  not  trouble  me.'  He  signed 
with  his  finger.  ^  They  are  like  black  spots  in  the  air,  but  instead 
of  floating  they  fly,  and  they  all  fly  one  way — ^towards  me.' 

'  Father,  I  am  afraid  for  Eve  ! ' 

'What?'  His  face  was  full  of  terror.  'Whatofher?  What 
is  there  to  fear  ?    Is  she  ill  ? ' 

'  It  is,  dearest  papa,  as  I  foresaw.  She  has  set  her  heart  on 
Mr.  Jasper,  and  she  meets  him  secretly.  He  asked  leave  of  you 
yesterday  to  go  home  to  Buckfastleigh ;  but  he  has  not  gone 
there.  He  has  not  left  this  neighbourhood.  He  is  secreting 
himself  somewhere,  and  this  evening  he  met  darling  Eve  on  the 
Baven  Bock,  when  he  knew  you  were  here  ill  and  I  was  in  the 
house  with  you.' 

*  I  cannot  believe  it,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  with  every  token  ol 
distress,  wiping  his  wet  brow  with  his  thin  hands,  clasping  his 
hands,  plucking  at  his  waistcoat,  biting  his  quivering  lips.' 

'  It  is  true,  dearest  papa.  Eve  took  Jane  with  her  as  fJEur  as  the 
gate,  and  there  an  ugly  boy,  who.  Eve  tells  me,  is  Jasper's 
brother,  scared  the  girl  away.  I  hurried  off  to  the  Bock  as  soon 
as  told  of  this,  and  I  saw  through  an  opening  of  the  trees 
some  one  with  Eve,  and  heard  a  voice  like  that  of  Mr.  Jasper. 
When  I  charged  Eve  with  having  met  him  she  could  not 
deny  it.' 

*  What  does  he  want  ?    Why  did  he  ask  to  leave  ? ' 

'  I  can  put  but  one  interpretation  on  his  conduct.  I  have  for 
some  time  suspected  a  growing  attachment  between  him  and  Eve. 
I  suppose  he  knows  that  you  never  would  consent ' 

*  Never,  never  1 '    He  clenched  his  hands,  raised  them  over  his 

heady  uttered  a  cry,  and  dropped  them. 
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*  Do  be  careful,  deax  papa,'  said  Barbara.  *  You  forget  your 
wound ;  you  must  not  raise  your  right  arm.' 

*  It  cannot  be !  It  cannot  be  !  Never,  never ! '  He  was 
intensely  moved,  and  paid  no  heed  to  his  daughter's  caution. 
She  caught  his  right  hand,  held  it  between  her  own  firmly,  and 
kissed  it.  *  My  God ! '  cried  the  unhappy  man.  *  Spare  me  this! 
It  cannot  be !  The  black  spots  come  thick  as  rain.'  He  waved 
his  left  hand  as  though  warding  off  something.  *  Not  as  rain — ^as 
bullets.' 

*  No,  papa,  as  you  say,  it  never,  never  can  be.' 

*  Never!'  he  said  eagerly,  his  wild  eyes  kindling  with  a 
lambent  terror.  *  There  stands  between  them  a  barrier  that  must 
cut  them  oflf  the  one  from  the  other  for  ever.  But  of  that  you 
know  nothing.' 

*It  is  so,'  said  Barbara;  Hhere  does  stand  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them.  I  know  more  than  you  suppose,  dear 
papa.  Knowing  what  I  do  I  have  wondered  at  your  permitting 
his  presence  in  this  house.' 

*You  know?'  He  looked  at  her,  and  pressed  his  brow. 
*  And  Eve,  does  she  know  ? ' 

*  She  knows  nothing,'  answered  Barbara ;  *  I  alone — that  is, 
you  and  I  together — alone  know  all  about  him.  I  found  out  when 
he  first  came  here  and  was  ill.' 

*  From  anything  he  said  ? ' 

<  No — I  found  a  bundle  of  his  clothes.' 

*  I  do  not  understand.' 

*  It  came  about  this  way.  There  was  a  roll  on  the  saddle  of 
his  horse,  and  when  I  came  to  undo  it,  that  I  might  put  it  away, 
I  found  that  it  was  a  convict  suit.*  Mr.  Jordan  stared.  *  Yes !  * 
continued  Barbara,  speaking  quickly,  anxious  to  get  the  miserable 
tale  told.  *  Yes,  papa,  I  found  the  garments  which  betrayed  him. 
When  he  came  to  himself  I  showed  them  to  him,  and  asked  if 
they  were  his.  Afterwards  I  heard  all  the  particulars :  how  he 
had  robbed  his  own  father  of  the  money  laid  by  to  repay  you  an 
old  loan,  how  his  father  had  prosecuted  him,  and  how  he  had  been 
sent  to  prison ;  how  also  he  had  escaped  from  prison.  It  was  as 
he  was  flying  to  the  Tamar  to  cross  it  and  get  as  far  as  he  could 
from  pursuit  that  he  met  with  his  accident  and  remained  here.' 

*  Merciful  heaven  ! '  exclaimed   Mr.   Jordan ;   *  you  knew  all 
this,  and  never  told  me ! ' 

*  I  told  no  one,'  answered  Barbara,  *  because  I  promised  him 
that  I  vp^d  not  betray  him,  and  even  now  I  would  have  said 
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nothing  about  it,  but  that  you  tell  me  that  you  know  it  ad  well  as 
I.     No,'  she  added,  after  having  drawn  a  long  breath,  *  no,  not 
even  after  all  the  provocation  he  has  given  would  I  betray  him.' 
Mr.  Jordan  looked  as  one  dazed. 

*  Where,  then,  are  these  clothes — this  convict  suit  ?' 

*  In  the  garret.     I  hid  them  there.' 

*  Let  me  see  them.     I  cannot  yet  understand.' 

Barbara  left  the  room,  and  shortly  returned  with  the  bundle. 
She  unfolded  it,  and  spread  the  garments  before  her  father.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  pressed  his  knuckles  against  his  temples,  and 
stared  at  them  with  astonishment. 

*  So,  then,  it  was  he — Jasper  Babb — ^who  stole  Eve's  money  ?' 

*  Yes,  i)apa.' 

*  And  he  was  taken  and  locked  up  for  doing  so — where  ?' 

*  In  Prince's  Town  prison.' 

*  And  he  escaped?' 

'Yes,  papa.  As  I  was  on  my  way  to  Ashbwton,  I  passed 
through  Prince's  Town,  and  thus  heard  of  it.' 

*  Barbara,  why  did  you  keep  this  secret  from  me  ?  If  I  had 
known  it,  I  would  have  run  and  taken  the  news  myself  to  the 
police  and  the  warders,  and  have  had  him  recaptured  whilst  he 
was  ill  in  bed,  unable  to  escape.' 

It  was  now  Barbara's  turn  to  express  surprise. 
*But,  dear  papa,  what  do  you  mean?    You  have  told  me 
yourself  that  you  knew  all  about  Mr.  Jasper.' 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  this.  My  God !  How  thick  the  black 
spots  are,  and  how  big  and  pointed !' 

*  Papa  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  assured  me  you  knew 
everything.' 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  this.     I  had  not  the  least  suspicion.' 
*But,  papa' — Barbara  was  sick  with  terror — *you  told  me 
that  this  stood  as  a  bar  between  him  and  Eve  ?' 

*  No — Barbara.  I  said  that  there  was  a  barrier,  but  not  this. 
Of  this  I  was  ignorant.' 

The  room  swam  round  with  Barbara.  She  uttered  a  faint  cry, 
and  put  the  back  of  her  clenched  hands  against  her  mouth  to 
choke  another  rising  cry.  *I  have  betrayed  him  I  My  God  I 
My  God !     What  have  I  done  ? ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CALLED     TO     ACCOUNT. 

*  Go,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  bring  Eve  to  me.' 

Barbara  obeyed  mechanically.  She  had  betrayed  Jasper.  Her 
father  would  not  spare  him.  The  granite  walls  of  Prince's  Town 
prison  ro&e  before  her,  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  ajs  bald  as  any  in 
Greenland  or  Siberia.  She  called  her  sister,  bade  her  go  into  her 
father's  room,  and  then,  standing  in  the  hall,  placed  her  elbows 
on  the  window  ledge,  and  rested  her  brow  and  eyes  in  her  palms. 
She  was  consigning  Jasper  back  to  that  miserable  jail.  She  was 
incensed  against  him.  She  knew  that  he  was  unworthy  of  her 
regard,  that  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  her  consideration,  and 
yet — she  pitied  him.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  beUeve  that 
he  was  utterly  bad ;  to  send  him  again  to  prison  was  to  ensure  his 
complete  ruin. 

^Eve,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  when  his  youngest  daughter  came 
timidly  into  the  room,  *  tell  me,  whom  did  you  meet  on  the  Kaven 
Eock?' 

The  girl  hung  her  head  and  made  no  reply.  She  stood  as  a 
culprit  before  a  judge,  conscious  that  his  case  is  hopeless. 

*  Eve,*  he  said  again,  *  I  insist  on  knowing.  Whom  did  you 
meet?' 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  something  rose  in  her  throat  and  choked 
her.  She  raised  her  eyes  timidly  to  her  father,  who  had  never, 
hitherto,  spoken  an  angry  word  to  her.  Tears  and  entreaty  were 
in  her  eyes,  but  the  room  was  dark,  night  had  fallen,  and  he 
could  not  see  her  face. 

*  Eve,  tell  me,  was  it  Babb  V 

She  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees. 
^  Oh,  papa !  sweetest,  dearest  papa !  Do  not  ask  me  I  I  must 
not  tell.  I  promised  him  not  to  say.  It  is  as  much  as  his  life  is 
worth.  He  says  he  never  will  be  taken  alive.  If  it  were  known 
that  he  was  here  the  police  would  be  after  him.  Papa  dear!' 
she  clasped  and  fondled  and  kissed  his  hand,  she  bathed  it  in  her 
tears,  ^  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  can  bear  anything  but  that 
I  do  love  you  so,  dear,  precious  papa !' 

*  My  darling,'  he  replied,  *  I  am  not  angry.  I  am  troubled.  I 
am  on  a  rock  and  hold  you  in  my  arms,  and  the  black  sea  is  rising 
— I  can  feel  it.     Leave  me  alone,  I  am  not  myself.' 
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An  hour  later  Barbara  came  in. 

*  What,  papa — ^without  a  light  ? ' 

*  Yes — it  is  dark  everywhere,  within  as  without.  The  black 
q[>ot8  have  run  one  into  another  and  filled  me.  It  will  be  better 
soon.  When  Jasper  Babb  shows  his  face  again,  he  shall  be 
gfiven  up.' 

*  Oh,  papa,  let  him  escape  this  time.  AU  we  now  want  is  to 
get  him  away  from  this  place,  away  from  Eve.' 

*  All  we  now  want ! '  repeated  Mr.  Jordan.  *  Let  the  man  off 
who  has  beggared  Eve ! ' 

*  Papa,  Eve  will  be  well  provided  for.' 

*  He  has  robbed  her.' 

*  But,  dear  papa,  consider.  He  has  been  your  guest.  He  has 
worked  for  you,  he  has  eaten  at  your  table,  partaken  of  your  salt. 
When  you  were  hurt  he  carried  you  to  your  bed.  He  has  been 
a  devoted  servant  to  you.' 

*  We  are  quits,'  said  Mr.  Jordan.  *  He  was  nursed  when  he 
was  ill.  That  makes  up  for  all  the  good  he  has  done  me.  Then 
there  is  that  other  account  which  can  never  be  made  up.' 

*  I  am  sure,  papa,  he  repents.' 

*  And  tries  to  snatch  away  Eve,  as  he  has  snatched  away  her 
fortune?' 

*Papa,  there  I  think  he  may  be  excused.  Consider  how 
beautiful  Eve  is.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  see  her  and 
not  love  her.  I  do  not  myself  know  what  love  is,  but  I  have  read 
about  it,  and  I  have  fancied  to  myself  what  it  is — a  kind  of 
madness  that  comes  on  one  and  obscures  the  judgment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Jasper  had  any  thought  of  Eve  at  first,  but  little 
by  little  she  woA  him.  You  know,  papa,  how  she  has  run  after 
him,  like  a  kitten ;  and  so  she  has  stolen  his  heart  out  of  his  breast 
before  he  knew  what  she  was  about.  Then,  after  that,  everything 
— honour,  duty,  went.  I  dare  say  it  is  very  hard  for  one  who  loves 
to  think  calmly  and  act  conscientiously!  Would  you  like  the 
lights  brought  in,  papa?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  You  must  not  remain  up  longer  than  you  can  bear,'  she  said. 
She  took  a  seat  on  a  stool,  and  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  her 
elbow  resting  on  her  knee.  *  Papa,  whilst  I  have  been  waiting  in 
the  hall,  I  have  turned  the  whole  matter  over  and  over  in  my 
mind.  Papa,  I  suppose  that  Eve's  mother  was  very,  very 
beautiful?' 

ffe  sighed  in  the  dark  and  put  his  hands  together.     The  pale 
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twilight  through  the  window  shone  on  them;  they  were  white 
and  ghost-like. 

*  Papa  dear,  I  suppose  that  you  saw  her  when  she  was  ill  every 
day,  and  got  to  love  her.  I  dare  say  you  struggled  against  the 
feeling,  but  your  heart  was  too  strong  for  your  head  and  carried 
your  resolutions  away,  just  as  I  have  seen  a  flood  on  the  Tamar 
against  the  dam  at  Abbotswear;  it  has  burst  through  all  ob- 
structions, and  in  a  moment  every  trace  of  the  dam  has  dis- 
appeared. You  were  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  Then  there 
came  a  great  ache  here ' — she  touched  her  heart — ^  allowing  you 
no  rest.  Well,  dear  papa,  I  think  it  must  have  been  so  with  Mr. 
Babb.  He  saw  our  dear  sweet  Eve  daily,  and  love  for  her  swelled 
in  his  heart;  he  formed  the  strongest  resolutions,  and  platted 
them  with  the  toughest  considerations,  and  stamped  and  wedged 
them  in  with  vigorous  eflFort,  but  all  was  of  no  avail — ^the  flood 
rose  and  burst  over  it  and  carried  all  away.' 

Mr.  Jordan  was  touched  by  the  allusion  to  his  dead  or  lost 
wife,  but  not  in  the  manner  Barbara  intended. 

*I  have  heard,'  continued  Barbara,  *that  Eve's  mother  was 
brought  to  this  house  very  ill,  and  that  you  cared  for  her  till  she 
was  recovered.     Was  it  in  this  room  ?     Was  it  in  this  bed  ? ' 

She  heard  a  low  moan,  and  saw  the  white  hands  raised  in 
deprecation,  or  in  prayer. 

*  Then  you  sat  here  and  watched  her ;  and  when  she  was  in 
fever  you  suffered;  when  her  breath  came  so  faint  that  you 
thought  she  was  dying,  your^very  soul  stood  on  tiptoe,  agonised. 
When  her  eyes  opened  with  reason  in  them,  your  heart  leaped. 
When  she  slept,  you  sat  here  with  your  eyes  on  her  face  and 
could  not  withdraw  them.  Perhaps  you  took  her  hand  in  the 
night,  when  she  was  vexed  with  horrible  dreams,  and  the  pulse  of 
your  heart  sent  its  waves  against  her  hot,  tossing,  troubled  heart, 
and  little  by  little  cooled  that  fire,  and  brought  peace  to  that 
unrest.  Papa,  I  dare  say  that  somehow  thus  it  came  about  that 
Eve  got  interested  in  Mr.  Jasper  and  grew  to  love  him.  I  often 
let  her  take  my  place  when  he  was  ill.  You  must  excuse  dearest 
Eve.  It  was  my  fault.  I  should  have  been  more  cautious.  But 
I  thought  nothing  of  it  then.  I  knew  nothing  of  how  love  is 
sown,  and  throws  up  its  leaves,  and  spreads  and  fills  the  whole 
heart  with  a  tangle  of  roots.' 

In  this  last  half-hour  Barbara  had  drawn  nearer  to  her  £Either 
than  in  all  her  previous  life.  For  once  she  had  entered  into  his 
thoughts,  roused  old  recollections,  both  sweet  and  bitter — inex- 
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pressibly  sweet,  unutterably  bitter — ^and  his  heart  was  full  of 
tears. 

*  Was  Eve's  mother  as  beautiful  as  our  darling?' 

*  Oh  yes,  Barbara ! '  His  voice  shook,  and  he  raised  his  white 
hands  to  cover  his  eyes.    *  Even  more  beautiful.' 

*  And  you  loved  her  with  all  your  heart  ? ' 

*  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  her.  It  is  that,  Barbara,  which ' 
—he  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  she  understood  him — which 
disturbed  his  brain. 

*  But,*  he  said  suddenly,  as  waking  from  a  dream,  *  Barbara, 
how  do  you  know  all  this  ?    Who  told  you  ? ' 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  she  rose,  knelt  on  a  stool,  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.     Her  cheeks  were  wet. 

*  You  are  crying,  Barbara.' 

*  I  am  thinking  of  your  sorrows,  dear  papa.' 

She  was  still  kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  her  arms  around  her 
fiither.  *Poor  papa!  I  want  to  know  really  what  became  of 
Eve's  mother.' 

The  door  was  thrown  open. 

*  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask,'  said  Jasper,  entering 
the  room,  holding  a  wax  candle  in  each  hand.  He  had  inter- 
cepted the  maid,  Jane,  with  the  candles,  taken  them  from  her, 
and  as  she  opened  the  door  entered,  to  hear  Barbara's  question. 
The  girl  turned,  dropped  one  arm,  but  clung  with  the  other  to 
her  father,  who  had  just  placed  one  of  his  hands  on  her  head. 
Her  eyes,  from  having  been  so  long  in  the  dark,  were  very  large. 
She  was  pale,  and  her  cheeks  glistened  with  tears. 

She  was  too  astonished  to  recover  herself  at  once,  dazzled  by 
the  strong  light ;  she  could  not  see  Jasper,  but  she  knew  his  voice. 

He  put  the  candlesticks — they  were  of  silver — on  the  table,  shut 
the  door  behind  him,  and  standing  before  Mr.  Jordan  with  bowed 
head,  his  earnest  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  man's  face,  he  said  again, 
*  Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask.     Where  is  Eve's  mother  ? ' 

No  one  spoke.  Barbara  recovered  herself  first ;  she  rose  from 
the  stool,  and  stepped  between  her  father  and  the  steward. 

<  It  is  not  you,'  she  said,  *  who  have  a  right  to  ask  questions. 
It  is  we  who  have  to  call  you  to  account.' 

*  For  what.  Miss  Jordan  ? '  He  spoke  to  her  with  deference — 
a  certain  tone  of  reverence  which  never  left  him  when  addressing 
her. 

^  You  must  give  an  account  of  yourself,'  she  said. 

*I  am  just  returning  from  Buckfastleigh,'  he  answered. 
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*  And,  pray,  how  is  your  father  who  ¥Fa8  dying  ? '  she  asked, 
with  a  curl  of  her  lip  and  a  quiver  of  contempt  in  her  voice. 

*  He  is  well,'  replied  Jasper.  *  I  was  deceived  about  his  sick- 
ness.    He  has  not  been  ill.     I  was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand.' 

*Then,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  who  had  recovered  himself,  *what 
about  the  money  ? ' 

*The  recovery  of  that  is  as  distant  as  ever,  but  also  as 
certain.' 

*  Mr.  Jasper  Babb,'  exclaimed  Ignatius  Jordan,  *you  have  not 
been  to  Buckfastleigh  at  all.  You  have  not  seen,  your  father ; 
you  have  deceived  me  with ' 

Barbara  hastily  interrupted  him,  saying  with  beating  heart, 
and  with  colour  rising  to  her  pale  cheeks,  *  I  pray  you,  I  pray  yon, 
say  no  more.  We  know  very  well  that  you  have  not  left  this 
neighbourhood.' 

^  I  do  not  understand  you,  Miss  Jordan.  I  am  but  just  re- 
turned.   My  horse  is  not  yet  unsaddled.' 

*  Not  another  word,'  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  pain  in  her  voice. 
*  Not  another  word  if  you  wish  us  to  retain  a  particle  of  regard  for 
you.  I  have  pitied  you,  I  have  excused  you,  but  if  you  lie — ^I 
have  said  the  word,  I  cannot  withdraw  it — I  give  you  up.'  Fire 
was  in  her  heart,  tears  in  her  throat. 

*  I  will  speak,'  said  Jasper.  *  I  value  your  regard.  Miss  Jordan, 
above  everything  that  the  world  contains.  I  cannot  tamely  lose  that. 
There  has  been  a  misapprehension.  How  it  has  arisen  I  do  not 
know,  but  arisen  it  has,  and  dissipated  it  shall  be.  It  is  true,  as 
I  said,  that  I  was  deceived  about  my  father's  condition,  wilfully, 
maliciously  deceived.  I  rode  yesterday  to  Buckfastleigh,  and  have 
but  just  returned.  If  my  father  had  been  dying  you  would  not 
have  seen  me  here  so  soon.' 

*We  cannot  listen  to  this.  We  cannot  endure  this,'  cried 
Barbara.  *  Will  you  madden  me,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for 
you  ?  It  is  cruel,  cruel ! '  Then,  unable  to  control  the  flood  of 
tears  that  rose  to  her  eyes,  she  left  the  room  and  the  glare  of 
candles. 

Jasper  approached  Mr.  Jordan.  He  had  not  lost  his  self- 
restraint.  *  I  do  not  comprehend  this  charge  of  falsehood  brought 
against  me.  I  can  bring  you  a  token  that  I  have  seen  my  father, 
a  token  you  will  not  dispute.  He  has  told  me  who  your  second 
wife  was.  She  was  my  sister.  Will  you  do  me  the  justice  to  say 
that  you  beKeve  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  old  man,  faintly. 
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^  May  I  recall  Miss  Jordan  ?  I  cannot  endure  that  she  should 
suppose  me  false.' 

*  If  you  will.' 

*  One  word  more.  Do  you  wish  our  kinship  to  be  known  to 
her^  or  is  it  to  be  kept  a  secret^  at  least  for  a  while  ? ' 

*  Do  not  tell  her.' 

Then  Jasper  went  out  into  the  hall.  Barbara  was  there,  in 
the  window,  looking  out  into  the  dusk  through  the  dull  old  glass 
of  the  lattice. 

^Miss  Jordan/  said  he,  'I  have  ventured  to  ask  you  to 
return  to  your  feither,  and  receive  his  assurance  that  I  spoke  the 
truth.' 

'But,'  exclaimed  Barbara,  turning  roughly  upon  him,  'you 
were  on  the  Saven  Bock  with  my  sister  at  sunset,  and  had  your 
brother  planted  at  the  gate  to  watch  against  intruders.' 

*  My  brother?' 
'  Yes,  a  boy.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

*  It  is  true.  I  saw  him — I  saw  you.  Eve  confessed  it.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?' 

Jasper  bit  his  thumb. 
Barbara  laughed  bitterly. 

*  I  know  why  you  pretended  to  go  away — because  a  policeman 
was  here  on  Sunday,  and  you  were  a&aid.  Take  care  I  I  have 
betrayed  you.    Your  secret  is  known.    You  are  not  safe  here.' 

'  Miss  Jordan,'  said  the  young  man  quietly, '  you  are  mistaken. 
I  did  not  meet  your  sister.  I  would  not  deceive  you  for  all  the 
world  contains.  I  warn  you  that  Miss  Eve  is  menaced,  and  I  was 
sent  out  of  the  way  lest  I  should  be  here  to  protect  her.' 

Barbara  gave  a  little  coiitemptuous  gasp. 

*  I  cannot  listen  to  you  any  longer,'  she  said  angrily.  '  Take 
my  warning.  Leave  this  place.  It  is  no  longer  safe.  I  tell  you 
— ^I — yes,  I  have  betrayed  you.' 

'  I  will  not  go,'  said  Jasper,  *  I  dare  not.  I  have  the  interest 
of  your  family  too  near  my  heart  to  leave.' 

*  You  will  not  go ! '  exclaimed  Barbara,  trembling  with  anger 
and  scorn.  *  I  neither  believe  you  nor  trust  you.  I ' — she  set 
her  teeth  and  said  through  them,  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth — 
*  Jasper,  I  hate  you  I ' 

(To  bt  continued.) 
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Suggested  Prologue 
to  a  Dramatised  Version  of  'She/ 


SCENE, 

The  Ruined  Temple  of  Truth.    Moonlight.    Statue 
of  Truth  looming  up  in  background. 

Enter  Ayesha,  veiled ;  Amenautas  {dark  and  handsome  Egyptian 
woman);  Amahagger  savages  hearing  a  covered  corpse  on 
rude  stretcher. 

Ayesha  {in  tones  of  command).  Set  down,  set  down.   Enough 
have  we  journeyed,  and  heavy  is  the  burden — ay,  heavy  ! 

[The  bearers  set  down  the  littery  and  withdraw.  Ayesha 
draws  near  and  stands  at  head  of  corpse,  Amenabtas 
at  its  feet.  Amenartas  gazes  at  corpse  and  sobsy  then 
with  a  fierce  look  at  Ayesha,  steps  forward  and  draws 
the  shroud  revealing  Kallikrates  dead,  and  speaJcs.'] 

Witch,  look  on  him  thou  slewest. 


*  This  Prologue  is  designed  to  explain  to  the  spectator,  in  as  few  wordjs  as 
possible,  such  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  as  are  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  tragedy. 
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Ayeaha.  What  need  to  look,  Egyptian?  Are  not  those 
features  so  graved  upon  my  heart  that  no  time  can  smooth 
away  their  fixed  awfulness  ?  Oh !  I  am  marble,  and  Death's 
dull  hand  hath  limned  his  dreadful  aspect  on  my  white- 
ness. Oh !  I  am  water,  and  barren  Death  doth  overhang  me,  and 
ever  my  chill  breast  must  picture  his  solemnity.  Nay,  I  am 
ice,  all  ice,  set  in  a  sunless  region.  Death  is  my  life,  and  like 
the  white  sea  mountains  of  the  North  I  must  float  upon  a  tideless 
sea  bearing  this  {points  to  corpse)  within  my  frozen  heart. 

AToenartds.  And  I  ?  Tell  me,  most  wise  sorceress,  what  fate 
is  mine  ? 

Ayeeha.  Thou  shalt  die. 

Amenartaa.  Wilt  slay  me  also  ? 

Ayeaha.  Nay ;  could  I  have  slain  thee,  Egyptian,  long  hadst 
thou  been  dead.  Get  thee  hence.  Thou  hast  my  safe-conduct. 
Get  thee  gone — I  find  the  means — and  leave  me  with  my 
woe. 

AmeTiartaa.  And  what  of  my  woe  ?  Can  I  leave  my  sorrows 
with  thee  also  ? 

Ayeaha.  Thy  woe,  thou  pitiful  nothing !  Thy  woe,  thou 
falling  leaf,  thou  ravelling  shred,  thou  worm  burrowing  to  the 
grave !  A  little  space,  a  few  short  years,  and  age  will  draw  its 
sting.  Time  shall  breathe  on  it  and  it  shall  die,  and  Death  shall 
bury  it.  It  will  wither  like  the  earthly  stamp  of  beauty  on  thy  brow 
— and,  fading  as  the  hot  red  clouds  of  sunset,  be  swallowed  in  the 
^ey  forgetfulness  of  night. 
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AmenartoB.  After  night,  the  dawn.    Live  on  Immortal ;  for 
thee  the  night,  for  me  the  morning ! 

Ayesha.  Fool,  cease  thy  folly!  For  me  is  neither  night 
nor  morning.  All  Time  is  mine.  I  tell  thee  that  when  I  stood 
within  those  raging  flames  the  Crates  of  Death  flew  wide,  and 
like  a  wandering  star  my  soul  was  swept  through  the  dark 
untravelled  void  of  ages  infinite  and  to  come.  The  distances 
of  unhorizoned  Time  opened  and  drew  near ;  their  broad  ways 
were  spread  before  my  conquering  feet.  Alas !  I  am  undying, 
and  there  lies  the  token  of  my  doom ! 

Amenartas.  Aye,  Sorceress,  thy  doom!  Down  that  dagger 
blade  of  thine  swift  sped  the  lightning  of  thy  doom  searing 
thy  soul.  But  two  nights  gone  thou  drewest  it  from  Heaven 
to  be  thy  guerdon  till  all  nights  are  done.  Let  it  blast  thy 
deathless  heart;  let  it  blast  thee  everlastingly!  Hug  that 
cold  corpse  to  thy  colder  breast;  let  thine  immortality  make 
merry  with  its  corruption!  Take  thou  yon  clay-clad  form 
and  leave  me  the  Spirit  thou  hast  loosed.  That  is  my  part,  and 
there  lies  thine.  Tis  me  he  loves  ;  not  thee.  When  radiant  in 
thy  magic  splendour  thou  didst  pass  from  the  Flame  of  Life 
and  beckon  him  to  thy  bright  breast,  say  did  he  come  ?  Or  did 
he  turn  to  me,  his  wife,  and  cast  his  arms  about  me,  crying, 
*  Witch,  begone,  and  leave  me  to  my  mortal  love !  * 

Ayeaha.  Yea,  that  he  did,  but  not  for  love  of  thee,  Egyptian. 
The  sight  of  my  unveiled  glory  did  but  confuse  his  sense.  He 
spoke  from  out  a  heart  of  fear,  and  not  for  hatred's  sake. 
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Amenartas.  Aye,  and  so  well  thou  knewest  this  that  thou  from 
out  a  heart  of  jealous  rage  didst  smite  him  dead,  there  in  the 
Place  of  Life. 

Ayesha.  I  smote,  because  my  .passion  made  me  mad.  Or 
was  it  Destiny  writing  his  purpose  with  my  dagger  point,  and 
severing  the  present  with  its  quick  edge  from  that  which  is  not 
yet  ?  Know  thou  this  cold  body  is  a  seed  that  still  shall  bloom 
in  radiant  life  and  bear  a  fruit  of  love  so  glorious  that  all  the 
desolate  ages  of  its  growth  shall  be  forgotten  at  the  plucking. 
I  have  sown  in  the  grave  of  Time,  and  Time  in  his  increase 
shall  bring  my  happy  harvest  to  the  sickle.  Think  of  it! 
Kallikrates  shall  live  again  and  love  me. 

Amenartas.  Thou  speakest  truth.  Thou  hast  sown  and  thou 
shalt  reap.  Fruitful  shall  be  thy  sin,  for  its  grown  weight  at 
length  shall  crush  thee  when  thou  reachest  out  thy  hand  to 
pluck.  Live  on  Inmiortal,  and  feed  upon  thy  memories ;  aye, 
bear  up  thy  heavy  heart  with  glittering  hopes  that  from  century 
to  century  bubble-like  shall  burst  upon  the  bitter  air.  I  also 
have  a  voice  of  truth,  and  I  tell  thee  that  Kallikrates  shall  live 
again,  and  ruin  shall  he  give  thee  for  thy  love.  By  Osiris  the 
justified  I  swear  it.  I  curse  thee,  and  I  doom  thee.  Mine  he 
is,  and  mine  he  shall  be  for  ever.  While  thou  watchest  in 
thy  long  pain  I  shall  sweetly  sleep;  and  when  thy  watching 
is  outworn,  then  shall  I  awake  and  grasp  the  oppor« 
tunity. 

Ayesha  {fiercely).  Begone  1    Tarry  no  more,  lest  from  out  my 
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secret  strength  I  do  summon  such  a  spell  as  shall  fix  thee  here       \ 
for  ever.   {Claps  her  hands.)  Ho !  slaves!  {AmaJiagger  soldiers 
appear.)    Lead  this  woman  hence — ^ye  know  whither. 

[Amexartas  waves  them  hack  imperiouslyy  so  that  they 
stand  irresolute  a;t  end  of  stage^  and  out  of  hearing.] 

Amenartas.  I  go.      I  go  to  fulfil  my  fate.      Remain  thou 
and  work  out  thine.     Vengeance  be  on  thee ;  vengeance  heaped 
and  piled ;  vengeance  to  be  measured  only  by  thy  lengfth  of  days, 
and  with  each  day  more  fearfully  reborn !     From  me  shall  spring 
its  seed.     From  child  to  child  in  the  unbegotten  ages  shall  go 
the  message  of  my  malison,  till  one  to  be  at  length  shall  wreak  its 
utter  and  most  hideous  weight  upon  thy  majesty.     Ayesha,  &re 
thee  well,  till  thou  the  conquered  and  /  the  conqueror   shall 
meet  upon  another  shore.    (Bends  forward  cw  though  to  kned 
down  and  kiss  the  corpse.    Ayesha  interposes.) 

Ayesha.  Begone !    Touch  him  not !    I  say — away  with  her ! 

[Amahagger  soldiers  advance  and  seize  Amenaktas  by  the 
armsy  but  without  violence,  and  draw  her  away. 
At  the  exit  she  wrenches  herself  free^  and  casts  one 
look  at  the  corpse  and  one  at  Ayesha,  and  speaks."] 

From  thy  sight  I  go.  But  when  in  far  distant  time  once 
more  with  the  reborn  Kallikrates  thou  standest  in  the  Place  of 
life,  then.  Sorceress,  perish  miserably  in  thy  sorcery,  and, 
perishing,  think  on  me.     {Goes.) 
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Ayeska  (aoliloquisea).  And  thou  art  gone,  leaving  me — this. 
Ah !  how  heavily  thy  words  do  knock  upon  the  gates  of  sense. 
Can  they  be  truth  ?  Can  he  be  thine,  not  mine  ?  Can  he  be 
both  thine  and  mine?  Why  then  in  this  one  Fate-fashioned 
love  shall  perish  Opposites  and  we  find  unity !  Nay,  I  alone 
shall  triumph.  Let  me  fail  and  fail  again ;  let  me  live  a  hundred 
lives  and  die  a  hundred  deaths,  yet  mine  shall  be  the  victory. 
{Covers  up  corpse.)  And  now,  oh  my  cold  companion,  let  us 
hence  to  keep  our  vigils  of  the  night,  and  in  solemn  patience 
outwear  the  stretching  distances  of  time.  Sleep  on,  Kalli- 
krates !  and  I  will  watch  thy  sleep,  till  at  the  last  the  furthest 
heights  are  gained  and  the  hour  of  waking  falls  across  Death's 
winding  snows,  and  hand  in  hand  we  watch  the  daybreak  steal 
through  the  eternal  skies  and  see  Love's  glory  come. 

{Curtain  faUs  for  an  interval  of  tivo  thousand  years.) 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 
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VIII. 

WERE  I  now  re-issuing  my  interrogatory  I  should  omit  the 
sixth  section.  Its  results  can  at  best  prove  or  disprove 
an  extreme  corollary  to  Diderot's  theory,  which,  though  strictly 
logical,  has  never  been  seriously  advanced.  One  or  two  of  the 
replies  I  have  received  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  question  of 
double  consciousness  suggested  in  Section  9,  and  may  be  referred 
to  hereafter.  For  the  present  I  pass  on  to  the  two  following  sections. 

7.  It  used  to  be  said  of  a  well-known  actor  that  he  put  on  in 
the  morning  the  character  he  was  to  play  at  night ;  that  on  days  when 
he  was  to  play  Richard  III.  he  was  truculent,  cynical,  and  cruel,  while 
on  days  when  he  was  to  play  Mercutio  or  Benedick  he  would  be  all 
grace,  humour,  and  courtesy.  Are  you  conscious  of  any  such  tendency 
in  yourself?  or  have  you  observed  it  in  others)  In  the  green-room, 
between  the  acts,  have  you  any  tendency  to  preserve  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  character  you  are  playing  1  or  have  you  observed  such  a 
tendency  iu  others? 

8.  G.  H.  Lewes  relates  how  Macready,  as  Shjlock,  used  to  shake 
a  ladder  violently  before  going  on  for  the  scene  with  Tubal,  in  order 
to  get  up  'the  proper  state  of  white  heat';  also  how  Listen  was 
overheard  '  cursing  and  spluttering  to  himself,  as  he  stood  at  the  side 
scene  waiting  to  go  on  in  a  scene  of  comic  rage.'  Have  you  experienced 
any  diflSculty  in  thus  *  striking  twelve  at  once '  1  If  so,  how  do  you 
overcome  it  1 

These  sections  in  reality  bear  upon  the  same  point — the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  attaining  and  preserving  a  certain 
emotional  level  before  and  during  the  performance  of  an  arduous 
part.  It  may  be  said  that  Macready  and  Listen  could  not  affect 
their  emotional  states  by  shaking  a  ladder  and  spluttering,  these 
being  merely  mechanical  devices  for  producing  extreme  muscular 
mobility.  This  argument,  however,  ignores  the  undoubted  ten- 
dency of  outward  expression  to  react  upon  emotion.     *  He  who 
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gives  away  to  violent  gestures/  says  Darwin,  ^  will  increase  his 
rage ;  he  who  does  not  control  the  signs  of  fear  will  experience 
fear  in  a  greater  degree.  •  •  •  Even  the  simulation  of  an  emotion 
tends  to  arouse  it  in  our  miDds.'  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that 
Macready  may  have  kept  his  mind  perfectly  calm  while  he  worked 
up  the  muscular  tremor  of  f  ary ;  but  the  supposition  is  difficult. 
The  most  intimate  correlations  can  by  practice  be  overcome,  just 
as  a  juggler  can  keep  five  balls  in  the  air  with  his  right  hand 
while  with  his  left  he  plays  *  Home,  sweet  home '  upon  the  con- 
certina. Diderot  would  tell  us  that  Macready  ought  to  have  per- 
formed a  similar  feat,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  perform 
it.  *  There  is  reason  to  suspect,'  says  Darwin  again,  *  that  the 
muscular  system  requires  some  short  preparation,  or  some  degree 
of  innervation,  before  being  brought  into  strong  action.'  Macready's 
primary  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  mobilise  his  muscles,  but  he 
probably  knew  very  well  that  in  doing  so  he  mobilised  his  mind. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  none  of  my  informants  confesses  to 
^  putting  on  in  the  morning  the  character  he  is  to  play  at  night.' 
That  is  simply  a  joke  current  among  the  supporters  of  a  certain 
tragedian,  who,  unhappily,  played  Bichard  too  often  for  their 
comfort.  There  is  a  similar  legend  about  Mossop,  who  was  said 
to  ^  order  his  dinner  according  to  the  part  he  had  to  act :  sausages 
and  Zanga,  rump-steaks  and  Kichard,  pork-chops  and  Pierre, 
veal  cutlets  and  Barbarossa.'  The  same  practice  is  attributed,  on 
his  own  authority,  to  a  living  actor  of  some  eminence  in  his  day, 
who  has  now  retired  from  the  stage.  *When  I  am  to  play  a 
brawny  Briton,'  he  used  to  say,  *  I  dine  on  beef-steak  and  porter. 
When  I  have  to  portray  the  elegant  graces  of  a  Benedick  my 
dinner  is  a  woodcock  on  toast  and  a  bottle  of  burgundy.'  This 
method  of  tempering  the  gastric  juices  might  be  indefinitely  re- 
fined upon.  Mr.  Irving  ought  to  dine  on  devilled  kidneys  before 
playing  Mephistopheles.  When  Macbeth  is  in  the  bill,  haggis 
should  reek  on  the  tragedian's  board,  and  hasty-pudding  should 
put  him  i'  the  vein  for  Lear. 

But  if  no  one  *puts  on  in  the  morning  the  character  he  is  to  play 
at  night,'  almost  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  highly  emotional 
or  even  strongly  marked  characters  admits  the  desirability  of  (so 
to  speak)  keeping  the  thread  unbroken  from  first  to  last.  Some 
actors  carry  this  to  the  length  ot  retaining  in  the  green-room  the 
manner  and  voice  of  the  character  they  happen  to  be  playing  on 
the  stage.  *  I  observed  this  tendency  in  Macready,'  writes  Mr. 
John  Coleman,  *  and  Charles  Kean  had  the  same  peculiarity  in  a 
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less  degree.'  Mr.  Kendal,  too,  used  to  notice  this  habit  in  Charles 
Kean  and  thought  it  an  affectation.  So  it  was,  no  doubt;  bat 
the  affectation  may  have  arisen,  not  from  vanity,  but  from  de- 
liberate artistic  purpose.  Mr.  Kendal  himself  admits  that 
between  the  acts  of  such  a  play  as  The.  iTOTvmaater,  in  which  he 
leaves  the  stage  and  returns  to  it  in  high  emotion,  he  would  not 
willingly  lapse  into  levity,  because  it  would  cost  him  unnecessary 
trouble  to  regain  the  right  pitch  of  feeling.  Many  actors  assure  me 
that  it  is  common  for  tragedians  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
dressing-rooms  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  and  to  reassume  their 
personage  immediately  on  being  called,  sometimes  even  timing 
their  walk  from  the  dressing-room  door  to  the  wing,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  step  upon  the  stage  without  a  moment's  pause.  Between 
Othello's  exit  and  re-entrance  in  the  third  act  Mr.  John  Coleman 
would  always  prowl  up  and  down  behind  the  scenes  like  a  wild 
animal,  the  stage  being  kept  clear  in  order  that  he  might  be  safe 
from  interruption.  *I  always  endeavour,'  writes  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  *  to  get  a  short  time  to  myself,  in  my  dressing-room,  to 
think  over  my  character  and  work  myself  into  it,  so  to  speak.  It 
is  a  trouble  and  annoyance  to  me  to  converse  on  any  subject  while 
waiting  to  commence  my  work.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  other  actors.'  Miss  Ellen  Wallis,  who  has  certainly  done  more 
than  any  other  living  actress  to  keep  alive  in  the  provinces  the 
traditions  of  poetic  drama,  tells  me  that  between  the  acts  of  a 
heavy  part  she  always  retires  to  her  dressing-room  and  maintains 
absolute  silence,  not  speaking  even  to  her  maid  if  she  can  help  it. 
She  relates,  too,  how  she  once  visited  Bistori  in  her  dressing- 
room  between  the  acts  of  Mary  Stuart,  immediately  after  the 
scene  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  great  actress  received 
ber,  as  it  were,  enthroned,  and,  though  perfectly  cordial,  never 
once  throughout  the  interview  relaxed  her  queenly  bearing. 
'  Affectation ! '  the  reader  may  say ;  but  again  I  add,  affectation 
with  an  artistic  purpose.  Let  me  mention  in  passing  that 
Bistori,  in  her  recently  published  Memoirs,  professes  herself  a 
thorough  emotionalist.  She  even  goes  the  length  of  declaring  that 
she  never  could  *feel'  the  passage  where  Mary  Stuart  pleads 
guilty  to  the  murder  of  Damley,  because  her  historical  studies  had 
convinced  her  that  this  was  a  mistake  on  Schiller's  part  and  that 
Mary  was  innocent ! 

As  to  *  striking  twelve  at  once,'  there  are  innumerable  testi- 
monies to  the  difficulty  of  the  feat,  and  different  artists  employ 
different  methods  of  overcoming  it.     It  is  recorded  of  Baron  that 
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before  going  on  the  stage  in  a  scene  of  high  excitement,  ^  il  se 
battait  les  flancs  pour  se  passionner ;  il  apostrophait  avec  aigreur 
et  injuriait  tons  ceux  qui  se  presentaient  a  lui,  valets  et  camarades 
de  Tun  et  de  Tautre  sexe,  et  il  appelait  cela  "respecter  le 
parterre."  '  This  was  practically  the  system  of  Macready ;  and  a 
tradition  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre  tells  of  an  actor-manager 
who  carried  the  same  method  to  a  length  which  neither  Baron 
nor  Macready  thought  necessary.  When  going  on  in  a  parti- 
cular situation  of  great  excitement,  he  used  to  work  himself  up 
by  kicking  the  property-man ;  it  being  understood  that  he 
should  afterwards  apologise  and  give  the  fellow  a  shilling. 
One  night,  when  the  house  was  very  bad,  the  property-man 
planted  himself  at  the  wing  to  receive  the  accustomed  kicking ; 
but  the  canny  actor-manager  restrained  himself,  saying  as  he 
passed  him  by,  *  Not  to-night,  Barkins  ;  the  treasury  won't  stand 
it.'  This  gentleman's  respect  for  the  property  man  varied  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  his  respect  for  the  pit. 

Many  of  my  informants  admit  that,  though  they  do  not  shake 
ladders  or  kick  property-men,  they  adopt  mechanical  means  of 
less  violence  in  order  to  work  themselves  up  before  an  excited 
entrance.  They  mumble  to  themselves  through  their  clenched 
teeth,  snap  their  fingers,  hold  up  their  hands  and  shake  them 
rapidly  with  a  loose  wrist,  or  *  stand  rigidly  and  rock  the  body  to  and 
fro  with  gradually  increasing  nerve-tension.'  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
informs  me  that  Phelps  used  always  to  stand  muttering  to  himself 
before  making  his  entrance.  One  night,  during  the  run  of  Tht 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  at  the  Gaiety,  Phelps  lost  his  way  in  the 
intricate  passages  between  his  dressing-room  and  the  stage,  and 
was  not  to  be  found  when  his  cue  was  given.  The  *  wait '  was 
becoming  noticeable,  when  Mr.  George  Belmore,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  at  the  wing,  bethought  him  to  imitate  the  muttered 
thunder  which  used  to  announce  the  actor's  approach.  He  thus 
kept  the  audience  in  the  belief  that  the  delay  was  an  intentional 
effect,  until  the  missing  Falstaff  was  rescued  from  the  labyrinth. 
As  a  rule,  however,  mental  concentration,  rather  than  any  physical 
device,  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
'striking  twelve  at  once.'  A  favourite,  and  of  course  a  very 
obvious,  method  is  to  stand  at  the  wing  and  drink  in  every  word 
of  the  dialogue  leading  up  to  the  difficult  entrance,  in  order  to 
become  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  situation.  This 
was  the  method  adopted  by  Mrs.  Siddons;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Tubal  scene,  to  which  the  anecdote  of  Macready 
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refers,  is  one  in  which  no  such  process  is  possible,  Shylock's 
entrance  following  immediately  upon  a  few  words  of  trivial  con- 
versation between  Salanio  and  Salarino.  Mrs.  John  Wood  writes 
as  follows : — *  I  once  had  a  lesson  that  taught  me  the  value  of  this 
concentration  of  mind,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  The  cha- 
racter I  was  playing  was  a  wild,  uncouth,  ragged,  creature,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  villain  of  the  piece,  he  being  the  only  person 
who  had  ever  bestowed  upon  her  a  kindly  thought.  For  this  he 
became  her  idol.  She  watched  his  words  and  footsteps,  and  aided 
him  innocently  in  his  acts  of  villany.  At  last  she  fancies  that  he 
loves  the  heroine,  and,  in  her  jealousy,  imagines  his  love  returned. 
She  follows  him ;  he  meets  the  lady  of  his  love ;  and  she  over- 
hears him  pour  forth  his  passion.  She  does  not  wait  to  hear  the 
heroine's  reply,  but  rushes  at  her  like  a  very  tigress.  The 
audience  waited  breathlessly  for  this  supreme  moment  of  the 
girl's  fury,  and  the  scene  ended  in  a  most  pathetic  manner,  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  being  greatly  excited  on  this  poor 
creature's  behalf.  I  used  conscientiously  to  listen  to  the  preced- 
ing scene,  and  by  so  doing  was  really  worked  up  to  the  right  pitch 
of  excitement  when  my  cue  came.  One  night  several  of  the 
company,  convulsed  with  laughter,  took  off  my  attention  by  telling 
me  of  a  great  joke  they  were  going  to  play  off  upon  an  unfortunate 
actor  in  the  next  piece.  This  thoughtlessness  ruined  my  scene. 
I  could  not  act  up  to  the  situation.  I  did  not  fed  it.  No  amount 
of  art  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  one  real  touch  of  nature.  I 
then  found  out  that  they  must  be  combined  to  produce  an  electrical 
effect  upon  your  audience.'  Miss  Wallis  instances  Isabella's  en- 
trance in  the  last  act  of  Measure  for  Measure  as  a  case  in  which 
she  has  found  great  diflSculty  in  *  striking  twelve  at  once.'  Her 
plan  is  to  station  herself  at  her  entrance  and  listen  intently  to 
the  opening  speeches  of  the  scene — the  Duke's  comph'ments  to 
Angelo — and  so  work  up  her  indignation  for  the  great  outburst  of 
*  Justice,  0  royal  Duke ! '  with  which  she  flings  herself  at  his  feet. 
The  effort  of  concentrating  the  attention  is  sometimes  no  le?s 
valuable  in  lowering  than  in  heightening  the  vitality.  Mrs. 
Kendal  tells  me  that,  in  order  to  induce  in  the  lines  of  her  face, 
and  in  her  whole  person,  the  stony  rigidity  of  Claire  in  TJie 
Ironmaster^  she  has  often  shut  herself  up  in  her  dressing-room 
and  deliberately  fixed  her  mind  upon  all  the  *  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things  '  she  could  think  of — the  pains,  losses,  and  disappointments 
of  her  life.  Mr.  Bancroft  makes  a  similar  statement  with  regard 
to  the  part  of  Orloff  in  Diplomacy.    He  used  to  prepare  himself 
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for  the  great  *  scene  of  the  three  men '  by  the  very  process 
employed  by  Mrs.  Kendal.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  again, 
writes: — *I  find  no  diflSculty  in  "striking  twelve  at  once"  in 
passionate  or  mirthful  scenes;  but  before  death-scenes  I  wish 
to  be  some  time  alone.  My  vitality  is  so  strong  that  for  quiet 
scenes  I  need  to  get  my  nerves  under  complete  control.' 

These  anecdotes,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  many 
distinguished  actors  have  a  difficulty  in  flinging  themselves  at  one 
bound  into  the  passion  of  a  scene,  and  find  it  advantageous  to 
keep  themselves  more  or  less  completely  in  touch  with  their  per- 
sonage during  the  whole  time  of  performance.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  anecdotes  (though  I  can  find  but  few)  of  great 
actors  whose  extraordinary  natural  mobility  of  mind  and  body 
enabled  them  to  perform  astonishing  feats  in  the  way  of  *  striking 
twelve  at  once.'  It  is  reported  of  Kean  and  of  Eachel  that  they 
would  at  one  moment  be  laughing  and  joking  behind  the  scenes, 
and  at  the  next  moment  on  the  stage,  raving  with  Lear  or  writh- 
ing with  PhMre;  while  they  had  equal  facility  in  stilling  the 
ground-swell,  of  passion  at  the  end  of  a  trying  scene.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  temperaments  require  less  '  inner- 
vation,' to  use  Darwin's  word,  than  others,  or  that,  with  a  few,  an 
infinitesimal  space  of  time  suffices.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  if  the  keeping  up  of  a  character  behind  the  scenes 
may  be  due  to  affectation,  the  total  dropping  of  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  no  less  affected.  There  is  a  motive  (the  avoidance  of 
ridicule)  for  the  latter  affectation,  none,  except  the  artistic 
motive,  for  the  former. 

*Le  veritable  acteur,'  says  M.  Coquelin,  *  est  toujours  prfet.  II 
pent  prendre  son  role  a  n'importe  quel  moment,  et  susciter  im- 
m^diatement  I'impression  qu'il  desire.'  I  think  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  veritable  actor,  in  this  sense,  is  a  rare  bird. 

IX. 

The  real  paradox  of  acting,  it  seems  to  me,  resolves  itself  into 
the  paradox  of  dual  consciousness.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
actor  could  not  experience  an  emotion  without  absolutely  yielding 
up  his  whole  soul  to  it,  then  Diderot's  doctrine,  though  still  a 
little  overstated,  would  be  right  in  the  main.  But  the  mind  is 
not  so  constituted.  If  the  night  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  had 
been  a  fit  time  for  psychological  argument,  Macduff  might  safely 
have  moved  an  amendment  to  Macbeth's  proposition : 
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Who  can  be  ^vise,  amazed,  temperate  and  farious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  f    No  man. 

There  are  many  *  brownies/  as  Mr.  Stevenson  puts  it,  in  the 
actor's  brain,  and  one  of  them  may  be  agonising  with  Othello, 
while  another  is  criticising  his  every  tone  and  gesture,  a  third 
restraining  him  from  strangling  lago  in  good  earnest,  and  a  fourth 
wondering  whether  the  play  will  be  over  in  time  to  let  him  catch 
his  last  train.  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  authentic  illustrations  of 
this  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  action  of  the  mind,  and  to  that 
end  framed  the  following  questions : — 

IX.  Can  you  give  any  examples  of  the  two  or  more  strata  of  oon* 
Bcioi'snesSy  or  lines  of  thought,  which  must  co-exist  in  your  mind  while 
acting  %  Or,  in  other  words,  can  you  describe  and  illustrate  how  one 
part  of  your  mind  is  intent  on  the  character,  while  another  part  is 
watching  the  audience,  and  a  third  (perhaps)  given  up  to  some  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  recollection  or  anticipation  in  your  private  life  f 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  phrase  ^must  co-exist'  begs  the 
question;  but  is  there  really  any  question  to  beg?  I  looked 
upon  the  double  action  of  the  brain  as  a  matter  of  universal 
experience,  a  thing  to  be  assumed  just  as  one  assumes  that  the 
normal  man  has  two  legs.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  tendency  peculiar 
to  actors,  but  common  to  all  men.  It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  acting  must  beget  special  forms  of  this  multiple  activity, 
and  I  hoped  to  obtain  some  clear  and  convincing  illustrations 
of  it.  Where  my  question  errs  is  in  not  directing  special  atten- 
tion to  the  two  modes  of  activity  which  are  alone  essential  to  my 
argument — the  executant  and  the  critical,  they  may  be  called. 

Many  actors — a  surprising  number,  indeed — seem  to  be  quite 
unaware  of  any  double  action  of  the  mind.  Some  resent  the 
suggestion,  as  though  it  implied  carelessness  or  unconscientious- 
ness  on  their  part.  Others  simply  reply  that  the  actor  should  be 
^  absorbed '  in  his  character,  and  seem  powerless  to  analyse  the 
state  they  describe  as  absorption.  Others,  again,  relate  curious 
instances  of  the  freaks  of  consciousness  or  of  memory  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  long  runs.  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  for  example, 
states  that  when  he  has  been  playing  a  part  for  many  months  his 
mind  is  always  occupied  with  other  matters  during  the  perform- 
ance ;  ^  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  when,  desiring  for  some 
special  reason  to  act  my  best,  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  my  part, 
I  forget  the  words,  and,  to  recover  them,  feel  obliged  to  think  of 
something  else.'     Interesting  as  it  is,  this  experience  is  not  what 
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I  wanted  to  get  at.  Here  the  playing  of  the  part  has  become 
quite  automatic,  leaving  the  mind  free  to  occupy  itself  as  best  it 
may.  The  very  complex  movements  of  piano-playing  have  been 
known  (says  Dr.  Carpenter)  to  become  so  purely  automatic  as  to 
be  performed  in  sleep ;  and  many  pianists  who  know  a  piece  of 
music  thoroughly  by  heart  will  go  wrong  when  they  attempt  to 
play  with  the  notes  before  them.  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty, 
of  course,  in  distinguishing  between  automatic  action  and  the 
conscious  or  sub-conscious  mental  activity  to  which  my  question 
refers. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  this  difl5culty  presents  itself.  *  Not 
long  ago,'  writes  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  *  I  had  to  give  a  recitation 
after  the  play,  and,  feeling  rather  anxious  about  it,  I  found  myself 
repeating  the  poem  (a  long  one)  during  the  third  act  of  the  play. 
I  went  through  the  whole  recitation  while  acting  my  part,  not  only 
repeating  the  words,  but  calling  to  mind  the  diflferent  effects  I 
wished  to  produce.  I  confess  this  with  a  feeling  of  guilt,  but  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  have  noticed  a  difference  in  my  playing.' 
The  question  here  is :  Had  Miss  Bateman  played  her  part  so  long 
as  to  have  reached  the  automatic  stage  ?  If  not,  this  is  a  most 
curious  instance  of  dual  action.  Mr.  Leonard  Outram  informs  me 
that,  in  playing  James  Balston  in  the  third  act  of  Jvm  the  Penmariy 
where  Mrs.  Ealston  cross-questions  her  husband  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  nervous  excitement,  he  finds  himself  reading  with  full 
comprehension  odds  and  ends  from  a  newspaper  which  he  happens 
to  have  in  his  hand.  Here  again  one  would  like  to  know  how 
often  Mr.  Outram  has  played  the  part ;  but  the  passage  is  one  of 
such  complexity  that  it  would  certainly  take  a  very  long  time  to 
render  the  playing  of  it  quite  automatic. 

*  When  working  in  earnest,'  writes  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson,  *  I 
can  only  admit  two  strata,  so  to  speak :  one  stratum,  the  part, 
the  creature  I  am  for  the  time ;  the  other,  that  part  of  my  mind 
which  circumstances  and  the  surroundings  compel  me  to  give  up 
to  all  things  coming  under  the  head  of  mechanical  execution.  I 
have  experienced  the  other  strata  after  a  long  run,  and  always 
fight  against  them,  for  I  know  they  only  mean  that  my  work  is 
getting  mechanical.'  Even  more  to  the  point  is  the  following 
reply  from  Miss  Janet  Achurch :  *  The  only  double  line  of  thought 
I  like  to  have  on  the  stage  is  a  mental  criticism  on  my  own  per- 
formance: "I  got  that  exclamation  better  than  last  night,"  or 
"  I'm  sure  I'm  playing  this  scene  slower  than  usual,"  and  so  on. 
I  suppose  no  one  can  help  doing  this ;  but  any  thought  that  comes 
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to  my  mind  outside  my  part  I  always  stamp  out  as  quickly  as 
possible.'  This  is  precisely  the  form  of  experience  of  which  I 
wished  to  obtain  illustrations.  It  is  my  own  fault  that  the  word- 
ing of  my  question  did  not  more  clearly  indicate  its  intention. 

Some  artists  who  profess  themselves  unconscious  of  anj 
double  action  of  the  mind,  unintentionally  bear  witness  to  its 
existence.  *  There  is  no  better  sponge  for  one's  tears/  says  an 
actor  of  great  pathetic  power,  *than  the  sight  of  an  overfed 
noodle  asleep  in  the  stalls';  and  a  very  distinguished  actress 
confesses  to  having  Splayed  at'  a  peculiarly  stolid  and  stony 
woman  of  fashion  whom  she  observed  among  the  audience,  deter- 
mined to  move  her  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Here  we  have 
clearly  an  attitude  of  mind  quite  inconsistent  with  ^  absorption  '  in 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  word.  Another  leading  actor  mentions 
a  curious  circumstance  which  bears  upon  this  point.  If  a  momen- 
tary uneasiness  causes  him  to  make  some  slight  gesture  not  essen- 
tial to  his  part — for  instance,  if  a  twinge  of  neuralgia'  leads  him 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  brow — he  will  often  make  the  same  gesture 
at  the  same  point  on  the  following  night,  without  the  recurrence 
of  its  cause ;  whereupon  he  immediately  wonders  why  he  did  so, 
and  recalls,  by  a  distinct  effort  of  thought,  the  sensation  of  the 
previous  evening.  In  this  case,  what  I  have  called  the  critical 
part  of  the  actor's  mind  is  evidently  watching  the  executant  part 
with  great  intentness.  Another  mode  of  consciousness  which 
manifests  itself  in  many  actors  may  be  called  commercial  rather 
than  critical.  *I  know  people,'  writes  Mr.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Edinburgh,  *who,  while  on  the  stage,  can  count  a  well-fiUed 
house  and  sum  up  the  cash  almost  to  a  fraction.'  This  faculty 
seems  to  be  not  uncommon. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Wallis  for  two  most  interesting  illus- 
trations of  dual  activity  of  mind.  In  a  large  provincial  town, 
one  day,  she  was  advertised  to  appear  as  Juliet.  A  few  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  performance,  her  little  daughter  was  taken 
suddenly  and  seriously  ill.  She  sent  to  the  theatre  to  say  that 
she  could  not  possibly  appear ;  but,  the  doctor  assuring  her  that 
the  child  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  she  eventually  deter- 
mined, at  whatever  cost  to  herself,  not  to  disappoint  the  public. 
Never,  she  says,  did  she  enter  more  thoroughly  into  the  part,  and 
never  did  she  play  it  with  greater  effect.  She  was  strung  up  by 
excitement  to  a  higher  emotional  pitch  than  she  could  ordinarily 
attain.  And  all  the  time  the  best  part  of  her  mind  was  with 
her    child.      Messengers   were    passing  to  and  fro   all  evening 
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between  her  hotel  and  the  theatre,  and  the  bulletins,  fortunately, 
were  reassuring.  She  came  out  of  the  ordeal  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  and  would  naturally  be  very  loth  to  go  through  it 
again.  Such  an  experience  proves  that  two  modes  of  intense 
activity  may  co-exist  in  the  mind,  each  being,  no  doubt,  resolvable 
into  several  subdivisions,  if  the  memory  could  but  reproduce 
them  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In  the  second  case  related  by 
Miss  Wallis  a  purely  intellectual  process  of  some  complexity 
accompanied  the  performance  of  an  exacting  emotional  scene. 
She  was  playing  the  title-part  in  Mr.  WiUs's  Ninon  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  she  had  never  appeared  before.  The  moment  she 
uttered  her  first  speech  she  was  conscious  of  a  distracting  echo  in 
the  theatre.  If  it  were  to  continue  she  felt  that  she  could 
scarcely  get  through  her  part,  and  she  set  to  work  to  discover  the 
right  pitch  of  voice  for  this  oddly-constructed  building.  She 
was  somewhat  consoled,  before  long,  to  find  that  the  audience 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  reverberation,  but  she  noticed  that 
her  fellow-actors  were  quite  bewildered  by  it.  Observing  closely 
the  eflfects  produced  by  her  comrades,  and  experimenting  with 
her  own  voice,  she  at  last  hit  on  the  right  pitch,  but  not  until  the 
first  act  was  nearly  over.  We  have  here  a  complex  process  of 
observation  and  reasoning  running  parallel  with  the  playing  of  an 
arduous  emotional  scene.  I  should  add  that  this  was  Miss 
Wallis's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  after  a  long  period  of  rest, 
so  that  her  performance  of  Ninon,  so  far  firom  being  automatic, 
must  have  involved  a  considerable  effort  of  memory  and  attention. 
<  And  a  vivid  emotional  process,'  Miss  Wallis  herself  would  add ; 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  this  part  of  my  argument  to  determine 
whether  the  executant  mode  of  mental  activity,  in  any  particular 
instance,  is  or  is  not  informed  by  emotion. 

The  eleventh  section  of  my  interrogatory  was  designed  to 
throw  further  light  upon  the  subject  of  double  consciousness.  In 
reprinting  it,  I  omit,  from  considerations  of  space,  one  or  two 
questions  as  to  the  effect  of  unrehearsed  incidents  and  trifling  in- 
terruptions. The  answers  to  these  questions,  though  very  enter- 
taining, are  of  no  great  weight  in  one  scale  or  the  other : — 

11.  Diderot  tells  how  Lekain,  in  a  scene  of  violent  emotion,  saw 
an  actress's  diamond  earring  lying  on  the  stage,  and  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  kick  it  to  the  wing  instead  of  treading  on  it.  Can  you 
relate  any  similar  instances  of  presence  of  mind?  And  should  you 
regard  them  as  showing  that  the  actor  is  personally  unmoved  by  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  figuring  7 
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The  anecdote  of  Lekain  is  regarded  by  the  anti-emotionaliBts 
as  a  tower  of  strength ;  but  its  foundations  are  sadly  insecure. 
Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
similar  incidents  have  come  within  the  experience  of  every  artist. 
It  is  Diderot's  interpretation  of  the  fact  which  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Lekain  as  Ninias,  he  says,  has  just  murdered  his  mother  in 
his  father's  tomb.  He  comes  upon  the  stage  with  blood-stained 
hands,  horror-stricken,  trembling,  his  hair  standing  on  end ;  but 
seeing  a  valuable  jewel  lying  on  the  boards,  he  pushes  it  towards 
the  wing  with  his  foot.  *And  this  actor  feels?'  cries  Diderot 
triumphantly,  *  Impossible ! '  Why  impossible  ?  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  real  Ninias,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  tread  under  foot  a  jewel  which  happened  to  lie  in  his  path. 
We  all  know  how  the  most  violent  emotion  is  apt  to  render  us 
keenly  alive  to  trifles,  and  mechanically  scrupulous  in  performing 
the  pettiest  acts  of  common  life.  The  man  who  has  determined 
to  jump  oflf  Waterloo  Bridge  at  midnight  will  wind  up  his  watch 
as  usual  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  if  he  chance  to  see  a  sixpenny- 
piece  on  the  pavement  of  Wellington  Street,  he  will,  in  all  prol»- 
bility,  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  incident  of  the 
diamond  is  concerned,  Lekain  might  even  have  been  labour- 
ing under  the  whole  emotion  of  the  real  Ninias ;  much  more  may 
he  have  been  experiencing  the  similar,  though  less  poignant, 
emotional  state — ^the  agony  con  sordino — begotten  by  the 
imagination. 

A  few  of  the  artists  whom  I  have  consulted — I  may  mention 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Mr.  Clayton — 
hold  that  in  certain  crises  of  extreme  emotional  exaltation,  an 
actor  would  be  incapable  of  such  presence  of  mind  as  that  of 
Lekain.  This,  however,  is  a  theoretical  opinion  rather  than  a 
statement  founded  on  positive  experience.  I  am  informed  of  a 
score  of  instances  in  which  jewels — even  stage-jewels — ^have  been 
adroitly  rescued,  but  no  one  has  related  a  single  case  in  which  the 
merest  trinket  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  passion  of  the  scene. 
My  informants,  moreover,  are  almost  unanimous  in  holding  that 
presence  of  mind  in  face  of  trifling  misadventures  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  actor  is  personally  immoved.  ^  In  a  like  case,' 
Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  very  aptly  remarks,  *  the  second  stratum  of 
my  mind  would  act  for  me  without  interfering  with  the  first.' 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  takes  precisely  the  view  of  the  diamond 
anecdote  which  I  have  suggested  above.  He  holds  that  Lekain's 
action  may  be  just  as  rationally  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
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extreme  emotional  tension  as  on  that  of  perfect  placidity.  Mr. 
Tree,  too,  tells  of  an*  analogous  case  within  his  own  experience,  in 
which  a  young  actress,  of  highly  emotional  temperament,  exhibited 
even  greater  presence  of  mind.  She  was  grovelling  at  the  feet  of 
a  stony-hearted  inquisitor,  praying  desperately  for  the  life  of 
some  one  dear  to  her,  when  a  diamond  fell  from  her  hair.  She 
noted  where  it  lay,  put  her  left  hand  to  her  brow  for  a  moment, 
and  then  let  it  fall,  as  though  in  the  lassitude  of  despair,  precisely 
upon  the  stray  jewel.  The  gesture  was  so  appropriate  that  the 
audience  suspected  nothing,  and  the  effect  of  the  passage  was,  if 
anything,  heightened.  Yet  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  lady — a  convinced  emotionalist — was,  on  this 
occasion  only,  simulating  in  cold  blood  the  violent  emotion  of  the 
scene.  *  I  never  lose  my  presence  of  mind,'  writes  Miss  Bateman 
(Mrs.  Crowe).  *  I  was  once  acting  with  a  gentleman  who  played  my 
lover,  and  in  his  death  agonies  his  wig  came  off.  Luckily  I  wore 
a  long  mantle,  and  was  able  to  hide  the  mishap  by  throwing  a 
comer  of  it  over  the  gentleman's  head.  Dozens  of  such  accidents 
have  happened  to  me,  and  I  don't  remember  once  failing  to  meet 
the  emergency.'  An  extreme  case  of  adroitness  under  diflSculties 
is  related  by  an  Anglo-American  actor  of  great  experience.  He 
was  playing  a  very  stormy  love-scene  which  ends  in  the  lover 
pursuing  the  unwilling  feir  one  in  a  sort  of  hare-and-hounds 
chase  round  and  round  the  room.  The  lady  wore  a  girdle  of  large 
and  costly  artificial  pearls,  and,  just  as  this  culminating  point  was 
reached,  the  string  broke,  scattering  the  pearls  all  over  the  stage. 
'  We  finished  the  scene,'  writes  my  informant,  *  without  any  hesi- 
tation or  any  change  of  business,  and  neither  of  us  crushed  a 
single  pearl.  This  shows  that  we  had  not  lost  our  senses — that's 
all.'  I  should  add  that  the  hero  of  this  dramatic  egg-dance  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  anti-emotionalist ;  but  the  incident  is  none  the  less 
a  striking  example  of  dual  activity  of  mind. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  total  absorption  in  one  mode 
of  feeling  which  numbs  the  intellect  and  deadens  the  sense  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  real  life,  and  still  rarer,  of  course,  on  the 
stage.  Yet  total  absorption,  according  to  Diderot,  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  that  baneful  *  sensibility  '  which  characterises, 
or  rather  creates,  the  mediocre  actor.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
hear  every  day  of  some  mediocre  Othello  strangling  his  lago,  or 
some  second-rate  Juliet  stabbing  herself  in  sad  earnest.  The 
Boman  tragedian  iEsopus  is  said  to  have  given  himself  up  so 
entirely  to  the  frenzy  of  Atreus  as  to  have  slain  a  ^  super '  at  one 
blow  of  his  sceptre — a  deed  which  more  modem  tragedians  must 
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often  have  longed  to  imitate.     The  affair  was  probably  a  pure 
accident,  like  many  other  ^  true  tragedies '  in  the  annals  of  the 
stage ;  or  else  it  was  a  case  of  temporary  insanity.     Diderot,  as 
in  duty  bound,  declares  ^sopus  to  have  been  but  a  middling 
actor.     Two  generations  of  Eomans  thought  otherwise ;  but  their 
judgment  was  no  doubt  biassed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  him« 
Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  subject,  let  me  illustrate  by 
three  anecdotes  three  different  degrees  of  dramatic  absorption. 
The  first  (related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness)  goes  to  show  that 
some  artists  are  apt  on  occasion  to  yield  themselves  up  with  pain- 
ful completeness  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  were  one  night  playing  Th^  Qameater  at  BelfSust.  It 
was  their  benefit;  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  play  went 
electrically.    It  closes  with  a  piece  of  ^  business '  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Mrs.  Siddons.     After  the  death  of  Beverley,  Jarvis 
and  Charlotte  attempt  to  lead  Mrs.  Beverley  away ;  but  she  turns 
at  the  door,  and  as  the  curtain  falls,  flings  herself  in  an  agony  of 
grief  upon  the  body  of  her  husband.     On  this  particular  evening 
Mrs.  Kean  had  become  so  absorbed  in  her  part  that  she  could 
not   shake  off  the  illusion  even  when  the  play  was  over,  and 
astonished  the  bystanders  by  vehemently  shakhig  her  husband 
as  he  lay  on  his  pallet-bed,  and  crying  piteously,  *  Oh,  Charley, 
tell  me  you're  not  dead!     Say  you're  not  dead!'    *No,  no,  my 
dear,'  replied  Kean  a  little  testily,  *  I'm  all  alive — I'm  all  right.' 
But  even  then  a  little  time  elapsed  before  the  distracted  widow 
could  fully  replace  herself  in  the  reality  of  things.    My  second 
illustration  is  more  ambiguous.     In  the  fifth  act  of  OthMoy  while 
Emilia  is  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  Moor,  in  anguish  of  soul, 
is  half  rueing  the  deed  he  has  but  half  done,  a  celebrated  tragedian 
is  in  the  habit  of  seizing  a  moment  when  he  is  concealed  from  the 
audience  by  the  curtain  of  Desdemona's  bed,  to  drink  a  glass  of 
water  held  in  readiness  for  him  by  his  servant !     In  some  actors 
such  a  device  might  fairly  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  callousness.     The 
particular  artist  in  question,   however,  is   an  uncompromising 
emotionalist  in  theory,  and,  as  I  have  ample  grounds  for  believing, 
in  practice  as  well.     The  just  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  the  accomplished  artist,  even  in  the  very  tempest  and 
whirlwind  of  passion,  retains  sufficient  self-mastery  to  neglect  no 
means  of  economising  or  reinforcing  his  physical  resources.     My 
third  anecdote  takes  us  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  illustrating 
that  sublime  perfection  of  self-command  which  belongs  to  the 
actor  of  Diderot's  ideal.     Some  years  ago  an  old  playgoer  went  to 
see  a  popular  drama  in  which  a  very  popular  actor  played  an  heroic 
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part.  He  noticed  that  the  popular  actor  not  only  shouted  very 
loud,  but  kept  on  changing  his  key  in  an  eccentric  fashion 
Shortly  afterwards  he  met  one  of  the  supernumeraries,  whom  he 
happened  to  know,  and  they  fell  to  discussing  the  play.  *  What 
did  you  think  of  Mr.  So-and-So  ? '  asked  the  super.  *  Magnificent ! ' 
replied  the  old  playgoer,  diplomatically ;  *  but  why  does  he  shout 
in  such  diflferent  keys  ? '  *  Oh,  don't  you  know  the  reason  of  that, 
sir?'  answered  the  super.  *  That's  to  keep  the  men  up  to  their 
work.  When  he  changes  his  key  it's  to  show  that  the  limelight 
isn't  on  him ! '  If  the  Paradoxe  were  anything  more  than  a 
paradox,  this  actor  should  be  among  the  greatest  of  his  age. 


The  remaining  sections  are  of  small  importance,  and  may  be 
very  briefly  dismissed.  Section  10  was  forced  upon  me,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  passage  in  Diderot : — 

10.  Does  your  personal  feeling  (such  as  love,  hatred,  respect,  scorn) 
towards  the  actor  or  actress  with  whom  you  happen  to  be  playing  affect 
your  performance)  If  so,  in  what  wayl  Should  you  play  Eomeo 
better  if  you  were  in  love  with  your  Juliet,  than  if  she  were  quite 
indifferent  to  you  1  And  if  you  happened  to  dislike  or  despise  her,  how 
would  that  influence  your  acting  1 

The  general  tenor  of  the  answers  is  precisely  what  I  anticipated. 
Unlike  the  simple  emotions  of  grief,  joy,  and  terror,  love  and  hate 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  characteristic  and  unmistakable 
external  symptoms.  They  are  emotional  attitudes  rather  than 
individual  emotions.  Personal  feelings  of  this  sort,  then,  can  but 
little  help  or  hinder  dramatic  expression,  any  influence  they  may 
possibly  possess  being  quite  indirect.  Most  of  my  informants 
agree  that  an  extreme  dislike  for  any  fellow-actor  might,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  influence  their  playing  for  ill,  whatever  might  be 
the  supposed  relation  of  their  respective  characters.  One  artist, 
however,  pleads  guilty  to  having  entered  with  peculiar  gusto  into 
the  nightly  task  of  baffling  and  finally  checkmating  a  fellow-artist 
of  extremely  unsympathetic  private  character ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  well-known  actor  says,  *  I  never  played  Claude  Melnotte 
better  than  to  the  Pauline  of  Miss  So-and-so,  whom  I  detested.' 
One  or  two  actresses  admit,  theoretically,  that  they  would  feel 
constrained  and  ill  at  ease  in  playing  Juliet  to  a  Bomeo  who  stood 
to  them  in  a  nearer  relation  than  one  of  ordinary  esteem  and 
courtesy.  But,  with  a  few  reservations  and  exceptions,  the 
general  answer  to  this  question  is  that  personal  feeling  towards  a 
fellow-artist  makes  but  little  difference,  while  the  fellow-artist's 
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talent  and  earnestness  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I 
add  earnestness,  because  talent,  though  the  main  thing,  is  not  the 
whole  secret.  A  bad  actor,  it  is  said,  may  sometimes  be  easy  to 
play  to,  and  a  good  actor  difficult.  I  have  been  much  struck  by  a 
remark  of  Miss  Alma  Murray's,  to  the  effect  that  in  playing  to  an 
actor  who  is  languid  and  uninterested  one  is  forced,  in  order  to 
keep  oneself  up  to  the  emotion  of  the  scene,  mentally  to  act  the 
other  part  as  well,  of  course  at  the  cost  of  great  exertion.  Diderot's 
clockwork  actor  would  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  being 
exempt  from  this  necessity. 

The  answers  to  Section  12,  with  reference  to  long  runs,  contain 
little  that  is  novel,  that  subject  having  been  frequently  discussed 
in  many  quarters.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  suggest  the  point, 
because,  according  to  the  anti-emotional  theory,  long  runs  should 
be  the  very  salvation  of  dramatic  art.  I  find  among  my  inform- 
ants an  almost  unanimous  agreement  to  the  opposite  effect.  Some 
suffer  more  than  others  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  part ; 
some  are  more  alive  than  others  to  the  element  of  novelty  afforded 
by  the  changing  audiences ;  some  have  a  greater  tendency  than 
others  to  keep  on  working  at  and  developing  a  part,  studying  new 
refinements  and  attempting  improved  effects;  but  all, agree  that 
there  is  a  limit  even  to  these  alleviations  of  the  evil,  and  that 
ultimately  they  either  deteriorate  or  have  to  make  a  very  painful 
effort  to  keep  up  to  the  mark.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  play 
after  its  fiftieth  night  will  have  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

A  tendency  to  rely  on  momentary  impulse  is  one  of  the  protean 
forms  of  *  sensibility '  discussed  in  the  Paradoxe.     The  value  of 

*  inspiration,'  too,  is  one  of  the  chief  points  at  issue  between  Mr. 
Irving  and  M.  Coquelin.  Therefore  I  formulated  the  following 
questions : — 

14.  Do  you  ever  yield  to  sudden  inspirations  of  accent  or  gesture 
occurring  in  the  moment  of  performance  1  And  are  you  able  to  note, 
and  subsequently  reproduce,  such  inspirations  1  Have  you  ever  produced 
a  happy  effect  by  pure  chance  or  by  mistake,  and  then  incorporated  it 
permanently  in  your  performance  1 

The  answers  are  not  without  interest,  though  the  principle  of 
the  thing  is  really  so  self-evident  that  the  discussion  cannot  have 
any  great  importance.  In  any  adequately  rehearsed  performance 
momentary  impulse  must  clearly  be  restrained  within  narrow 
limits.     Any   wide   departure   from   pre-arranged   positions  and 

*  business '  will  put  the  whole  mechanism  out  of  gear.  A  few 
actors  of  genius  have  been  known  to  take  surprising  liberties  in 
this  respect,  which  their  supporters  must  needs  learn  to  anticipi^te 
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and  allow  for.  Salvini  is  a  case  in  point ;  Bobson  (as  I  learn  on 
the  authority  of  his  widow)  was  another.  As  a  rnle,  however — 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  gagging  and  clowning  of  low 
comedians — it  is  only  in  details  of  intonation  and  gesture  that 
momentary  impulse  can  possibly  be  admitted.  Almost  all  my  in- 
formants allow  that  within  due  limits  they  readily  avail  themselves 
of  inspiration,  and  most  condemn  as  false  in  principle  the  too 
rigorous  sameness,  even  down  to  the  movement  of  a  particular 
finger  at  a  particular  word,  which  a  few  actors  laboriously  cultivate. 
The  rule,  I  take  it,  is  *  Do  not  trust  to  inspiration,  but  do  not 
banish  it/  Many  very  happy  effects  have  certainly  been  sug- 
gested by  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and  produced  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — perhaps  never  to  be  reproduced.  *The  late 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  told  me,'  writes  Mr.  Frank  Harvey,  *that 
while  playing  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  she  once  made  a  great 
sensation  in  a  moment  of  nervous  excitement,  and  afterwards 
could  not  even  remember  what  she  had  done,  far  less  reproduce 
it.'  *  I  have  often,'  writes  Mrs.  Bancroft,  *  been  inspired  to  intro- 
duce on  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  new  gesture  or  a  new  reading 
of  certain  lines.  .  .  .  The  voice  must  be  guided  by  the  feelings 
and  love  of  the  subject.  Emotion  has  a  wide  range,  and  the  heart 
can  profduce  many  notes.  These  I  play  upon  as  the  fit  seizes  me.* 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  leaves  a  wide 
margin  for  variation  in  gesture.  One  gesture,  he  says,  is  true  to  your 
way  of  feeling  the  situation  on  one  night,  another  on  another.  He 
condemns,  for  instance,  the  three  solemn  taps  on  the  brow  with 
which  Charles  Kean  always  preluded  the  line,  *  In  my  mind's  eye, 
Horatio;'  and  he  relates  some  curious  examples  of  Frederick  Le- 
maitre's  variability  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  used  to  force  himself  always  to  make  a 
given  gesture  at  a  given  word,  but  was  taught  by  experience  to  re- 
gard the  practice  as  useless  and  embarrassing.  Mr.  Clayton  relates 
an  amusing,  yet  really  valuable,  instance  of  inspiration.  Salome,  in 
DaTidy  Dicky  has  just  read  from  the  Times  the  paragraph  announc- 
ing the  Dean's  munificent  offer  of  1,000/.  to  the  Minster  Bestora- 
tion  Fund  *  on  condition  that  seven  other  donors  come  forward, 
each  with  the  like  sum.'  *  And  will  they  ? '  cries  Sheba  eagerly ; 
whereupon  the  Dean,  who  has  been  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
audience,  turns  with  an  unctuous  yet  sickly  smile,  and  replies, 
*  My  darling — times  are  bad,  but  one  never  knows.'  This  smile 
was  an  inspiration.  For  some  time  after  the  production  of  the 
play  Mr.  Clayton  used  to  apeak  the  line  gravely  and  meditatively, 
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without  producing  any  effect.  One  evening  the  smile — a  really 
admirable  trait — came  to  his  lips  almost  before  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  The  audience  rose  to  it  immediately,  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  speech,  thus  accentuated,  remained  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  piece.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  within  due  limits,  momentary  impulse  plays 
an  important  and  legitimate  part  upon  the  stage.  But  there  is 
still  less  reason  to  doubt  that  the  actor  who  *  trusts  to  inspiration' 
in  the  sense  of  going  on  the  stage  unprepared  and  uncertain  of 
his  own  intentions,  deserves  the  very  hardest  things  that  MM. 
Diderot  and  Goquelin  can  say  of  him.  I  may  pick  up  a  five- 
pound  note  in  the  street  to-morrow ;  but  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
leave  my  purse  at  home  on  the  chance. 

The  answers  to  Section  15  (*  Do  you  act  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  yourself  in  characters  which  are  consonant  with  your  own 
nature  than  in  characters  which  are  dissonant  and  perhaps  anti- 
pathetic ? ' )  are  of  no  importance.  It  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  that 
in  taking  the  trouble  to  argue  that  a  hyjKKsrite  would  probably 
make  a  bad  Tartuffe,  and  a  miser  a  bad  Harpagon,  Diderot  insults 
the  intelligence  of  his  interlocutor — the  submissive  '  Second  *  of 
his  dialogue.  What  has  this  to  do  with  sensibility  ?  Hypocrisy 
and  avarice  are  not  emotions,  like  grief  or  fear,  nor*even  emotion^ 
attitudes,  like  love  or  hatred.  They  are  simply  non-emotional 
habits  of  mind,  like  selfishness,  or  laziness,  or  candour.  We 
might  as  well  demonstrate  that  an  irresolute  man  would  not 
necessarily  make  a  good  Hamlet,  and  that  one  need  not  be  a 
murderer  to  play  Macbeth. 

To  the  last  two  sets  of  questions  I  have  received  some  inter- 
esting answers,  but  the  points  suggested  are  not  strictly  germane 
to  the  present  discussion. 

XL 

I  shall  not  attempt  formally  to  sum  up  the  results  of  my 
inquiry.  To  do  so  would  involve  much  repetition,  and  would 
require  more  space  than  I  have  at  command.  Let  me  rather 
state  briefly  what  I  believe  to  be  the  origin  and  the  solution  of 
the  whole  controversy. 

Throughout  this  argument  I  have  had  an  uneasy  sensation  of 
playing  the  living  dog  to  the  dead  lion,  and  treating  the  great 
name  of  Diderot  with  scant  respect.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  purpose.  Mr.  Birrell  has  remarked  very  happily  that  *  if 
Macaulay  were  to  come  to  life  again,  a  good  many  of  us  would 
be  more  careful  than  we  are  how  we  write  about  him.*  If  Diderot 
were  to  come  to  life  again  I  should  submit  these  pages  to  him 
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without  too  much  trepidation.   He  might  demolish  my  argument ; 
he  would  certainly  find  out  its  weak  points;  but  I  believe  he 
would  also  modify  his  own  position.    Indeed  if  Diderot  could  take 
cognisance  of  sublunary  things,  he  would  probably  be  a  little 
annoyed  to  see  the  Paradoxes  in  its  present  shape,  figuring  as 
one  of  his  most  famous  works,  and  very  much  amused  to  find  it 
regarded  by  some  actors  and  many  critics  as  the  gospel  of  acting. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  dialogue  the  First  Speaker  confesses 
that  *  he  has  not  yet  arranged  his  ideas  logically ' ;  and  in  truth 
nothing  can  be  more  evident.     If  Diderot  had  been  satisfied  with 
his  argument  he  would  surely  himself  have  given  it  to  the  press, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  exhumed  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
Did  he  himself  believe  in  it  ?    Yes,  as  one  believes  in  a  paradox. 
He  had  put  forward  the  very  opposite  view  in  a  letter  to  Mile. 
Jodin  a  few  years  earlier,  assuring  her  that  *  sur  la  sctoe  et  dans 
le  monde,  celui  qui  montre  plus  qu'il  ne  sent  fait  rire  au  lieu  de 
toucher.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  he  believed  his 
thesis  to  present  one  aspect  of  the  truth.      But  I  think  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  reading  the  dialogue  carefully  that  Diderot's 
design  in  making  these  jottings  was  not  so  much  to  state  a  new 
truth  about  acting  as  to  satirise  a  particular  form  of  literature. 
Diderot  was  a  naturalist  bom  out  of  due  time.     He  foresaw  the 
modern  drama  and  he  believed  in  it,  though  his  own  attempts  to 
realise  it  were  not  encouraging.     When  we  find  him,  then,  as  in 
the  PaTodoxe^  assuming  throughout  that  the  personages  of  the 
stage  must  necessarily  be  *  magnified  and  non-natural  men,'  can 
we  help  suspecting  him  of  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  conven- 
tions of  French  tragedy  ?    Yet  that  is  the  groundwork  of  his 
whole  contention,  so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to  any  sort  of  unity. 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes,  Cleopatra  and  Agrippina,  according  to 
his  own  illustration,  are  like  the  ghosts  which  children  manufacture 
with  the  aid  of  a  sheet,  a  broomstick,  and  a  grufif  voice.     These 
spectres  neither  move,  speak, 'nor  think  like  men;  why  should 
they  weep  like  men  ?    That  is  the  gist  of  the  argument,  and  so 
far  it  is  logical  enough ;  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  a  certain 
thrill  of  real  emotion  might  not  help  the  actor  to  rise  to  the 
*  magnified  and  non-natural'  emotion  of  his   personage.     But 
supposing  this  thesis  absolutely  right,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Not  a  fundamental  principle  of  art,  but  a  conimentary  (not  to  say 
a  satire)  upon  French  tragedy.     And  no  one,  I  think,  knew  this 
better  than  Diderot.     Had  he  seen,  instead  of  foreseeing,  the 
modem  stage— nay,  had  he  been  familiar  with  the  Shakespearean 
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drama — he  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  his  theory 
expressed  only  a  corner  of  the  truth. 

Why,  then,  has  it  met  with  such  wide  acceptance  ?     Partly 
because  of  our  inborn  love  of  paradox  for  its  own  sake,  partly 
because  it  happened  to  chime  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  certain 
number  of  actors.    No  one  doubts  that  there  have  been  actors, 
and  great  actors,  who  possessed  small  susceptibility  to  imagined 
emotion.     I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  proved  with  regard 
to  any  of  the  very  greatest  actors  on  record,  though  according  to 
Diderot  it  should  have  been  the  one  essential  characteristic  of  all 
of  them.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  astonishing  feats  of  what  I 
may  call  mechanical  mime  tics  have  been  .and  can  be  performed. 
No  less  is  it  certain  that  mere  nature,  unaided  and  uncontrolled 
by  art,  will  not  carry  an  actor  very  far,  or  rather  will  carry  him  a 
great  deal  too  far.     This  is  the  double-barrelled  argument  of  the 
anti-emotionalists,  and  it  has  done  them  good  service.     But  it 
does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter.      Nature  has  so  com- 
pounded us  that  the  imagination  of  certain  mental  states  tends  io 
beget  in  us  the  physical  conditions  and  symptoms  appropriate  to 
these  states.     It  may  even  be  said  that  many  people,  and  cer- 
tainly many  actors,  whose  personal  emotions  are  not  easily  stirred, 
respond  with  peculiar  sensitiveness   to  the   touch  of  imagined 
emotion.     Furthermore,  nature  has  endowed  us  with  a  manifold 
mechanism  of  mind  which  enables   us  to  mould  and   control 
imagined  emotion  to  artistic  ends.    It  seems  probable  on  the  face 
of  it,  then,  that  the  artist  who  avails  himself  of  this  tendency  of 
the  imagination  and  this  faculty  of  the  intellect,  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  and  will  (other  things  being  equal)  produce  his 
elBfects  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  the  artist  who  insists 
on  keeping  his  imagination  dormant  in  the  moment  of  action, 
and  relying  entirely  on  his  memory  and  his  muscles.    This  ante- 
cedent probability  is  amply  confirmed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  an 
immense  preponderance  of  testimony,  old  and  new,  from  the 
greatest,  as  well  as  from  lesser,  artists.  Irreconcileable  paradoxists, 
too  proud  to  believe  what  is  probable,  have  shown  ingenuity  worthy 
of  a  better  cause  in  explaining  this  evidence  away.    As  a  rule, 
however,  anti-emotionalist  logic  has  been  very  much  of  the  kind 
exemplified  in  the  following  passage  &om  one  of  Samuel  Bogers's 
diaries : — *  Mr.  Merry  asked  if  Mrs.  Siddons  felt  on  the  stage.    I 
said  she  had  assured  me  she  did.     Dr.  Moore :  ^^  It  is  impossible. 
Good  acting  requires  cool  judgment  and  a  clear  memory.     It  is 
not  acting  your  own  part,  but  another's." '    The  whole  Paradoxe 
is  foreshadowed  in  this  one  fallacy.  William  Archer. 
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WHEN  the  sweet  breath  that  fills 
The  heart  of  Sunset  o'er  the  west  is  rolled, 
And  dissipates  the  imperishable  hills 
To  haziness  of  gold  : 

When  Titan  Night  anew 

Heaves  o'er  the  globe  her  starry-linked  chain 
From  lonely  Sirius  in  the  Southern  blue 

Bound  to  the  frozen  Wain : 

Then  the  vivacious  air 

Is  filled  with  sprites  ;  beneath  its  dusky  stole 
Far  spaces  through  the  opening  hemisphere 

Flush  crimson  with  a  soul. 

MagniBcently  rise 

Anthems  of  constellations ;  near  and  far 
Awake  and  sleep  the  sweet  antiphonies 

That  call  from  star  to  star. 

The  comet-hair  of  dreams 

Flows  in  their  rushing-by  with  emerald  light : 
The  faint  air  following  fans  our  head,  and  seems 

As  kisses  of  the  night. 
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And  he  whose  spirit  gives 

Communion  with  them,  pulses  through  the  whole 
Of  Heaven  in  vaguest  passioning  and  lives 

The  home-life  of  the  souL 

He  lives  in  all  he  views :  * 

His  ghost  with  rapturous  wings  ascends  the  dim  ; 
The  infinite  of  beauty  doth  infuse 

The  infinite  in  him. 

Till  from  Night's  dusky  shores 

The  waves  break  backward,  when  the  mom  is  grey. 
And  a  new  crimson  o'er  the  plain  restores 

The  darkness  of  the  day. 

E.  W.   LUMMLS. 
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A   PHILOSOPHEB'S  FANCY. 

From  Malcolm  Frazer^  Esq.,  to  Miss  Frazer. 

Saltlinn-by-Sea,  August  24, 1880. 

YOU  ask  for  a  *  real,  long,  diary-like  letter,'  little  sister,  as  if 
an  old  professor  like  me  could  waste  time  in  such  a  feminine 
pursuit  as  keeping  a  diary,  or  inscribing  gossipy  letters  to  my 
friends.  But  you,  spoilt  Mabel,  are  not  to  .be  denied.  My  moral 
courage  quails  before  thoughts  of  the  effect  contradiction  might 
have  upon  your  autocratic  nature,  for  I  have  long  ago  learnt  that 
the  greatest  tyranny  may  be  found  in  little  women  with  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes  like  your  own. 

You  commiserate  me  on  the  dull  monotony  of  my  sea-side 
retreat,  but  I  repudiate  your  pity.  Dull  it  may  be,  monotonous 
it  unquestionably  is.  But  when  I  require  variety  there  is  the 
changeful  sea  to  look  at,  whilst  for  amusement  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  studying  the  characters  of  my  fellow-lodgers,  and  of  watching  a 
little  play  between  three  d/ramatis  personce  which  I  prophesy 
will  end  in  the  ringing  of  wedding-bells. 

The  principal  actors  are  a  young  man  who  rejoices  in  the 
poetical  name  of  Aubrey  St.  Quintin,  and  calls  himself,  I  believe, 
a  poet,  and  a  little  girl  with  blue  eyes,  and  nothing  that  distin- 
guishes her  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  is  here  quite  by  her- 
self, and  seems  to  hav6  no  one  to  look  after  her.  She  is  rather  white 
and  quiet,  and  wears  a  shabby  little  brown  frock,  which,  if  I  were 
the  poet,  I  should  like  to  replace  by  something  bright  and  pretty. 

They — the  poet  and  the  girl — sit  together  at  meal-time,  walk 
together  by  the  sea,  read  books  together,  and  speak  to  each  other 
with  their  eyes.  I  think  he  patronises  and  she  adores ;  whichever 
way  it  is  they  seem  very  happy  in  each  other. 

The  other  actor  is,  at  present,  playing  the  part  of  mere  walk- 
ing lady,  but  I  foresee  that  her  talents  will  speedily  raise  her  into 
priTna  donnaj  and  if  I  were  the  girl  with  the  eyes,  I  should  fear 
for  the  poet.  She  is  a  young  widow,  Mrs.  Gharleton,  and  we  have 
already  made  acquaintance  over  the  constant  passing  and  repass- 
ing of  the  salt-cellar  at  dinner.  She  is  very  smart,  very  bright, 
very  beautiful.  If  I  were  not  an  old  bachelor  my  pulses  might 
flutter  when  she  looks  at  me  with  the  eyes  and  voice  of  a  Circe ; 
as  it  is,  I  only  fear  for  the  poet.     She  must  be  out  of  her  element 
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here,  and  she  treats  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  primitive  little 
hotel  with  a  silent  contempt,  if  you  can  call  a  complete  ignoring 
of  their  presence  contempt.  Out  of  sheer  longing  to  speak  with 
some  one  she  addressed  me  to-day  at  luncheon,  and  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  find  Saltlinn  very  dull. 

*  So  dull,'  she  added,  sweeping  away  (metaphorically  speak- 
ing) the  rest  of  the  company  with  a  scornful  glance  from  her  dark 
eyes,  *  that  I  shall  not  put  up  with  it  long.  My  sister  who  meant 
to  come  with  me  is  ill.  It  is  only  because  I  hate  solitude  that  I 
come  to  the  tohU  d^hote.  It  amuses  me  to  study  my  fellow-creatures.' 

*  And  you  find  these  interesting  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Interesting  ? — no.  Unless  it  be  those  two  youngs  things,' 
she  added,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  poet  and  the  girl. 
They  were  talking  in  low  voices  together,  but  at  that  moment  the 
young  man  looked  up  and  met  JNIrs.  Charleton's  eyes.  It  struck 
me  that  he  coloured  a  little,  and  after  that  his  gaze  kept  wan- 
dering  back  to  her. 

She  too  observed  it,  for  presently  she  turned  to  me  with  a 
significant  little  laugh. 

*  He  is  composing  a  sonnet  to  you,'  I  suggested. 

*  No ;  they  are  vowed  to  his  Cinderella.  Poor  dingy  little 
Cinderella.' 

*  Yet  Cinderella  came  out  of  the  cinders  a  star,'  I  answered, 
feeling  somehow  impelled  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  little  girl. 
*  What  is  she  doing  here  all  by  herself — a  child  like  that  ?  Do 
you  know  her  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  we  are  very  good  friends.  She  is  a  dear  little  girl. 
Her  name  is  Dulcie — Dulcie  Meade — and  she  is  a  governess  or 
something  of  that  sort.  She  has  been  ill,  and  has  come  here 
during  her  holidays  to  pick  up  her  strength.  She  must  be  vexy 
poor,  for  even  now  she  gives  daily  lessons  to  some  people  near 
here.  She  and  the  poet  walk  to  their  house  every  morning,  and 
when  her  three  hours'  teaching  is  over  he  fetches  her  back.  She 
is  a  good  little  thing.  She  often  comes  and  sits  with  me  when  I 
am  dull.  I  must  get  her  to  introduce  me  to  her  poet.'  With 
that,  she  looked  again  at  Aubrey  St.  Quintin,  with  a  half-smile  on 
her  lips,  and  I  wished  more  than  ever — for  Dulcie's  sake — that 
her  poet  would  give  her  a  new  frock. 

I  am  not  a  lady's  man,  and  I  took  it  for  a  sign  that  Mrs. 
Charleton  was  very  hard  up  for  companionship  when  she  invited 
me  to  come  to  her  sitting-room  that  evening  after  dinner. 

*  We  might  have  a  little  music,'  she  said,  *  or  whist,  if  you 
prefer  it.    Dulcie  Meade  always  comes,  and  I  have  set  my  heart 
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on  gettiog  introduced  to  her  poet,  that  I  may  ask  him  too.  You 
and  I ' — with  a  smile  that  almost  made  me  forget  my  forty  years — 
*  as  two  elderly  people  can  sit  and  do  gooseberry  to  the  young 
ones'  love-making.  But  seriously  I  am  all  in  favour  of  it.  She 
is  too  soft  and  gentle  to  grow  into  a  poor  soured  governess,  and 
the  poet  is — ^looks  charming.' 

*  He  is  good-looking,'  I  agreed,  *  but  how  about  the  poetry  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  said. 

But  I  fancy  she  will  know,  very  shortly. 

Well,  having  brushed  myself  up,  and  rather  regretting  my 
quiet  evening  pipe  and  box  of  new  books,  I  presented  myself  in 
Mrs.  Charleton's  sitting-room  that  evening  after  dinner.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  piano,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  join  her.  Aubrey  St. 
Quintin  and  Dulcie  Meade  were  on  the  balcony,  looking  very  happy, 
and  carrying  on  an  imceasing  flow  of  conversation  in  undertones. 

Mrs.  Charleton  is  very  charming,  very  clever,  with  the  great 
art  of  adapting  herself  to  other  people.  She  did  not  laugh  at  me 
for  being  a  sleepy  old  professor — as  you  do,  impertinent  Mabel — 
nor  inundate  me  with  professional  shop;  but  entered  into  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  conversation,  showing  genuine  intellectual 
capabilities  far  above  the  average.  I  was  very  near  forgetting 
that,  as  a  rule,  young  widows  do  not  care  to  talk  philosophy  with 
men  old  enough  to  be  their  fathers,  and  I  might  be  there  now, 
discussing  the  free-will  controversy,  had  not  Mrs.  Charleton  struck 
a  few  chords  on  the  piano,  which  recalled  me  to  myself. 

*  What  kind  of  music  do  you  like,  Mr.  Frazer?'  she  asked.  *Your 
native  ballads  ?  I  always  think  they  lose  all  their  charm,  unless 
sung  by  a  Scotchwoman.     Nevertheless,  I  will  do  my  best  for  you.' 

Her  *  best '  was  very  good,  and  I  had  no  criticism  to  make. 
As  she  sang  the  constant  dialogue  on  the  balcony  ceased,  and  the 
poet  was  attracted  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  singer.  After 
one  or  two  songs  she  turned  to  him  with  a  winning  smile,  telling 
him  that  as  I  had  had  my  turn,  it  was  now  for  him  to  choose  what 
she  should  sing  next.  The  young  fellow  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
being  taken  notice  of  by  so  great  a  lady,  and  was  at  her  side  in  a 
moment,  leaning  on  the  piano,  and  telling  her  that  he  did  not 
care  what  she  sang  so  long  as  she  sang  something. 

He  is  a  nice-looking  boy,  singlehearted  and  honest,  I  should 
say,  in  spite  of  his  poetical  propensities,  and  with  one  of  those 
faces  women  always  fall  in  love  with — dark-haired  and  dark-eyed, 
with  a  devotional  manner  to  all  the  fair  sex,  old  or  young. 

*  Perhaps  you  sing  yourself?  lam  sure  you  do,' said  Mrs. 
Ct^arleton,  smiling  back  into  his  admiring  eyes.     *  Will  you  ?  ' 
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*  Oh,  not  I.    I  can't  sing  a  note,'  he  answered ;  *  I  wish  I  could.' 

*  But  then  you  can  write  poetry,  and  that  is  even  better.' 

*  Verse — ^not  poetry,'  he  said,  in  quick  disclaimer  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  sincere — not  the  orthodox  sham  humility  ;  *  I  wish 
that  wretched  volume  had  never  been  published ;  it  haunts  me 
wherever  I  go.     Please  do  not  allude  to  it  again.' 

*  But  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  I  know  some  of  the  poems 
by  heart,'  she  said  kindly ;  *  I  have  even  ventured  to  set  one  of 
them  to  music.     "  A  Little  Maid,"  you  know.    It  is  my  favourite.' 

He  would  be  superhuman  not  to  have  felt  flattered,  not  only 
by  the  words,  but  by  the  subtle  charms  a  clever  woman  can 
exhibit  in  voice  and  manner,  and  when  she  sang  his  own  poetry 
to  him  in  a  clear,  sweet  contralto,  his  subjugation  was  completed. 
I  began  to  feel  de  trapf  and  wondered  what  the  little  girl  thought 
of  it  all — poor  insignificant  Cinderella. 

When  I  joined  her  she  was  sitting  on  the  balcony,  looking  into 
the  room  at  Mrs.  Charleton  and  her  poet.  She  gave  me  a  shy  little 
smile  when  I  sat  by  her  side,  and  then  her  eyes  flew  back  to  the  piano. 

She  is  not  so  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  I  thought;  she 
would  be  very  pretty  if  she  were  not  so  white  and  thin,  and  so 
dingily  dressed.  She  has  a  nice  little  nose  and  mouth,  and  a 
smile  like  a  cherub ;  I  am  sinre,  if  I  were  the  poet,  I  should  be 
in  love  with  her  too,  and  never  tire  of  kissing  her  baby  lips.  As 
for  her  great,  childlike  blue  eyes — ^well,  well,  I  see  I  shall  soon 
have  to  take  to  writing  novels  if  I  go  on  at  this  rate.  It  is  only 
out  of  pity  for  you,  in  the  solitude  scarlet-fever  has  banished  you 
to,  that  I  allow  my  pen  to  meander  on  in  this  old-maidish  &8hion. 

Dulcie  did  not  speak  to  me  for  some  minutes,  but  sat  gazing 
at  Mrs.  Charleton  with  adoration  written  all  over  her  face.  Then 
suddenly  she  turned  to  me  and  said  in  a  soft  little  voice — 

*  Isn't  she  beautiful?' 

*  Very,'  I  said.    '  Is  she  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes ;  quite.  I  never  knew  any  one  so  kind  and  good  and 
clever.  She  can  do  everything.  Her  name  is  Ruby.  Does  not 
it  suit  her  ?     She  is  just  like  a  rich  flashing  ruby.' 

Evidently  my  little  friend  has  the  bump  of  veneration  largely 
developed.  I  hope  her  admiration  is  not  misplaced,  and  that 
Aubrey  St.  Quintin  does  not  share  it  too  much. 

*  Don't  you  sing  yourself,  Miss  Meade  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Oh  no — I  can't  do  anything.  I  am  stupid,'  she  said,  quite  simply. 
*But  you  play?     Come,  you  cannot  deny  that,   because  I 

know  you  go  every  day  to  teach  the  little  Faringdon  children.' 

*  It  is  very  easy  to  teach  small  children.' 
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*  I  beg  your  pardon — not  at  all.  It  is  a  great  art ;  it  wants  a 
patience,  a  tact  that  some  people  can  never  learn.  It  must  be 
very  tiring  for  you.  You  look  as  if  you  ought  to  do  nothing  but 
be  petted  and  waited  on  all  day.* 

*  It  is  no  use  minding  being  tired/  she  said  rather  sadly,  but 
laughed  directly  afterwards  ;  adding,  *  And  I  like  teaching  some- 
times. The  idea  of  me  being  waited  on — dear  me,  I  should  hate 
it.     I  have  always  had  to  wait  on  other  people.' 

*  Poor  little  thing,'  I  said  compassionately. 

Like  all  elderly  bachelors  I  have  a  weakness  for  little  girls 
like  Dulcie,  and  I  began  to  take  quite  a  fatherly  interest  in  her. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind,'  she  answered  brightly ;  *  I  am  very  happy. 
Every  one  is  so  kind  :  Mis.  Charleton — and  Mr.  St.  Quintin.' 

*  The  poet  ?   I  must  read  his  book  before  I  can  judge  him  fairly.' 

*  He  is  the  cleverest  man  I  ever  met,'  she  said,  with  a  tender 
pride  that  must  have  bewitched  Aubrey  St.  Quintin  could  he 
have  heard  her ;  *  and  his  poems  are  lovely.  I  have  got  them — 
I  will  lend  them  to  you  if  you  like.' 

Altogether,  by  the  end  of  the  evening  we  had  become  excellent 
friends.  It  will  interest  me,  whilst  I  am  here,  to  watch  the  progress 
these  young  people  make  in  their  courtship.  If  I  can  trust  my  eyes, 
they  are  already  engaged  duh  rosa,  and  think  each  other  perfection. 

Malcolm  Frazevj  Esq.^  to  Miss  Frazer. 

September  5. 

So  you  are  interested  in  my  character  sketches,  are  you  ? 
But,  indiscreet  Mabel,  you  have  nearly  forfeited  all  confidences  by 
your  vile  insinuations  concerning  *  lovely  young  widows'  and 
*  the  vanity  inherent  in  soft-hearted  old  bachelors.'  Never  jump 
to  hasty  conclusions,  for  you  may  overleap  facts  and  alight  on  the 
unreliable  soil  of  fancy,  as  in  this  case.  Know,  inquisitive  little 
sister,  that  I  am  impervious  to  all  the  poisoned  shafts  that  ever 
were  loosed  upon  man  by  woman.  I  have  found  my  mistress,  and 
no  time  can  be  called  lost  that  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  her.  You  will 
argue  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  chase  what  can  never  be  over- 
taken, and  that  knowledge  for  ever  flees  those  that  pursue  her. 
True,  0  sapient  one!  But  you  overlook  the  roses  that  are 
gathered  as  we  follow  in  her  fleeting  footsteps,  and  no  arguments  from 
your  impatient  pen  will  ever  make  me  swerve  from  my  allegiance. 

I  am  invulnerable  to  the  siren's  charm ;  but  not  so,  I 
imagine,  the  poet*.  Instead  of  looking  in  the  face  of  his  little 
girl-love,  he  gazes  with  the  unabashed  effrontery  of  adoring 
youth  at  the  brilliant  beauty  of  our  fine  lady,  Mrs.  Charleton.     If 
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she  guesjses  what  is  goiug  on,  it  is  unkind  of  her  not  to  spare  him. 
But  I  believe  the  admiration  is  partly  mutual,  and  that  oar  flash- 
ing ruby  does  not  disdain  the  worship  of  so  interesting  a  subject 
as  Aubrey  St.  Quintin. 

And  what  of  Cinderella  ? 

Good  little  Cinderella — why,  she  is  innocence  itself — goes 
into  rapturous  praises  of  Mrs,  Charleton  to  the  poet,  into  raptoroas 
praises  of  the  poet  to  Mrs.  Charleton. 

You  will  wonder  what  place  I  can  find  in  this  trio?  I 
confess  that  I  am  like  a  dusty  old  folio  among  elegant  modem 
Sditions  de  luxe^  and  that  I  serve  the  purpose  of  mere  utility.  I 
make  the  fourth  wheel  to  the  coach,  and  prevent  that  inconvenient 
number  which  is  said  to  be  mere  trumpery.  I  made  a  remark  to 
this  efiect  the  other  day,  and  feel  morally  certain  that  Dulcie,  in 
whom  I  take  such  a  fatherly  interest,  had  the  want  of  feeling  to 
murmur  *  frumpery ' — ^which  was  not  nice  of  her,  when  I  come 
chiefly  for  her  sake. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  sorry  for  her,  and 
try  to  occupy  her  attention,  that  she  should  not  think  herself 
neglected  when  Aubrey  worships  at  Beauty's  shrine.  Not  that 
she  has  any  jealous  qualms  yet. 

Probably,  he  himself  has  no  idea  that  he  is  in  the  least 
degree  swerving  from  his  afiection  for  her ;  and  as  for  disappoint- 
ing her  .  .  .  bah !  I  should  have  to  shake  him.  The  little  girl 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  her  captivating  friend — patroness — whichever 
position  it  is  she  occupies. 

I  like  Dulcie  because  she  is  so  simple  and  honest  in  her  love 
for  these  other  two.  When  she  gave  me  the  volume  of  *  Songs 
and  Ballads '  by  Aubrey  St.  Quintin,  she  looked  as  proudly  at  the 
little  book  as  a  mother  at  her  first-born. 

*  Isn't  he  clever  ?  '  she  said,  lifting  up  her  eager,  shy  eyes  to 
read  my  answer  in  my  face,  when  I  returned  it.  *  It  is  not  every 
one  who  could  write  like  that.' 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  sincerely  that  I  considered  the 
poems  above  the  average,  and  that  the  poet,  though  not  destined 
to  be  a  Milton  (of  course  I  omitted  the  last  parenthetical  comment 
in  speaking  to  Dulcie),  had  a  good  deal  of  fancy  and  sentiment. 

*  No  wonder  he  wrote  well,  with  such  a  subject,'  I  could  not 
help  adding — it  is  the  especial  privilege  of  elderly  bachelors  to 
make  speeches  like  this  to  nice  little  girls,  and  I  did  not  mean  it 
as  flattery. 

By  this  time  Dulcie  and  I  have  assumed  a  kind  of  fatherly 
and  daughterly  relationship  to  each  other,  and  it  seems  to  be  9 
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pleasure  to  her  to  come  to  me  with  little  semi-confidences,  or  to  beg 
for  my  opinion  and  advice  on  the  tiny  interests  of  her  life.  She 
blushed  a  little  at  my  remark,  and  looked  conscious — then  said, 
with  childlike  ingenuity : 

*  We  did  not  know  each  other  then.' 

*  So  you  are  not  old  friends.  How  long  have  you  known  each 
other?' 

*  Oh,  I  remember.  I  came  here  the  end  of  July,  and  I  met 
him  for  the  first  time  on  a  Sunday — just  three  weeks  and  two 
dajs  ago,  coming  home  from  church.  •  .  I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
is  very  wrong  of  me  to  come  and  interrupt  you  with  my  silly  talk 
when  you  are  busy.' 

I  was  reading  on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  had  joined  me. 
The  other  two  were  at  a  little  distance  .  .  .  shrimping. 

'  I,  like  you,  am  on  a  holiday,'  I  answered.  *  My  book  can 
keep,  and  I  would  rather  hear  about  yourself.  Are  you  quite 
alone  in  the  world.  Miss  Dulcie  ? ' 

*  Yes,  now.  I  am  only  nineteen,'  she  said,  stroking  out  a 
crease  in  the  dingy  brown  frock.  And  I  have  no  home,  no 
friends — no  one  but  myself  to  work  for.' 

She  did  not  speak  complainingly,  but  in  a  dull  matter-of-fact 
way  that  touched  me.  I  can  see  what  she  wants,  well  enough, 
poor  forlorn  little  creature.  I  suppose  Aubrey  St.  Quintin  will 
give  it  to  her ;  anyhow  he  ought  to.  If  not,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  I  should  almost  like  to  adopt  her  as  my  daughter  and 
see  what  /  can  do  to  bring  some  colour  into  her  cheeks,  and  merri- 
ment into  her  eyes,  by  giving  her  new  frocks  and  feminine  trifles. 
Pshaw !  what  can  this  be  but  my  dotage  coming  on  ?  Never- 
theless, when  she  left  me,  I  laid  aside  my  book  and  spectacles, 
and  calculated  that  if  I  had  married  at  twenty,  and  become  a 
father  at  twenty-one,  I  might  have  a  little  girl  just  Dulcie's  age. 
Still,  I  am  glad  I  have  not.  How  she  would  disturb  the  clear- 
ness  of  my  thoughts  when  I  am  engaged  in  some  abstruse  calcula- 
tion, and  how  all  my  bachelor  comforts  would  be  destroyed !  .  .  . 
I  sui)pose  it  is  thinking  of  you,  Mabel,  that  makes  me  so  prosy, 
so  I  warn  you  that  this  is  the  last  letter  you  receive  from  me  for 
a  long  time.  Perhaps,  if  the  fortunes  of  Dulcie  and  Aubrey 
become  at  all  complicated  I  shall  commit  the  folly  of  inscribing 
them  in  my  diary  for  your  future  edification.  Marry  her  he  must; 
wretched  fellow  to  hesitate !  even  if  I  have  to  play  go-between  to 
bring  him  to  the  point.    I  cannot  have  my  Dulcie  made  unhappy. 
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Malcolm  Frazei^s  ^ Folly ^ — hia  ^Diurnal*  Book. 

September  8. 

I  know,  now,  why  I  Lave  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Dulcie.  It  is 
because  she  reminds  me  of  the  little  girl  who  gave  me  a  lock  of 
soft  brown  hair  (I  have  it  still,  somewhere  or  other)  when  I  first 
went  to  Oxford.  She  had  eyes  like  Dulcie,  and  I  think  I  kissed 
her  that  day  when  she  gave  me  the  hair.  In  fact  I  know  I  did. 
How  well  I  remember  it — a  brook  studded  with  yellow  marig^olds, 
and  weeping  willows  growing  on  the  margin.  No  one  could  see 
us  under  the  willows,  so  I  kissed  her,  and  said  I  should  never 
forget  her,  and  she  whispered,  *  Oh,  come  back  soon  from  Oxford, 
Malcolm.'  Perhaps  I  used  to  think  I  was  in  love  with  her.  But 
I  was  only  nineteen,  and  at  that  time  thought  more  of  taking 
honours  than  of  matrimony.  And  when  I  came  back  the  little 
girl  was  gone.  Not  very  far — only  as  far  as  the  churchyard. 
Poor  little  girl ;  and  I  have  a  lock  of  her  hair  still. 

I  will  not  say  that  that  is  why  I  never  married.  But  I  used  to 
think  I  would  wait  until  I  found  another  little  girl  just  like  that 
one,  and  somehow  I  never  "found  one  until  I  met  Dulcie — ^and,  of 
coiurse,  now,  it  is  too  late.     He  is  a  lucky  fellow,  that  poet  of  hers. 

To-day  I  met  Dulcie  coming  back  from  the  Faiingdons  alone. 
Every  other  day  Aubrey  has  fetched  her  home,  but  to-day  Mrs. 
Charleton  invited  him  to  go  out  sea-fishing  with  her,  and,  as  he 
told  Dulcie,  *  he  did  not  know  how  to  refuse.' 

You  see  they  are  not  engaged,  so  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  he  should  dance  attendance  on  Dulcie.  But  there  are  tacit 
understandings  that  are  as  binding  as  promises,  and  I  can  guess 
what  he  is  feeling.  He  is  a  nice  boy,  and  I  don't  think  he  would 
like  to  act  dishonourably  or  unkindly  to  any  one.  But  what 
chance  is  there  for  a  young  man  when  a  beautiful  woman  falls  in 
love  with  him  ?     He  is  bound  to  give  in  sooner  or  later. 

Dulcie  still  worships  her  friend  Ruby,  and  trusts  her  poet. 
But  sometimes  her  eyes  are  rather  doleful,  and  I  catch  her  watch- 
ing Aubrey  wistfully,  as  if  all  was  not  quite  right.  She  and  I  are 
better  friends  than  ever,  and  she  has  as  good  as  confided  in  me 
about  herself  and  Aubrey. 

Yesterday  she  said,  *If  only  I  had  a  father  like  you,  who 
could  advise  me  how  to  act.  I  am  so  ignorant.  Sometimes 
everything  seems  a  puzzle.' 

So  I  told  her  she  might  treat  me  as  her  father,  and  that  I 
wished  she  was  my  daughter.     So  I  do. 

When  I  met  her  to-day  we  chose  a  sunny  spot  on  the  clifi", 
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and  sat  there ;  I  with  a  book  from  which  I  was  taking  notes  for  a 
lecture  I  am  to  give  on  my  return  to  London,  she  with  a  well- 
thumbed,  ink-stained  school  lexicon,  over  which  she  had  spent 
many  slow  hours  drumming  its  contents  into  stubborn  little  heads. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  small  sailing-boat  out  at  sea,  where  the 
widow  and  the  poet  were  pretending  to  fish. 

*  Is  this  what  you  are  teaching  them  ? '  I  asked,  pointing  to 
her  book ;  *  I  suppose  you  know  every  word  by  heart.' 

*  Oh  yes.  I  am  sick  of  it,'  she  said,  pushing  it  impatiently  from 
her.   *  Sometimes  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired  of  it  all.  I  cannot  help  it.' 

*  Poor  child,'  I  said,  and  could  not  resist  laying  my  hand  over 
her  little  shabbily-gloved  one. 

*  It  is  diflferent  for  us  women,'  she  went  on.  *  A  man  has  so 
many  things  to  hope  for — fame,  or  success  of  some  sort.  But  we 
can  do  nothing.  We  have  only  to  go  on  with  the  same  dull  work 
day  after  day,  day  after  day,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  all 
one's  life  long.     It  is  dreadful  always  to  be  alone.' 

*  I  have  always  been  alone  too.  Now  that  I  am  old  and  grizzly  I 
am  used  to  it,  and  am  as  happy  as  a  grig.     Perhaps  you  will  be  too.' 

*  Ah,  yes — ^perhaps — when  I  am  old,'  she  answered,  making  me 
feel  at  least  double  my  proper  age.  *  Besides,  you  are  very  clever, 
and  a  man.  It  must  be  nice  for  you  because  you  are  learned,  and 
people  come  for  miles  to  hear  you  speak,  and  you  have  written 
books.' 

*  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  young  and  have  your  life  before 
you.  You  will  marry  and  be  very  happy.  Take  the  advice  of 
an  old  bachelor,  and  don't  worry  your  little  head  over  present 
troubles.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  being  young.  Besides,  don't 
tell  me  you  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to.' 

As  I  said  the  last  words  I  glanced  towards  the  fishing-boat, 
and  she  blushed  and  smiled. 

*  But  then,  I  am  so  stupid,  so  dull  and  uninteresting,'  she 
whispered.     *  And  when  people  are  very  clever ' 

*  When  "  people  "  are  very  clever  they  see  true  worth  in  any 
guise,'  I  interrupted ;  *  I  am  sure  you  don't  need  to  be  told  that 
by  me.' 

*  No,'  she  said ;  then,  irrelevantly,  though  I  could  follow  her  train 
of  thought,  *  he  is  so  good,' she  added  softly.     *  Too  good  for  me.' 

*  He  does  not  think  so.' 

*  It  ought  to  be  some  one  brilliant  and  clever,  like  Mrs. 
Charleton,'  she  said.  *  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  fall  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight ;  I  know  I  should.' 

<But  men  do  not  always  care  for  "  brilliant  and  clever"  women,' 
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I  answered.  '  All  the  women  I  have  moat  liked  and  respected 
have  been  gentle  creatures  who  find  their  life  work  in  loving ; 
women  like  you,  Miss  Dulcie/ 

*  Were  you  ever  .  .  •  *  she  began  quickly,  then  checked  herself. 

*  Was  I  ever  in  love  ?  Scores  of  times,  after  a  fashion.  Beallj 
in  love — never.  When  I  was  nineteen  I  was  nearest  to  it ;  boys  will 
be  like  that,  you  know.     But  we  never  met  again, — so  here  I  am.' 

*  Did  she  die  ? '  asked  Dulcie,  with  sympathetic  eyes.  *  Yes? 
Oh,  I  am  so  sorry.' 

*  Bemember,  I  was  not  in  love,'  I  hastened  to  explain,  won- 
dering why  I  had  raked  up  that  old  story  for  Dulcie's  ears ;  *  only 
on  the  verge  of  it.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  understand,'  she  said. 

So  she  did,  of  course.  These  young  people  always  do  under- 
stand anything  to  do  with  love.  You  have  only  to  tell  them  the 
first  word  and  they  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 

I  see  a  good  deal  now  of  Dulcie.  She  is  by  no  means  so  stupid 
as  she  imagines.  She  has  read  a  good  deal,  and  thinks  over  what 
she  has  read,  which  is  the  true  way  of  acquiring  knowledge.  We 
were  talking  the  other  day  about  art,  and  so  fell  into  a  discussion  of 
what  is  vaguely  called  *  the  Beautiful,'  and  since  then  Dulcie  has 
been  going  through  parts  of  Plato's  Dialogues  with  me.  She  is 
an  intelligent  pupil,  and  we  both  enjoy  the  lessons.  I  suppose  I 
am  wasting  my  time ;  but  when  one  meets  a  dear  little  fellow- 
mortal,  whose  pleasures  in  life  are  few  and  far  between,  what  can 
one  do  but  try  and  add  to  their  number  ? 

Decidedly  I  cannot  leave  Saltlinn  before  the  play  is  played 
out.  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  myself  have  become  an 
actor  in  it,  taking  the  part  of  general  confidant,  benefactor,  and 
peacemaker,  while  Mrs.  Charleton,  as  I  prophesied,  has  become 
prima  donna  in  the  place  of  Dulcie. 

September  12. 

Every  evening  we  meet — a  partiee  carrS^  as  Mrs.  Charleton 
calls  it — in  the  widow's  sitting-room.  Sometimes  we  talk  on  the 
balcony,  or  play  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist  (this  last  amusement 
being  got  up  especially  for  me,  I  believe),  but  oftenest  Mrs. 
Charleton  sings  to  us,  whilst  I  smoke  my  pipe  and  try  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Dulcie  and  Aubrey's  sottovoce  conversation.  Now  and 
then  Aubrey  cannot  tear  himself  from  the  piano,  on  which, 
occasions  I  have  to  take  possession  of  Dulcie,  and  try  to  prevent 
her  from  looking  towards  her  lover.  It  is  just  as  well  she  should 
not  notice  certain  glances  that  pass  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Charleton.     But   though   *love  is  blind'  they  say,  love  is  very 
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keen-sighted  when  it  is  stirred  by  jealousy,  and  I  am  afraid  Dulcie 
notices  something.  Once  or  twice  she  has  answered  me  quite 
crossly  when  I  endeavour  to  distract  her  atteution.  I  suppose  she 
thinks  me  a  prosy  old  bore. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  shabbiness  of  Dulcie*s  frock  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  my  own  costume.  Bachelors  fall  into 
very  slipshod  habits,  and  my  coal  has  grown  as  shiny  as  ebony,  whilst 
it  also  occurs  to  me — looking  at  Aubrey  St.  Quintin's  irreproachable 
neatness — that  my  shirts  are  relics  of  a  bygone  generation. 

Yesterday  evening  Mrs.  Charleton  positively  sang  the  poet  away 
from  Dulcie  when  ho  was  sitting  by  her  near  tlie  balcony  window. 
As  Dulcie  uttered  her  little  confidences  to  him  I  saw  Aubrey's 
passionate  eyes  fixing  more  and  more  intently  on  the  singer's  face. 
She  was  in  great  beauty,  and  sparkling  with  vivacity  and  gracious- 
ness.  He  tried  to  fight  against  the  attraction,  poor  boy, — I  could 
see  that, — and  was  torn  first  this  way,  then  that;  his  honour 
bidding  him  stay  by  Dulcie,  love  calling  him  to  Mrs.  Charleton.  Of 
course  love  won  the  day — when  does  it  not  ? — and  presently  he  rose 
impatiently,  leant  his  elbows  on  the  piano,  and  sighed  half  angrily. 
She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled . . .  God  help  him  now,  and  Dulcie ! 

What  miseries  these  young  folks  go  through  in  their  love 
afiairs.  It  is  all  *  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  and  some  day  they 
will  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  bygone  frenzies.  But  they  arb 
bitter  whilst  they  last,  and  I  am  so  soft-hearted  and  foolish  that 
I  pity  them,  and  would  give  my  right  hand  to  help  them. 

When  Aubrey  and  Mrs.  Charleton  looked  thus  at  each  other, 
tearing  out  each  other's  secret  by  the  very  strength  of  their  love 
glances,  I  went  closer  to  Dulcie,  and  began  to  fear  that  Cin- 
derellats  prince  was  going  to  prove  a  defaulter  after  all. 

Poor  Dulcie ;  she  looked  very  forlorn  and  deserted,  and  tears 
were  dropping  quietly  on  to  her  folded  hands.  It  was  no  use  my 
saying  anything,  so  I  only  made  some  trivial  remark  about  the 
moon,  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  as  a  sort  of  vague  en- 
couragement. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  and  gave  me  a  sad  kind  of  smile  which 
I  cannot  forget. 

I  think  I  must  warn  that  boy  of  what  he  is  doing,  lest  he  break 
^  the  girl's  heart  for  the  sake  of  what  is  only  glamour.  Nonsense ! 
As  if  hearts  ever  broke  in  this  prosaic  age.  Still  they  may  get 
bruised,  and  bruises  take  the  bloom  off  hearts  as  much  as  off  the 
f  ipeness  of  a  peach  or  grape. 

Ah,  here  he  comes,  looking  as  if  he  has  a  confession  to  make, 
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or  wished  to  ask  for  advice  which  I  know  he  will  not  follow  if  I 
give  it  to  him. 

He  says  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  a  vile  beast,  a  weak-minded  ass, 
and  various  other  unpleasant  things  too  numerous  to  be  recalled. 

I  let  him  abuse  himself  until  he  was  tired  and  paused  to  be 
contradicted.  Finding  that  no  contradiction  was  forthcoming, 
he  sobered  down,  and  explained  his  troubles. 

In  the  first  place,  he  Aos  been  in  love  with  Dulcie ;  now  he  w 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Charleton. 

*  I  daresay  she  is  making  a  fool  of  me,'  he  said ;  *  I  can't  help 
it — there  is  no  one  like  her.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  I  have  never 
spoken  of  marriage  to  Dulcie,  but  you  know  the  sort  of  position  we 
are  in.  I  feel  as  much  bound  as  if  we  had  been  engaged  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world,  and  I  don't  want  to  hurt  her.  She  is  so 
lonely  and  desolate — any  one  ought  to  be  proud  to  make  her  a 
bit  happier.  On  my  honour,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  almost  in 
love  with  her  too !  and  yet — no  !  there  is  no  one  like  the  oth^ — 
there  never  can  be  any  one  like  her  to  me.' 

*  Then  there  is  not  much  for  me  to  say,'  I  answered.  *  Only 
don't  keep  the  child  in  suspense.  This  is  hardly  .an  ordinary  case. 
Her  helplessness  and  loneliness  entitle  her  to  a  double  share  of 
tender  consideration.  But  I  do  not  advise  you  either  way. 
Heaven  defend  me  from  meddling  with  other  people's  love  affairs ! 
Having  kept  out  of  them  myself,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  an 
authority  ? ' 

The  poet  heaved  a  sigh  like  an  earthquake,  and  he  spoke  no 
more  to  Mrs.  Charleton  that  day,  which  caused  gloom  in  one 
quarter.  If  she  loves  him  (as  I  believe  she  does)  there  is  no  hope 
for  him,  and  Dulcie  will  be  a  governess  till  the  end  of  her  days. 

What  can  I  do  to  help  her  ?  Buy  her  a  new  bonnet^  or 
gewgaw  of  some  sort  ?  They  say  women  are  easily  comforted  by 
trifles,  and  I  know  Dulcie  has  a  weakness  for  pretty  things.  How 
her  eyes  gleam  when  Mrs.  Charleton  gives  her  a  ribbon,  or  a  pair 
of  gloves,  or  any  little  vanity  that  she  thinks  wiU  please  the  child. 
Mrs.  Charleton  is  kind  to  her  after  a  patronising  fashion,  and 
Dulcie  dances  attendance  on  her  like  a  devoted  little  spaniel, 
running  messages  for  her,  and  making  herself  useful  in  every 
possible  manner. 

September  15. 
We  have  hadquite  an  excitement  here  to-day,  an  incident  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  third  act  of  a  drama,  and  I  fear  the 
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cZ^nouement  of  our  little  play  is  close  at  hand.  I  say  *  fear ' 
because  it  has  been  an  interest  to  me  here,  and  relieved  the 
monotony  of  a  somewhat  lonely  existence.  I  am  fond  of  all  the 
dramdtis  personcey  and  they,  I  think,  of  me.  But  they  have 
played  havoc  with  my  work,  and,  siren-like,  reduced  me  to  a  state 
of  indolence  positively  distressing  in  a  respectable  philosopher  of 
my  age  and  experience. 

This  afternoon  I  went  out  with  my  book  tucked  under  my 
arm,  intending  to  read  on  the  beach.  Had  I  been  strong-minded 
I  should  have  stayed  indoors,  safe  from  all  possible  interruption  ; 
but  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window  whence  I  could  see  the 
foamy  sea  enticing  me  out,  and  I  succumbed  like  any  schoolboy. 
Then  I  met  Dulcie  *  wandering  disconsolate '  by  the  *  sad  sea-waves,' 
like  CEnone  mourning  that  scamp  Paris ;  and  what  could  I  do  but 
attempt  to  restore  a  few  smiles  to  her  poor  little  face  ? 

*  Where  are  the  others  ? '  I  asked  ;  *  not  boating  on  such  a 
rough  day  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Mrs.  Gharleton  loves  a  stormy  sea,  so  they  went.  I 
am  such  a  bad  sailor  that  it  was  no  use  my  going ;  I  should  only 
have  been  in  their  way/  It  was  no  use  contradicting  so  self- 
evident  a  truisni^  so  I  contented  myself  with  saying  that  I  was 
glad  for  my  own  sake  that  she  had  not  gone. 

*  I  have  only  got  three  more  days,'  she  said;  *  then  back  to  my 
London  pupils.  I  must  not  grumble,  for  I  have  had  a  long  holiday 
and  it  has  been  very  pleasant.  Yet  sometimes,' and  her  eyes  went 
out  to  sea,  where  a  little  boat  was  tossing  on  the  waves  in  a  way 
that  made  me  feel  quite  unwell  even  to  look  at,  ^  sometimes  I  half 
wish  I  had  never  come.    It  makes  it  so  much  harder  to  go  back.' 

*You  poor  little  thing,'  I  exclaimed  quite  indignantly ;  <you 
shan't  go  back  to  your  drudgery. 

<  Who  can  prevent  it  ? '  she  said,  shaking  her  head  and  smiling 
at  me. 

*  Who  ? '  I  cried,  unthinkingly ;  *  the  poet ! ' 

*  Oh,  don't,'  she  whispered,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
That  is  all  over.' 

*You  must  not  think  that;  I  don't  believe  it.  Is  it  that 
widow,  my  dear  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  her.  It  is  a  little  glamour, 
and  his  heart  is  yours  all  the  time ;  you  see  if  it  is  not.  Come, 
don't  fret  about  it.' 

*  They  are  so  well  suited.  I  don't  blame  either  of  them,'  she 
said,  looking  straight  at  me  with  her  brave  blue  eyes  ;  *  and  if  it 
is  so,  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  in  their  way.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
me ;  I  ought  never  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.' 
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*  It  would  hurt  you,*  I  said  soothingly,  *  and  I  will  let  nothing 
hurt  you.  It  will  all  come  right  if  you  are  patient.  You  love  him, 
and  I  believe  in  true  love  getting  the  best  of  everything.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  not  only  that,'  cried  the  poor  little  girl,  bursting  into 
tears.  '  It  is  that  I  have  no  one  to  love  me,  and  I  am  so  lonely,  so 
terribly  lonely.* 

I  let  her  have  her  cry  out,  and  pretended  to  read.  I  am  in 
such  a  rage  with  Aubrey,  that  I  should  like  to  shake  him  out  of 
his  clothes  and  duck  him  in  the  sea.  How  dare  he  play  with 
Dulcie's  heart  in  this  cruel  way  ? 

When  I  looked  up  again,  I  saw  the  boat  coming  to  land  just  in 
front  of  us. 

*  I  don't  see  how  they  can  land  here  in  these  horrid  big  waves,* 
said  Dulcie,  who  had  dried  her  eyes  by  this  time.  *  I  am  sure  they 
will  go  over.  Oh,  look,  Mr.  Frazer !  Isn't  it  dangerous  ?  Do  teU 
them  to  go  back.' 

But  my  caution  came  too  late.  For,  as  I  called  to  Aubrey  to 
take  care  what  he  was  about,  a  wave  caught  the  boat  broadside, 
and  hurled  it  towards  land,  precipitating  Mrs.  Charleton  and 
Aubrey  into  the  water. 

There  was  no  danger,  but  the  sudden  wetting;  was  enough  to 
frighten  a  woman  into  hysterics  or  a  fainting  fit,  and  as  I  rushed 
to  their  assistance  I  prepared  myself  for  a  scene,  having  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  female  presence  of  mind. 

Dulcie  had  not  even  cried  out,  but  she  flew  before  me,  up  to  her 
knees  in  the  water,  holding  out  her  loving  little  hands  to  her  lover. 

But  he  did  not  notice  her.  He  was  carrying  Mrs.  Charleton 
in  his  arms,  and  looking  passionately  into  her  white  face. 

<  What  is  the  matter  ? '  I  asked,  as  he  laid  her  on  the  sand. 
*  Fainted?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  thoroughly  frightened ;  *  I  never  saw 
any  one  faint.' 

Probably  she  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head  and  was  stunned ; 
I  expected  nothing  worse.  But  to  the  two  young  ones  who  had 
never  before  seen  the  deathly  aspect  of  unconsciousness,  there  was 
something  terrible  in  her  cold,  silent  stillness. 

Dulcie  knelt  by  her,  rubbing  her  hands,  and  Aubrey  stood  by, 
gazing  miserably  on  the  beautiful,  quiet  face,  with  its  closed  eyes, 
and  long  lashes  lying  black  on  the  soft,  white  cheeks. 

*  My  darling !  I  have  killed  her,'  he  murmured  wildly ;  *  my 
darling.' 

Dulcie  sprang  up,  leaving  go  of  the  hands  she  had  been  chafing. 
<  Killed !  nonsense,'  she  said,  with  a  hard  mirthless  laugh.     *  It  is 
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only  a  faint,  I  will  run  and  get  some  brandy,  and  order  her  bed 
to  be  got  ready.' 

*  Yes,  do  that ;  she  will  be  all  right  directly,'  I  said.  *  You  are 
right,  Dulcie.    Bun  on,  and  I  will  carry  her  home.' 

Our  conjectures  were  correct.  Mrs.  Charleton  presently  came 
to,  and  declared  herself  none  the  worse  for  the  accident,  except 
for  a  bad  headache. 

The  only  person  who  had  come  off  badly  was  Dulcie,  who  roamed 
about  the  beach  all  the  evening,  looking  very  dull  and  lonely. 

I  guessed  that  she  was  repeating  over  and  over  to  herself  the 
endearments  her  lover  had  used  for  Mrs.  Charleton. 

•  ••••*• 
Aubrey  has  been  talking  to  me  for  at  least  two  hours,  and 

would  be  talking  still  if  I  had  not  sent  him  to  bed.  He  is  in  a 
regular  lover's  ^  Inferno,'  and  does  not  know  what  he  means  or 
wants,  or  anything  else,  except  that  he  is  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Charleton,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  in  love  with  Dulcie. 

*  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  he  kept  on  repeating ;  *  I  won't  be  dis- 
honourable if  I  can  help  it.  She — ^Mrs.  Charleton  I  mean — says  I 
ought  to  propose  to  Dulcie.  So  I  will.  But  I  don't  suppose  she 
cares  for  me  any  longer.  How  can  she  ?  If  she  does  have  me  I'll 
be  good  to  her,  on  my  honour  I  will.  I  am  not  such  a  selfish  devil 
as  to  go  and  wreck  her  life  because  I  made  a  mistake  myself.' 

*  All  right ;  then  for  goodness'  sake  do  propose  to  her,  and  don't 
make  a  fuss  over  it,'  I  said  rather  irritably,  for  I  was  getting 
sleepy,  and  felt  cross  with  the  fellow,  for  Dulcie's  sake.  *  If  she 
does  have  you,  you  are  a  lucky  dog,  and  you  have  my  congratula- 
tions.    Don't  make  a  martyr  of  yourself.' 

*  Not  I ;  at  least  not  to  her.  She  is  a  duck,'  he  said,  and  I 
think  he  meant  it. 

Who  would  not  call  Dulcie  a  duck  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

September  16 :  Morning. 

The  poet  has  done  it ;  proposed,  I  mean  ;  and  has  just  come 
to  tell  me  of  it.  But  she  has  snubbed  him,  and  given  a  most 
decided  *  No.'  Brave,  true,  unselfish  little  Dulcie !  As  if  I  did  not 
know  what  it  hafl  cost  you. 

Yet  I  believe  there  is  a  little  element  of  contempt  for  the  poet 
in  her  straightforward  heart.  I  hope  so.  It  will  help  her  to  get 
over  it  the  quicker,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  she  would  soon 
have  been  disillusionised  if  she  had  married  Aubrey. 

Well !  it  is  over,  this  play  whioh  I  have  been  watching,-  or  rather 
acting  in. 
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To-morrow  Dulcie  goes  back  to  lessons,  and  detestable  little 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  make  her  grow  old  and  &ded  before  she 
is  thirty.    The  Fates  order  it  so,  and  none  may  alter  their  liecree. 

I  wish  I  could  help  her.  How  can  I  ?  If  she  had  married 
Aubrey  I  would  have  left  my  paltry  fortune  to  their  son  and  heir, 
and  so  have  done  her  good  in  that  way. 

What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  Would  it  insult  her  if  I  gave  her  a 
new  frock  and  hat,  I  wonder  ?  Surely  not,  coming  from  ^m  old 
boy  like  me.  Yet  that  won't  do  her  much  good.  Nothing  wfll 
help  her,  unless  I  adopt  her,  and  I  am  not  so  old  as  all  that. 
People  would  want  me  to  marry  her  next. 

Marry  Dulcie?  Well, why  not?  Would  she  have  me?  She 
says  what  she  wants  is  some  one  to  love  her,  and  I  can  promise  to 
do  that.  I  would  make  her  life  one  long  holiday,  and  give  her 
pretty  things  to  her  heart's  content. 

Forty  years  old ;  it  is  not  such  a  great  age  after  all.  Others 
have  waited  till  then,  why  not  I  ?  If  I  have  got  rusty  and  old- 
fashioned,  Dulcie  would  brush  me  up,  and  I  would  be  her  slave. 
No  fear  of  my  running  after  lovely  widows  and  naughty  sirens  with 
eyes  like  Mrs.  Charleton. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  like  the  poet,  with  his  eternal  *  WTiat 
shall  I  do?' 

I  know  what  I  will  do, — I  will  go  and  see  what  Dulcie  is  about ; 
if  she  is  very  unhappy  I  will  try  and  comfort  her — and  perhaps.  •  .  • 

September  16:  Erening. 

I  went  to  the  public  sitting-room  that  no  one  uses  in  the 
morning  but  Dulcie,  and  opened  the  door  quietly. 

There  she  was,  my  Uttle  girl,  standing  by  the  window  in  her 
shabby  brown  frock,  looking  so  lonely  that  my  heart  began  to 
ache  for  her. 

Her  child-face  was  downcast,  her  blue  eyes  hidden  by  the  long 
lashes  that  curled  on  the  soft-tinted  cheeks. 

When  I  came  in  she  looked  up  at  me  with  a  pitifril  little  smile  ; 
sad,  imploring,  deprecating,  shy,  all  at  once.  I  could  find  nothing 
to  say  to  comfort  her.  I  felt  tongue-tied,'  as  confused  as  any 
foolish  boy. 

So  we  stood  silently  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment; 
then  my  love  and  pity  overcame  me.  I  don't  care,  if  you  laugh 
at  me.  I  could  not  help  loving  and  pitying  Dulcie,  and  at  that 
moment  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do. 

*  Dulcie,'  I  said,  and  held  out  both  my  arms  towards  her. 
•  •••«.. 

K.   GARMABTHEfT. 
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Is  Climate  changing? 

AFTER  every  exceptional  Reason,  .or  even  after  any  unusually 
long  period  of  either  rainfall  or  drought,  the  remark  is  made 
generally  that  climates  are  changing,  and  at  once  a  plentiful  crop 
of  newspaper  letters,  springs  up.  The  change  is  invariably  for  the 
worse ;  no  one  ever  experienced  such  weather  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  &c.  &c« 

It  may,  therefore,  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  show  how 
little  is  really  known  of  the  alterations  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  earth,  about  which  people  talk  so  glibly.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  change?  of  climate  at  various  geological  epochs, 
but  of  those  which  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  within  historic 
times,  and  of  which  evidence  is  adduced.  The  carelessness  with 
which  assertions  as  to  the  conditions  of  climate  in  these  islands  a 
few  centuries  back  are  made  is  well  exemplified  by  the.  following 
statement  contained  in  a  Grerman  work  of  great  authority  on  forest 
meteorology.  The  author.  Professor  Ebermayer,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Forest  School  at  Aschaffenburg 
in  Bavaria,  says,  *  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the  great  woods, 
from  which  whole  districts  received  their  names,  have  disappeared, 
nevertheless  the  supply  of  water  ha^  not  diminished.'  With  re- 
ference to  this  w;e  can  safely  say  that  no  information  exists  as  to 
the  rainfall  of  these  islands  even  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
much  less  during  the  Soman  occupation,  when  the  district  about 
Manchester  was  dense  forest.  No  one,  therefore,  can  possibly 
know  if  the  rainfall  has  increased  or  fallen  off  within  the  last 
thousand  years. 

Such  a  statement  as  the  foregoing  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
another,  also  relating  to  Manchester,  the  district  we  have  just  cited. 
The  authors  of  a  work  ou  popular  meteorology,  a  work  *  couron- 
n^e '  by  a  foreign  academy  of  high  repute,  state,  ^  It  is  at  least 
admitted  that  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  since  the  multiplication 
of  factories,  hardly  a  day  passes  without  rain.' 

Now,  in  Manchester,  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
is  recorded  is  about  190,  a  figure  which  corresponds  closely  with 
thQse  for  many  other  parts  of  England  to  which  manufactures  have 
not  yet  penetrated,  and  where  factory  chimneys  are  unknown. 

All  such  po^tive  statements  break  down  when  submitted  to 
the. inexorable  test  of  numerical  records,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on.    Writers  are  far  too  prone  to  forget  that  meteorological  instru- 
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ments  were  not  invented  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  that  no  precise  statements  as  to  meteorological  condi- 
tions in  bygone  ages  can  ever  be  tested  statistically.  Indirect  evi- 
dence is  all  that  we  can  cite,  and  conclusions  derived  from  it  are 
always  more  or  less  doubtful. 

The  extraordinary  cold  of  the  month  of  May  last  year,  which 
was  noticed  throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  has  induced 
a  well-known  French  scientific  writer,  Capt.  F.  Zurcher  of  Toulon, 
the  joint  author  with  M.  Margolin  of  numerous  very  useful  works 
on  popular  science,  to  address  to  ^  La  Nature,'  in  August  last,  a 
communication  on  the  alleged  secular  variation  of  the  seasons. 
He  refers  to  a  theory  of  Jean  Rejmaud,  promulgated  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  which  is  based  on  the  supposed  existence  in 
the  earth,  considered  as  a  planet,  of  two  orders  of  seasons ;  one 
depending  on  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  to  that 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  other  on  the  excentricity  of  that  orbit 
itself.  He  applied  the  term  solstitial  to  the  former,  and  hdiaoal 
to  the  latter  order  of  phenomena. 

If  the  solstitial  summer  coincides  with  the  heliacal  winter  the 
seasons  should  be  remarkably  moderate,  the  winter  mild  and  the 
summer  cool ;  if  the  opposite  conditions  prevail,  and  the  heliacal 
and  solstitial  summers  coincide,  the  seasons  should  be  as  extreme 
as  possible. 

According  to  Beynaud's  calculations  the  year  a.d.  1122  was 
the  last  period  of  the  first-named  conjuncture,  and  consequently 
of  exceptionally  moderate  seasons.  As  regards  the  actual  facts  of 
the  weather  of  that  year,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  writing  in  his  well-known 
little  work,  *  Natural  Phenomena  and  Chronology  of  the  Seasons,' 
says  absolutely  nothing.  His  only  entry  to  that  date  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Saxon  Annals,  a  notice  of  an  earthquake  in  the  west  of 
England. 

In  Sir  W.  Wilde's  account  of  the  Census  of  Ireland,  1851,  which 
contains  a  chronicle  of  all  the  epidemics  of  that  country  from  the 
earliest  ages,  we  read  for  the  year  1122, — 

<  This  year  was  the  greatest  dearth  of  all  in  England ; '  <  and  in 
1 123  the  frost  killed  the  trees  in  England ;  fishes  in  ponds  killed ; 
great  plague  over  man  and  beast ;  terrible  was  the  famine  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  May  trees  scarce  budded.'  The  authority  Sir  W.  Wilde 
cites  is  Dr.  Short's  *  A  General  Chronological  History  of  the  Air, 
Seasons,  Meteors,  &c.,'  2  vols.,  London,  1749. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  such  evidence  as  we  can  procure  goes 
to  prove  that  1122  was  not  an  exceptionally  mild  year,  and  that 
the  winter  of  1 123  was  unusually  severe. 
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There  is  one  point  to  which  Beynaud  directed  special  attention, 
as  furnishing  incontestable  evidence  of  the  supposed  deterioration 
of  the  climate  of  the  earth  in  later  times.  This  is  the  alleged 
extension  of  arctic  ice  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
whole  of  this  reasoning  is  based  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
old  Icelandic  stories  as  to  the  discovery  of  Grreenland.  The  broad 
features  of  these  stories  are  that  ships  from  Iceland  sighted  a  fer- 
tile land  to  the  westward,  and  called  it  Greenland.  Now,  in  a  very 
interesting  article  in  the  ^Comhill'  for  1872,  entitled  ^Legends 
of  Old  America,'  we  find  that  Bafn,  in  his  ^  Antiquitates  Ameri- 
canae,'  quoting  from  one  of  these  old  MSS.,  states  that  a  ship  sail- 
ing up  Baffin's  Bay  sighted  land  to  the  westward.  Next  year  she 
sailed  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  followed  that  coast  until 
eventually  she  reached  a  place  where  the  men  landed,  and  found 
grapes  growing  wild  and  self-sown  corn.  It  is  thought  probable  by 
the  best  authorities  that  these  explorers  reached  the  St.  Ijawrence. 

Again,  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  states 
that  he  had  heard  from  King  Sweyn  the  Second  of  Denmark 
that  his  sailors  had  sailed  west  till  they  reached  a  land  where 
grapes  and  com  grew  wild. 

We  know  from  the  Orphic  fragments  relating  to  the  voyage  of 
*Argo,' which  are,  however,  attributed  to  Onomacritus,  but,  though 
forgeries,  date  many  centuries  before  Adam  of  Bremen,  that  ad- 
venturous explorers  did,  at  that  early  age,  reach  high  latitudes. 
Not  only  do  we  read  of  their  coming  to  regions  where  the  sun 
never  set,  and  at  other  seasons  never  rose — the  story  evidently 
conveying  that  they  had  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  doubtless  on 
the  coast  of  Norway — but  also  there  are  distinct  accounts  of  the 
ships  being  worked  along  the  coast  in  the  lanes  of  open  water 
between  the  ice  and  the  land. 

Now  we  come  to  something  more  tangible,  a  story  which  is 
told  in  the  Medddelsen  ovi  Qrbnland  (Communications  about 
Greenland).  In  the  tenth  century  one  Gunbiom,  an  Icelander, 
was  driven  by  a  gale  in  sight  of  Greenland,  and  brought  back 
news  of  its  existence.  Then,  about  a.d.  983,  Erik  the  Red  was 
sentenced  to  three  years'  banishment  for  murder  committed  in 
Iceland.  In  that  year  he  sailed,  and  for  three  summers  cruised 
along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  eventually  heading  an  expedition 
to  colonise  the  country.  The  colonists  were  subsequently  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  built  numerous  churches,  of  which  many  ruins 
remain  to  this  day. 

As  to  the  end  of  these  colonies,  none  of  which  exist  as  such 
at  the  present  time,  the  stories  vary,  one  account  states  that  they 
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died  of  the  Black  Death ;  another  sa;s  that  they  were  iw^sacred 
by  the  Skrselings,  the  legendary  cannibal  tribes  of  the. -interior; 
while  the  third  and  most  probable  story  attributes  their  end  to  a 
descent  of  North  Sea  freebooters. 

The  interest  about  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  thede  settle- 
ments were  said  to  be  in  East  Greenland,  in  a  fiord  called  Erik8« 
fiord,  and  this  East  Greenland  was  suf^osed  to  lie  opposite  Iceland, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Gape  Farewell,  If,  then,  this  idea  were  true, 
and  the  colonists  had  landed  on  that  coast,  it  would  be  sel&revident 
that  conditions  must  have  grown  materially  worse  since  th^  tenth 
century,  inasmuch  as  the  real  east  coast  of  Greenland,  opposite  Ice- 
land, is  admittedly  quite  inaccessible  by  water  at  the  present  time. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  that  all  the  ruins  which  have 
been  found  are  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Farewell,  Borneo  way  up 
Davis  Straits,  and  are  mostly  situated  in  Julianshaab  district,  to 
the  north  of  Lichtenau.  In  fact,  the  fiord  called  Igalikofiord  is 
supposed  to  be  Eriksfiord,  this  latter  name  being  unknown  in 
Greenland  at  present ;  and  it  has  even  been  attempted  to  identify 
some  ruins  of  the  head  of  that  fiord  as  Brattahlid,  Erik's  own 
settlement.  The  division  of  the  colony  into  East  and  West 
Greenland  is  misleading,  as  the  territories  might  with  better 
reason  be  called  North  and  South  Greenland,  both  lying  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  the  district  called  West  being  situated 
farther  up  Davis  Straits.  The  western  side  of  Greenland  is  quite 
accessible  every  season. 

No  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to  show  that  any  part  of  the 
true  east  coast  of  Greenland  was  ever  inhabited  by  any  but  Green- 
landers,  of  whose  huts  certainly  traces  are  to  be  found. 

So  much,  then,  for  evidence  of  intercourse  in  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  true  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

But  there  is  direct  evidence  that  the  ice-limit  between  Green- 
land and  Iceland  has  not  materially  changed  its  position  within 
recent,  at  least  within  the  last  one  hundred,  years.  In  the  years 
1786  and  1787  Capt.  Lowenorn  and  Lieut.  Egede  were  sent  on  an 
expedition  to  investigate  this  very  question  of  the  accessibility  of 
East  Greenland,  and  we  know  from  their  charts  that  the  edge  of 
the  ice  was,  if  anything,  rather  further  south  in  1787  than  it  was 
found  in  1869  by  Capt.  Hegemann  of  the  *  Hansa,'  who  drifted 
the  whole  way  along  it  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  or  in  1879  by 
Lieut.  Holm.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  this  idea  of  Beynaud's 
as  to  the  increase  of  Arctic  ice  as  not  deserving  of  much  thought. 

Another  idea  is  that,  as  we  know  that  formerly  wine  was  xnade 
in  England,  the  change  of  climate  must  be  the  principal  reason 
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that  this  manufacture  does  not  now  flourish.  There  are,  however, 
many  reasons  why  British  wine  does  not  command  a  market  at 
present.  At  the  best  it  must  have  been  sorry  stufif ;  of  late  years 
increased  trade  and  facilities  of  commercial  communication  have 
brought  more  generous  liquids  within  the  reach  of  the  consumer. 
We  still,  in  occasional  summers,  read  in  the  newspapers  letters 
saying  that  wine  has  been  made  from  grapes  ripened  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  that  any  one  liked  to 
drink  the  product. 

As  regards  the  actual  change  of  mean  temperature,  we  possess 
at  least  for  Vienna  and  Paris  records  extending  back  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  change  of  temperature  which  these  show  is  very 
slight  indeed,  not  extending  to  much  more  than  a  degree  or  so ; 
an  amoimt  which  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the 
actual  instruments  or  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  observations. 

As  regards  London  a  leeent  paper  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Eaton,  ^  On 
the  Mean  Temperature  of  Greenwich  from  1811  to  1856i,'contamB 
the  following  figures  for  four  eleven-year  periods : — 


'Period  Uean  tempentare 

1812-1822    .        .        .    48-96 
182a-1833    .        .        .    49-55 


Ftorlod  Mean  tonpeiatim 

1834-1844    .        ,        ,    48-84 
1845-1856    .        .        .    49-25 


Here  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  regular  decrease  of  temperature. 

Accordingly  we  must  consider  that  the  fact  of  any  serious 
deterioration  of  our  climate,  as  regards  the  mean  temperature,  is 
not  established.  It  may,  however,  be  alleged  that  the  change  does 
not  manifest  itself  in  a  lowering  of  the  mean  temperature,  but  in 
a  more  frequent  recurrence  of  exceptionally  cold  seasons. 

Now,  as  regards  this  point.  Dr.  W.  Koppen  of  Hamburg  has 
set  himself  to  ascertain  if  any  periodicity  is  discoverable  in  the 
recurrence  of  characteristic  weather.  He  selected  exceptionally 
severe  winters,  as  being  phenomena  certain  to  be  recorded,  owing 
to  the  widespread  severe  distress  which  their  occurrence  was  cer- 
tain to  entail.  The  final  outcome  of  his  papers  ^  On  Protracted 
Periods  of  Weather '  is  the  following : — 

'The  main  feature  of  the  entire  investigation  has  been  to 
prove  that  for  certain  intervals  strongly  marked  periodical 
influences  make  their  appearance  and  then  vanish  entirely,  at 
times  being  replaced  by  others  of  a  totally  different  character. 
No  law  has,  as  yet,  been  discovered  for  these  changes,  and  so  the 
outcome  of  the  inquiry  is,  on  the  whole,  negative.' 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  there  had  existed  any  general  tendency 
towards  a  lower  temperature,  indications  of  such  a  serious  change 
must  have  come  out  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Koppen's  research,  which 
extended  back  to  the  year  462  of  our  era. 
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As  regards  our  own  climate  here  in  London,  we  know  that 
severe  winters  have  certainly  not  been  experienced  more  frequently 
than  usual  of  late  years.  Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had 
three  severe  winters,  which  have  been  described  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society '  in  successive  papers  by  Mr.  W. 
Marriott  and  Mr.  Charles  Harding.  The  former  of  these  gentle- 
men gives  (vol.  vii.  p.  146)  a  table  showing  the  mean  temperature 
of  Jx)ndon  in  January  for  each  year  since  1774.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  temperature  of  that  month  in  1881  was  31*6°, 
and  that  the  only  years  in  which  the  January  mean  temperature 
had  been  below  the  freezing-point  were  six  in  number — 1879,31*9"'; 
1838,30-5**;  1814,28-5**;  1795,25-6*';  1780,30-2**;  and  1776,  28-6^ 
Here  at  least  there  is  no  evidence  of  progressive  deterioration  of 
climate,  and  January  may  be  said  to  be  a  fair  test  month  for  the 
quality  of  a  winter. 

Mr.  Harding  gives  (vol.  xii.  p.  235)  a  table  showing  the  total 
number  of  days  of  continuous  frost  at  Greenwich  during  the  whole 
winter  for  forty-two  years,  from  1845  to  1886.  In  the  winter  of 
1885-86  there  were  twenty-eight  such  days  (from  February  19  to 
March  18).  The  instances  of  intervals  exceeding. twenty  days  were 
—1879-80,  twenty-two  days ;  1878-79,  twenty-one  days;  1857-58, 
twenty-four  days ;  and  1854-55,  twenty-one  days.  Here,  again, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  progressive  increase  in  the  duration  of  frost. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  records  of  temperature  go  we  can  only 
conclude  that  M.  Beynaud's  thesis  is  not  proved,  and  that  any 
deterioration  of  our  climate  is  quite  inappreciable. 

Let  us  now  take  another  element.  As  regards  the  rain£EdI  it  is 
constantly  stated  that  infallible  periodicities  have  been  discovered^ 
but  the  more  carefully  the  records  are  studied  the  more  certainly 
are  all  such  statements  discredited. 

In  Symons's  ^  British  Bainfall '  for  1886  a  plate  will  be  found 
giving  the  average  fall  over  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  160 
years  from  1726  to  1886,  which  affords  atnple  material  for  testing 
any  of  these  theories. 

In  the  first  instance,  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1883,  it 
was  constantly  remarked  that  the  climate  of  England  had  become 
so  wet  that  it  was  useless  to  cultivate  cereals,  and  that  all  land 
should  be  laid  down  in  grass.  In  fact,  in  1883  we  had  the  last  of 
a  series  of  nine  successive  wet  years— of  years  in  which  the  fall  had 
been  above  the  average.  Such  a  series  of  wet  years  had  never 
before  been  experienced  during  the  entire  period  of  160  years 
shown  in  Mr.  Symons's  plate. 
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If,  however,  we  examine  the  record  we  see  that  during  the 
thirteen  years  1738-50,  conditions  the  exact  opposite  to  the 
foregoing  had  prevailed — the  fall  was  markedly  below  the  aver- 
age. Such  a  persistent  drought  as  this  has  never  been  since 
on  record.  The  drought  was  in  reality  more  prolonged  than  the 
above  statement  would  show,  for  if  we  except  the  single  year  1751, 
which  was  wet,  the  drought  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
1738  to  1762. 

We  can  easily  imagine  investigators  about  the  year  1760 
announcing  that  the  proverbial  dampness  of  the  British  climate 
had  disappeared,  and  for  ever !  Such  ideas  would,  however,  be 
rudely  upset  by  the  figure  for  the  year  1763,  which  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  average,  and  this  year  was  succeeded  five 
years  later  by  another  much  wetter  year. 

Such  a  period  of  drought  as  has  been  mentioned  has  never 
since  recurred.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  we  have  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  long-continued  drought  and  long-continued  wet  weather 
occurring  at  an  interval  of  about  140  years  from  each  other,  and 
each  set  in  without  the  slightest  apparent  indication  of  its  approach. 

Announcements  are  repeatedly  made  that  wet  years  follow 
each  other  at  intervals  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years.  As  regards 
the  twelve-year  period,  it  is  said  that  the  years  in  this  century  of 
which  the  numbers  are  multiples  of  twelve  are  wet.  This  statement 
is  supported  by  the  years  1824, 1836, 1848, 1860,  and  1872 ;  but  not 
by  the  years  1800, 1812,  and  1884.  Accordingly  the  rule  is  not  to 
be  trusted  implicitly.  In  the  last  century  it  failed  signally,  for  only 
two  of  the  series,  1728  and  1776,  were  wet ;  while  1740, 1752,  and 
1788  were  dry,  and  the  fall  for  1764  was  exactly  the  average  amount. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  ten-year  period.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  years  of  which  the  number  ends  in  four  are  dry.  This  is  ap- 
parently reasonably  correct  for  the  present  century,  for  1824  is  the 
only  wet  year  coming  under  the  category.  In  the  last  century  the 
rule  did  not  hold  quite  so  true,  for  the  years  1734,  1774,  and  1794 
were  all  wet. 

All  such  alleged  periodicities,  however,  throw  no  light  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles  is  decreasing  or 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  evidence  before  the  year 
1726,  with  which  Mr.  Symons's  carefully  compiled  diagram  com- 
mences. 

It  will  therefore  appear  that,  whether  we  look  to  temperature 
or  to  rainfall,  the  finding  on  the  whole  inquiry  as  to  whether 
clipiate  is  changing  or  not  is  most  decidedly  *  not  proven.' 

EoBERT  H,  Scott. 
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Uncle  Pierce. 

By  Charles  Blatherwick. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

*DANNINOS  ARE  DANGEROUS.' 

BY  way  of  passing  the  time  until  the  London  steamer  sailed^  I 
went  with  a  chance  acquaintance  to  a  concert  in  the  big 
opera  house. 

A  good-looking,  agreeable  fellow  was  this  Mons.  Marin; 
spoke  English  fluently,  smoked  remarkably  fragrant  cigarettes, 
and  was  there  at  Bordeaux,  he  told  me,  to  look  after  the  vintage. 

He  knew  the  town  well  and  took  an  eztraordinaiy  interest  in 
my  search  for  the  Harleighs. 

In  spite  of  his  civility  there  was  a  touch  of  the  Paul  Pry  about 
him,  and  so  palpably  did  he  pump  me  about  my  dash  from  Dres- 
den, and  the  rubbishing  bits  of  china  and  curios  I  had  picked  up 
on  my  way,  that  I  showed  him  a  little  bit  of  the  true  Briton's  cold 
shoulder. 

He  was  mighty  inquisitive  about  the  route  I  had  taken. 
Why  had  I  stopped  at  Neufchatel  and  then  hurried  on  so  quickly 
into  Italy  ?    What  could  I  want  with  such  a  pack  of  nicknackerie? 

All  this  made  me  fight  shy  of  him,  but  he  was  so  frdl  of  this 
concert  and  the  new  singer  that  I  promised  to  go  with  hinu 

A  poor  affair  it  was. 

I  was  lolling  back  in  my  chair  wondering  why  one  did  not  get 
better  music  in  such  a  splendid  house  when  the  first  notes  of  the 
new  singer  caught  my  ear.  A  common  enough  song.  What 
contralto  has  not  sung  Grluck's  *Che  faro '  ?  but  who  ever  sang  it 
as  this  one  was  singing  it  ?  The  utter  sadness  of  it !  The  wail 
of  the  *  Respondi ' ! 

I  kept  my  eyes  closed,  lest  a  vision  of  *  fair,  fet,  and  forty- 
three  '  should  disturb  the  impression,  when  the  song  ceased. 

I  looked  up,  nerving  myself  to  be  disillusionised,  when,  lo  and 
behold!  there  was  a  Spanish-looking  girl  calmly  receiving  the 
applause  with  all  the  self-possession  of  a  woman  twice  her  age. 

A  tall  girl,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  lustrous  eyes,  and  a 
high  forehead,  surmounted  with  an  abundance  of  jet-bljaqk  hair. 
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I  oould  not  take  my  eyes  ofif  her.  She  was  certainly  not  beautiful, 
but  courage  and  sorrow  were  so  plainly  writ  on  the  pale  face  that 
your  attiention  was  chained  at  once. 

I  was  impatient  till  she  sang  again,  and  then,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  my  neighbours,  I  fairly  jumped  out  of  my  seat. 

She,  was  singing  old  Maisie's  song  !  I  could  not  believe  my 
ears.  Iishook  myself  to  know  if  I  was  dreaming.  No — there  it 
was  word  for  word. 

Oh  Wahfy  W(dy  !  on  the  land, 

Oh  Wall/  on  the  sea, 
And  cursed  be  the  kinsman's  Juvnd 

TIkU  tore  my  love  from  me. 

The  rich  round  tones  and  slight  foreign  accent  gave  a 
terrible  pathos  to  the  doggerel  words.  I  was  dumbfoundered,  and 
stared  after  her  so  long  and  absently  when  she  left,  that  at  last 
Marin  (who  had  never  once  taken  his  eyes  ofif  me)  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  we  shuffled  out. 

*  Now;  you  know  why  I  wanted  you  to  go  to  this  concert,  Mr. 
Dent,'  he  said,  when  we  got  clear  of  the  house.  *  Miss  Danning  is 
singing  under  her  mother's  name,  "  Diaz."  But  it  would  be  best 
in  future  not  to  show  quite  so  much  public  interest  in  our  friends.' 

*  I  don't  happen  to  know  the  Dannings,'  I  said  coldly,  *  but  I 
know  tJae. song.' 

<  /  kijow  them,  Mr.  Dent.  They  are  my  best  friends.  I  have 
heard  thfe  song  before.  I  cautioned  her  not  to  sing  it.  It  is 
indiscreet—  dangerous.' 

*  I  don't  quite  see  that.' 

*Ah!  You  know  English  better  than  I.  What  does  it 
mean  ?•' 

^  It  means  nothing.     It  is  a  lament.' 

*  A  lament  means  something.  This  one  curses  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor.  The  Vaille  Vaille  is  the  word.  The  Pasparole  to 
the  friends  of  the  cause.  I  understand,  Mr.  Dent.  You  may 
trust  m6.'' 

*  Utter  nonsense,  M.  Marin.  It  is  a  queer  old  Scotch  ballad — 
nothing  else.' 

*  Dangerous,'  he  rejoined,  shaking  his  head ;  *  and  you  as  a 
friend  — - — ' 

*  — —  I  never  saw  Miss  Danning  before,'  I  interrupted ;  *  but  I 
am  interested  in  her  family.' 

*  You  must,  indeed,  have  been  interested,  to  chase  them  all 
the  way  from  Dresden.' 
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*  You  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  M.  Marin. 
I  followed  friends  I  knew.     Diflferent  name  altogether.' 

^  Pah  !     Captain  Pierce  has  many  names.     We  know  that.' 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  resent  this.    I  don't  believe  he  meant 

to  be  impertinent,  though  ;  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  for  that. 

A  close  friend  of  the  Dannings,  too ;  the  very  man  to  tell  me  all 

I  wanted  to  know.     He  looked  as  if  he  might  be  trusted.     I 

would  try  him. 

*  Pierce  Danning  is  an  uncle  of  mine,'  I  said.  *  I  have  never 
seen  him,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  about  him.  It  is  a  shame  to 
go  indoors  this  fine  night.  Let  us  walk  along  the  quay  and  smoke 
a  cigar.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  uncfer  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  ? ' 

*  Who  is  not,  Mr.  Dent  ?  I  respect  your  uncle.  He  is  bold, 
intrepid,  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  is  needy,  and  the  green  cloth 
takes  a  long,  long  purse.  Like  you,  he  dabbles  in  pots,  pans, 
and  curios.  He  has  a  pretty  taste  that  way.  Makes  money  by 
it  in  the  morning,  and  loses  it  at  baccarat  toumant  in  the  even- 
ing. Then  come  the  police.  Ever  the  police,  Mr.  Dent !  They 
call  him  contrabandier.  They  say,  "Your  merchandise  is  a 
blind.  These  grand  jars  and  golden  goblets  hold  dynamite. 
Your  cases  are  full  of  secret  correspondence.  You  are  an 
Anarchist." 

^Then  your  uncle  snaps  his  fingers.  He  laughs  at  the 
gendarmerie.  Ah!  he  can  laugh,  your  brave  xmcle.  I  like  a 
merry  heart,  but  T  like  a  true  one  better ;  one  that  beats  for 
Liberty.  Such  «  one  has  Pierce  Danning,  and  such  a  one  have 
many  of  your  oppressed  countrymen.' 

*  We  call  ourselves  free,  M.  Marin,*  I  laughed. 

*  Free  by  laws,  but  slaves  by  custom,'  he  rejoined.  *  You  sleep, 
you  English,  and  dream  you  are  free ;  then  you  wake  up  and  sing 
the  Pasparole.  Mr.  Dent,  you  can  trust  me.  You  went  to 
Neufchatel,  you  say.  You  saw  M.  I'Editeur  of  Ln  SoUdariiS; 
what  said  he  ? ' 

*  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  never  heard  of  La  SolidaritSy  nor  of 
the  editor,'  I  replied. 

*  But  you  have  read  his  last  utterances  about  wealth  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  You  have  a  treat  in  store,  then.     "  Wealth,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
.  storage  of  the  blood  and  sinews  of  our  fellow-countrymen."    A 

dangerous  storage,  Mr.  Dent.     Bad  as  dynamite  ! ' 

*  Don't  mistake  me  for  a  Socialist,  M,  Marin,'  I  said,  with  ^ 
laugh. 
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*  You  are  cautious,  Mr.  Dent,  but  that  is  your  national  failing. 
I  tell  you,  you  may  trust  me.' 

<  I  believe  that,  M.  Marin,  or  I  should  not  have  asked  you 
about  Captain  Pierce.* 

But  as  I  grew  shy  about  his  pet  theories  so  he  grew  shy  about 
the  Dannings. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  learned  that  this  was 
Miss  Carrie's  first  appearance.  That  she  had  travelled  all  the  way 
from  Italy  to  join  the  concert  troupe,  and  was  now  stopping  with 
them  at  the  Hotel  du  Nantes.  Not  a  word  could  I  get  out  of  him 
about  her  father.  No ;  he  was  not  at  the  Hotel  du  Nantes.  He 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  didn't  know  where. 
He  was  moving  about,  and  it  would  be  well  for  me  not  to  seek 
him.  <  In  fact,  Mr.  Dent,'  he  said,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar  as  we  reached  the  hotel  door,  *  I  should  advise  you,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  to  seek  either  of  them  just  now.  It  is  a 
critical  time,  and  you  may  have  heard  that  Dannings  are 
dangercms.  You  may  have  heard  thisj  though  you  have  never 
heard  of  La  SclidariU.  It  may  be  that  this  is  not  a  wise 
step  of  Miss  Danning's,  but  she  can  take  care  of  herself,  and, 
moreover,  there  are  some  who  watch  over  her  safety  very  closely.' 

*  I  shall  certainly  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,  M.  Marin.' 

He  shot  a  keen  glance  at  me,  and  we  parted  without  another 
word. 

I  woke  with  a  bad  headache,  and  *  Waly,  Waly ! '  ringing  in 
my  ears. 

No  doubt  if  I  had  acted  with  due  caution  and  according  to  all 
traditions  of  the  family,  I  should  have  put  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
between  me  and  my  erratic  uncle  with  all  possible  speed ;  but  the 
pale  face  and  the  wonderful  voice  had  taken  such  unaccountable 
hold  of  me,  that  I  started  ofif  to  the  Hotel  du  Nantes  immediately 
I  had  swallowed  my  breakfast.  I  had  promised  Lettie  to  help  the 
Dannings  if  I  could,  and  here  was  my  chance.  Apart  from  this 
pledge,  though,  I  believe  I  should  have  gone.  Some  irresistible 
force  drew  me,  and  I  set  off  down  the  Quay  wondering  what  a 
Danning  would  say  to  a  Dent. 

Early  as  I  was,  Marin  was  before  me.  There  he  was  lounging 
at  the  hotel  door  smoking  his  cigarette.  I  passed  in  with  a  nod, 
and  inquired  for  Madame  Diaz. 

She  was  out ;  but,  not  to  be  done  by  M.  Marin,  I  wrote  a 
short  note  to  Captain  Pierce  telling  him  I  should  like  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  left  it  there  on  the  chance  of  his  calling. 
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This  done,  I  went  back  and  waited  the  result. 

Marin  had  his  eye  on  me.  My  sitting-room  commanded  the 
front  entrance,  and  there  my  friend  stuck  all  the  morning  con- 
suming endless  cigarettes.  Then  came  a  parley.  Some  one 
inquired  for  me,  and  before  I  could  get  to  the  door  Uncle  Pierce 
stood  before  me. 

A .  wiry,  dark-complexioned  man,  rather  below  the  average 
height,  compact,  spruce,  and  active. 

There  was  a  nervous  movement  about  him.  His  restless  eyei 
required  a  frown  now  and  then  to  keep  them  fixed,  and  his 
closely-cropped  beard  only  partially  hid  the  sharp  twitchings  of  his 
mouth.  He  talked  quickly — talked  well  too,  in  a  pleasant  rippling 
way.    About  the  last  man  you  would  take  for  an  Anarchist. 

My  note  had  reached  him  by  the  merest  accident.  He  was 
not  staying  at  the  Hotel  du  Nantes.  That  was  the  *  Gage  of  the 
Singing  Birds,'  and  Carrie  had  her  perch  there  with  the  rest 
He  had  called  to  see  how  she  was  getting  on,  found  my  note,  and 
came  on  to  answer  it  in  person.  We  chatted  without  the  least 
constraint,  laughed  at  the  family  grudge  and  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser's 
peculiarities,  and  were  soon  on  capital  terms. 

*  No,  I  'haven't  written  to  old  Harleigh,'  he  said,  '  because 
Carrie  wanted  to  keep  the  singing  business  secret.  Yes ;  she  has 
a  glorious  voice.  Gets  it  from  her  mother,  and  it  will  bring  grist 
to  the  family  mill,  I  hope.  You  want  to  see  her,  eh  ?  Natural 
enough.  Not  now,  though.  This  d£tyiht  upsets  everything.  She 
must  keep  quiet ;  she  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  family  squabble, 
too.  So  you've  turned  doctor!  Just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
i  suppose.  That's  how  I  began  life.  Humdrum  sort  of  work. 
Didn't  suit  me.    I  like  freedom,  Henry  Dent,  freedom !  * 

He  rattled  on  incessantly,  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  fiEurly 
spent  that  I  got  a  chance  of  saying  that  I  must  certainly  see 
Carina  and  Mrs.  Danning  before  I  left. 

*  Impossible,  Henry !  Impossible ! '  he  cried,  jumping  up  and 
pacing  the  room.  *  We  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  This  visit  of 
mine  is  just  between  ourselves,  you  understand.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  friendship.  The  rest  will  follow.  We  are  all  huggrer- 
mugger.' 

*  But  what  would  the  Harleighs  say  if  I  told  them  I  left  with- 
out seeing  Carina  ? ' 

*  Ah,  well !  Youll  see  us  by-and-by  at  Broxford,  maybe.  We 
shall  be  there  as  soon  as  we  have  refeathered  our  nest.  Hallo, 
what's  this  ? ' 
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^  Only  some  odds  and  ends  I  picked  np  as  I  came.  Never 
mind  them.     Perhaps  if  I  saw  Carina ' 

*  Family  fidlings  ! '  he  cried.  *  Family  failings — doctoring 
and  collecting — what  do  they  portend  ?  All  very  well  for  an  old 
buffer  like  me,  but  why  on  earth  should  you,  with  all  the  world 
before  you,  dabble  in  these  things  ?  * 

'  li^n  must  chase  something.' 

*  Let  him  get  on  the  right  trail,  then,'  he  rejoined  quickly. 
*  Now  this  is  a  common  bit  of  Urbino  imitation.  Mind  you !  I 
know  about  these  things.  You  should  see  my  pack !  It  would 
open  your  eyes.  I've  given  my  mind  to  it  and  had  some  fun  for 
my  money.  Now,  let  us  see  what  you've  got.  Ah !  just  as  I 
thought.  Two  or  three  bits  of  good  old  Dresden — the  rest 
rubbish ! ' 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  Why  shouldn't  Carina  be 
ea  ched  through  this  rubbish  ? 

'  You  see,  Uncle  Pierce,'  I  said  quickly,  *  I  want  educating.' 
He  looked  at  me,  jerking  his  mouth  curiously. 

*  Why  not  ? '  he  asked.  *  "WTiy  not  have  the  real  thing  instead 
of  sham  ?  I  daresay  I  could  put  you  up  to  a  bargain  or  two,  but  what 
would  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser  say  ?  A  Dent  and  Danning  bargaining  ? 
Bargaining !     Swindling,  she  would  call  it !     It  would  never  do ! ' 

*  Never  mind  about  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser.  This  is  between  our- 
selves.    Let  me  come  and  see  your  things.' 

He  jumped  up  and  began  his  nervous  tramp  again,  muttering 
to  himself.    Then  suddenly — 

*  Could  you  come  nov)  ?  at  once  ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  I  replied  with  alacrity. 

*  Wait  a  bit.  Supposing  I  were  to  tell  you  that  your  uncle  was 
a  suspect,  would  that  stop  you  ? ' 

*No.' 

^  Come  on,  then.  Nothing  like  striking  when  the  iron's  hot. 
We  shall  find  a  voiture  outside.' 

He  was  down  almost  before  I  could  get  my  hat — hailed  a 
carriage,  bundled  in,  and  directed  the  driver  to  the  Jardin 
Publique.  Dismissing  him  there  he  led  me  at  full  trot  down  two 
or  three  narrow  half-built  streets,  dodging  through  scaffolding 
poles,  jostling  blue-bloused  carriers  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
stopped  at  a  small  unfinished  villa,  made  a  little  more  pretentious 
than  the  rest  by  a  garden  plot  in  front.  With  a  hasty  look  back 
he  skipped  up  the  steps  two  at  a  time,  opened  the  door  with  a  key 
^nd  motioned  me  to  enter. 

KKa 
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*  One  moment  while  I  prepare  Mrs.  Banning  for  your  visit,' 
he  said — then  slipped  inside  the  sitting-room,  leaving  me  in  the 
dimly  lighted  passage,  hot  and  dusty  with  the  run.  The  door  was 
ajar,  and  I  could  hear  from  the  loudly  whispered  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  that  my  visit  was  not  altogether  agreeable. 
As  their  voices  grew  louder  my  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  to  the  hazy  form  of  a  figure  that  came  between  me  and 
the  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage. 

I  could  make  out  the  outline  of  a  large  fat  flabby  face  glued 
against  the  glass,  and  a  pair  of  black  beady  eyes.  These  eyes, 
however,  eyed  me  so  persistently  and  so  viciously  that  I  was  glad 
when  Uncle  Pierce's  voice  called  me  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Danning  rose  from  the  sofa  when  her  husband  presented 
me,  and  after  a  word  or  two  of  welcome  fell  back  with  invalid 
languor.  Unmistakably  Carina's  mother.  She  lay  back  watching 
us  with  half-closed  eyes,  now  and  then  interjecting  some  warning 
in  Spanish  as  her  husband  became  too  voluble. 

No  Carrie!  not  a  trace  of  her;  not  even  a  bit  of  music. 
We  should  meet  by-and-by,  her  father  said ;  in  the  meantime  I 
could  look  at  his  collection.  There  were  cases  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  and  one  or  two  loose  specimens  on  the  table. 

*This  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  should  go  in  for,'  he  said, 
putting  an  elaborate  ivory  carving  into  my  hand.  *  One  of  the 
oldest  arts  in  the  world;  your  Bible  tells  you  that.  Nothing  like 
ivory  to  repay  the  workman's  finish.  Only  a  bit  of  the  head  of  a 
crozier,  but  see  how  lovingly  the  material  has  answered  the  work- 
man's touch.  Look  at  the  scroll-work  on  this  Milanese  dagger. 
Talk  of  colour,  too.  What  d'ye  say  to  these  enamels?  Persian  ! 
This  bit  of  red  and  green  is  priceless  ;  your  majolica  is  dirt  to  it. 
Those  cases  are  full  of  first-rate  stuflF,  and  now's  your  time  if  you 
want  a  bargain.' 

So  we  got  to  bartering.  He  wanted  my  money,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  Carina. 

He  pressed  his  bargains  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  I  haggled  over 
them  to  prolong  the  visit,  Mrs.  Danning  getting  more  and  more 
fidgety  as  the  chaflfering  proceeded. 

*  This  lot,'  he  cried,  *  cost  me  two-fifty.  Give  me  a  cheque  for 
two  hundred  and  it  is  yours.     It  is  a  chance  you  won't  get  again.' 

*  Seas  prudente,'  came  warningly  from  the  sofa. 

*  My  wife  is  quite  an  invalid,  you  see,'  he  whispered  apologeti- 
cally ;  *  these  specimens,  I  j^yp  you  my  word,  can't  be  matched, 
Pirt  cheap!  and ^'  ,.      > 
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Hereupon  Mrs.  Danning  rose  slowly  from  the  sofa,  came  softly 
across  the  room,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Carina  would  not  like  this/  she  said,  still  in  Spanish. 

*  Nonsense ! '  he  replied.     *  I  must  attend  to  my  business.* 

*  Remember  who  he  is.' 

*  Don't  concern  yourself  about  trifles,  Nina  mia !  * 

She  turned  back  to  the  sofa  with  a  sigh,  and  was  about  to 
reply,  when  I  interposed  by  telling  them  I  knew  Spanish. 
He  laughed  merrily. 

*  These  women !  These  women  !  *  he  cried.  *  The  same  every- 
where. Begular  misers !  You  would  have  thought,  now,  that  my 
wife  and  Carrie  were  sick  and  tired  of  these  things.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  They  won't  part  with  a  cracked  saucer  if  they  can  help  it. 
Shall  it  be  two  hundred  ?  What  d'ye  say  ?  Wait  and  see  what 
Carrie  says  ?  My  dear  boy,  that  would  never  do.  You'd  never  get 
'em  at  all.  Well !  well !  to  mark  our  first  meeting,  let  us  say 
one-fifty.  Shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Banning  now ;  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  are  expecting  a  visitor.  I'll  send  the  things  to  your 
hotel,'  he  added,  when  we  got  out  into  the  passage  again,  ^  and 
you  can  send  the  cheque  back.' 

*  Who  is  that  ? '  I  asked,  pointing  to  the  glass  door,  where  the 
same  black  beady  eyes  were  glaring  at  me. 

*  Only  old  Paul,'  he  replied.     *  Paul !  come  here.' 

A  short,  thick-set  man  shuffled  through  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
as  ugly  an  old  chap  as  you'd  meet  in  a  day's  march,  and  one  that 
looked  as  if  he  would  be  an  uncommonly  tough  customer  at  close 
quarters. 

*TbisisMr.  Dent,  Paul,'  said  his  master.  *  You'll  have  to 
take  some  things  to  the  Hotel  du  Paris  for  him  presently,  and 
bring  back  a  cheque.     You'll  know  him  ? ' 

*  No  fear  about  that,'  he  replied,  darting  a  look  at  me. 

*  Good-bye,  Henry !     Good-bye  !     Sorry  to  hurry  you  away.' 

*  One  word.  Uncle  Pierce,'  I  said,  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
me.  *  I  have  a  particular  desire  to  see  Carina.  You  will  manage 
this  for  me,  if  I  send  you  the  cheque  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ? '  he  replied  with  a  laugh.  *  Aha !  All 
right,  Henry.  You  shall  see  your  cousin  ; '  and  with  this  he  half 
pushed  me  out  on  to  the  doorstep,  and  there  left  me,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn.  My  coming  had  been  too  hurried  to  take 
any  bearings,  and  before  I  had  gone  ten  yards  I  was  utterly  lost 
in  a  labyrinth  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

A  friendly  labourer  put  me  on  the  main  road,  and  as  I  turned 
to  thank  him,  lo!  there  in  the  distance  was  my  Communistic 
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friend,  Marin.  His  back  was  towards  me,  and  he  was  uncon- 
cernedly lighting  his  cigarette,  by  which,  I  suppose,  I  was  to 
infer  he  had  not  seen  me.  Luckily  the  next  turn  brought  me  in 
front  of  the  cemetery  gates,  and  in  there  I  turned  to  get  rid  of  him. 

I  had  suddenly  jumped  into  a  lively  little  adventure.  Here 
was  my  shady  uncle  playing  hide-and-seek  at  Bordeaux,  his 
daughter  turned  public  singer,  and  M.  Marin  watching  them  like 
a  detective.  I  put  him  down  at  once  as  Carina's  lover,  ajid,  no 
doubt,  he  put  me  down  as  an  emissary  from  La  SolidariUy  sent 
on  some  secret  mission  that  might  be  hurtful  to  his  friends. 

A  dozen  M.  Marins  should  not  hinder  me  from  making 
Carrie's  acquaintance,  though.  Her  pale  face  haunted  me.  She 
was  under  a  cloud.  She  was  sacrificing  herself  to  a  gambling 
father.  She  had  no  mother  able  to  look  after  her.  No  one  but 
this  mysterious  Communistic  wine  merchant.  So,  if  any  poor 
girl  ever  needed  help,  it  was  she. 

The  yew-shaded  walks  were  cool  and  refreshing  that  hot  day. 
Straight  into  the  purple  sky  they  shot  on  either  side  of  xne.  At 
their  feet  were  white  stone  slabs  and  grassy  mounds  covered  with 
immortelles.  In  their  midst  stood  a  broken  column  with,  the 
single  significant  word  ^  Liberte  '  engraved  on  the  pediment,  and 
there,  just  about  to  place  an  inmiortelle  wreath  on  it,  was  M.  Maiin. 

*Ah,  Mr.  Dent,'  he  said,  *I  thought  you  would  be  here. 
You,  too,  have  come  out  of  your  affection  for  poor  Jules.  You 
knew  him  ? ' 

I  told  him  I  knew  about  as  much  of  poor  Jules  as  I  did  of 
M.  I'Editeur  of  La  SolidaritS. 

*  Precisely,'  he  laughed.  *  Ah  !  you  are  cautious.  Jules  did 
not  die  in  his  bed,  Mr.  Dent.  "  Liberte  ! "  Ah !  he  has  everlast- 
ing freedom  now.  A  little  over-cautious,  is  it  not,  denying  your 
comrades  and  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ? ' 

*  Let  us  understand  each  other,  M.  Marin,'  I  said.  *  I  never 
saw  Captain  Danning  till  this  day ;  and  if  I  desire  to  make  his 
and  his  daughter's  acquaintance,  it  is  no  business  of  yours.' 

*  We  shall  not  quarrel,'  he  rejoined,  with  a  shrug.  *  We  will 
say  that  your  visit  to  Neufchatel  was  an  accident.  Bien !  and 
your  rapprochement  here  with  Captain  Pierce,  that,  too,  was  an 
accident.  Let  it  pass.  At  the  same  time  you  will  own  that  I 
am  the  oldest  friend.  Now,  Mr.  Dent,  as  that  friend  I  happen  to 
know  that  Miss  Danning  thinks  it  best  you  should  not  make  her 
acquaintance.  Just  now  it  is  not  desirable.  It  would  interfere 
with  her  plans  and  cause  trouble.  You  are  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Dent,  and  will  understand.' 
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With  this  he  formally  raised  his  hat  and  walked  off  into  the 
cemetery,  while  I  turned  about  and  walked  off  to  the  hotel. 

Old  Paul  was  already  there.  He  stuck  to  his  pack,  though, 
till  he  got  my  cheque  in  his  hand.  Then  he  turned  and  spelt  it 
over  half-a-dozen  times  before  he  was  quite  satisfied,  then  pocketed 
it  and  decamped  without  a  word. 

That  same  evening,  in  spite  of  a  splitting  headache,  I  went 
again  to  hear  Carrie  sing.  Better  had  I  stopped  away.  Her  voice 
affected  me  in  the  same  unaccountable  manner.  I  never  heard 
a  voice  like  it.  Her  soul  spoke  in  it.  It  compelled  attention, 
and  you  could  see  by  the  rapt  faces  round  you  that  she  touched  a 
chord  in  every  heart. 

To  me,  though — beautiful  and  entrancing  as  it  was — there 
came  with  everything  she  sang  a  feeling  of  depression.  Just 
then,  however,  I  was  really  ill.  My  pulse  was  thumping — my 
head  was  raging. 

There,  too,  sat  Marin,  twisting  his  moustache  and  eyeing  me 
suspiciously.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  steal  off  to  bed  before  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  tossed  about  half  the  night,  falling  into 
a  dreamful  sleep  towards  morning,  in  which  I  was  being  pursued 
by  Monsieur  Marin. 

He,  furnished  with  the  wings  of  Lucifer,  was  dashing  after 
me,  while  I,  in  mortal  terror,  fled  from  him,  stumbling  and 
slipping  over  the  dead  wreaths  of  immortelles  that  curled  like  so 
many  snakes  about  my  feet. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VISIT   FROM    CARISa. 


When  I  woke  the  bright  hot  sun  was  streaming  in  at  the  window. 
A  cold  douche  and  a  cup  of  coffee  cleared  the  cobwebs  off  my  brain, 
and  I  went  into  the  sitting-room  more  resolved  than  ever  to  see 
Carina. 

To  tell  the  truth,  yesterday's  proceedings  made  me  feel  rather 
small,  and  my  worthy  uncle's  ivories,  enamels,  cameos,  bronzes,  and 
goodness  knows  what  else,  piled  up  there  on  the  table,  shamed  me 
for  having  brought  in  her  name  with  the  bargaining ;  but  there 
should  be  no  more  hole-and-corner  work.  I  would  go  straight  to 
her  now,  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  Marin  and  my  slippery  uncle. 
By  hook  or  by  crook  T  would  see  her  that  day.  Besides,  I  should 
be  a  poor  sort  of  a  fellow  if  I  ran  away  now  she  was  in  trouble  and 
had  drifted  into  a  social  eddy. 

Marin  was  on  the  watch,  so  I  kept  close  to  my  room.     From 
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my  window  I  caught  sight  of  him  hanging  about  the  porch,  puffing 
his  everlasting  cigarette.  There  he  stuck  for  over  an  hour,  and 
just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  put  an  end  to  this  cat-and- 
mouse  game,  he  came  up  to  my  room,  popped  his  head  in,  and  said : 

*  Miss  Banning  will  see  you,  Mr.  Dent.' 

She  came  in  as  he  spoke,  he  closed  the  door  behind  ber^  and  so 
utterly  dumbfoundered  was  I  by  the  unexpected  apparition  that  I 
could  only  jump  up  and  gape  like  an  idiot. 

She  was  plainly,  almost  shabbily,  dressed,  walked  up  to  me  with 
the  same  look  of  quiet  determination  on  her  face  that  had  struck 
me  so  much  at  the  concert,  barely  touched  the  hand  I  held  out  to 
her,  and  began  without  any  preamble  : 

'  This  was  the  only  way  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Dent ;  I  asked  M. 
Marin  to  manage  it  for  me,  and  we  could  fix  on  no  other  time. 
Don't  be  mistaken,'  she  went  on  in  a  louder  tone  as  I  began 
stammering  out  some  commonplace  civilities.  '  You  may  be  sure 
I  did  not  come  here  willingly.  Nothing  but  this  brought  me ! ' 
and  hereupon  she  flashed  my  cheque  before  my  eyes  and  threw  it 
angrily  on  the  table. 

<  For  goodness'  sake,  Carina,'  I  cried,  finding  my  tongue  at  this 
thrust ;  *  don't  begin  this  drybone  story  the  very  first  moment  we 
meet ! ' 

<  Drybone  story  or  not,'  she  replied,  ^  there  shall  be  no  bargain- 
ing between  a  Dent  and  a  Danning.  My  father  was  wrong  in  asking 
you  to  his  lodgings,  and  wrong  in  taking  your  cheque  for  the  things 
you  had  there.  There  is  your  money  though,  and  Paul  is  here  to 
carry  them  back.' 

'  Supposing  I  stick  to  my  bargain  ? '  I  asked,  rather  nettled. 

*  I  don't  think  you'll  have  the  chance  of  further  humiliating  us.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  that  is  a  most  ungracious  speech ! ' 

*  What  else  could  it  be  between  a  Dent  and  a  Danning? ' 

*  Nonsense !  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  those  names.  No  family 
squabbles  for  me !  I  neyer  did,  and  never  will,  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.     What  is  more,  I  want  to  be  friends  with  you.' 

'  And  came  all  the  way  to  tell  me  so  ? ' 

*No.  I  followed  our  friends  the  Harleighs  from  Dresden. 
Lost  them  somewhere.  Came  on  here.  Went  with  Monsieur 
Marin  to  the  concert,  and  heard  you  sing  old  Maisie's  song.  Now 
you  have  the  whole  story.' 

She  thawed  a  little  after  this,  not  much,  but  got  gracious 
enough  to  talk  a  little  about  the  Harleighs  and  their  life  at  Brox- 
ford.  Told  me  that  Lettie  had  sent  her  Maisie's  song,  but  that  M. 
Marin  objected  to  her  singing  it. 
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^  Who  is  this  Monsieur  Marin  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  Our  best  and  truest  friend,'  she  answered.     '  My  father  has 
much  to  thank  him  for.' 

*  Everybody  has  friends,  Carina,  nearer  than  they  think.' 

*  And  every  Danning  has  a  Dent,'  she  rejoined  quickly. 

*  And  some  Dents  may  be  friends,'  said  I. 

*  We  have  never  found  one.' 

*  You  have  found  one  to-day.  Carina.' 

*  You  know  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser,  I  think  ? '  she  asked  quietly. 

*  Know  her !  I  have  lived  with  her  all  my  life.' 

*  Then  you  must  know  she  is  our  bitter  enemy.  You  must  know 
she  set  the  bank  against  us.  Ttimed  us  out  of  house  and  home, 
and  made  outcasts  of  us ! ' 

*  No,  I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing.  Lately,  though,  I  have 
suspected  something  of  the  sort.' 

*  Well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  extraordinary  that  you  should 
have  lived  with  her  all  your  life  and  not  known  the  undying  hatred 
she  has  for  my  father.' 

*  I  never  would  listen  to  it.  I  have  always  stood  up  for  your 
father — always  wanted  to  know  him.  Especially  since  Captain 
Harleigh  spoke  about  him.' 

A  new  light  came  to  her  eyes  when  I  spoke  of  her  father.  Her 
white  face  softened.  She  involuntarily  held  out  her  hand,  but 
snatched  it  back  before  I  could  take  it,  and  said  coolly : 

*  Thank  you !  If  you  knew  my  father,  you  would  know  how 
noble  he  is.  This  is  why  his  enemies  hate  him.  If  he  is  eager 
for  money  just  now,  it  is  because  he  may  pay  the  bank  and  get 
back  to  Broxford.     This,  too,  is  why  I  am  singing.' 

*  Well,  let  me  be  your  friend  and  his.  Tell  me  how  lean 
help  you,' 

*  You  may  be  sure  we  shan't  take  help  from  a  Dent.  No !  no ! 
it  is  not  childish !  We  have  learned  our  lesson.  Why  did  you 
come  here  ?  How  do  we  know  that  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser  did  not  send 
you  to  carry  out  her  programme  ? ' 

*  I  told  you  I  followed  the  Harleighs.' 

*  You  must  have  had  very  pressing  business  with  them,  Mr. 
Dent.' 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  her  the  truth !  With  her 
long  &ce  and  sombre  earnestness  she  was  so  utterly  unlike  what 
I  was  sure  the  bright  breezy  Lettie  must  be  that  I  could  not  see 
what  possible  bond  of  sympathy  there  could  be  between  them.  It 
was  disloyal  to  speak  of  Lettie  to  her ! 

*  I  have  simply  told  you  the  truth,  Carina.' 
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*  Or  part  of  it,*  she  rejoined.  *  Well,  as  M.  Marin  says,  we 
will  put  it  down  to  a  strange  chance,  and  let  it  be.  If  jou  will  call 
Paul,  he  will  take  those  things  away.' 

I  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  her.  She  had  put  her  back  up, 
and  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me.  I  was  not  going 
on  my  knees  to  her,  so  gave  old  Paul  a  call  and  said  nothing  more 
about  the  cheque.  He  was  within  hail,  slouched  up  at  my  call, 
tumbled  the  things  into  a  basket  at  her  direction,  gave  me  a  scowl, 
and  marched  ofif. 

*  Now,  Carina,'  said  I,  making  one  last  eflfort,  *  don't  let  us 
part  like  this.  Truly  and  frankly  I  want  to  be  friends  with  you. 
The  Harleighs  have  told  me  about  you.  What  on  earth  am  I  to 
say  to  them  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  not  a  word.  You  say  you  want  to  be  friends  ?  Will 
you  promise  me  one  thing  ? ' 

*  A  dozen,  if  you  like.' 

*  Then  don't  mention  my  name  to  them.  Don't  mention  this 
meeting  to  them — ^to  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser  or  any  one  else.' 

*  Nonsense !  Why  do  you  want  to  cut  your  best  friends  ?  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  Harleighs  are  longing  to  hear  about  you 
and  what  you  are  doing.' 

*  You  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  singing  that  we  may  get 
back  to  our  home.    That's  enough.     I  want  no  one  to  know  it.' 

*  And  you  would  throw  over  your  friends  because  you  happen 
to  be  in  trouble  ?  That  is  the  time  to  stick  to  them.  Why  don't 
you  snap  your  fingers  and  laugh  at  the  world  like  your  father  ? 
Why  take  life  in  such  downright  earnest  ? ' 

*  A  Dent  need  not  ask  that,'  she  said,  coming  nearer  and  looking 
as  black  as  thunder.  *  You  have  persecuted  us  and  turned  us  out 
of  our  home.  You  have  followed  us  here  and  tried  to  traffic  on 
my  £Either's  weakness,  and  by  ihJi^^  she  added  scomfrdly,  taking 
up  the  cheque  and  Buttering  it  in  the  simlight;  ^by  this  yon 
intended  to  strike  us  through  your  bank  again.  No  wonder  you 
could  not  promise  what  I  asked!  It  would  have  spoiled  the 
fine  story  you  have  to  take  back  to  Montague  Place.  How  yonr 
Uncle  Pierce  tried  to  swindle  you  out  of  your  money,  and  how 
you  hounded  us  out  of  Bordeaux !  Yes,  you  have  hounded  us  out 
of  Bordeaux !  You  have  done  your  errand.  We  have  orders  to 
leave  the  place  within  three  hours.  You  shake  your  head,  but 
you  dare  not  speak ! ' 

Speak !  I  could  not  speak  simply  because  I  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  concentrated  energy  of  her  words.  I  remember  giving  her 
a  promise  to  say  nothing  of  our  meeting — all  the  time  thinking 
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myself  the  veriest  fool  upon  earth.  Promise!  Why  I  believe 
just  then  I  should  have  jumped  out  of  window  on  to  the  top  of 
her  friend  Marin's  head,  if  she  had  asked  me.  The  window  was 
wide  open,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  his  tobacco  told  me  he  was 
still  at  his  old  post.  Carina  droned  on,  lashing  herself  into  a  quiet 
fury  without  once  raising  the  dreary  monotone  of  her  voice,  till 
gradually  her  words  were  lost  in  the  distant  hum  of  the  street. 
Every  atom  of  sunlight  too  seemed  to  focus  itself  on  my  imfortunate 
cheque  which  she  kept  fluttering  on  the  table.  On  this  my  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  as  I  gazed  the  shining  spot  grew  larger  and  larger  till 
it  expanded  into  the  same  quivering  plane  I  had  seen  at  DruflSie. 
Against  this  a  group  of  dark  yews  shaped  themselves — not  tall 
and  straight  like  those  in  the  cemetery,  but  stunted  and  ragged. 
A  broken  column  was  there  too,  but  not  the  same  as  that  raised  to 
M.  Marin's  friend  who  did  not  die  in  his  bed.  All  was  shadowy, 
but  I  remembered  it  distinctly.  I  remember,  too,  expecting  some- 
thing to  happen — and  something  did*  happen — for  just  then  the 
sudden  removal  of  the  scrap  of  paper  broke  the  spell  and  brought 
me  to  my  senses. 

Goodness  knows  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  clouds,  it  might 
have  been  an  hour  for  all  I  know,  but  in  one  moment  I  had  dropped 
out  of  them  wide  awake  and  very  much  alive  to  what  was  going  on. 

Carina  had  disappeared.  Three  or  four  gendarmes  were  in  my 
room.  One  held  my  cheque,  another  stood  beside  me,  while  a 
couple  more  were  bundling  my  poor  nicknacks  into  a  canvas  bag 
laid  open  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Leaning  against  the  door- 
post, talking  between  the  whiffs  of  his  cigarette  to  a  tiny  long- 
haired man  in  black,  was  M.  Marin.  I  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance. 
He  had  set  the  police  on  me,  and  I  should  presently  have  to  give 
an  account  of  myself  to  the  Prefect.  Before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  do  or  say,  the  little  man  in  black  hopped  across  the 
room  like  a  tame  crow,  sniffed  and  pecked  suspiciously  about  me, 
and  had  actually  taken  my  hand  in  his  before  he  discovered  I  had 
my  wits  about  me. 

*  Monsieur  has  been  ill,*  said  he. 

*  Asleep,'  said  I. 

'  People  do,  not  sleep  with  their  eyes  open,'  he  said,  sniffing 
about  again  for  some  evidence  of  chloroform. 

^  I'm  not  drugged,'  I  said,  ^  I  was  dazed  by  the  sunlight.  I  am 
subject  to  these  attacks.' 

*  Ah  I '  he  cried,  rubbing  his  hands  together  gleefully,  *  Is  that 
so  ?  Passive  hypnotism !  I  beg  Monsieur  to  tell  me  about  this ! — 
my  name  is  Lestrange,  doctor  to  Messieurs  the  Police  and  the 
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priBOUs.  I  am  interested  in  these  affections.  This  attack  of  yoUf 8 
now  was  probably  brought  on  by  some  mental  strain,  some  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  that  prevented  the  brain  acting  comprehensively, 
some ' 

But  here  the  sleek  detective  cut  him  short.  A  carriage  was 
waiting  below,  he  said,  and  we  would  accompany  him  to  the  Pre- 
fecture. There  was  no  help  for  it,  I  had  to  go,  and  I  was  only 
anxious  to  get  it  over  in  time  to  catch  Miss  Carrie  before  she  left 
the  town,  and  let  her  know  I  was  not  quite  the  weak  fool  I  had 
shewn  myself.  I  scribbled  a  line  to  the  British  Consul,  and  the 
next  instant  was  driving  through  the  glaring  streets,  the  canvas 
bag  by  my  side  and  Messrs.  Detective  and  Doctor  on  the  opposite 
seat. 

I  was  charged  with  being  in  league  with  certain  suspects — 
this  wide  appellation  being  centred  for  the  time  in  my  worthy  uncle. 
Every  detail  of  my  hurried  journey  through  Neufchatel  to  Bordeaux 
was  known,  and  every  single  movement  since  I  arrived  had  been 
watched.  A  very  pretty  indictment  they  wove  out  of  it !  The 
visit  to  the  notorious  Captain  Pierce,  and  my  cheque  for  150f. 
payable  to  him,  being  twisted  into  something  so  terribly  suspicious 
that  I  was  detained  there  till  Mr.  Consul  Blount  came  to  speak  in 
my  behalf. 

While  I  waited  Lestrange  dinned  his  »p6cialitS  into  me. 

*  So  I,  too,  was  a  doctor !  Well,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  a  profes- 
sional brother  who  could  give  him  practical  aid  in  the  pathology  of 
passive  hypnotism.  He  was  writing  about  hypnotology.  He  had  en- 
larged the  field  of  research,  and  hypnotised  criminals  with  remark- 
able results.  It  was  an  important  aid  in  detecting  crime,  because  in 
the  hypnotic  state  the  criminal  spoke  the  truth,  and  the  imbecile 
often  showed  signs  of  complete  sanity.  It  was  as  if  the  diseased 
nerve  centres  were  paralysed  for  a  time  and  the  dormant  healthy 
ones  brought  into  play.' 

So  he  went  on,  hopping  about  me  while  he  narrated  some  of  the 
confessions  he  had  extracted  from  the  worst  of  criminals ;  then, 
stopping  short  in  front  of  me,  gravely  proposed  that  to  while  away 
the  time  I  should  advance  the  cause  of  science  and  submit  to  be 
hypnotised  then  and  there. 

Altogether  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  The  room  got  insufferably 
hot.  The  hours  and  half  hours  kept  chiming  out  from  Des  Tours 
de  la  Grosse  Cloche,  and  before  Consul  Blount  appeared  all  chance 
of  seeing  Carina  again  in  Bordeaux  was  lost.  Luckily  when  Blount 
did  appear,  I  got  off.  He  knew  the  bank,  and  as  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  him  about  my  identity,  the  rest  was  easy. 
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I  hurried  oflf  to  the  first  music-shop.  The  concert  troupe  had 
gone  to  Bayonne,  but  Mile.  Diaz's  name  was  no  longer  among 
the  singers.  At  the  Hotel  du  Nantes  I  heard  that  she  had  left 
by  the  midday  northern  train,  and  the  only  mite  of  information 
I  could  get  at  the  station  was  that  M.  Marin  had  left  Bordeaux  at 
the  same  time. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Dent,'  said  Consul  Blount  when  he  came,  *  take  my 
advice  and  have  as  little  to  do  with  these  people  as  you  can.  I 
don't  care  whether  they  are  relations  or  not.  Drop  them !  They 
have  bothered  my  life  out.  Why  the  police  should  trouble  their 
heads  about  such  a  heaven-bom  idiot  as  Pierce  Danning,  I  can't 
think.  He  is  too  utterly  a  fool  to  be  turned  into  a  suspect !  He 
has  the  pluck  of  the  devil,  though,  and  the  Anarchists  make  a  fool 
of  him.  But  for  this  Monsieur  Marin  he  would  have  been  inside 
four  walls  long  ago.  Marin  is  spoony  on  the  singer,  so  you  see 
how  the  cat  jumps.  Look  out  for  his  claws !  Here's  your  cheque, 
and  you'll  find  your  cracked  fallals  downstairs  ;  but  I  have  under- 
taken that  you  shall  clear  out  of  Bordeaux  without  delay.  So  good- 
bye, and  good  luck  to  you ! ' 

After  this  there  was  nothing  to  keep  me,  so  I  thanked  him, 
packed  my  baggage,  and  took  train  for  Paris  that  same  evening. 
No  Dannings  to  be  heard  of  there,  and  I  arrived  in  London  with 
the  comforting  knowledge  that  I  had  made  about  as  nice  a  bungle 
of  my  little  trip  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  make. 

There  was  a  note  from  Captain  Harleigh.  They  had  turned 
back  to  Dresden  after  a  few  days*  hunt  after  the  Dannings,  and 
would  not  now  be  in  England  till  they  came  for  good  and  all. 

Jack's  patient,  my  charge  that  was  to  be,  was  fretting  and 
fuming  at  my  delay.  He  had  taken  our  berths,  so  all  I  could  do 
was  to  pack  my  kit  and  swallow  my  disappointment  with  the  best 
grace  I  could. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  BROXFORD. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  before  I  saw  England  again,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  within  twenty-four  hours  of  my  landing  I  was  at 
Broxford. 

My  stalwart  charge  had  given  himself  six  months  for  our  trip, 
but  so  terribly  energetic  was  he,  so  determined  to  see  every  nook 
and  comer,  that  at  the  end  of  nine  I  was  nursing  him  through  an 
attack  of  fever  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies.  We  lost  our  passage 
^1^4  we  lost  our  letters. 
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At  New  York  a  whole  bunch  was  waiting  for  us,  and  among 
others  a  memorable  one  from  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser — ^all  about  the 
Dent  and  Danning  business.  She  had  been  iU — very  ill— and, 
now  that  she  was  getting  better,  wanted  to  make  her  peace  with 
the  world.  Maybe,  like  other  old  women,  she  was  getting  soft 
and  foolish ;  but  to  see  the  old  quarrel  patched  up  was  the  one 
abiding  wish  of  her  life,  and  she  looked  to  me  to  help  her. 

Of  course  it  was  money  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  squabble, 
not  much  money  either — enough,  however,  to  make  a  grand  law- 
suit, and  the  Dents  won  it.  No  sooner,  too,  had  they  the  com- 
mand of  this  money,  than  up  went  the  shares  and  investments* 
The  money  doubled  and  redoubled  itself,  and  as  the  pile  increased 
so  did  the  grudge  between  the  two  families.  She  was  brought 
up  on  it,  fed  with  it,  dosed  with  it.  Almost  the  first  words  she 
was  taught  were  '  Dannings  are  dangerous,' — better  if  she  had 
never  forgotten  them !  better  if  she  had  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  Danning. 

But  before  she  told  me  her  part  of  the  story,  I  was  to  read  the 
enclosure. 

And  neatly  gummed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  was  a 
cutting  from  the  death  column  of  the  Times. 

*  On  the  I3th  instj  at  Broxford^  HantSy  Carinaj  the  beloved 
wife  of  Pierce  Banning^  EaqJ* 

*  Now,  Henry,'  the  letter  went  on,  *  I  may  have  acted  harshly 
to  these  people ;  but,  before  you  judge  me,  hear  how  Pierce  Dan- 
ning behaved  to  me. 

*  Perhaps  you  know  that  at  one  time  his  father  was  a  rich 
man,  a  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Danning  and  Fraser, 
Solicitors  in  Bedford  Bow. 

*  Mr.  Fraser — afterwards  my  husband — was  the  business  man, 
and  great  trouble  he  had  with  his  fashionably  partner. 

^  There  was  a  fine  old  establishment  at  Bayswater,  a  yacht  at 
Cowes,  a  racer  at  Newmarket, — and  before  long  there  was  a  dis- 
graceful crash  of  ruin. 

*  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  quiet  Mr.  Fraser  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  He  had  cleared  the  Druffie  estates,  and  still  had 
large  sums  invested.  The  Dannings  were  furious.  They  vilified 
him  high  and  low,  and  the  Dents  (who  were  obliged  to  let  some 
of  their  business  go  through  the  office)  defended  him.  It  made 
a  rare  stir  at  the  time,  but  ended  abruptly  when  Mr.  Ftaser 
signified  his  intention  of  adopting  young  Pierce  Danning  and 
making  him  his  heir.  Not  content  with  this,  he  soon  showed  au 
extratoittinaty  desire  to  see  the  quarrel  enlded. 
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*Why  shouldn't  young  Pierce  marry  me?  'Tis  true  I  was 
the  elder  of  the  two,  but  what  of  that,  if  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel  ?    There  was  an  old  couplet : — 

When  a  Dent  a  Dcmning  wed, 
Bent  amd  Bivnningfeud  is  dead : 

so  here  was  his  chance  of  healing  the  old  sore  for  good  and  all. 

*  He  set  about  it  with  a  will.  Pierce  Banning  had  a  ready 
tongue.  Ah !  remember  this,  Henry,  when  you  meet  him.  Re- 
member when  he  speaks  most  fairly  and  honestly  that  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  I  learned  my  lesson!  I  listened;  we  became 
engaged;  he  went  off  to  Spain,  and  within  three  months  had 
married  his  Andalusian  wife. 

*Now,  Henry,  I  ask  you,  was  it  likely  that  a  Dent  would 
submit  tamely  to  this  crowning  insult  from  a  Danning  ?  I  didn't 
say  much.     I  bided  my  time. 

*  ilr.  Fraser  sympathised  with  me.  He  had  plenty  of  pity, 
but  never  a  word  about  punishing  your  uncle  for  his  outrage. 
Pierce  Danning  was  still  to  be  his  heir  if  I  did  not  prevent  it. 
And  this  was  what  I  determined  to  do. 

*  Pity  is  akin  to  love,  they  say,  and  I  took  good  care  not  to 
lose  Mr.  Fraser's  pity.  Through  him  I  could  reach  Pierce 
Danning,  so  when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  I  only  agreed  on 
the  understanding  that  the  will  in  Pierce  Danning's  favour  should 
be  revoked. 

*  Pierce  lost  his  expected  inheritance,  lived  abroad,  and  for  a 
time  my  revenge  was  quieted.  It  blazed  up  again,  though,  when 
he  came  back  to  England.  To  hear  that  he  was  driving,  about 
Southampton  with  his  wife  and  daughter  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  me.  I  resented  his  happiness,  and  sent  Harriett  Fraser  down 
to  find  out  what  she  could  about  him.  What  she  foxmd  out  was 
that  he  gambled,  gambled  deeply ;  that  money  ran  through  his 
pockets  like  com  through  a  sieve,  and  knowing  this  it  was  easy 
to  strike  him  again  through  our  bank. 

*  You  know  the  rest.  I  have  been  wrong.  I  acknowledge  it. 
But  think  how  I  had  been  tried — by  a  Danning,  too  I 

^  There  is  still  time  to  make  amends*  You  must  help  me, 
Henry.  We  won't  touch  a  farthing  of  Mr.  Fraser's  money. 
Half  shall  go  to  his  poor  relations,  the  rest  to  Pierce  Danning's 
daughter ;  you  won't  miss  it. 

*  My  difficulty  is  that  he  needs  help  naw^  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  give  it  to  him  unless  you  manage  it  for  me.  Come  back 
Go  quietly  to  Broxford,  and  see  whether  he  is  really  as  ill  as  they 
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say  he  is.  Find  out  what  can  be  done  for  him.  Harriett  is  no 
use,  she  would  bungle  it,  and  the  Dannings  must  not  know  where 
the  help  comes  from. 

*  I  hear  that  the  daughter  has  been  sent  for,  and  if  she  is 
there,  it  will  be  your  business  to  get  intimate  with  her  and  tell 
me  what  she  is  like.  1  have  been  told  that  she  is  something 
better  than  a  mere  singer — that  she  is  a  girl  of  remarkable  force 
of  character. 

*  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  but  waste  no  time  over  it.  My  last 
attack  has  shaken  me,  Henry,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  may 
be  with  you.' 

This  was  news  indeed,  and  when  I  remembered  how  grandly 
she  had  stood  aloof  from  the  world,  and  how  severely  she  had 
judged  others  from  her  own  superior  standpoint,  I  knew  what  it 
must  have  cost  her  to  make  the  confession.  She  was  a  rich 
woman,  and  liked  to  be  thought  richer  than  she  was.  She  liked 
to  pose  as  my  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  stiffest  of  silks  and  satins, 
and  to  know  that  Harriett  Fraser  spoke  of  her  with  reverential  awe. 

But  her  dresses  were  a  counterpart  of  herself.  They  hung  in 
stiff,  uncompromising  pleats,  but  they  were  made  of  sterling 
stuff. 

Now  many  and  many  a  time  in  our  long  wearisome  journeys, 
as  I  surreptitiously  peeped  at  the  tiny  bunch  of  curved  feathers 
that  I  earned  about  with  me  like  an  amulet,  had  I  puzzled  my 
brain  for  some  pretext  whereby  I  could  go  to  Broxford  directly  I 
got  back,  and  lo !  here  was  one  cut  and  dried  for  me.  I  had 
wondered  if  ever  I  should  see  the  counterpart  of  those  feathers* 
I  had  pictured  to  myself  what  Lettie's  home  would  be,  but  never 
for  one  moment  dreamed  of  Carrie  being  there. 

The  Bordeaux  adventure,  that  had  faded  away  like  an  ugly 
dream,  now  cropped  up  again  and  cast  a  cold  shadow  on  my  rosy 
visions  for  the  future. 

Mighty  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  have  Miss  Carrie's  glum 
face  there,  turning  the  sweets  into  bitters  and  spoiling  everything. 
I  should  have  my  work  cut  out,  too,  for  she  had  already  given 
me  pretty  good  proof  that  she  would  neither  take  my  hand  nor 
take  help.  Still,  if  her  father  was  in  such  a  bad  way,  she  might 
be  reached  through  him.  At  all  events,  I  should  be  able  to 
square  the  Bordeaux  account  with  her. 

So  by  the  time  we  reached  Liverpool  I  had  constructed  a  very 
pleasant  programme  for  the  country.  There  I  parted  from  my 
Qompanion,  and  got  back  to  Montague  Place,  just  about  ten 
months  after  I  bad  left  it. 
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'  My  auiit  looked  ten  years  older.  Her  grey  hair  had  become 
nrhite,  her  face  more  pinched,  and  her  step  more  feeble.  She 
asked  me  a  few  cursory  questions  about  this  and  that,  and  made  a 
pretence  of  listening  with  some  interest  while  I  told  her  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  all 
the  time,  though,  her  thoughts  were  at  Broxford,  and  to  Broxford 
we  forthwith  jumped,  and  soon  got  into  full  swing  about  the  old 
old  story. 

I  found  that  the  very  moment  she  got  my  message  from 
Liverpool  she  had  arranged  for  my  starting  next  day.  Every 
single  thing  had  been  thought  of.  Mr.  Penney,  of  the  *  Bugle  Inn,' 
had  been  told  to  have  a  dog-cart  waiting  at  the  junction,  and  the 
very  page  in  Bradshaw  turned  down  to  show  the  trains.  I  was  to 
have  a  carte  blanche.  Harriett  Fraser  was  to  know  nothing  about 
it ;  and,  above  all,  /  was  to  cultivate  the  daughter — to  become 
as  intimate  as  I  could,  and  to  send  a  frank  opinion  about 
her. 

Next  morning  I  was  on  my  journey.  The  sporting  little  land- 
lord himself  was  at  the  station  with  the  dog-cart— not  very  com- 
municative— but  the  fact  was  the  visit  of  a  stranger  out  of  the 
hunting  season  was  phenomenal  enough  to  be  suspicious.  So, 
though  he  talked  glibly  enough  of  his  hunters  and  the  crops,  the 
moment  I  opened  my  mouth  about  the  Dannings,  he  whipped  up 
the  horse  and  chewed  his  straw  in  silence. 

^  Yes,  the  Captain  and  Miss  Carrie  were  at  home,'  he  said,  as 
he  pulled  up  his  horse  at  the  top  of  the  hill ;  '  he  wasn't  well- 
hipped — but  who  could  wonder  at  that,  when  he  never  got  outside 
a  horse,  and  never  even  so  much  as  took  a  drive  ?  Broxford  was 
dull,  but  it  would  be  deadly  tame  without  horseflesh ;  the  view 
was  reckoned  fine  from  the  hill,  though.' 

So  it  was.  The  valley  stretched  away  at  our  feet,  and  a  lazy 
river  crept  through  the  greenest  of  green  meadows  to  the  sea. 
Bed  roo&  peeped  out  from  between  the  big  elms,  and  beyond  rich 
uplands  basked  in  the  morning  sun.  A  perfect  arabesque  of  wild 
flowers  grew  on  either  side  of  us,  and  so  restful  was  the  scene  that 
you  almost  felt  you  were  entering  the  Happy  Valley,  where  you 
would  find  peace  and  contentment  to  the  end  of  your  days. 

The  village  looked  as  if  it  had  been  asleep  for  about  a  hundred 

years ;  grass  grew  in  the  streets,  jackdaws  built  in  the  chimneys, 

you  went  up  a  couple  of  steps  to  some  of  the  shops,  and  down  a 

.  couple  to  others ;  and  such  an  old-world  flavour  was  there  about 

the  place  that  every  moment  you  expected  a  periwigged  gentle- 
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man  in  square  tails,  or  a  stately  dame  in  hoops  and  farthingale,  \a 
pop  ont  and  stare  at  you. 

Mill  House  was  easily  found.  Its  long  blank  brick  front  with 
the  two  low-set  windows  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  a  bill- 
sticker.  The  tall  gaunt  woman  who  answered  my  ring  stared  in 
dumb  astonishment  at  a  stranger.  She  barred  the  entrance  and 
would  not  let  me  set  foot  inside  the  door,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  most  serious  parley  that  I  persuaded  her  to  lead  me  across  the 
hall  on  to  the  lawn  where  she  said  I  should  find  Miss  Carrie. 

She  shut  and  bolted  the  door  behind  me,  and  there  I  was  in 
one  of  those  rare  old  gardens  which  gladden  our  hearts  by  the 
chance  commingling  of  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable. 

Curiously  enough  the  place  seemed  familiar  to  me.  There 
was  a  group  of  ugly  yews  black  against  the  blue  sky.  There  was 
a  dinted  old  sun-dial  beneath  them,  and  a  broad  walk  down  to  the 
river.  Somewhere  or  other  I  had  seen  this — but  where  ?  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  puzzle  it  out,  when  lo !  the  faint  whiff  of  some  distant 
sheep-washing  caught  my  nose,  and  in  a  jiffy  Bordeaux,  with  the 
broad  quay,  the  cemetery,  the  broken  column,  everything,  even 
to  Monsieur  Marin's  cigarette,  flashed  back  upon  me. 

I  looked  round  at  the  house.  A  dismal,  dilapidated,  cracked 
old  pile  it  was,  part  of  the  front  being  actually  bound  together 
and  held  up  by  the  sturdy  growth  of  an  old  wistaria,  which  wound 
and  twisted  about  the  windows  like  a  huge  cobra,  catching  here 
and  there  little  heaps  of  fallen  brick  dust  and  mortar  in  its  coils. 
Even  its  lilac  clusters  hung  lugubriously,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
poor  walls  they  adorned,  and  the  poor  walls  themselves  seemed 
inclined  to  come  down  with  a  run. 

The  *  tall  portress '  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  door  never 
took  her  eyes  off  me.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  then  turned 
and  walked  down  to  the  river.  The  garden  matched  the  house. 
Flowers  grew  higgledy-piggledy  among  the  cabbages  wherever 
they  could  find  a  hold,  and  half  the  place  was  a  mere  wilderness 
of  weeds,  where  all  the  sparrows  and  chaffinches  of  Broxford  held 
their  Parliament. 

From  the  river  path  I  could  hear  the  melancholy  bleat  from 
the  sheep-washing,  and  straight  across  the  meadow  I  recognised 
the  hill  I  had  just  descended  with  Mr.  Penney. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  splash  of  oars.  A  fair  young  face  shot 
past  me,  and  the  next  moment  my  eyes  met  Carina's,  who  was 
seated  listlessly  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  She  started,  stared  at 
me  with  a  scared  look,  as  I  ran  by  the  side  of  the  boat  to  the 
landing-place,  and  there  the  hand  she  gave  me  trembled  in  mine. 
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But  I  had  no  eyes  for  her ;  no  eyes  for  any  one  but  Lettie ; 
for  Lettie  it  was  wlxo  stepped  but  of  the  boat  and  filled  the  whole 
place  with  radiance.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  the  gawky 
Drufflie  girl  would  have  grown  into  so  beautiful  a  woman  ?  And 
even  now — though  she  has  been  my  wife,  the  angel  of  my  house 
for  many  a  year — the  vision  of  her  glorious  beauty  as  she  stood 
before  me  in  the  simlight,  all  aglow  with  her  recent  exercise,  and 
a  warm  welcome  flasbing  from  her  brave  brown  eyes,  fills  my 
heart  with  rapture. 

So  taken  aback  was  I,  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot  the 
awkwardness  of  the  position.  I  forgot  that  I  was  supposed  not  to 
have  met  Carrie  before.  Her  sharp  look  of  angry  surprise  re- 
minded me  of  it  though,  so  I  explained  that  I  had  caUed  to  ask 
after  her  father,  and  the  servant  had  shown  me  into  the  garden. 

*  He  is  better,'  she  said  coldly.  *  Lettie  has  come  to  see  him. 
If  you  walk  up  to  the  lawn  I'll  tell  him  you  are  here.* 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Dent ! '  cried  Lettie,  directly  she  had  disappeared. 
*  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come.  You  must  have  heard  what  abad 
plight  they  are  in.  That  has  brought  you.  We  are  unhappy 
about  it.  Captain  Pierce  has  never  got  over  his  wife's  death. 
They  had  to  send  for  Carrie.  She  came  about  six  weeks  ago,  and 
seems  to  be  getting  as  bad  as  her  father.     What  can  we  do  ? ' 

*  We  will  talk  it  over.' 

*  My  father  thinks  it  is  all  money.* 

*  Whatever  it  is,  we  will  put  it  right.  We  shall  have  a  deal 
to  talk  about,  Lettie.' 

*  Here  they  are.' 

As  she  spoke  they  came  on  to  the  lawn — Uncle  Pierce  terribly 
changed ;  indeed,  in  his  pulled,  haggard  face  and  loose  untidy 
clothes  I  could  eee  nothing  left  of  the  spruce  man  I  had  met  at 
Bordeaux  but  the  bright  restless  eyes  that  fixed  me  directly  he 
came  near. 

*  So  you  have  found  out  our  quiet  Auburn,  Mr.  Dent,*  he 
began,  in  his  old  rattling  style.  *  Very  good  of  you.  Oh,  yes, 
I'm  better.  I  shall  be  better  still  now  you  have  come  to  cheer 
us.  But  the  question  is,  what  can  we  do  to  cheer  you?  Afraid 
we  can't  ask  you  to  the  house — out  of  order,  out  of  repair,  rooms 
dismantled,  plagued  with  rats.  Curious  devils,  rats.  Come  and 
go  like  other  troubles.     I  daresay  Harleigh  would  put  you  up.' 

I  told  him  I  had  comfortable  quarters  at  the  *  Bugle.' 

*  Ob,  you'll  be  cosy  enough  there,'  he  said.  *  Good  fellow, 
Penney;  first-rate  judge  of  a  horse;  best  in  the  county.    No 
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hunting  ndw,  though.  Fishing,  but  not  much  of  that.  There's 
the  sea,  though,  "  the  blue,  the  fresh,  tbe  ever  free,"  and  we  have 
a  boat  at  the  creek.  Go  down  and  see  her.  Go  down  and  have 
a  crack  with  old  Paul.' 

*  You  forget  that  the  boat  is  not  ready,  father,'  Carrie  inter- 


*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,'  he  cried,  collapsing.  *  I  did  forget. 
No  cruising  yet.  What's  to  be  done,  then,  in  this  sleepy  hollow  ? 
Ah !  I  have  it.  You're  fond  of  collecting.  Well,  I'll  give  you  a 
tip.  There  are  some  good  bits  to  be  picked  up  for  the  trouble  of 
looking.' 

*  Good  gracious,  father ! '  said  Carrie  again,  *  you  don't  sup- 
pose Mr.  Dent  has  your  craze  ? ' 

*  The  family  failing,  my  dear,  the  family  failing,'  he  replied, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  wink  at  me.  <  We  must  do  something 
to  amuse  him  now  he  has  come  this  long  way.' 

'  Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  amuse  myself,'  said  I. 

*  You'll  find  it  dull,'  said  Carrie,  coldly. 

*  Dull ! '  echoed  her  father,  with  another  winking  effort ; 
\  dull !  ha,  ha !  not  a  bit  of  it.  He  won't  find  it  dull.  You  and 
your  £Bither,  Lettie,  must  look  after  him.  Take  him  up  to  the 
Crawfords  and  make  him  a  member  of  your  Posbrooke  tennis  club. 
Do  something.  Don't  let  him  get  the  blues,  for  the  honour  of 
the  place.  Now  then,  com6  into  the  wilderness  and  gather  some 
of  my  wild  flowers.' 

*  What  brings  you  here  ? '  asked  Carrie,  when  they  were  out 
of  earshot.     '  Is  this  another  of  your  chance  visits  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you.' 

*  To  see  me  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  you  are  in  trouble,  and  I  want  to  help  you.* 

*  You  can't  help  us.' 

*  I  can  try.  I  would  have  tried  at  Bordeaux,  too,  if  you  would 
have  let  me.' 

*  I  can  only  say  to  you  what  I  said  then.  Now,  too,  my  father 
is  too  ill  for  any  excitement.' 

*  I'll  come  to-morrow  and  talk  to  you.' 

*  I  can't  see  you.    I  can't  leave  him.    He  is  too  ill.* 

*  Let  me  help  you  to  make  him  better*' 

She  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this,  but  turned  and  marched  o€f 
to  Lettie. 

*  Lettie,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  pack  you  off.  My  father  is 
getting  tired.  You  must  take  Mr.  Dent  with  you  and  come 
another  day.' 
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*But  I  have  not  said  half  what  I  want  to  say,'  cried  he,  with 
his  hands  fall  of  flowers — *  abont  Bordeaux,  now.' 

*  Tell  him  another  day,'  she  interrupted  hurriedly. 

*  How  she  rules  us  ! '  he  whispered  to  me  as  we  walked  down  to 
the  boat.     *  I  say,  Henry,  why  didn't  you  find  us  out  before  ?  ' 

*  I  only  got  back  from  America  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

*  Aha  !  then  you  have  not  lost  much  time  over  it,  my  boy.  I 
hope  you'll  hit  it  off  with  her  here  better  than  you  did  at 
Bordeaux.' 

*  But  look  here.  I  can  really  put  you  up  to  a  good  thing. 
Blue  and  white !  Early  English !  villages  full  of  it — tip-top 
specimens — only  wants  a  little  capital.  You're  the  only  man  to 
manage  it.  Come  soon  and  talk  it  over.  Good-bye,  Lettie — 
good-bye,'  he  added  gaily,  as  I  handed  her  into  the  boat  and 
took  the  oars.  ^  Tell  your  father  I  shall  come  and  see  him  soon. 
I  am  ever  so  much  better ! — ever  so  much !  * 

Even  as  he  spoke  his  face  twitched  and  changed.  As  wa 
drifted  away  he  looked  helplessly  round  for  Carrie,  and  my  last 
glimpse  showed  me  her  strong  arm  supporting  his  scarecrow  of  a 
figure  up  the  garden  path. 

I  saw  all  this,  but  Lettie,  seated  in  the  stem,  saw  none  of  it. 
I  saw  it,  but  with  her  sweet  face  before  me  took  precious  little 
heed  of  it.  We  dropped  down  to  her  garden  without  a  word, 
took  the  boat  to  her  moorings,  and  walked  up  to  the  house. 

What  a  change  to  the  Dannings !  Everything  was  just  as 
clean  and  tidy  as  hands  could  make  it.  Not  a  speck  on  the 
yellow  gravel  paths,  the  box-edgings  close  shaven,  the  espaliers 
as  trim  as  a  new  frigate,  and  the  flower-pots  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  kept  ruddy  by  scrubbing.  Then  came  a 
noisy  welcome  from  Captain  Harleigh  and  Mrs.  Maxton,  and,  after 
lunch,  over  a  cigar  among  the  roses  I  bad  the  latest  about  Uncle 
Pierce. 

This  was  it.  He  and  his  sick  wife  came  back  to  their  ram- 
shackle home  soon  after  I  saw  them  at  Bordeaux — were  no 
sooner  back  than  the  poor  lady  failed  rapidly — and  her  somewhat 
sudden  death  at  last  seemed  to  have  completely  demoralised  him. 
He  threw  off  Dr.  Joyce's  attendance,  discharged  the  solitary 
servant,  shut  himself  up,  and  would  not  see  a  soul.  Old  Paul 
was  packed  off  abroad  for  Carrie,  and  his  wife  installed  at  Mill 
House  as  general  servant.  Carrie  came  back  post  haste,  but  did 
not  mend  matters  one  bit.  She  followed  suit.  Turned  her  back 
on  her  old  friends,  would  see  nobody  but  Lettie,  aqd  moped  away 
the  days  bjr  berpelf, 
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*The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Master  Henry,  your  uncle  is 
going  oflf  his  head — moreover,  he  drinks.  He  was  wound  up 
to-day,  and  ran  down  suddenly.  So  he  goes  on,  like  a  Jack-in-the- 
box.  He  is  a  bom  idiot  with  money.  Chucked  all  away  that 
Carrie  sent  home  to  pay  our  tradesfolk,  and  now  they  are 
howling.  He  paid  Southampton,  but  never  a  sou  to  Broxford. 
Too  bad!  Mrs.  Danning's  life  was  insured,  but  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  about  that  money. 

*  As  for  the  girl — Mother  Carey  as  we  used  to  call  her — she's  a 
failure — a  dead  failure !  No  help  I  Nothing !  People  fight  shy 
of  her.  No  wonder !  What  d'ye  think  my  lady  does  ?  Practises 
her  "  scenas  "  and  her  songs  and  her  roulades  in  the  very  room,  if 
you  please,  where  her  poor  mother  died.  Why,  they  tell  me  they 
can  hear  her  on  the  hill  of  a  still  evening.  Mill  House  is  getting 
a  bogey  name,  Harry,  and  she  knows  it.  When  the  Crawfords 
called  there  t'other  day,  Beccy  the  Dumb  slammed  the  door  in 
their  faces.     This  won't  do.' 

<  We'll  alter  all  this.  Captain  Harleigh.' 

*  Ay,  the  sooner  the  better !  Clear  out  the  house  and  let  a 
little  life  and  health  into  it.  It  is  growing  on  the  village  like  a 
fungus.  Quiet  the  tradespeople  too — stop  Mr.  Chinnery's  tongue. 
You'll  have  Penney  with  you — he's  a  good  fellow ;  but  mark  my 
words,  Miss  Carrie  will  shirk  you;  she'll  jump  on  her  high  horse 
the  moment  you  talk  about  help.  She'll  talk  about  a  remittance 
from  abroad.  She'll  "  Dent "  you,  my  boy,  charm  you  never  so 
wisely.  But  there,  after  all's  said  and  done,  my  heart  warms  to  old 
Pierce.  He  plays  ducks  and  drakes  with  money,  but  I'll  stick  to 
him.  We'll  pull  together.  Bring  your  bag  here  and  stop  till  the 
thing  is  done.' 

Dearly  should  I  have  liked  to  do  this,  but  there  were  rocks 
ahead.  Inconvenient  explanations  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
Montague  Place,  and  before  I  could  look  round  the  busy  Harriett 
would  be  buzziog  about  Broxford,  sipping  up  the  gossip.  No,  I 
could  not  come,  but  I  did  the  next  best  thing  to  it.  I  promised 
to  make  Willow  Bank  my  home,  and  began  by  spending  the  rest 
of  the  day  there.  Snatched  a  short  walk  with  Lettie  too,  among 
her  pet  flowers,  recalled  our  Drufflie  day?,  and  went  back  to  the 
*  Bugle  *  as  madly  in  love  as  any  young  fellow  of  six  and  twenty 
ever  was  or  ever  could  be. 

{To  he  coiitiJiued.) 
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IN  one  of  his  biographical  sketches,  of  M.  de  Goncourt,  I  think, 
Theophile  Grautier  tells  the  world  how  the  news  of  his  friend's 
death  came  to  him,  in  a  country  house,  and  with  the  news,  the 
demand  for  the  feuilleton.  These  evil  tidings,  these  mournful 
demands,  come  thicker  and  more  frequent  as  we  step  westward  in 
life.  One  after  another  of  a  generation  falls  and  receives  his  brief 
lament.  Among  them  who  should  be  more  sincerely  mourned 
than  Sir  Henry  Maine,  whose  death,  at  Cannes,  has  deprived 
English  literature  of  an  illustrious  author,  and  his  acquaintance 
of  a  friendly  presence  not  to  be  forgotten  ?  A  year  ago,  or  less, 
the  health  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  caused  him  anxiety :  his  medical 
advisers  gave  him  better  hopes,  but  his  presentiment  has  been 
fulfilled. 

♦ 
It  is  some  twenty-five  years  since  Aricient  La/w  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  rose,  like  a  new  light,  on  the  world  of  University 
studies.  It  was,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  favourite  book  at  Oxford, 
illuminating,  in  a  way  then  quite  fresh,  the  early  history  of  human 
society.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  began  in 
*a  slight  aversion.'  His  theories  about  a  point  of  no  very  popular 
interest,  the  primeval  conditions  of  marriage  and  of  the  human 
family,  were  not  those  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  F.  M*Clennan.  Prob- 
ably, as  a  young  and  then  impetuous  reviewer,  I  spoke  my  mind 
pretty  freely  about  Sir  Henry  Maine's  notions.  He  wrote  to  me 
with  an  urbanity  that  would  have  disarmed  one  of  the  wild  folk 
in  whom  we  were  interested,  and  made  him  fling  down  his  stone 
tomahawk.  Neither  of  us  ever  quite  converted  the  other  to  the 
Polyandrous,  or  the  Patriarchal  Theory,  but  to  me  the  discussion 
brought  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  a  man  so  learned,  original, 
courteous,  and  kindly.  All  Sir  Henry  Maine's  books  on  the 
evolution  of  Society  are  more  interesting  than  novels,  and  are 
written  with  singular  lucidity  and  unaflFected  grace.     He  may 
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have  been  in  error,  now  and  then,  among  matters  go  obscure,  for 
example  about  the  wide  diffusion  of  what  the  Bomans  called  the 
Patria  Poteatas.  Nobody  can  always  be  in  the  right,  especially 
on  subjects  where  complete  knowledge  may  be  unattainable.  But 
Sir  Henry  Maine  will  always  be  remembered  as  an  exemplar  of 
what  the  scholar  should  be,  as  a  man  of  the  world  too,  and  a 
politician  made  gravely  unhappy  by  the  spectacle  of  our  confused 
unhappy  age.  He  foresaw  much  that  was  wretched;  he  may  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death,  like  those  who 

did  not  live  to  see 
In  Thebes  the  biUoto  of  calamity, 

*  ♦ 
♦ 

Some  riots  are  unsympathetic  to  a  quiet  observer,  but  with 
the  Bio  Tinto  rioters  every  one  who  values  a  decent  life  may 
sympathise.  If  it  be  true  that  the  calcinations  of  the  works  ruin 
vegetable  life  for  miles  around,  and  kill  trees  and  grass,  as  in  the 
Black  Country,  who  can  marvel  that  the  country  folk  resisted  ? 
The  world  should  not  let  its  fields,  and  streams,  and  air  be 
blackened,  blighted,  poisoned  by  manufacturing  operations.  If 
industrialism  ran  long  in  its  present  course,  which  may  or  may 
not  happen,  this  planet  would  be  calcined,  like  the  moon — ^a pretty 
result  of  progress.  Bat  Nature,  and  man^s  nature,  will  somehow, 
and  perhaps  in  no  very  pleasant  manner,  prevent  that  consumma- 
tion. 

#  # 
* 

There  is  something  in  statistics  that  has  a  repulsive  kind  of 
attraction  to  an  unregenerate  heart.  They  do  not  prove  any- 
thing, because  everything  can  be  proved  by  statistics.  Thus  it 
could  be  proved  that  ours  is  an  age  rich  in  poetry,  which  of  course 
is  absurd.  In  Book  Chaty  an  American  journal,  an  index  is  given 
of  the  poetry  of  November  and  most  of  December,  of  the 
magazine  i>oetry.  How  many  sweet  strains  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  the  magazines  echoed  with  in  these  six  or  seven 
weeks  ?  What  does  he  say  to  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  separate 
pieces?  Of  the  poets  sixty-two,  at  least,  are  ladies,  while 
probably  many  of  the  initials  belong  to  the  fair.  Still,  even  so, 
there  are  about  four  times  as  many  male  as  female  poets  going 
about,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than  one  would  expect.  As  to 
the  topics  which  these  minstrels  celebrate,  the  quaintest  is  *  My 
Nose,'  a  sonnet,  in  the  Irish  Monthly.  By  the  way,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lady  poets  are  Irish — by  their  names — *  who  trifle 
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with  the  cruet^  as  the  Irish  harp  is  called  in  the  national  speech. 
Of  topics  Christmas  comes  in  an  easy  winner ;  there  are  sixteen 
poems  on  this  subject,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  Christmas  cards. 
There  are  but  three  on  Love  (as  far  as  the  titles  show),  and  three — 
a  very  just  proportion — on  Babies.  Three  ballades  are  not  many 
out  of  such  a  multitude,  and  two  contributors  to  the  Ship  are 
*  greatly  guilty '  of  two  of  them.  Babies  aside,  there  are  five 
poems  on  Children.  Only  one  on  Moonlight;  and  that  is  cheer- 
fully called  *  Moonlight  and  Murder.'  The  others  are  on  very 
miscellaneous  topics.  If  we  remember  that  for  every  accepted 
poet  there  are  at  least  fifty  unaccepted,  it  will  become  manifest 
that  the  poetical  profession  is  rather  overcrowded, 

* 
Talking  of  poetry,  Mr.  Swinburne,  like  the  true  master  he  is, 
has  scored  one  over  Mrs.  Timmins.  Who  does  not  remember  in 
Thackeray's  ^  A  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins's '  the  fair  Muse's  diffi- 
culty about  finding  a  rhyme  to  ^  babe ' — ^that  word  so  dear  to 
Professor  Dowden  ?  Mrs.  Timmins  ^  took  the  new  pen,  and  a 
sweet  sheet  of  paper,  and  began  to  compose  a  poem.'  ^  What  shall 
it  be  about  ?  '  was  naturally  her  first  thought.  ^  What  should  be 
a  young  mother's  first  inspiration  ?  Her  child  lay  on  the  80& 
before  her,  and  she  began  in  her  neatest  band : 

LINES 

ON  MT  SON,  BUKGAT  DE  BBACT  GASHLEIGH  TTHHTNS, 
AGED  TEN  MONTHS. 

Tu^day. 

How  beautiful,  how  beautiful  thou  seemest, 

My  boy,  my  precious  one,  my  roey  babe. 

Kind  angels  hover  round  thee  as  thou  dreamest : 

Soft  lashes  hide  thy  beauteous  azure  eye  which  gleamest. 

But  Kose  could  not  make  out  whether  *  gleamest*  was  grammar. 
Finally  there  was  no  rhyme  to  *  babe '  except  *  Tippoo  Saib.' 

♦     ♦ 

Now,  mark  how  Mr.  Swinburne  turns  this  obvious  difficulty  • 

Love  alone,  with  yearning 

Heart  for  astrolabe, 
Takes  the  star's  height,  burning 

Q'er  the  bab^ 
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It  is  certainly  rhyme,  but  is  it  reason  ?  Je  m'ew  dovie.  But 
the  poet  of  Alice  merely  cuts,  instead  of  untying,  the  knot  when 
he  tells  us 

^was  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 

Did  gyre  and  gimhle  in  the  wabe. 
All  mimsey  were  the  borrogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  out  grabe. 

For  more  rhymes*  to  babe  we  need  that  legendary  rhyming  dic- 
tionary which  the  proud  critic  in  the  AthencBwm,  says  is  used  by 
writers  of  ballades. 

• 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  the  old  accurate  sort  of  classical  scholarship 
and  the  more  modem  lore  of  philology,  archaeology,  and  anthro- 
pology cannot  live  at  peace  together.  Bemember,  one  would  say, 
to  the  warring  men  of  letters,  remember  that  we  are  all  really  in 
the  same  camp,  and  that  we  should  befriend  each  other  against 
the  tyranny  of  Science  which  the  popular  tongue,  at  Oxford,  callfl 
by  a  shorter  name.  In  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  Professor  Tyrrell  published  a  clever  dialogue  of  the  dead, 
between  Madvig,  Bentley,  and  others.  The  mighty  shades  com- 
plain that  the  taste  for  *  conjectural  emendations '  in  classical 
texts  has  gone  out,  and  they  quote  some  very  happy  and  probable 
guesses  at  right  readings.  But  how  few  have  been  correct  out  of 
the  many  that  have  been  ventured !  The  science  of  archaeological 
digging  is  spoken  of  with  little  applause.  I  doubt  if  Bentley 
would  have  talked  of  *  excavations.'  Well,  diggers,  like  gram- 
marians, have  blundered,  and  have  been  arrogant,  but  we  all, 
diggers  and  critics,  have  the  same  motive — to  reach  a  better 
intelligence  of  ancient  life  and  ancient  art.  One  form  of  this 
pursuit  does  not  exclude  others.  Let  there  be  peace  among  us 
and  harmony. 

I  wonder  not  that  the  great  dead  resent  certain  attacks  on 
good  Herodotus ;  I,  too,  resent  them.  But  when  Madvig  carries 
the  war  into  Attica,  when  he  charges  the  enemy  of  Herodotus 
with  blundering  over  the  Greek  inscription  from  Westmoreland, 
he  is  a  little  unsportsmanlike.  This  inscription  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Denmark,  by  Professor  Stephens,  who  thought  it  was 
Bunic,  and  commemorated  a  lady  called  Cimokan.  Professor 
Sayce  saw  that  it  could  not  be  Bunic  and  must  be  Greek,  and  he 
published  his  first  attempts  at  deciphering  it.  They  were  not 
very  plausible.  Madvig  is  quite  right  about  that.  But  Madvig 
never  mentions  that  Professor  Sayce  was  the  first  to  detect  the 
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other  professor's  quaint  blunder  of  taking  Greek  for  Runic 
characters — the  first  to  see  that  it  was  Greek.  Here  is  part  of 
Mr.  Sayce's  sketch  of  a  rendering  of  a  very  curious  document : 

*  On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Idon  was  prematurely  buried 
with  lamentations  Hermes,  the  son  of  Commagen,  •  • »  Filibiotos, 

•  •  •  a  wayfarer.  Farewell,  thou  boy  from  oflf  the  way,  although 
along  mortal  life  thou  crawlest .  .  • '  &c. 

• 

When  I  was  at  school,  and  when  some  boy  was  construing 
rather  conjecturally,  th^Head  Master  said,  *  Jones,  the  ancients  did 
not  write  nonsense ! '  I  was  a  good  deal  struck  with  the  truth  of 
this  at  the  time.  When  one's  *  construe  *  makes  nonsense  it  were 
better  to  reconsider  it.  Now  it  is  not  ordinary  sense  to  say  that 
a  boy  was  prematurely  buried  with  lamentations.  The  idea  in 
itself  is  worthy  of  Edgar  Poe.  If  they  lamented  the  little  chap, 
why  did  they  bury  him  before  he  was  dead  ?  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  of  a  month  called  Idon?  As  to  the  suggestion  of  my 
firiend  Professor  Ehys,  that  FUibiotoa  might  be  an  attempt  to 
write  Macbeth  in  bastard  Latin-Greek,  was  he  not  chaffing? 
Mr.  Hicks  luckily  found  out  that  the  inscription  was  in  hexa- 
meter verse ;  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  very  plausibly  restored  it. 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  made  very  good  sense  out  of  it.  Macbeth,  and 
the  month  Idon,  and  Ida,  the  first  king  of  Northumbria,  all  disap- 
peared, and  premature  burial  died  out  of  the  story.  Now  it 
looks  as  if  a  boy  named  Hermes  of  Comagene  had  come  as  far  as 
Westmoreland,  to  end  by  being  *  missing '  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
natives ;  well,  even  that  is  not  so  very  clear.  But  the  true 
lesson  is,  not  that  philology  and  archaeology  are  at  war,  but  that 
we  should  never  think  we  have  even  approached  a  right  transla- 
tion from  any  tongue  when  our  translation  makes  very  dubious 
sense.  Of  course,  when  Celtic  words  are  suspected  in  the  Greek, 
the  sense  may  indeed  be  ^  sadly  to  seek.' 


Here  follows  a  translation  which  at  least  makes  sense.  It  is 
from  a  Greek  *  epigram '  that  should  have  settled  the  old  dispute. 
Had  the  Greeks  cats  ?  Clearly,  as  this  epigram  proves,  cats  were 
exotic  animals  in  Greece.  The  lady  whom  her  lover  laments 
actually  threw  him  over  because  he  did  not,  and  one  Nicias  didj 
bring  her  cats  from  Egypt.  As  to  the  epigram,  a  learned  friend 
writes:  *  First  edited  by  Boissonade  from  the  Paris  MS.  of 
Philostratus.    Jacobs,  Paralipomena  ez-U.  Editis,  No.  74.    Not 
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in  Cod.  Vat.  nor  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  The  epigram  is 
headed,  aBrjXop,  ol  hi  *Ayadiov  (Of  uncertain  authorshipy  assigned 
by  some  to  Agathias).  I  suspect  it  was  attributed  to  Agathias  bj 
some  who  remembered  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  204,  which  is  about  a 
partridge  of  Agathias's,  killed  by  a  cat.  The  style  reminds  one 
more  of  Marcus  Argentarius.  And  it  certainly  belongs  to  the 
Justinian  group  of  poets.'  Here  follows  the  English ;  the  Greek 
(two  versions  exist — it  may  have  been  a  competition  in  a  literary 
set)  may  be  sought  in  the  proper  place. 

ARSINOE'S   CATS. 

Arsinoe  the  fair,  the  amber- tressed, 

Is  mine  no  more ; 
Cold  as  the  unsunned  snows  are  is  her  breast, 

And  closed  her  door. 
No  more  her  ivory  feet  and  tresses  braided, 

Make  glad  mine  eyes, 
Snapt  are  my  viol-strings,  my  flowers  are  faded— 

My  love-lamp  dies. 

Yet,  once,  for  dewy  myrtle-buds  and  roses, 

All  summer  long. 
We  searched  the  twilight-haunted  garden  closes 

With  jest  and  song. 
Aye,  all  is  over  now — ^my  heart  hath  changM 

Its  heaven  for  hell ; 
And  that  ill  chance  which  all  our  love  estranged, 

In  this  wise  fell. 

A  little  lion,  small  and  dainty  sweet 

(For  such  there  be !) 
With  sea-grey  eyes  and  softly-stepping  feet. 

She  prayed  of  me. 
For  this,  through  lands  Egyptian  far  away, 

She  bade  me  pass ; 
But  in  an  evil  hour,  I  said  her  nay — 

And  now,  alas ! 
Far-travelled  Nicias  hath  wooed  and  won 

Arsinoe 
With  gifts  of  furry  creatures  white  and  dun 

From  over-sea. 

Graham  R.  Tomsojt, 
f 
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Scholars,  if  they  deign  to  look  at  this  page,  will  jadge  for 
themselves,  but  I  confess  I  see  no  warrant  for  *  the  UTtaunned 
snows '  in 

arijOo^  c/iot  irap€X€i  ijruxportpov  xiovo^. 

Nor  has  the  Greek  any  exact  equivalent  for  *  twilight-haunted ' ; 
but  translators  may  be  permitted  these  elegant  liberties.  To 
avoid  them  Mr,  James  Darmesteter  has  recently  rendered  Miss 
Mary  Robinson's  poem  into  French  prose,  very  beautifully  and 
accurately ;  and  a  lady  (Madame  Couve)  has  done  as  much,  though 
scarce  so  happily,  for  Bossetti's  sonnets. 

* 

People  who  know  the  Red  lion  at  Famingham,  on  the  Darent^ 
know  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  pieces  of  English 
scenery.  Hills  and  village  and  church  and  bridge,  and  the  clear 
Darent  slipping  past  the  lawn,  and  roses  on  the  hedges,  and  hay 
in  the  fields,  and  from  behind  the  elms  the  click  of  bat  and  ball 
— ^what  better  has  this  life  to  give?  But  the  trout  of  the  Darent 
kno^  a  little  too  much  for  a  mere  Border  angler.  Any  one  who 
is  fond  of  the  place  and  of  fishing  will  rise  (as  the  trout  don't) 
at  *  Trout  Fishing  on  the  River  Darent:  a  Rural  Poem.  By 
C.  Wayth,  Esq.  (London:  John  Mortimer,  1845),'  when  he  sees 
it  in  a  catalogue.  But  the  book  is  a  snare.  There  is  little  fish- 
ing in  it.  Dickens  said,  when  a  friend  sent  him  a  poem,  called 
*  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung ' — *  too  much  stringy  my  boy.' 
And  there  is  too  much  *  rural  poem,'  and  too  little  trout-fishing, 
in  the  work  of  C.  Wayth,  Esq.  Here  is  his  periphrasis  for  our 
friendly  Red  Lion : 

These  scenes  I  quit  to  seek  the  dwelling  where 
Each  want  is  soothed  and  lulled  is  every  care ; 
The  mansion  where  the  Lord  of  Afric's  plains 
In  fearful  aspect  stands,  yet  mildly  reigns. 

A  cipher  refers  one  to  the  appendix ; 

Note  11.    Page  37. 

'  The  Lord  of  Afric*8  plahis/  d:c. 
The  Red  Lion  Inn. 

Mr.  Wayth  nlust  have  had  a  good  heart,  in  the  right  place, 
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but  he  drew  his  fly  up  stream,  *to  make  it  seem  aKve*"— bad 
policy.  *  But  even  then  and  there  he  met  the  victims  of  agri- 
cultural depression,  and  the  rural  unemployed  : 

In  distant  fields  for  labour  thus  he  tried. 
But  yet  the  wished-for  boon  was  still  denied. 

Ah,  where  is  ce  pays  fabuleux  oit  Vouvrier  trouve  de  Vouvragej 
as  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  says  in  Le  Vagabond? 


Who  shall  discover  the  secret  of  the  gift  of  Art?  The 
Christy  Fund  has  bought,  and  bestowed  on  the  British  Museum, 
some  relics  from  the  Bone  Caves  in  France.  Here  are  sketches 
etched  on  bone  and  ivory  by  men  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  Mammoths,  men  who  lived  before  the  Grlacial  period.  How 
long  ago  is  that  ?  Probably  it  must  be  computed  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  But  the  sketches  have  the  freedom  of  a 
Landseer,  and  are  jotted  down,  here  and  there  on  the  stones,  as 
Eaphael  jotted  down  hasty  studies.  They  are  as  far  removed 
from  other  savage  art  as  is  the  art  of  Leech.  The  very  imple- 
ments of  this  astonishing  pre-glacial  people  have  a  Greek  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  curve  and  tapering  outline.  Did  they 
migrate  south,  before  the  advancing  ice,  and  become  the  ancestors 

of  the  Greeks  ? 

«     * 

« 

Isis  and  Osiris  appear  to  have  a  fancy  for  the  author  of  AUan 
Qtiatermain.  An  ancient  Egyptian  ring  in  lapis  lazuli  has 
come  into  his  possession,  which  reads  Agr^  or  an-^igr,  *  The  clever 
writer,  or  Great  Scribe.'  This  looks  like  *a  prediction,  cruel 
smart.'  Apparently  Agr  oflFered  the  ring  to  An,  but  who  was  An, 
a  lady  or  a  god  ?  By  the  way,  Herodotus  mentions  Phanes,  who 
deserted  the  Greek  condottieri  and  went  over  to  Cambyses.  The 
Museum  has  now  the  rim  of  a  pot  dedicated  by  a  Milesian  of 
this  name  to  Apollo,  a  great  Milesian  deity.  So  archaeology 
confirms  history. 

# 

A  correspondent  has  requested  and  received  permission  to 
use  the  story  of  the  Brownies  and  the  two  ladies,  told  in  the 
last  Ship.  Novelists  at  a  distance  will  please  accept  this  inti- 
mation. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Longman  22.  2*.  W.  D.  H.  2*.  6d.  S.  A.  A.  (Donna)  5/.,  (Workroom)  5/.  Mr. 
Carusen  11.  A.  M.  M.  10*.  J.  B.  Grylls  and  H.  B.  Grylls  6*.  Parish  of  Gilling- 
ham,  Dorset,  per  C.  and  G.  Bridges  21.  Quartermaster-Generars  Office,  per 
C.  C.  10*.  6^.  Miss  Raby,  6*.  A  Soldier  10*.  Anonymous  10*.  E.  10*.  H.  E. 
Luxmoore  11.  C.  M.  W.  12.  U.  U.  B.  10*.  E.  Wyndham  12.  Marple  Bridge 
Boys  1*.  Hill.  C.  A.  R.  12*.  (yd.  A.  G.  12.  A.  M.  A.  M.  5*.  Anonymous 
(Fowey)  £*.  Anonymous  (Chipping  Sodbury)  12.  Collected  by  H.  L.  6*. 
G.  W.  O.  22.  2*.  H.  Hutchinson  52.  H.  A.  C.  2*.  Qd.  F.  L.  Slous  12.  1*. 
M.  E.  G.  2*.  3d.  George  Ferguson  12.  Edith  26*.  Miss  Frere  12.  C.  Croft  1*. 
Miss  H.  B.  Johnson  (Workroom)  12.  A.  R.  6*.  C.  H.  G.  B.  10*.  Miss  Walker  22. 
Teragram  10*.  A.  M.  C.  12.  A  few  friends  in  G.  P.  O.,  per  A.  C.  B.  32.  4*. 
E.  M.  W.  5*.  H.  M.  E.  10*.  W.  R,  Walsh  6*.  M.  J.  H.  6*.  M.  E.  (Donna)  12*., 
(Workroom)  10*.  Sefiora  Donna  3*.  J.  J.  12.  Gringoire  (D  nna)  2*.  6d., 
(Workroom)  2*.  Bd.  A.  P.  C.  10*.  W.  Willis  2*.  M.  Y.  V.  (Donna)  10*., 
(Workroom)  10*.  F.  H.  W.  12.  A.  E.  W.  2*.  6d.  Noble  Taylor  12.  Mrs. 
Taylor  4*.  6d.  Miss  Taylor  2*.  Qd.  Norman  Taylor  1*.  Sd.  Alice  Hudson  1*. 
Rebecca  Gooden  1*.  Annie  Zd.  Thomas  Green  1*.  M.  Francis  Ford  1*.  B.  102. 
L.  S.  10*.  E.  C.  T.  6*.  J.  Rix  10*.  M.  F.  E.  12.  Mrs.  Cleasby  22.  M.  J.  G.  M. 
7*.  Qd.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Curtis  10*.  G.  C.  G.  11.  H.  10*.  J.  and  E.  S.  2*.  Qd.  P.  C. 
(Workroom)  6*.  F.  Smith  15*.  Lovell  Heath  4*.  J.  N.  8.  5*.  E.  C.  M.  2*.  6d. 
A.  H.  B.  10*.  Bridget  1*.  F.  E.  K.  12.  Mrs.  Wilson  10*.  M.  and  S.  P.  5*. 
A.  M.  L.  10*.  W.  Hume  6*.  Rev.  H.  P.  Jeston  12.  1*.  J.  G.  Welchman  12. 
Mrs.  Ellis  12.  J.  A.  P.  10*.  Admiral  Parish  10*.  Mrs.  Parish  (Workroom)  10*. 
J.  F.  Bradbury  22.  A.  Curtis  2*.  Bd.  Miss  Harvey  4*.  B.  E.  10*.  T.  Norton 
Longman  22.  E.  S.  B.  5*.  M.  B.  2*.  &d.  A  Hard-up  Sympathiser  1*.  Bd.  Jumbo 
and  Alice  16*.  A  Little  Boy  (V.  W.  T.)  2*.  Mr.  Norris  25*  (Donna),  10#. 
(Sisters'  Workroom).  D.  B.  10*.  Mrs.  Clarke-Jervoise  20*.  H.  J.  Marshall  (per 
K.  A.  M.)  12.  Mrs.  Crundevell  12.  (Donna),  12.  (Workroom).  Bee  (Guernsey)  10*. 
M.  A.  C.  6*.  B.  R.  A.  1*.  S.  W.  52.  F.  P.  and  F.  H.  22.  T.  R.  T.  10*.  E.  S.  B. 
and  A.  B.  B.  (Cardiff)  10*.  M.  de  R.  (per  Coutts  &  Co.)  62.  M.  Smith  Casson  12. 
Miss  Geldart  6*.  Charles  B.  Stableforch  12.  MissBlla  L.  Cnnliffe  5*.  General  Sir 
E.  and  Lady  Haythom  22.  B.  2*.  Anon.  (Chester)  22.  2*.  Anti-Scandai  Society 
2s.  Sd.    Three  bundles  of  old  clothes— all  sent  anonymously. 

The  Editor  begs  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  one  or  two  other 
friends,  that  he  is  unable  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  free  dinners.    The 


S^6  THE  'DONNA} 

SiBten  have  in  some  few  desperate  cases  given  a  starving  man  a  dinner,  and 
have  discretion  in  cases  of  argent  necessity.  Bat  it  is  most  desirable  that  this 
discretion  shoald  be  ased  only  in  cases  that  are  absolatelj  urgent.  Anj  relaxation 
In  this  respect  would  at  once  attract  crowds  of  beggars,  whereas  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Donna  to  assist  those  who  are  out  of  work,  but  who  are  actoallj 
waiting  to  be  hired.  The  Editor  begs  to  inform  A  Little  Boy  (V.  W.  T.)  that  any 
parcels  of  old  clotlies  should  be  sent  to  the  Sister  in  Charge,  St.  Katherine's 
Restaurant,  4?A  Dock  Street,  E. 

The  following  sums  have  been  sent  by  readers  of  the  Magazine  direct  to  the 
Sisters,  who  desire  the  Editor  to  acknowledge  them : — 

A.  M.  Lockyer  (Workroom)  5*.  B.  L.  Viney  (Workroom)  2*.  6<?.  E.  A.  W. 
(Donna)  5*.,  (Workroom)  6«.  Anonymous  (Donna)  2#.  Mrs.  Gore  (Workroom)  1  /. 
Miss  Edington  (Workroom)  6«.  Mrs.  Wylly's  Four  Boys  (Workroom)  S«.  Thomas 
Gripper  (Workroom)  5«.  G.  R.  (Donna)  5«.  Louisa  Gem  (Donna)  102.  Mrs. 
Birch  (Donna)  6*.  A  Lady  (Workroom)  1/.,  (Donna)  IZ.  M.  GreviUe  (Work- 
room) 1/.  \t.  AnOD.  (Workroom)  9<^.  Miss  Helen  Johnson  (Donna)  10«.  Collected 
by  Miss  Otley  (Donna)  lOf.  and  a  box  of  old  clothes.  E.  C.  (Donna)  2j.  Mrs. 
Wybroo  (Workroom)  5*.  and  some  old  clothes.  Mrs.  Dredge  a  parcel  of  old 
clothes. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Th6  £dUor  requesU  thai  his  earrespondenis  will  be  good  enough  to 
wriU  to  him  informing  him  of  the  eubjed  of  any  artioU  they  wieh  to 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  amd  addressed  envdope  should 
acc(ympany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  U  to  be  returned  in  eoH  ofnon* 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  ease  hold  himself  responsible  far  acei* 
dental  loss,  AU  eommuniccUions  sliould  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  ^Longman's  Magazine, 

39  PaUmoster  Bow,  London,  E,C. 


Fob  coughs,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

GHLORODTNE 


11    CHLORODYNB,-Dr.   J.   C. 

TsRDWNE  lUte  Armf  M«die*l  ^tfclTj 
Di,>rOVElt£U  »  RKMSDV  to  dm- 
:: .  't« V  hich  b«  cxrinod  th«  word  C  H  LO- 
no  DTN  B.  Dr.  Bmwu  It  the  BOLE. 

Qf  ChloTodjp*  cuiDOt  poulbfjr  bn^lii- 

•  Uncei  difftnf  AlimiDkliotilt  ui4 
tince  tbAfDmuIk  h»»  Q«f  ex  be«Q  i^ab. 

mnDi  ta  tbm  eltvcfi  tb^t  b  compound 
I*  idfin^al  with  I>r.  Bromie'a  CLlo- 

Thill  Cftutloa  ti  n«cei4VTt  m  mAnr 
pareoiu  d*ofllT«  porcbAKn  bj  F^Ih 
repra*gatiitjoiiM^ 


DS.  J.  COLLfS  Bfi^OWKIS'B 
CHLOB0DYN'E.-Vic*:Lh»n 
c^-Siof  SifW.  PAGE  WOOD  nUt^a 
pubUclj  in  Ooan  thAt  Dr.  J.  COl^T^IS 
BROWSE  WM  UNDOUBTEDLY 
ihelNVEHTOBoeCHLORODVNE. 
th&t  ibc  irbDla  ttCTT  of  ihe  derondnnc 
FrAflmuk  WM  i!eUb«r»tety  ^nc^^le 
ftod  h«  rttftTfiled  to  wy  U  hfctl  bcir 
twora  to.— Sge  rfawj.  J  tilt  Istti,  IM* 


DB.    J.    dbLLlS    BaOWNE'B 
OHlX>R  OTJ  Y  N  K 1 A  t  Iks  TB.  US 
PAUJATTVE  m 

N'xiraAL^i^ao  ut.  can  ckb. 
TOOTKA  OH  ■ .  ILaS  ir  M  A  T 1 1!4  H 


dRKAT    BPEOXFIO 
FOR     (^SOLSaA, 


OBB 


_BNERAL  BOARD  af  HEALTH* 
Loniifl  n  R  E  PC  RT  thAt  tt  ACTS  mi  a 
CHARM,  one  do  as  genariilly  iniD- 
c  le  n  L     Dr.  O I B  B  O  N.  Ajttj  M«d]  C«l 

C03rflM,FTEI.Y     UURED     WE    of 
DlABREICEA/* 

To  J.  T.  D^  TEN  PORT,  IX^UdQfiH 
DlAA  fltl.— W*  CObffr«tul4te4  fOti 
OPOD  ttu  Wld«ipr<«]  rf-puLaLiqn  thii 
iiLiUj-ett«eniM  mif^dictDc  hu  luriit^d 
For  lUflU  ftU  over  ths  Eut,  Ai  m  r«- 
medj  of  yc^*'^  utUltj.  we  niudh 
qu^tlOD  whflthar  fc  better  !«  import- 
ed, ftnd  w«  nhaU  be  fLkd  tob#u-  of  iu 
ftodlnf  ipli^a  ID  sTAr;  Anelo-Iadlkn 
homo.  Ttia  oiher  brtnds,  w*  *re 
bmppj'  toji»3f,»re  iiow  rftl««>t«d  to  the 
nuitivfr  ha£Bytn,  bud,  judjrLii)r  froiD 
Ehetr  uk,  wa  fancjr  their  sojoam 
there  wiU  be  bcit  qThtifii^Cfiit..  We 
cvjuld  rauUlplj  itiflLnice*  ^d  ii^wt^uiwi 
of  th«  «>itrB,r,n1inftrT  efficit?  of  DR. 
COLLI 8  flapWl^B-6  OliLORO^ 
DYNE  i]i  DLArrhcTA  imd  D^rienterr., 


of  L'ti^jJeia  it*til,  WB  Lmvt  wicue^4,il 
jti  tuxt^rttlutlj  oontTDUliLf  po>wer. 
We  hAT9  psrer  ■■•*  anr  oUvr  |<win 
of  Ehla  msdlt^iM  Ui&aOailii  BnwiuX 
ftcm  ft  and  «oaTl«ttoD  IhM  it  it  dsct- 
d«dl  J  Ui«  b«it,  ftnd  ftlio  rVom  ft  t«Diftf 
of  dutr  w«  Owe  to  tb«  profeuioD  ftad 
tha  pobllfL  M  WQ  vfl  &r  Mpirtion  thM 
the  mbfiLltatlon  of  ftnjr  otbw  thftn 
CoLU«  Bfi-ifrnA'i  U  ft  delJ  b«rftt«  bnsftfth 
ot  fftith  OD  ttie  pftTt  of  tbe  cbftmlBti|o 
fTMcrlbior    ftnd    pftllflUt    ftlJkft.— W« 


ftre,  81r.  mihfTO^  joo«.  SYltES  A 


DR.  J,  ooLLJS  nnoWTirmn 
CHLO 


O  RO IJ  V  N  B  i*  •  Uq  Hid  me- 

Eiinin^  wblcb  ft^iiiiift#«i  PAIN  of 
EVERY  KlND^ftflordp  ft  elm,  t* 
frenhini  il»p  tJfITHOCT  HKAD^ 
ACHK,  ftDd  INVtrnmATEB  the 
nt^fTooJ  ftyitem  when  ginftpalad. 

Br.    J.    COLLI i    BBOWim 


JJ     CULOKODVNE  rmm^j  ciiu 

Rhi.rmll  »tt(wk*  nf 

T-IFELBPBY,  BPASMB.  CQLIO. 
J  PALPITATION,  HTBTgBIA 
MPORTANT  CAUTION.— Thi 
IldMSNhE  I4ALE  at  this  RE- 
EDY bftA  irlven  ni-e  to  mftOT  UN- 


4e 


oTir     peraoofti    ob«ar7ftiion    diirlnor  „         „ 

mftny  TOftn.  In  Cholerftio  DiftrriitMi.  SOLi  UAWtAL^TtJuMM.  • 

ftt)daT«D  in  the  more  t*nibt0formilJ.T.DiTBPKiiKT,tS.CiLRtiJii«U£t.W.n 


PARTRIDBE  &  COOPER, 

191  &  192  FLEET  ST..  AID  1  &  2  CHilCERT  LilE,  LOIDOI. 

<80LE    MANUFACTURERS   OF 

The  Yellmn  Wove  Glab  House  Paper.  I  Tbe  Royal  Conrts  Paper 


ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Samplb  Box  Posr-nm  for  34  Btascps. 


AND  ENVELOPES  TQ  MATCH. 

Sample  Box  PoflT-muB  vob  16  8taicp8. 


Samples  and  Prices,  with  Illustrated  Caialogue  of  Library  and  Office  Requisites,  forwarded  post-free. 


KEATINGS 

BEST 

COUGH  CURE. 


I  'Sold  everywhere  in  I 
Tine,  lllj  each.     \ 

LOZENGES 


KEATINGS 

BEST 

COUGH  CURE. 


Sold  everywhere  in  \ 
Tins,  ifH  each.    \ 


LOZENGES 


Fry's  Cocoa 

n  «/         33  PRIZE  MEDALS 

I  UlG*  awarded totheFim        ^ 

-Concenrrated- 

^wULUa*        ASKYOURCROCERFORASAMPLCiktESnilOMALS 
J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

BILLIARD  TABLES  .s,l.ii^l»ll.. 

COTTAGE  BILLIARD  AND  DINDfa  TABLES. 
THE  'COLD  RESISTING'  BILLIARD  CUSHION 

Never  gets  hard  in  Coldest  Climates. 
iV<i  Coufttry  House  should  he  without  them..     Old  Tables  can  befitted  with  these  Patent  Ctahivfu. 

By  the  use  of  which  a  player  may  improve  his  game  20  in  100.    Price  1/8  per  post. 

THE   PATENT   BRIDGE   OR    FINGER-REST, 

To  support  the  hand  when  playing.     Price  1*.  and  Is.  6d.    Invaluable  for  the  spot  stroke. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS,  Soho  Square,  W. 

drosse  &  Blackwell's 

SUPERIOR  CALVES'-FEET  JELLIES, 

ORANOE,  LEMON,   MADEIRA,  and  VANILLA  FLAVOURS, 

ARE  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS 

In  Bottles  bearing   CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL'S  names  on  the  labels. 


LIEBIC  COMPANY  S 

EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT 


V  ASK  for  the  COMPANFS  BXTBACT, 
and  see  that  it  bears  JUSTUS  VON  LIEBia'S  SIGNATURE 
IN  BLTTB  INK  across  the  labeL 


COnTXIISXA/nonB      a     r^r\       naikj'T'e'aa 


iMGiai 


iT^f^^ 


^   No.  LXVL] 
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The  Endowment  df  the  Daughter ^o\ 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Lost  and  Won 616 

By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Cold  Winds 620 

By  Hy.  Harries. 

The  Runaways 631 

By  Mrs.  Parr. 

Somethino:  about  Snakes 644 

By  C.  T.  Buckland,  F.Z.S. 

Uncle  Pierce.    Chapters  VH.-IX 653 

By  Charles  Blatherwick. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship 675 

By  Andrp:w  Lang. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row 
and  New  York:  15  East  i6'*»  Street 


IF   IT  BE   POSSIBLE,  AS  MUCH  AS  IN  YOU   LIES,  STUDY  TO 
LIVE  AT   PEACE   WITH   ALL   MEN. 


WAR!! 


THE  COST  OF  "WAB.— *  Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  spent  In  war,  and  I  will  purcbave  evei 
of  land  noon  the  fflofce ;  I  will  clothe  eTery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  an  attire  of  which  king*  and  < 


*  O  World  ! 
O  men  I  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  desi^nfl. 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime. 
And  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  s»te  P  ' 

BYKoy. 

5  every  fr«.t 
—  wi  *-"J  upon  the  glot-e ;  l  win  cioine  eTery  man,  woman,  nau  uuuu  m  an  Buiiuo  wi  wiuuu  AUJB*  and  qne*T»* 
would  be  pttvnd;  I  will  bnlld  a  scboolhouae  on  every  hllWde  and  in  erery  Talley  over  the  whole  e«rth  :  I  wi:. 
build  an  acaden.y  in  every  town,  and  ennow  It ;  a  college  In  every  State,  and  will  fill  it  with  able  pTofr8?«r- 
I  wiU  crown  every  bill  with  a  place  of  worship  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  pem'e ;  1  w  i'. 
support  In  every  pulpit  an  able  teacher  of  righteousness,  so  that  on  every  Sabbath  morning  the  chime  on  one  bi. 
should  answer  the  chime  on  another  round  the  earih's  wide  clrtnmference,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  az^  the  son^- 
of  praise  should  ascend,  like  a  universal  holocaust,  to  heaven.*-  Richard. 

'  WHAT  IS  MORE  TERRIBLE  THAN  WAR  ? 

Outraged  Nature.    She  is  never  tired  of  killing,  till  cbe  has  taught  man  the  terrible  lesson  he  Is  so  slow  to  team 
that  nature  i#oi.ly  conquered  by  obeying  her.  .  .  .  Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is  offraded,  as  she  is  bounteouft  ar 
kind  when  she  is  obeyed.    Ah,  would  to  Gfod  that  rome  man  had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to  put  before  the  moth*^* 
of  England  t^e  maps  of  preventable  raff erlng  which  exis.s  In  England  year  after  year.'— Kingsly.    How  mu^:. 
longer  must  the  causes  of  this  startling  array  of  preventable  deaths  continue  unchecked  ? 

Bead  Pamphlet  entitled  'DUTY'  (on  Prevention  of  JHnease  by  Natural  Xeanm),  given 
with  each  Bottle  of  Eno*s  *  Vegetable  Moto,* 


AT  BOMS— My  Bousetiold  God. 
ABKOAB— My  Vade  Meonm. 

AGENEBAIi  OPFICBB,  writing  from 
Afcot,  on  Jan.  'i,  1886,  says  :  '  Blessings  on  your 
"  FRUIT  SALT  I "  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so, 
but  in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  Here  stands 
the  cherished  bottle  on  the  chlmner-piece  of  my 
sanctum,  mv  little  Idol,  at  home  my  household  god, 
abroad  my  t'ade  meeum,  Thinjc  not  this  the  rhapsody 
of  a  hypochondriac  J  n",  It  is  only  the  outpouring  of 
a  grateful  heart.  The  fact  is  I  am,  in  common,  I 
daresay,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67), 
now  and  then  troubled  with  a  tiresome  liver.  No 
sooner,  however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy,  than 
exit  Pain— "Rlchartl  Is  himself  again.'*  So  highly  do 
I  value  your  composition  that,  when  taking  it,  I 
grudge  even  the  little  sediment  that  will  always  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  I  give,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  thow  wise  perrons  who  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  its  Inestimable  benefits : — 

•  When  BNO'S  SALT  betimes  you  take, 
No  waste  of  this  elixir  make. 
But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cup 
Of  this  the  perfect  pick-me-up." 

PEVEB8,  BLOOD  POISONS,  &c.— 
•  Egypt.— Cairo.-  Since  my  arrival  in  fig>pt  In 
August  laet,  I  have  on  thriee  separate  occasions  been 
attacked  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay 
in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  tast  two  attacks  have 
been,  however,  completely  repulsed  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable  •'  FRUIT 
SALT,"  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health  at  the  very 
least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heartfelt  gratitude  for  mv 
restoration  and  presen-atlon  impels  me  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  the  already  overwhelming  store  of  the  snme, 
and  In  bo  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates 
of  duty.— Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  gratefully  yours, 

•  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars.— May  26, 1883. 
*Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.' 

OAJJ^IO'N.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  the 
Capsule  U  marked  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 
Witfwut,  it  you  hnv^  been  imposed  on  ^  worthless  imita- 
ttons.    Hold  bp  all  Chemists. 


THE  RULING  TASTE. 


<  IPXPEBIBNTIA  DOCET! 
•C    queer,  I   https   my    beer,  and 
"VEGETABLE  UOTOr'—Fm. 


When  I  fep'" 
takes   ENu> 


ENO'S  •VBOBTABLB  MOTO.'  <A 
Stomach  or  Liver  Pill.)— TdIs  is  as  simple  ani 
natural  in  its  action  as  tomato,  yet  as  superior  to 
mineral  or  vegetable  mercury  (Podophylliu)  asTasrtire 
and  glycerine  are.  to  the  ordinary  greasy  componn'lT. 
It  is  a  pure  vegetable  extract,  simple,  natnra].  ai  I 
certain  hepatic  (Uver)'. stimulant,  or  us  a  laxativ* . 
stomachic,  blood,  brain,  nerve,  bile,  or  liver  tonic.  It 
wlll  be  found  everything  you  oould  wish  for,  creatine 
and  sustaining  a  natural  action  of  the  stomach,  bowt?.5. 
and  biliary  secretions,  kc 

BIIilOTTS  ATTACKS.— A  Gentleman  ^Tite<: 
*  December  %7fh,  1887.— After  twelve  monihs*  ex- 
perience of  the  value  of  the  "  VEGETABLE  MOT'  >," 
I  unhesitatingly  recommend  their  use  in  prcfer^inf 
to  any  Other  medicine,  more  particularly  in  bilioii:> 
attacks  ;  their  sction  Is  so  gentle  and  >ec  eo  effective 
that  nothing  equals  them  In  my  opinion. 

THEY  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  GIVE 

THE  WISHED  FOR  RELIEF. 

I  take  them  at  any  hour,  and  frequently  In  oon jnnctior. 
with  a  small  glass  of  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT.** 

•  Yours  gratefully,- One  who  Kkows.* 

TITEST  INDIES.- *To  Mr.  J.  C.  Exo.— PIm^ 
W  send  further  supply  of  your  "  Vegetable  Moto " 
to  the  value  of  P.  0.  enclosed  (eight  shillings) ;  the  fir-t 
small  parcel  came  fully  up  to  what  is  written  of  them. 
*St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  llth  October,  1887/ 

ENO'S    WEGETABLE     MOTO, 

Of  aU  Chemists,  price  U.  1  Jd. ;  post  free.  Is.  id. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL.-They  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  house,  and  every 
travelling  trunk,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

PREPARED  ONLY  AT  EHO^S  ^FROIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Eve. 

By  the  Author  of  *  John  Herring,'  *Mehalah,'  &c. 
CHAPTER  XXXII. 

WANDERING      LIGHTS. 

NO  sooner  was  Mr.  Jordan  left  alone  than  his  face  became 
ghastly,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  terror,  as  though  he 
saw  before  him  some  object  of  infinite  horror.  He  put  his  quiver- 
ing thin  hands  on  the  elbows  of  his  arm-chair  and  let  himself  slide 
to  his  knees,  then  he  raised  his  hollow  eyes  to  heaven,  and  clasped 
his  hands  and  wrung  them ;  his  lips  moved,  but  no  vocal  prayers 
issued  from  them.  He  lifted  his  hands  above  his  head,  uttered  a 
cry,  and  fell  forward  on  his  Ceu^o  upon  the  oak  floor.  Near  his 
hand  was  his  stick  with  which  he  rapped  against  the  wall  or  on 
the  floor  when  he  needed  assistance.  He  laid  hold  of  this,  and 
tried  to  raise  himself,  but  faintness  came  over  him,  and  he  fell 
again  and  lost  all  consciousness. 

When  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  see  what  and  who  were  about 
him,  he  found  that  he  had  been  lifted  on  to  his  bed  by  Jasper  and 
Barbara,  and  that  Jane  was  in  the  room.  His  motion  with  his 
hands,  his  strain  to  raise  himself,  had  disturbed  the  bandages  and 
reopened  his  wound,  which  was  again  bleeding,  and  indeed  had 
soaked  through  his  clothes  and  stained  the  floor. 

He  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes  watched  and  followed  Jasper 
with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  fear  in  them. 
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*  He  irritates  me,'  he  whispered  to  his  daughter ;  *  send  him 
out.     I  cannot  endure  to  see  him.' 

Then  Barbara  made  an  excuse  for  dismissing  Jasper. 

WTien  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Jordan's  anxiety  instead  of  being 
allayed  was  increased.  He  touched  his  daughter,  and  drew  her 
ear  to  him,  and  whispered,  *  Where  is  he  now  ?  What  is  he 
doing?' 

*  I  do  not  know,  papa.    He  is  probably  in  his  room.' 

*  Go  and  see.' 

*  Papa  dear,  I  cannot  do  that.    Do  you  want  him  ? ' 

*  Do  /  want  him  ?  No,  Barbara,  but  I  do  not  choose  that  he 
shall  escape.     Go  and  look  if  there  is  a  light  in  his  window.' 

She  was  about  to  send  Jane,  when  her  father  impatiently 
insisted  on  her  going  herself.  Woudering  at  his  caprice  she 
obeyed. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  behind  her  than  the  old  man 
signed  Jane  Welsh  to  come  near  him. 

*  Jane,'  he  said  in  a  whisper,  *  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me.  No  one  must  know  about  it.  You  have  a  sweetheart,  I've 
heard,  the  policeman,  Joseph  Woodman,  at  Tavistock.' 

The  girl  pulled  at  the  ends  of  her  apron,  and,  looking  down, 
said,  *  Lawk !     How  folks  do  talk ! ' 

*  Is  it  true,  Jane  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  won't  deny  us  have  been  keeping  company,  and 
on  Sunday  went  to  a  love-feast  together.' 

*  That  is  well,'  said  Mr.  Jordan  earnestly,  with  his  ¥rild  eyes 
gleaming.  ^  Quick,  before  my  daughter  comes.  Stand  nearer. 
No  one  must  hear.  Would  you  do  Joseph  a  good  turn  and  get 
him  a  sergeantcy  ? ' 

*  Oh  please,  sir ! ' 

*  Then  run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  Tavistock.' 

*  Please,  sir,  I  durstn't.  It  be  night  and  it's  whisht '  over  the 
moor.' 

^  Then  leave  it,  and  I  will  send  some  one  else,  and  you  will  lose 
your  lover.' 

*What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  sir?  I  wouldn't  have  that 
neither.' 

*  Then  run  to  Tavistock,  and  tell  Joseph  Woodman  to  com- 
municate at  once  with  the  warders  of  the  Prince's  Town  jail,  and 
bid  him  bring  sufficient  men  with  him,  and  come  here,  and  I  will 

>  Whisht «  nncaimy. 
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deliver  into  their  hands  a  runaway  conyict|  a  man  who  broke  out 
of  jail  not  long  ago.' 

*  Please,  sir,  where  is  he  ?  Lawk,  sir !  What  if  he  were  on 
the  moor  as  I  went  over  it  ?  * 

*  Never  mind  where  he  is.  I  will  produce  him  at  the  right 
moment.  Above  all — Jane — remember  this,  not  a  word  of  what 
I  have  said  to  Mr.  Jasper  or  to  Miss  Barbara.  Go  secretly,  and 
go  at  once.     Hush !     Here  she  comes.' 

Barbara  entered.  *  A  light  is  in  his  window,'  she  said.  Then 
her  father  laughed,  and  shut  his  hands. 

*  So,'  he  muttered,  *  so  I  shall  snap  him.' 

When  her  father  was  composed,  and  seemed  inclined  to  sleep, 
Barbara  left  his  room,  and  went  out  of  the  house.  She  needed  to 
be  by  herself.  Her  bosom  heaved.  She  had  so  much  to  think  of, 
so  many  troubles  had  come  upon  her,  the  futiure  was  dark,  the 
present  uncertain. 

If  she  were  in  the  house  she  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  that 
quiet  for  which  she  craved,  in  which  to  compose  the  tumult  of  her 
heart  and  arrange  her  ideas.  There  she  was  sure  to  be  disturbed : 
a  maid  would  ask  for  a  duster,  or  another  bunch  of  candles ;  the 
cook  would  send  to  announce  that  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen  was 
out  of  order,  the  soot  or  mortar  was  falling  down  it ;  the  laundry 
maid  would  ask  for  soap ;  Eve  would  want  to  be  amused.  Every 
other  minute  she  would  have  some  distracting  though  trifling  matter 
forced  on  her.  She  must  be  alone.  Her  heart  yearned  for  it.  She 
would  not  go  to  the  Bock,  the  association  with  it  was  painful.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  moor,  Morwell  Down,  open  to  every  air, 
without  a  tree  behind  which  an  imp  might  lurk  and  hoot  and 
make  mows. 

Accordingly,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  Barbara  stole 
along  the  lane  to  the  moor. 

That  was  a  sweet  summer  night.  The  moon  was  not  yet  risen, 
the  stars  were  in  the  sky,  not  many,  for  the  heaven  was  not  dark, 
but  sufifused  with  lost  sunlight.  To  the  east  lay  the  range  of  Dart- 
moor mountains,  rugged  and  grey ;  to  the  west,  peaked  and  black 
against  silver,  the  Cornish  tors.  But  all  these  heights  on  this  night 
were  scintillating  with  golden  moving  spots  of  fire.  The  time  had 
come  for  what  is  locally  called  *  swaling,'  that  is,  firing  the  whin- 
brakes.  In  places  half  a  hillside  was  flaked  with  red  flame,  then 
it  flared  yellow,  then  died  away.  Clouds  of  smoke,  tinged  with  fire 
reflection  firom  below,  rolled  away  before  the  wind.  When  the  con-? 
flagration  reached  a  dense  and  tall  tree-like  mass  of  gorse,  the  flame 

ppa 
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rose  in  a  column  or  wavered  like  a  golden  tongue.  Then,  when 
the  material  was  exhausted  and  no  contiguous  brake  continued  the 
fire,  the  conflagration  ended,  and  left  only  a  batch  of  dull  glowing 
scarlet  embers. 

Barbara  leaned  against  the  last  stone  hedge  which  divided  moor 
from  field,  and  looked  at  the  moving  lights  without  thinking  of 
the  beauty  and  wildness  of  the  spectacle.  She  was  steeped  in  her 
own  thoughts,  and  was  never  at  any  time  keenly  alive  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  fantastic. 

She  thought  of  Jasper.  She  had  lost  all  faith  in  him.  He 
was  false  and  deceitfol.  What  could  she  believe  about  that  meeting 
on  the  Raven  Rock?  He  might  have  convinced  her  father 
that  he  was  not  there.  He  could  not  convince  her.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Would  her  father  betray  the  man  ?  He  was  ill 
now  and  could  do  nothing.  Why  was  Jasper  so  obstinate  as 
to  refuse  to  leave?  Why?  Because  he  was  in&tuated  with 
Eve. 

On  that  very  down  it  was  that  Jasper  had  been  thrown  and 
nearly  killed.  If  only  he  had  been  killed  outright !  Why  had  she 
nursed  him  so  carefully  ?  Far  better  to  have  left  him  on  the  moor 
to  die.  How  dare  he  aspire  to  Eve  ?  The  touch  of  his  hand  carried 
a  taint.  Her  brain  was  dark,  yet,  like  that  landscape,  full  of  wan- 
dering sparks  of  fire.  She  could  not  think  clearly.  She  could  not 
feel  composedly.  Those  moving,  wavering  fires,  now  rushing  up 
in  sheaves  of  flame,  now  falling  into  a  sullen  glow,  burnt  on  the 
sides  of  solid  mountains,  but  her  fiery  thoughts,  that  sent  a  blaze 
into  her  cheek  and  eye,  and  then  died  into  a  slow  heat,  moved 
over  tossing  billows  of  emotion.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  as 
if  by  grasping  it  she  could  bring  her  thoughts  to  a  standstill ;  she 
pressed  her  hands  against  her  bosom,  as  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
fix  her  emotions.  The  stars  in  the  serene  sky  burned  steadily 
ever  of  one  brightness.  Below,  these  wandering  fires  flared,  glowed, 
and  went  out.  Was  it  not  a  picture  of  the  contrast  between  life 
on  earth  and  life  in  the  settled  celestial  habitations  ?  Barbara  was 
not  a  girl  with  much  fancy,  but  some  such  thought  came  into 
her  mind,  and  might  have  taken  form  had  not  she  at  the  moment 
seen  a  dark  figure  issue  from  the  lane. 

*  Who  goes  there  ? '  she  called  imperiously. 

The  figure  stopped,  and  after  a  moment  answered :  '  Oh,  Miss  I 
you  have  a-given  me  a  turp.    It  be  me — Jane.* 

*And  pray,'  said  Barbara,  *what  brings  you  here  at  night? 
Whither  are  you  going  ? ' 
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The  girl  hesitated,  and  groped  in  her  mind  for  an  excuse. 
Then  she  said :  ^  I  want,  miss,  to  go  to  Tavistock.' 

*  To  Tavistock !    It  is  too  late.    Go  home  to  bed.' 

*  I  must  go,  Miss  Barbara.  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to.  I'm 
scared  of  my  life,  but  the  master  has  sent  me,  and  what  can  I 
do  ?    He've  a-told  me  to  go  to  Joseph  Woodman.' 

*  It  is  impossible,  at  this  time.     It  must  not-be.' 

*  But,  Miss,  I  promised  I'd  go,  and  sure  enough  I  don't  half 
like  it,  over  these  downs  at  night,  and  nobody  knows  what  one  may 
meet.  I  wouldn't  be  caught  by  the  Whish  Hounds  and  Black 
Copplestone,  not  for ' — ^the  girl's  imagination  was  limited,  so  she 
concluded,  '  well.  Miss,  not  for  nothing.' 

Barbara  considered  a  moment,  and  then  said :  ^  I  have  no  fear. 
I  will  accompany  you  over  the  Down,  till  you  come  to  habitations. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  returning  alone.' 

*  Thank  you.  Miss  Barbara,  you  be  wonderfully  good.' 

The  girl  was,  indeed,  very  grateful  for  her  company.  She  had 
had  her  nerves  sorely  shaken  by  the  encounter  with  Watt,  and 
now  in  the  fulness  of  her  thankfulness  she  confided  to  her  mis- 
tress all  that  Mr.  Jordan  had  said,  concluding  with  her  opinion 
that  probably  *  It  was  naught  but  a  fancy  of  the  squire ;  he  do 
ha\e  fancies  at  times.     Howmsoever,  us  must  humour  'm.' 

Jasper  also  had  gone  forth.  In  his  breast  also  was  trouble,  and 
a  sharp  pain,  that  had  come  with  a  spasm  when  Barbara  told  him 
how  she  hated  him. 

But  Jasper  did  not  go  to  Morwell  Down.  He  went  towards 
the  Raven  Bock  that  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  the  house.  He  also 
desired  to  be  alone  and  under  the  calm  sky.  He  was  stifled  by  the 
air  of  a  house,  depressed  by  the  ceiling. 

The  words  of  Barbara  had  wounded  him  rather  than  stung  him. 
She  had  not  only  told  him  that  she  hated  him,'but  had  given  the 
best  proof  of  her  sincerity  by  betraying  him.  Suspecting  him  of 
carrying  on  an  unworthy  intrigue  with  Eve,  she  had  sacrificed  him 
to  save  her  sister.  He  could  not  blame  her ;  her  first  duty  was 
towards  Eve.  One  comfort  he  had  that,  though  Barbara  had  be- 
trayed him,  she  did  not  seek  his  punishment,  she  sought  only  his 
banishment  from  Morwell. 

Once — just  once — he  had  half  opened  her  heart,  looked  in, 
and  fancied  he  had  discovered  a  tender  regard  for  him  lurking  in 
its  bottom.  Since  then  Barbara  had  sought  every  opportunity  of 
disabusing  his  mind  of  such  an  idea.  And  now,  this  night,  she  had 
poured  out  her  heart  at  his  feet,  and  shown  him  hatred,  not  love* 
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Jasper^s  life  had  been  one  of  self-d^iial.  There  had  been  little 
joy  in  it.  Anxieties  had  beset  him  from  6arly  childhood ;  solici- 
tude for  his  brother,  care  not  to  offend  his  father.  By  nature  he 
had  a  very  loving  heart,  but  he  had  grown  up  with  none  to  love 
save  his  brother,  who  had  cruelly  abused  his  love.  A  joyous  man- 
hood never  ensues  on  a  joyless  boyhood.  Jasper  was  always  sen- 
sible of  an  inner  sadness,  even  when  he  was  happy.  His  brightest 
jojs  were  painted  on  a  sombre  background,  but  then,  how  much 
brighter  they  seemed  by  the  contrast — alas,  only,  that  they  were 
so  few !  The  circumstances  of  his  rearing  had  driven  him  in  upon 
himself,  so  that  he  lived  an  inner  life,  which  he  shared  with  no 
one,  and  which  was  unperceived  by  all.  Now,  as  he  stood  on  the 
rock,  with  an  ache  at  his  heart,  Jasper  uncovered  his  head,  and 
looked  into  the  softly  lighted  vault,  set  with  a  few  faint  stars.  As 
he  stood  thus  with  his  hands  folded  over  his  hat,  and  looked  west- 
ward at  the  clear,  cold,  silvery  sky  behind  and  over  the  Cornish 
moors,  an  unutterable  yearning  strained  his  heart*  He  said  no 
word,  he  thought  no  thought.  He  simply  stood  uncovered  under 
the  summer  night  sky,  and  from  his  heart  his  pain  exhaled. 

Did  he  surmise  that  at  that  same  time  Barbara  was  standing 
on  the  moor,  also  looking  away  beyond  the  horizon,  also  suffering, 
yearning,  without  knowing  for  what  she  longed  ?  No,  he  had  no 
thought  of  that. 

And  as  both  thus  stood  far  removed  in  body,  but  one  in  sin- 
cerity, suffering,  fidelity,  there  shot  athwart  the  vault  of  heaven  a 
brilliant  dazzling  star. 

Mr.  Coyshe  at  his  window,  smoking,  said:  ^By  Ginger!  a 
meteor ! ' 

But  was  it  not  an  angel  bearing  the  dazzling  chalice  of  the 
sangreal  from  highest  heaven,  from  the  region  of  the  still  stars, 
down  to  this  world  of  flickering,  fading,  wandering  fires,  to  minister 
therewith  balm  to  two  distressed  spirits  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THE    OWLS. 


Barbara  had  been  interrupted  in  her  meditations,  so  was  Jasper. 
As  he  stood  lost  in  a  painful  dream,  but  with  a  dew  from  heaven 
Calling  on  his  parched  soul,  suddenly  he  was  startled  out  of  his 
abstraction  by  a  laugh  and  an  exclamation  at  his  elbow. 
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*  Well,  Jasper,  oomposing  verses  to  the  weak-eyed  Leah  or  the 
blue-orbed  Bachel  ?  * 

*  What  brings  you  here,  Watt  ? '  asked  Jasper,  disguising  his 
annoyance. 

*  Or,  my  sanctimonious  fox,  are  you  waiting  here  for  one  of  the 
silly  geese  to  run  to  you  ? ' 

^  You  have  come  here  bent  on  mischief,'  said  Jasper,  disdain- 
ing to  notice  his  jokes. 

The  evening,  the  still  scene,  the  solitary  platform  raised  so  high 
above  the  land  beyond,  had  seemed  holy,  soothing  as  a  church,  and 
now,  at  once,  with  the  sound  of  Walter's  voice,  the  feeling  was 
gone,  all  seemed  desecrated. 

*  Watt,'  said  Jasper  sternly,  *  you  sent  me  away  to  Buckfastleigh 
by  a  lie.  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  It  is  utterly  false  that  my  father 
is  ill  and  dying.' 

^  Is  it  so  ?  Then  I  dreamed  it,  Jasper.  Morning  dreams  come 
true,  folks  say.  There,  my  brother,  you  are  a  good  forgiving 
fellow.  You  will  pardon  me.  The  fact  is  that  Martin  and  I 
wanted  to  know  how  matters  went  at  home.  I  did  not  care  to  go 
myself,  Martin  could  not  go,  so — I  sent  you,  my  good  simpleton.' 

*  You  told  me  a  lie.' 

*  If  I  had  told  you  the  truth  you  would  not  have  gone.  What 
was  that  we  were  taught  at  school  ?  "  Magna  est*  Veritas,  et  prae- 
valebit."  I  don't  believe  it ;  experience  tells  me  the  contrary. 
Long  live  lies ;  they  win  the  day  all  the  world  over.' 

*  What  brings  you  here  ? ' 

*  Have  I  not  told  you  ?  I  desired  to  see  you  and  to  have  news 
of  my  father.  You  have  been  quick  about  it,  Jasper.  I  could 
scarce  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  you  riding  home.' 

*  You  have  been  watching  ? ' 

*0f  course  I  have.  My  eyes  are  keen.  Nothing  escapes 
them.' 

*  Walter,  this  will  not  do.  I  am  not  deceived ;  you  did  not 
come  here  for  the  purpose  you  say.  You  want  something  else ; 
what  is  it?' 

The  boy  laughed,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  began  to  dance, 
whistling  a  tune,  on  the  rock ;  approaching,  then  backing  from 
Jasper. 

*  Oh,  you  clever  old  Jasper ! '  he  laughed,  *  now  you  begin  to 
see — ^like  the  puppy  pitched  into  the  water-butt,  who  opened  his 
eyes  when  too  late.' 

Jasper  folded  his  arms.     He  said  nothing,  but  waited  till  the 
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boy's  mad  pranks  came  to  an  end.  At  last  Watt,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  provoke  his  brother,  desisted,  and  came  to  him  with 
aflFected  humility. 

*  There,  Jasper — Saint  Jasper,  I  mean — I  will  be  quiet  and  go 
through  my  catechism.' 

*  Then  t^U  me  why  you  are  here.' 

*  Well,  now,  you  shall  hear  our  scheme.  Martin  and  I  thought 
that  you  had  better  patch  up  your  little  quarrel  with  father,  and 
then  we  knew  we  should  have  a  good  friend  at  his  ear  to  prompt 
forgiveness,  and  so,  perhaps,  as  his  conscience  stirred,  his  purse- 
strings  might  relax,  and  you  would  be  able  to  send  us  a  trifle  in 
money.    Is  not  this  reasonable  ? ' 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  denying  it,  this  was  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  characters  of  the  two,  who  would  value  their 
father's  favour  only  by  what  it  would  profit  them.  Nevertheless 
Jasper  was  unsatisfied.  Watt  was  so  false,  so  unscrupulous,  that 
his  word  never  could  be  trusted. 

Jasper  considered  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he  asked,  *  Where 
is  Martin — is  he  here  P ' 

*  Here ! '  jeered  the  boy,  *  Martin  here,  indeed !  Not  he.  He  is 
in  safe  quarters.  Where  he  is  I  will  blab  to  no  one,  not  even  to  you. 
He  sends  me  out  from  his  ark  of  refuge  as  the  dove,  or  rather 
as  the  raven,  to  bring  him  news  of  the  world  from  which  he  is 
secluded.* 

*  Walter,  answer  me  this.  Who  met  Miss  Eve  this  evening  on 
this  very  rock  ?  Answer  me  truly.  More  depends  on  this  than 
you  are  aware  of.' 

^  Miss  Eve !  What  do  you  mean  ?  My  sister  who  is  dead  and 
gone  ?     I  do  not  relish  the  company  of  ghosts.' 

^  You  know  whom  I  mean.  This  is  miserable  evasion.  I  mean 
the  younger  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Jordan.  She  was  here  at  sun- 
down this  evening,  and  some  one  was  with  her.  I  conjure  you  by 
all  that  you  hold  sacred ' 

*  I  hold  nothing  sacred,'  said  the  boy. 

*  I  conjure  you  most  solemnly  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  as 
brother  to  brother.' 

*  Well,  then— as  brother  to  brother — I  did.' 

*  For  what  purpose.  Watt  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Jasper,  can  we  live  on  air  ?  Here  am  I  hopping  about 
the  woods,  roosting  in  the  branches,  and  there  is  poor  Martin  mewed 
up  in  his  ark.  I  must  find  food  for  him  and  myself.  You  know 
that  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady  who,  oddly 
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enough,  bears  the  name  of  our  dear  departed  mother  and  sister. 
I  have  appealed  to  her  compassion,  and  held  out  my  hat  for  money. 
I  offered  to  dance  on  my  head,  to  turn  a  wheel  all  round  the 
edge  of  this  cliff,  in  jeopardy  of  my  life,  for  half  a  guinea,  and 
she  gave  me  the  money  to  prevent  me  from  risking  broken 
bones.' 

*  Oh,  Watt,  you  should  not  have  done  this ! ' 

*  We  must  live.     We  must  have  money.' 

*  But,  Watt,  where  is  all  that  which  was  taken  from  my  pocket  ? ' 

*  Gone,'  answered  the  boy.  *  Gone  as  the  snow  before  a  south- 
west wind.  Nothing  melts  like  money,  not  even  snow,  no,  nor 
butter,  no,  nor  a  girl's  heart.'  Then  with  a  sly  laugh,  ^  Jasper, 
where  does  old  addle-brains  keep  his  strong  box  ? ' 

*  Walter ! '  exclaimed  Jasper,  indignantly. 

*  Ah ! '  laughed  the  boy,  *  if  I  knew  where  it  was  I  would  creep 
to  it  by  a  mouse  hole,  and  put  my  little  finger  into  the  lock,  and 
when  I  turned  that,  open  flies  the  box.' 

*  Walter  forbear.     You  are  a  wicked  boy.' 

*  I  confess  it,  I  glory  in  it.  Father  always  said  I  was  pre- 
destined to ' 

*  Be  silent,'  ordered  Jasper,  angrily ;  *  you  are  insufferable.' 

*  There,  do  not  ruffle  your  feathers  over  a  joke.  Have  you  some 
money  to  give  me  now  ? ' 

*  Watt,'  said  Jasper,  very  sternly,  *  answer  me  frankly,  if  you 
can.  I  warn  you.'  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  arm.  *  A  great 
deal  depends  on  your  giving  me  a  truthful  answer.  Is  Martin 
anywhere  hereabouts  ?  I  fear  he  is,  in  spite  of  your  assurances,  for 
where  you  are  he  is  not  often  far  away.  The  jackal  and  the  lion 
hunt  together.' 

*  He  is  not  here.  Good-bye,  old  brother  Grave-airs.'  Then 
he  ran  away,  but  before  he  had  gone  far  turned  and  hooted  like 
an  owl,  and  ran  on,  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  but 
still  as  he  ran  hooted  at  intervals,  and  owls  answered  his  cry  from 
the  rocks,  and  flitted  ghost-like  about  in  the  dusk,  seeking  their 
brother  who  called  them  and  mocked  at  them. 

Now  that  he  was  again  alone,  Jasper  in  vain  sought  to  rally 
his  thoughts  and  recover  his  former  frame  of  mind.  But  that  was 
not  possible.    Accordingly  he  turned  homewards. 

He  was  very  tired.  He  had  had  two  long  days'  ride,  and  had  slept 
little,  if  at  all,  the  previous  night.  Though  recovered,  after  his 
accident  he  was  not  perfectly  vigorous,  and  the  two  hard  days  and 
broken  rest  had  greatly  tired  him.    On  reaching  Morwell  he  did 
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not  take  a  light,  but  cast  himself,  in  his  clothes,  on  his  bed,  and 
fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Barbara  walked  quietly  back  after  having  parted  with  Jane. 
She  hoped  that  Jasper  had  on  second  thoughts  taken  the  prudent 
course  of  escaping.  It  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  remain 
and  allow  himself  to  be  retaken.  She  was  puzzled  how  to  explain 
his  conduct.  Then  all  at  once  she  remembered  that  she  had  left 
the  convict  suit  in  her  father's  room ;  she  had  forgotten  to  remove 
it.     She  quickened  her  pace  and  arrived  breathless  at  Morwell. 

She  entered  her  father's  apartment  on  tiptoe.  She  stood  still 
and  listened.  A  night-light  burned  on  the  floor,  and  the  enclosi]^ 
iron  pierced  with  round  holes  cast  circles  of  light  about  the  walls. 
The  candle  was  a  rushlight  of  feeble  illuminating  power. 

Barbara  could  see  her  father  lying  apparently  asleep,  in  bed, 
with  his  pale  thin  hands  out,  hanging  down,  clasped,  as  in  prayer ; 
one  of  the  spots  of  light  danced  over  the  finger-tips  and  nails. 
She  heard  him  breathe,  as  in  sleep. 

Then  she  stepped  across  the  room  to  where  she  had  cast  the 
suit  of  clothes.  They  lay  in  a  grey  heap,  with  the  spots  of  light 
avoiding  them,  dancing  above  them,  but  not  falling  on  them.  Bar- 
bara stooped  to  pick  them  up. 

*  Stay,  Barbara,'  said  her  father.  *  I  hear  you.  I  see  what  you 
are  doing.  I  know  vour  purpose.  Leave  those  things  where  they 
Ue.' 

^  Oh,  papa !  dear  papa,  suffer  me  to  put  them  away.' 
^  Let  them  lie  there,  where  I  can  see  them.' 
^  But,  papa,  what  will  the  maids  think  when  they  come  in  ? 
Besides,  it  is  untidy  to  let  them  litter  about  the  floor.' 
He  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his  hand. 

*  May  I  not,  at  least,  fold  them  and  lay  them  on  the  chair  ? ' 

*  You  may  not  touch  them  at  all,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  irrita- 
tion.    She  knew  his  temper  too  well  to  oppose  him  further. 

^  Grood  night,  dear  papa.     I  suppose  Eve  is  gone  to  bed.' 

*  Yes ;  go  also.' 

She  was  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  leave  the  room.  She 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  her  own  sleeping  apartment. 
From  this  a  door  communicated  with  that  of  her  sister.  She 
opened  this  door  and  with  her  light  entered  and  crossed  it. 

Eve  had  gone  to  bed,  and  thrown  all  her  clothes  about  on  the 
floor.  Barbara  had  some  difficulty  in  picking  her  way  among  the 
scattered  articles.  When  she  came  to  the  bedside,  she  stood,  and 
held  her  candle  aloft,  and  let  the  light  fall  over  the  sleeping  girl. 
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How  lovely  she  was,  with  her  golden  hair  in  confusion  on  the 
pillow !  She  was  lying  with  her  cheek  on  one  rosy  palm,  and  the 
other  hand  was  out  of  bed,  on  the  white  sheet — and  see !  upon 
the  finger,  Barbara  recognised  the  turquoise  ring.  Eve  did  not 
venture  to  wear  this  by  day.  At  night,  in  her  room,  she  had 
thrust  the  golden  hoop  over  her  finger,  and  had  gone  to  sleep 
without  removing  it. 

Barbara  stooped,  and  kissed  her  sister's  cheek.  Eve  did  not 
awake,  but  smiled  in  slumber ;  a  dimple  formed  at  the  corner  of 
her  mouth. 

Then  Barbara  went  to  her  own  room,  opened  her  desk  and  the 
secret  drawer,  and  looked  at  the  bunch  of  dry  roses.  They  were 
very  yellow  now,  utterly  withered  and  worthless.  The  girl  took 
them,  stooped  her  face  to  them — was  it  to  discover  if  any  scent 
lingered  in  the  faded  leaves  ?  Then  she  closed  the  drawer  and 
desk  again,  with  a  sigh. 

Was  Barbara  insensible  to  what  is  beautiful,  inappreciative  of 
the  poetry  of  life  ?  Surely  not.  She  had  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  be  practical,  to  devote  her  whole  thought  to  the  duties 
of  the  house  and  estate  ;  she  had  said  to  herself  that  she  had  no 
leisure  to  think  of  those  things  that  make  life  graceful ;  but  through 
her  strong,  direct,  and  genuine  nature  ran  a  Leitmotif  of  sweet 
pure  melody,  kept  under  and  obscured  by  the  jar  and  jangle  of 
domestic  cares  and  worries,  but  never  lost.  There  is  no  nature,  how- 
ever vulgar,  that  is  deficient  in  its  musical  phrase,  not  always  quite 
original  and  unique,  and  only  the  careless  listener  marks  it  not. 
The  patient,  attentive  ear  suspects  its  presence  first,  listens  for  it, 
recognises  it,  and  at  last  appreciates  it. 

In  poor  faithful  Barbara  now  the  sweet  melody,  somewhat  sad, 
was  rising,  becoming  articulate,  asserting  itself  above  all  other 
sounds  and  adventitious  strains — but,  alas !  there  was  no  ear  to 
listen  to  it. 

Barbara  went  to  her  window  and  opened  it. 

*  How  the  owls  are  hooting  to-night ! '  she  said.  *  They,  like 
myself,  are  full  of  unrest.    To-whit !   To-whoo ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  DOVES. 

Baebara  had  no  thought  of  going  to  bed.  She  could  not  have 
slept  had  she  gone.  There  was  a  clock  in  the  tower,  a  noisy  clock 
that  made  its  pulsations  heard  through  the  quadrangle,  and  this 
clock  struck  twelve.  By  this  time  Jane  had  roused  the  young 
policeman,  and  he  was  collecting  men  to  assist  him  in  the  capture. 
Perhaps  they  were  already  on  their  way, — or  were  they  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  warders  from  Prince's  Town  ?  Those  warders 
were  more  dangerous  men  than  the  constables,  for  they  were  armed 
with  short  guns,  and  prepared  to  fire  should  their  game  attempt  to 
break  away. 

She  looked  across  the  court  at  Jasper's  window.  No  light  was 
in  it.  Was  he  there,  asleep  ?  or  had  he  taken  her  advice  and  gone  ? 
She  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  his  capture,  the  self-reproach 
of  having  betrayed  him  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Barbara, 
usually  so  collected  and  cool,  was  now  nervous  and  hot. 

More  light  was  in  the  sky  than  had  been  when  she  ¥ras  on  the 
down.  The  moon  was  rising  over  the  roof.  She  could  not  see  it, 
but  she  saw  the  reflection  in  Jasper's  window,  like  flakes  of  silver. 

What  should  she  do  ?  Her  distress  became  insupportable,  and 
she  felt  she  must  be  doing  something  to  relieve  her  mind.  The 
only  thing  open  to  her  was  to  make  another  attempt  to  recoVer  the 
prison  suit.  If  she  could  destroy  that,  it  would  be  putting  out  of 
the  way  one  piece  of  evidence  against  him — a  poor  piece,  still  a 
piece.  She  was  not  sure  that  it  would  avail  him  anything,  but 
it  was  worth  risking  her  father's  anger  on  the  chance. 

She  descended  the  stairs  once  more  to  her  father's  room.  The 
door  was  ajar,  with  a  feeble  yellow  streak  issuing  fix)m  it.  She 
looked  in  cautiously.  Then  with  the  tread  of  a  thief  she  entered 
and  passed  through  a  maze  of  quivering  bezants  of  dull  lights.  She 
stooped,  but,  as  she  touched  the  garments,  heard  her  father's  voice, 
and  started  upright.  He  was  speaking  in  his  sleep — *  Bt  profundis 
damavi adte;*  then  he  tossed  and  moaned,  and  put  up  Ida  hand 
and  held  it  shaking  in  the  air.  ^8i  iniquiiatea' — he  seemed 
troubled  in  his  sleep,  unable  to  catch  the  sequence  of  words,  and 
repeated, '  Si  iniquitates  observaveria,*  and  lay  still  on  his  pillow 
again ;  whilst  Barbara  stood  watching  him,  with  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  afiraid  to  move,  afiraid  of  the  consequences  should  he  wake  and 
see  her  ia  her  disobedience* 
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Then  he  mumbled,  and  she  heard  him  pnlling  at  his  sheet, 
*  Out  of  love,  out  of  the  deeps  of  love,  I  have  sinned.'  Then 
suddenly  he  cried  out,  */Si  iniquitatea  obaervaveria,  Domine^ 
quia  sustinebit  f ' — ^he  had  the  sentence  complete,  or  nearly  so, 
and  it  appeased  him.  Barbara  heard  him  sigh,  she  stole  to  his 
side,  bowed  over  his  ear,  and  said,  *  Apvd  te  propitiaivo  eat — 
aperavit  anima  mea  in  Domino.^  Whether  he  heard  or  not  she 
did  not  know ;  he  breathed  thenceforth  evenly  in  sleep,  and  the 
expression  of  distress  left  his  face.  \^ 

Then  Barbara  took  up  the  bundle  of  clothes  and  softly  withdrew. 
She  was  risking  something  for  Jasper — the  loss  of  her  father's  re- 
gard. She  had  recently  drawn  nearer  to  his  heart  than  ever  before, 
and  he  had  allowed  her  to  cling  round  his  neck  and  kiss  him.  Yet 
now  she  deliberately  disobeyed  him !  He  would  be  very  angry 
next  morning. 

When  she  was  in  the  hall  she  turned  over  in  her  mind  what 
was  best  to  be  done  with  the  clothes.  She  could  not  hide  them  in 
the  house.  Her  father  would  insist  on  their  reproduction.  They 
must  be  destroyed.  She  could  not  bum  them,  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen  was  out.  The  only  way  she  could  think  of  getting  rid  of 
them  was  to  carry  them  to  the  Baven  Bock  and  throw  them  over 
the  precipice.  This,  accordingly,  she  did.  She  left  the  house, 
and  in  the  moonlight  walked  through  the  fields  and  wood  to  the 
crag  and  hurled  the  bundle  over  the  edge. 

Now  that  this  piece  of  evidence  against  Jasper  was  removed, 
it  was  expedient  that  he  should  escape  without  further  delay — if 
he  were  still  at  Morwell. 

Barbara  had  a  little  money  of  her  own.  When  she  unlocked 
her  desk  and  looked  at  the  withered  flowers,  she  drew  from  it  her 
purse  that  contained  her  savings.  There  were  several  pounds  in 
it.  She  drew  the  knitted  silk  purse  from  her  pocket,  and,  standing 
in  the  moonlight,  counted  the  sovereigns  in  her  hand.  She  was 
standing  before  the  gatehouse  near  the  old  trees,  hidden  by  their 
shadow.  She  looked  up  at  Jasper's  other  window — ^that  which 
commanded  the  entrance  and  was  turned  from  the  moon.  Was  he 
there?  How  could  she  communicate  with  him,  give  him  the 
money,  and  send  him  off?  Then  the  grating  clock  in  the  tower 
tolled  one.  Time  was  passing,  danger  drew  on  apace.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Barbara  picked  up  some  pebbles  and  threw 
them  at  Jasper's  window,  but  her  aim  was  bad  or  her  arm  shook, 
and  they  scattered  without  touching  the  glass. 

All  at  once  she  heard  feet — a  trampling  in  the  lane — and  she 
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saw  also  that  lights  were  burning  on  the  down.  The  lights  were 
merely  gorse  blazes,  for  Morwell  Moor  was  being  *  swaled,'  and  the 
flames  were  creeping  on ;  and  the  trampling  was  of  yonng  colts 
and  bullocks  that  fed  on  the  down,  which  were  escaping  before 
the  fires ;  but  to  Barbara's  nervous  fear  the  lights  and  the  tramp 
betokened  the  approach  of  a  body  of  men  to  capture  Jasper  Babb. 
Then,  without  any  other  thought  than  to  save  him,  she  ran  up  the 
stair,  struck  at  his  door,  threw  it  open,  and  entered.  He  started 
from  his  bed,  on  which  he  had  cast  himself  fully  dressed,  and  froni 
dead  weariness  had  dropped  asleep. 

*  For  God's  dear  sake,'  said  Barbara,  *  come  away !  They  are 
after  you ;  they  are  close  to  the  house.  Here  is  the  money — 
take  it,  and  go  by  the  garden.' 

She  stood  in  the  door,  holding  it,  trembling  in  all  her  limbs, 
and  the  door  she  held  rattled. 

He  came  straight  towards  her. 

*Miss  Jordan!'  he  exclaimed.  *0h.  Miss  Jordan!  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.  Go  down  into  the  garden — I  will  follow  at 
once.     I  will  speak  to  you ;  I  will  tell  you  all.' 

*  I  do  not  wish  you  to  speak.     I  insist  on  your  going.' 

He  came  to  her,  took  her  hand  from  the  door,  and  led  her  down 
the  stairs.  As  they  came  out  into  the  gateway  they  heard  the 
tramp  of  many  feet,  and  a  rush  of  young  cattle  debouched  from 
the  lane  upon  the  open  space  before  the  gate. 

Barbara  was  not  one  to  cry,  but  she  shivered  and  shrank  before 
her  eyes  told  her  what  a  niistake  she  had  made. 

*  Here,'  she  said,  *  I  give  you  my  purse.     Go ! ' 

*  No,'  answered  Jasper.  *  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  go. 
I  have  acted  wrongly,  but  I  did  it  for  the  best.  You  see,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  fear.  These  ponies  have  been  frightened  by  the 
flamesj  and  have  come  through  the  moor-gate,  which  has  beea  left 
open.     I  must  see  that  they  do  not  enter  the  court  and  do  mischief.* 

*  Never  mind  about  the  cattle,  I  pray  you.  Go!  Take  this 
moiiey ;  it  is  mine.     I  freely  give  it  you.     Go !  * 

*  Why  are  you  so  anxious  about  me  if  you  hate  me  ? '  asked 
Jasper.  *  Surely  it  would  gratify  hate  to  see  me  handcuffed  and 
carried  off.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  hate  you — that  is,  not  so  much  as  to  desire  that. 
I  have  but  one  desire  concerning  you — that  we  should  never  see 
your  face  again. 

*  Miss  Jordan,  I  shall  not  be  taken.' 

She  flared  up  with  rage,  disappointment,  shame.     *  How  dare 
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you ! '  she  cried.  '  How  dare  you  stand  here  and  set  me  at  naught, 
when  I  have  done  so  much  for  you — ^when  I  have  even  ventured  to 
rouse  you  in  the  depth  of  night !  My  God !  you  are  enough  to 
madden  me.  I  will  not  have  the  shame  come  on  this  house  of 
having  you  taken  here.  Yes — I  recall  my  words — I  do  hate  you^' 
She  wrung  her  hands;  Jasper  caught  them  and  held  them 
between  his  own. 

*  Miss  Barbara,  I  have  deceived  you.    Be  calm.' 

*  I  know  only  too  well  that  you  have  deceived  me — all  of  us,' 
she  said  passionately.    <  Let  go  my  hands.' 

^  You  misunderstand  me.  I  shall  not  be  taken,  for  I  am  not 
pursued.  I  never  took  your  sister's  money.  I  have  never  been  in 
jail.' 

She  plucked  her  hands  away. 

*  I  do  not  comprehend.' 

*  Nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  simple.  You  have  supposed  me 
to  be  a  thief  and  an  escaped  convict.    I  am  neither.' 

Barbara  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

*  I  have  allowed  you  to  think  it  for  reasons  of  my  own.  But 
now  you  must  be  undeceived.' 

The  yoimg  cattle  were  galloping  about  in  front,  kicking,  snort- 
ii^fi»9  trying  the  hedges.  Jasper  left  Barbara  for  a  while  that  he 
might  drive  them  into  a  field  where  they  could  do  no  harm.  She 
remained  under  the  great  gate  in  the  shadow,  bewildered,  hoping 
that  what  he  now  said  was  true,  yet  not  daring  to  believe  his 
words. 

Presently  he  returned  to  her.  He  had  purposely  left  her  that 
she  might  have  time  to  compose  herself.  When  he  returned  she 
was  calm  and  stem. 

*  You  cannot  blind  me  with  your  falsehoods,*  she  said.  *  I  know 
that  Mr.  Ezekiel  Babb  was  robbed  by  his  own  son.  I  know  the 
prison  suit  was  yours.  You  confessed  it  when  I  showed  it  you  on 
your  return  to  consciousness :  perhaps  before  you  were  aware  how 
seriously  you  committed  yourself-  I  know  that  you  were  in  jail  at 
Prince's  Town,  and  that  you  escaped.' 

*  WeU,  Miss  Jordan,  what  you  say  is  partly  true,  and  partly 
incorrect.' 

*  Are  you  not  Mr.  Babb's  son  ? '  she  asked  imperiously. 
He  bowed;  he  was  courtly  in  manner. 

*  Was  not  his  son  found  guilty  of  robbing  him  ?  * 
He  bowed  again. 

*  Was  he  not  imprisoned  for  so  doing?' 
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*  He  was  so.' 

'  Did  he  not  escape  from  prison  ? ' 

*  He  did.' 

^  And  yet,'  exclaimed  Barbara  aogrily,  ^  you  dare  to  say  with  one 
breath  that  you  are  innocent,  whilst  with  the  next  you  confesa 
your  guilt !  Like  the  satyr  in  the  fable,  I  would  drive  you  from 
my  presence,  you  blower  of  true  and  false ! ' 

He  caught  her  hands  again  and  held  her  firmly,  whilst  he  drew 
her  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  archway  into  the  moonlight  of  the 
court. 

<  Do  you  give  it  up  ? '  he  asked ;  and,  by  the  moon,  the  sickle 
moon,  on  his  pale  face,  she  saw  him  smile.  By  that  same  moon 
he  saw  the  frown  on  her  brow.  *  Miss  Barbara,  I  am  not  Ezekicl 
Babb's  only  son ! ' 

Her  heart  stood  still ;  then  the  blood  rushed  through  her  veins 
like  the  tidal  bore  in  the  Severn.  The  whole  of  the  sky  seemed 
full  of  daylight.  She  saw  all  now  clearly.  Her  pride,  her  anger 
fell  from  her  as  the  chains  fell  from  Peter  when  the  angel  touched 
him. 

<  No,  Miss  Jordan,  t  am  guiltless  in  this  matter — ^guiltless  in 
everything  except  in  having  deceived  you.' 

*  God  forgive  you ! '  she  said  in  a  low  tone  as  her  eyes  fell  and 
tears  rushed  to  them.  She  did  not  draw  her  hands  from  bis. 
She  was  too  much  dassed  to  know  that  he  held  them.  '  Grod  forgive 
you ! — ^you  have  made  me  suffer  very  much !  * 

She  did  not  see  how  his  large  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her, 
how  he  was  struggling  with  his  own  heart  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing out  what  he  felt ;  but  had  she  met  his  eye  then  in  the  moon- 
light, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  words,  only  a  quiver  of 
the  lips,  and  they  would  have  been  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

She  did  not  look  up ;  she  was  studying,  through  a  vale  of  tears, 
some  white  stones  that  caught  the  moonlight. 

*  This  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  tell  you  the  whole  sad  tale,* 
he  went  on.  *  I  have  acted  as  I  thought  my  duty  pointed  out — 
my  duty  to  a  brother.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Barbara,  *you  have  a  brother— that  strange  boy.' 
A  laugh,  jeering  and  shrill,  close  in  their  ears.    From  behind 

the  great  yew  appeared  the  shoulders  and  face  of  the  impish 
Walter. 

*  Oh,  the  pious,  the  proper  Jasper !  Oh,  ho,  ho !  What  frail 
men  these  saints  are  who  read  thefr  Bibles  to  weak-eyed  Leahs  and 
blooming  Rachels,  and  make  love  to  both ! ' 
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He  pointed  jeeringly  at  them  with  his  long  fingers. 

^  I  set  the  down  on  fire  for  a  little  fun.  I  drove  the  ponies  along 
this  lane ;  and  see,  I  have  disturbed  a  pair  of  ringdoves  as  well. 
I  won't  hoot  any  more ;  but  coo !  coo !  coo !  *  He  ran  away,  but 
stopped  every  now  and  then  and  sent  back  to  them  his  insulting 
imitations  of  the  call  of  wood-pigeons — *  Coo !  coo !  coo ! ' 


CHAPTEK  XXXV. 

THE  ALARM  BELL. 


Next  morning  Barbara  entered  the  hall  after  having  seen  about  the 
duties  of  the  house,  ordered  dinner,  weighed  out  spices  and  groats, 
made  the  under-servant  do  the  work  of  Jane,  who  was  absent ;  she 
moved  about  her  usual  duties  with  her  usual  precision  and  order, 
but  without  her  usual  composure. 

When  she  came  into  the  hall  on  her  way  to  her  fiither*s  room, 
she  found  Eve  there  engaged  and  hard  at  work  on  some  engrossing 
occupation. 

*  Oh,  Bab !  do  come  and  see  how  bright  and  beautiful  I  am 
making  this,'  said  the  girl  in  overflowing  spirits  and  pride.  *  I 
found  it  in  the  chest  in  the  garret,  and  I  am  furbishing  it  up.' 
She  held  out  a  sort  of  necklace  or  oriental  carcanet,  composed  of 
chains  of  gold  beads  and  bezants.  *  It  was  so  dull  when  I  found  it, 
and  now  it  shines  like  pure  gold ! '  Her  innocent,  childish  face 
was  illumined  with  delight.    *  I  am  become  really  industrious.' 

*  Yes,  dear ;  hard  at  work  doing  nothing.' 

*  I  should  like  to  wear  this,'  she  sighed. 

That  she  had  deceived  her  sister,  that  she  had  given  her  occasion 
to  be  anxious  about  her,  had  quite  passed  from  her  mind,  occupied 
only  with  glittering  toys. 

Barbara  hesitated  at  her  father's  door.  She  knew  that  a  painful 
scene  awaited  her.  He  was  certain  to  be  angry  and  reproach  her 
for  having  disobeyed  him.  But  her  heart  was  relieved.  She 
believed  in  the  innocence  of  Jasper.  Strengthened  by  this  faith, 
she  was  bold  to  confront  her  father. 

She  tapped  at  the  door  and  entered. 

She  saw  at  once  that  he  had  heard  her  voice  without,  and  was 
expecting  her.  There  was  anger  in  his  strange  eyes,  and  a  hectic 
colour  in  his  hollow  cheeks.    He  was  partly  dressed,  and  sat  on 
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the  side  of  the  bed.    tn  his  hand  he  held  the  stick  vith  which 
he  was  wont  to  rap  when  he  needed  assistance. 

*  Where  are  the  clothes  that  lay  on  the  floor  last  night  ? '  was 
his  salutation,  pointing  with  the  stick  to  tiie  spot  whence  Barbara 
had  gathered  them  up. 

*  They  are  gone,  papa ;  I  have  taken  them  away.' 

She  looked  him  firmly  in  the  face  with  her  honest  eyes,  unwinc- 
ing.  He,  however,  was  unable  to  meet  her  steadfast  gaze.  His 
eyes  flickered  and  fell.  His  mouth  was  drawn  and  set  with  a  hard, 
cruel  expression,  such  as  his  face  rarely  wore ;  a  look  which  some- 
times formed,  but  was  as  quickly  effaced  by  a  wave  of  weakness. 
Now,  however,  the  expression  was  fixed. 

*  I  forbade  you  to  touch  them.     Did  you  hear  me  ?  * 

*  Yes,  dear  papa,  I  have  disobeyed  you,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have 
offended  you ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  repent  having  taken  the 
clothes  away.    I  found  them,  and  I  had  a  right  to  remove  them.' 

*  Bring  them  here  immediately.' 

*  I  cannot  do  so.     I  have  destroyed  them.' 

*  You  have  dared  to  do  that ! '  His  eyes  began  to  kindle  and 
the  colour  left  his  cheeks,  which  became  white  as  chalk.  Barbara 
saw  that  he  had  lost  command  over  himself.  His  feeble  reason 
was  overwhelmed  by  passion. 

*Papa,'  she  said,  in  her  calmest  tones,  *I  have  never  disobeyed 
you  before.     Only  on  this  one  occasion  my  conscience ^ 

*  Conscience ! '  he  cried.  '  I  have  a  conscience  in  a  thorn  bush, 
and  yours  is  asleep  in  feathers.  You  have  dared  to  creep  in  here 
like  a  thief  in  the  night  and  steal  from  me  what  I  ordered  you  to 
leave.' 

He  was  playing  with  his  stick,  clutching  it  in  the  middle  and 
turning  it.  With  his  other  hand  he  clutched  and  twisted  and  almost 
tore  the  sheets.  Barbara  believed  that  he  would  strike  her,  but 
when  he  said  *  Come  here,'  she  approached  him,  looking  him  full 
in  the  fece  without  shrinkiug. 

She  knew  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  what  he  did,  yet 
she  did  not  hesitate  about  obeying  his  command  to  approach.  She 
had  disobeyed  him  in  the  night  in  a  matter  concerning  another, 
to  save  that  other ;  she  would  not  disobey  now  to  save  herself. 

His  face  was  ugly  with  unreasoning  fury,  and  his  eyes  wilder 
than  she  had  seen  them  before.     He  held  up  the  stick. 

*  Papa,'  she  said,  *  not  your  right  arm,  or  ;^ou  will  reopen  the 
wound.' 

Her  calmness  impressed  him.     He  changed  the  stick  into  hi^ 
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left  hand,  and,  gathering  up  the  sheet  into  a  knot,  thrust  it  into 
his  month  and  bit  into  it. 

Was  the  moment  come  that  Barbara  had  long  dreaded  ?  And 
was  she  to  be  the  one  on  whom  his  madness  first  displayed  itself? 

'  Papa,'  she  said,  *  I  will  take  any  punishment  you  think  fit ; 
but,  pray,  do  not  strike  me,  I  cannot  bear  that — not  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  yours.' 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her  remonstrance,  but  raised  the  stick, 
holding  it  by  the  ferrule. 

Steadily  looking  into  his  sparkling  eyes,  Barbara  repeated  the 
words  he  had  muttered  and  cried  in  his  sleep,  *i)e  profvmdia 
damavi  ad  te,  Domine.  Si  iniquitat^  ohservaveriaj  quia  auS" 
tinebitV 

Then,  as  in  a  dissolving  view  on  a  sheet  one  scene  changes  into 
another,  so  in  his  wild  eyes  the  expression  of  rage  shifted  to  one  of 
fear ;  he  dropped  the  stick,  and  Jasper,  who  at  that  moment  entered, 
took  it  and  laid  it  beyond  his  reach. 

Mr.  Jordan  fell  back  on  his  pillow  and  moaned,  and  put  his 
hands  over  his  brow,  and  beat  his  temples  with  his  palms.  He 
would  not  look  at  his  daughter  again,  but  peevishly  turned  his  face 
away. 

Now  Barbara's  strength  deserted  her ;  she  felt  as  if  the  floor 
under  her  feet  were  rolling  and  as  if  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
contracting  upon  her. 

'  I  must  have  air,'  she  said.  Jasper  caught  her  arm  and  led 
her  through  the  hall  into  the  garden. 

Eve,  alarmed  to  see  her  sister  so  colourless,  ran  to  support  her 
on  the  other  side,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  inconsiderate  atten- 
tions. 

*You  must  allow  her  time  to  recover  herself,'  said  Jasper. 
*  Miss  Jordan  has  been  up  a  good  part  of  the  night.  The  horses 
on  the  down  were  driven  on  the  premises  by  the  fire  and  alarmed 
her  and  made  her  rise.     She  will  be  well  directly.' 

*  I  am  already  recovered,'  said  Barbara,  with  affected  cheerful- 
ness. ^  The  room  was  close.  I  should  like  to  be  left  a  little  bit 
in  the  sun  and  air,  by  myself,  and  to  myself.' 

Eve  readily  ran  back  to  her  burnishing  of  the  gold  beads  and 
bezants,  and  Jasper  heard  IVlr.  Jordan  calling  him,  so  he  went  to 
his  room.  He  found  the  sick  gentleman  with  clouded  brow  and 
closed  lips,  and  eyes  that  gave  him  furtive  glances  but  could  not 
look  at  him  steadily. 

*  Jasper  Babb,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  I  do  not  wish  you  to  leave 
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the  house  or  its  immediate  precincts  to-day,  iJane  has  not  retumed. 
Eve  is  um-eliable,  and  Barbara  overstrained.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  will  do  as  you  wish.' 

<  On  no  account  leave.  Send  Miss  Jordan  to  me  when  she  is 
better.' 

When,  about  half  an  hour  after,  Barbara  entered  the  room,  she 
went  direct  to  her  &ther  to  kiss  him,  but  he  repelled  her. 

*  What  did  you  mean,'  he  asked,  without  looking  at  her,  *  by 
those  words  of  the  Psalm  ? ' 

*  Oh,  papa,  I  thought  to  soothe  you.  You  are  fond  of  the  De 
Profundia — ^you  murmur  it  in  your  sleep.' 

^  You  used  the  words  significantly.  What  are  the  deeds  I  have 
done  amiss  for  which  you  reproach  me  ? ' 

*  We  all  need  pardon — some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another. 
And,  dearest  papa,  we  all  need  to  say  "  Apud  te  propitiatio  est — 
speravit  anima  mea  in  Domino" ' 

*  Propitiatio  I '  repeated  Mr.  Jordan,  and  resumed  his  customary 
trick  of  brushing  his  forehead  with  his  hand  as  though  to  sweep 
cobwebs  from  it  which  fell  over  and  clouded  his  eyes.  *  For  what  ? 
Say  out  plainly  of  what  you  accuse  me.  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst.  I  cannot  endure  these  covert  stabs.  You  are  always 
watching  me.  You  are  ever  casting  innuendoes.  You  cut  and  pierce 
me  worse  than  the  scythe.  That  gashed  my  body,  but  you  drive 
your  sharp  words  into  my  soul.' 

'  My  dear  papa,  you  are  mistaken.' 

'  I  am  not  mistaken.  Your  looks  and  words  have  meaning. 
Speak  out.' 

<  I  accuse  you  of  nothing,  darling  papa,  but  of  being  perhaps 
just  a  little  unjust  to  me.' 

She  soon  saw  that  her  presence  was  irritating  him,  her  pro- 
testations unavailing  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  prejudice  that 
had  taken  hold  of  it,  and  so,  with  a  sigh,  she  left  him. 

Jane  Welsh  did  not  return  all  day.  This  was  strange.  She 
had  promised  Barbara  to  return  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
She  was  to  sleep  in  Tavistock,  where  she  had  a  sister,  married. 

Barbara  went  about  her  work,  but  with  abstracted  mind,  and 
without  her  usual  energy. 

She  was  not  quite  satisfied.  She  tried  to  believe  in  Jasper's 
innocence,  and  yet  doubts  would  rise  in  her  mind  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  keep  them  under. 

Whom  had  Eve  met  on  the  Raven  Rock  ?  Jasper  had  denied 
that  he  was  the  person :  who,  then,  could  it  have  been  ?  The  only 
other  conceivable  person  was  Mr.  Coyshe,  and  Barbara  at  once  die. 
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missed  that  idea.    Eve  would  never  make  a  mystery  of  meeting 
Doctor  Squash,  as  she  called  him. 

At  last,  as  evening  drew  on,  Jaae  arrived.  Barbara  met  her 
at  the  door  and  remonstrated  with  her. 

*  Please,  Miss,  I  could  not  help  myself.  I  found  Joseph  Wood- 
man last  night,  and  he  said  he  must  send  for  the  warders  to 
identify  the  prisoner.  Then,  Miss,  he  said  I  was  to  wait  till  he 
had  got  the  warders  and  some  constables,  and  when  they  was  ready 
to  come  on  I  might  come  too,  but  not  before.  Islept  at  my  sister's 
last  night.' 

*  Where  are  the  men  now  ? ' 

*They  are  about  the  house — some  behind  hedges,  some  in  the 
wood,  some  on  the  down.' 

Barbara  shuddered. 

'  Please,  Miss,  they  have  guns.  And,  Miss,  I  were  to  come  on 
and  tell  the  master  that  all  was  ready,  and  if  he  would  let  them 
know  where  the  man  was  they'd  trap  him.' 

*  There  is  no  man  here  but  Mr.  Babb.' 
Jane's  face  fell. 

^  Lawk,  Miss  I  If  Joseph  thought  us  had  been  making  gamed 
of  he,  I  believe  he'd  never  marry  me — ^and  after  going  to  a  love- 
feast  with  him,  too !     'Twould  be  serious  that,  surely.' 

'  Joseph  has  taken  a  long  time  coming.^ 

*  Joseph  takes  things  leisurely,  Miss — 'tis  his  nature.  Us  have 
been  courting  time  out  o'  mind ;  and,  please,  Miss,  if  the  man  were 
here,  then  the  master  was  to  give  the  signal  by  pulling  the  alarm- 
bell.  Then  the  police  and  warders  would  close  in  on  the  house 
and  take  him. 

Barbara  was  as  pale  now  as  when  nearly  fainting  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  was  not  the  old  Barbara  with  hale  cheeks,  hearty  eyes, 
and  ripe  lips,  tall  and  firm,  and  decided  in  all  her  movements. 
No !    This  was  not  at  all  the  old  Barbara. 

*  Well,  Miss  Jordan,  what  is  troubling  you  ? '  asked  Jasper. 
'  The  house  is  surrounded.  Men  are  stationed  about  it.  No  one 
can  leave  it  without  being  challenged.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Barbara  quickly.  *  By  the  Abbot's  Well  there  runs 
a  path  down  between  laurels,  then  over  a  stile  into  the  wood.  It  is 
still  possible — will  you  go  ? ' 

*  You  do  not  trust  me  ? ' 

*  I  wish  to— but * 

*  Will  you  do  one  thing  more  for  me  ? ' 
She  looked  timidly  at  him. 

<  Peal  the  alarm-bell.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CONFESSIONS. 

As  the  bell  clanged  Mr.  Jordan  came  out  of  his  door.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  quiet  and  take  no  exercise ;  but  now,  lean- 
ing on  his  stick  and  holding  the  door-jamb,  he  came  forth. 

^  What  is  this  ? '  he  asked,  and  Jasper  put  his  hand  to  the  rope 
to  arrest  the  upward  cast.  *  Why  are  you  ringing,  Barbara  ?  Who 
told  you  to  do  so  ? ' 

'  I  bade  her  ring,' said  Jasper,  ^ to  call  these ' — he  pointed  to 
the  door. 

Several  constables  were  visible ;  foremost  came  Joseph  and  a 
prison  warder. 

*  Take  him ! '  cried  Mr.  Jordan ;  *  arrest  the  fellow.  Here  he 
is — he  is  unarmed.' 

'  What !  Mr.  Jasper ! '  asked  Joseph.  Among  the  servants  and 
labourers  the  young  steward  was  only  known  as  ^Mr.  Jasper.' 

*  Why,  sir,  this  is — this  is — ^Mr.  Jasper ! ' 

<  This  is  the  man,'  said  Ignatius  Jordan,  clinging  to  the  door- 
jamb  and  pointing  excitedly  with  his  stick, — Hhis  is  the  man  who 
robbed  his  own  father  of  money  that  was  mine.  This  is  the  man 
who  was  locked  up  in  jail  and  broke  out,  and,  by  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  Heaven,  was  cast  at  my  door.' 

^I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Joseph,  'I  don't  understand* 
This  is  your  steward,  Mr.  Jasper.' 

*  Take  him,  handcuff  him  before  my  eyes.  This  is  the  fellow 
you  have  been  in  search  of,  I  deliver  him  up.' 

*  But,  sir,'  said  the  warder,  *  you  are  wrong.  This  is  not  our 
escaped  convict.' 

*  He  is ;  I  tell  you  I  know  he  is.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  sir,  but  this  is  not  he.  I  know 
which  is  which.  Why,  this  chap's  hair  have  never  been  cut.  If 
he'd  been  with  us  he'd  have  a  head  like  a  mole's  back.' 

*  Not  he ! '  cried  Mr.  Jordan,  firanticaUy .  *  I  say  to  you  this  is 
Jasper  Babb.' 

'  W^,  sir,'  said  the  warder,  ^  sorry  to  differ,  sir,  but  our  man  ain't 
Jasper  ^all — he's  Martin.' 

Then  Joseph  turned  his  light  blue  eyes  round  in  quest  of  Jane. 

*  I'll  roast  her !  I'll  eat  her,'  he  muttered,  *  at  the  next  love- 
feast.' 
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The  men  went  away  much  disappointed,  grumbling,  swearing, 
ill-appeased  by  a  glass  of  cider  each ;  Jane  sulked  in  the  kitchen, 
and  said  to  Barbara,  ^  This  day  month,  please,  Miss.' 

Mr.  Jordan,  confounded,  disappointed,  crept  back  to  his  room 
Mid  cast  himself  on  his  bed. 

The  only  person  in  the  house  who  could  have  helped  them  out 
of  their  disappointment  was  Eve,  who  knew  something  of  the  story 
of  Martin,  and  knew,  moreover,  or  strongly  suspected,  that  he  was 
not  very  far  off.    But  no  one  thought  of  consulting  Eve. 

When  all  the  party  of  constables  was  gone,  Barbara  stood  in  the 
garden,  and  Jasper  came  to  her. 

*  You  will  tell  me  all  now  ? '  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  eyes 
full  of  thankfulness  and  trust. 

^  Yes,  Miss  Jordan,  everything.  It  is  due  to  you.  May  I  sit 
here  by  you  on  the  garden  seat  ? ' 

She  seated  herself,  with  a  smile,  and  made  room  for  him,  draw- 
ing her  skirts  to  her. 

The  ten-week  stocks,  purple  and  white,  in  a  bed  und^  the 
window  filled  the  air  with  perfume ;  but  a  sweeter  perfume  than 
ten-week  stocks,  to  Barbara,  charged  the  atmosphere — ^the  perfume 
of  perfect  confidence.  Was  Barbara  plain  ?  Who  could  think  that 
must  have  no  love  for  beauty  of  expression.  She  had  none  of  her 
sister's  loveliness,  but  then  Eve  had  none  of  hers.  Each  had  a  charm 
of  her  own— Eve  the  charm  of  exquisite  physical  perfection,  Bar- 
bara that  of  intelligence  and  sweet  faith  and  complete  self-devotion 
streaming  out  of  eye  and  mouth — indeed,  out  of  every  feature. 
Which  is  lovelier — ^the  lantern,  or  the  light  within  ?  There  was 
little  of  soul  and  character  in  frivolous  Eve. 

When  Jasper  seated  himself  beside  Miss  Jordan,  neither  spoke 
for  full  ten  minutes.  She  folded  her  hands  on  her  lap.  Perhaps 
their  souls  were,  like  the  ten-week  stocks,  exhaling  sweetness. 

^  Dear  Miss  Jordan,'  said  Jasper,  *  how  pleasantly  the  thrushes 
are  singing ! ' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  but  I  want  to  hear  your  story — I  can  always 
listen  to  the  thrushes.' 

He  was  silent  after  this  for  several  minutes.  She  did  not  further 
press  him.  She  knew  he  would  tell  her  all  when  he  had  rallied  his 
courage  to  do  so.  They  heard  Eve  upstairs  in  her  room  lightly 
singing  a  favourite  air  from  ^  Don  Griovanni.' 

*  It  is  due  to  you,'  said  Jasper  at  last.  ^  I  will  hide  nothing 
from  you,  and  I  know  your  kind  heart  will  bear  with  me  if  I  am 
somewhat  long.' 
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She  looked  round,  smiled}  just  raised  her  fingers  on  her  lap 
and  let  them  fiall  again. 

When  Jasper  saw  that  smile  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
sweeter  sight.    And  yet  people  said  that  Barbara  was  plain ! 

*  Miss  Jordan,  as  you  have  heard,  my  brother  Martin  took  the 
money.  Poor  Martin !  Poor  dear  Martin !  His  is  a  broken  life, 
and  it  was  so  full  of  promise  I ' 

*  Did  you  love  Martin  very  dearly  ? ' 

*  I  do  love  him  dearly.  I  have  pitied  him  so  deeply.  He  has 
had  a  hard  childhood.  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  your  good  kind  soul 
will  pity,  not  condemn  him.  You  have  no  conception  what  a  bright 
handsome  lad  he  was.  I  love  to  think  of  him  as  he  was — ^guileless, 
brimming  with  spirits.  Unfortunately  for  us,  our  father  had  the 
idea  that  he  could  mould  his  children's  character  into  whatever 
shape  he  desired,  and  he  had  resolved  to  make  of  Martin  a  Baptist 
minister,  so  he  began  to  write  on  his  tender  heart  the  hard  tenets 
of  Calvinism  with  an  iron  pen  dipped  in  gall.  When  my  brother 
and  I  played  together  we  were  happy — ^happy  as  butterflies  in  the 
sun.  When  we  heard  our  father's  voice  or  saw  him,  we  ran  away 
and  hid  behind  bushes.  He  interfered  with  our  pursuits,  he  sneered 
at  our  musical  tastes,  he  tried  to  stop  our  practising  on  the  vioUn. 
We  were  overburdened  with  religion,  had  texts  rammed  into  us  as 
they  ram  groats  down  the  throats  of  Strasburg  geese.  Our  livers 
became  diseased  like  these  same  geese — our  moral  livers.  Poor 
Martin  could  least  endure  this  education :  it  drove  him  desperate. 
He  did  what  was  wrong  through  sheer  provocation.  By  nature  he 
is  good.    He  has  a  high  spirit,  and  that  led  him  into  revolt.' 

*  I  have  seen  your  brother  Martin,'  said  Barbara.  *  When  you 
were  brought  insensible  to  this  house  he  was  with  you.' 

*  What  did  you  think  of  him  ? '  asked  Jasper,  with  pride  in  his 
tone. 

*  I  did  not  see  his  face ;  he  never  removed  his  hat.' 

'Has  he  not  a  pleasant  voice?  and  he  is  so  grand  and  generous 
in^his  demeanour ! ' 

Barbara  said  nothing.  Jasper  waited,  expecting  some  word  of 
praise. 

*  Tell  me  candidly  what  you  thought  of  him,'  said  Jasper. 

'  I  do  not  like  to  do  so.  I  did  form  an  opinion  of  him,  but — 
it  was  not  favourable.' 

<  You  saw  him  for  too  short  a  time  to  be  able  to  judge,'  said 
the  yoimg  man.  '  It  never  does  to  condenm  a  man  off-hand  with* 
out  knowing  his  circmnstances.    Do  you  know,  Miss  Jordan,  that 
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saying  of  St.  Paul  about  premature  judgments  ?  He  bids  us  not 
judge  men,  for  the  Great  Day  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
and  then — ^what  is  his  conclusion  ?  '^  All  men  will  be  covered  with 
confusion  and  be  condemned  of  men  and  angels  "  ?  Not  so — '*  Then 
shall  every  man  have  praise  of  the  Lord/'  Their  motives  will  show 
better  than  their  deeds/ 

'  How  sweetly  the  thrushes  are  singing  I '  said  Barbara  now ;  then 
•^-^  So  also  Eve  may  be  misimderstood/ 

<  Oh,  Miss  Jordan,  when  I  consider  what  Martin  might  have 
become  in  better  hands  with  more  gentle  and  sympatiietic  treat- 
ment, it  makes  my  heart  bleed.  I  assure  you  my  boyhood  was  spent 
in  battling  with  the  fatal  influences  that  surrounded  him.  At  last 
matters  came  to  a  head.  Our  father  wanted  to  send  Martin  away  to 
be  trained  for  a  preacher,  and  Martin  took  the  journey-money  pro- 
vided him,  and  joined  a  company  of  players.  He  had  a  good  voice, 
and  had  been  fairly  taught  to  sing.  Whether  he  had  any  dramatic 
talent  I  can  hardly  say.  After  an  absence  of  a  twelvemonth  or 
more  he  returned.  He  was  out  of  his  place,  and  professed  peni- 
tence. I  dare  say  he  really  was  sorry.  He  remained  a  while  at 
home,  but  could  not  get  on  with  our  father,  who  was  determined 
to  have  his  way  with  Martin,  and  Martin  was  equally  resolved  not 
to  become  a  Dissenting  minister.  To  me  it  was  amazing  that  my 
£Ekther  should  persevere,  because  it  was  obvious  that  Martin  had 
no  vocation  for  the  pastorate ;  but  my  father  is  a  determined  man. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  that  Martin  should  be  a  preacher,  he 
would  not  be  moved  from  it.  In  our  village  a  couple  of  young  men 
resolved  to  go  to  America.  They  were  friends  of  Martin,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  join  them.  He  asked  my  Mher  to  give  him  a  fit- 
out  and  let  him  go.  But  no — the  old  gentleman  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose.  Then  a  temptation  came  in  poor  Martin's 
way,  and  he  yielded  to  it  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  or,  perhaps, 
when  greatly  excited  by  an  altercation  with  his  father.  He  took 
the  money  and  ran  away.' 

*  He  did  not  go  to  America  ?  * 

'No,  Miss  Jordan.  He  rejoined  the  same  dramatic  company 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  before.  That  was  how  he  was 
caught.' 

*  And  the  money  ?  * 

*  Some  of  it  was  recovered,  but  what  he  had  done  with  most 
of  it  no  one  knows — the  poor  thriftless  lad  least  of  all.  I  dare  say 
he  gave  away  pounds  right  and  left  to  all  who  made  out  a  case  of 
need  to  him.' 
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Then  these  two,  sittiiig  in  the  garden  perfomed  with  stocks^ 
heard  Eve  calling  Barbara. 

<  It  is  nothing,'  said  Barbara ;  ^  Eve  is  tired  of  polishing  her 
spangles,  and  so  wants  me.  I  cannot  go  to  her  now :  I  must 
hear  the  end  of  your  story.' 

^  I  was  on  my  way  to  this  place,'  Jasper  continued,  ^  when  I 
had  to  pass  through  Prince's  Town.  I  found  my  other  brother 
there,  Walter,  who  is  also  devoted  to  our  poor  Martin ;  Walter 
had  found  means  of  communicating  with  his  brother  and  had 
contrived  plans  of  escape.  He  had  a  horse  in  readiness,  and 
one  day  when  the  prisoners  were  cutting  turf  on  the  moor  his 
comrades  built  a  turfstack  round  Martin,  and  the  warders  did  not 
discover  that  he  was  missing  till  he  had  made  off.  Walter 
persuaded  me  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  the  place  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  escape,  which  was  successfully  executed.  We 
got  away  off  Dartmoor,  avoided  Tavistock,  and  lost  ourselves  on 
these  downs,  but  were  making  for  the  Tamar,  that  we  might 
cross  into  Cornwall  by  bridge  or  ferry  or  by  swimming  our 
horses ;  and  then  we  thought  to  reach  Polperro  and  send  Martin 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  any  ship  that  sailed.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  at  once  when  you  came  to  our 
house  ? '  asked  Barbara,  with  a  little  of  her  old  sharpness. 

^  Because  I  did  not  know  you  then.  Miss  Jordan ;  I  could  not 
be  sure  that  you  might  be  trusted.' 

She  shook  her  head.  ^Oh,  Mr.  Jasper!  I  am  not  trust- 
worthy.   I  did  betray  what  I  believed  to  be  your  secret.' 

*Your  very  trustiness  made  you  a  traitor,'  he  answered 
courteously.    *  Your  first  duty  was  to  your  sister.' 

*Why  did  you  allow  me  to  suppose  that  you  were  the 
criminal?' 

^  You  had  found  the  prison  clothes,  and  at  first  I  sought  to 
screen  my  brother.  I  did  not  know  where  Martin  was ;  I  wished 
to  give  him  ample  time  for  escape  by  diverting  suspicion  to 
myself.' 

*  But  afterwards  ?  You  ought,  later,  to  have  undeceived  me,* 
she  said,  with  a  shake  in  her  voice,  and  a  little  accent  of 
reproach. 

*I  shrank  from  doing  that.  I  thought  when  you  visited 
Buckfastleigh  you  would  have  found  out  the  whole  story ;  but  my 
father  was  reticent,  and  you  came  away  without  having  learned 
the  truth.  Perhaps  it  was  pride,  perhaps  a  lingering  uneasiness 
about  Martin,  perhaps  I  felt  that  I  could  not  tell  of  my  dear 
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brother's  fall  and  disgrace.    You  were  cold  and  kept  me  at  a 

distance * 

Then,  greatly  agitated,  Barbara  started  up. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Jasper ! '  she  said  with  quivering  voice,  *  what  cruel 
words  I  have  spoken  to  you — ^to  you  so  generous,  so  true,  so  self- 
sacrificing  !  You  never  can  forgive  me ;  and  yet  from  the  depth 
of  my  heart  I  desire  your  pardon.  Oh,  Jasper!  Mr.* — ^a  sob 
broke  the  thread  of  her  words — '  Mr.  Jasper,  when  you  were  ill 
and  \Lnconsciou8, 1  studied  your  face  hour  after  hour,  trying  to 
read  the  evil  story  of  your  UiFe  there,  and  all  I  read  was  pure  and 
noble  and  true.  How  can  I  make  you  amends  for  the  wrong  I 
have  done  you  ? ' 

As  she  stood,  humbled,  with  heaving  bosom  and  throat 
choking,  Eve  came  with  skips  and  laugh  along  the  gravel  walk. 
'  I  have  found  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

*  And  I — and  I '  gasped  Barbara — *  I  have  found  how  I 

may  reward  the  best  of  men.  There  !  there ! '  she  said,  clasping 
Eve's  hand  and  drawing  her  towards  Jasper.  '  Take  her !  I  have 
stood  between  you  too  long ;  but,  on  my  honour,  only  because  I 
thought  you  unworthy  of  her.' 

She  put  Eve's  hand  in  that  of  Jasper,  then  before  either  had 
recovered  from  the  stirprise  occasioned  by  her  words  and  action, 
she  walked  back  into  the  house,  gravely,  with  erect  head,  dignified 
as  ever. 


(7*0  be  continued,) 
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The  Endowment  of  the  Daughter. 


THOSE  who  begin  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  working  woman 
discover  presently  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  lying 
quite  within  their  reach,  without  any  trouble  of  going  into  slums 
or  inquiring  of  sweaters.  This  is  the  field  occupied  by  the  gentle- 
woman who  works  for  a  livelihood.  She  is  not  always,  perhaps^ 
gentle  in  quite  the  old  sense,  but  she  is  gentle  in  that  new  and 
better  sense  which  means  culture,  education,  and  refinement. 
There  are  now  thousands  of  these  working  gentlewomen,  and  the 
number  is  daily  increasing.  A  few  among  them — a  very  few--* 
are  working  happily  and  successfully;  some  are  working  con-^ 
tentedly,  others  with  murmuring  and  discontent  at  the  hardness 
of  the  work  and  the  poorness  of  the  pay.  Others  again  are  always 
trying,  and  for  the  most  part  vainly,  to  get  work — any  kind  of 
work — which  will  bring  in  money — any  small  sum  of  money. 
This  is  a  dreadful  spectacle,  to  any  who  have  eyes  to  see,  of 
gentlewomen  struggling,  snatching,  importuning,  begging  for 
work.  No  one  knows,  who  has  not  looked  into  the  field,  how 
crowded  it  is,  and  how  sad  a  sight  it  presents. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  a  lady  should  ever 
have  to  stand  in  the  labour-market  for  hire  like  a  milkmaid  at  a 
statute  fair.  I  think  that  the  rush  of  women  into  the  labour 
market  is  a  most  lamentable  thing.  Labour,  and  especially  labour 
which  is  without  organisation  or  union,  has  to  wage  an  incessant 
battle — always  getting  beaten — against  greed  and  injustice :  the 
natural  enemy  of  labour  is  the  employer,  especially  the  impe- 
cunious employer ;  in  this  struggle  women  always  get  worsted. 
Again,  in  whatever  trade,  calling,  or  profession  they  attempt,  the 
great  majority  of  women  are  hopelessly  incompetent.  As  in  the 
lower  occupations,  so  in  the  higher,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success 
is  incompetence.  How  should  gentlewomen  be  anything  but 
incompetent  ?  They  have  not  been  taught  anything  special ;  they 
have  not  been  *put  through  the  mill ;'  mostly  they  are  fit  only 
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for  those  employments  which  require  the  single  quality  that 
everybody  can  claim — ^general  intelligence.  Hopeless  indeed  is 
the  position  of  that  woman  who  brings  into  the  intellectual  labour- 
market  nothing  but  general  intelligence.  She  is  exactly  like  the 
labourer  who  knows  no  trade  and  has  nothing  but  his  strong  frame 
and  his  pair  of  hands.  To  that  man  falls  the  hardest  work  and  the 
smallest  wage.  To  the  woman  with  general  intelligence  is  assigned 
the  lowest  drudgery  of  intellectual  labour.  And  yet  there  are  so 
many  clamouring  for  this,  or  for  anything.  A  few  months  ago  a 
certain  weekly  magazine  stated  that  I,  the  writer,  had  started  an 
Association  for  Providing  Ladies  with  Copying  Work — all  in 
capitals.  The  number  of  letters  which  came  to  me  by  every  post 
in  consequence  of  that  statement  was  incredible.  The  writers 
implored  me  to  give  them  a  share  of  that  copying  work ;  they 
told  terrible,  heart-rending  stories  of  suffering.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  such  Association.  There  is,  now  that  type-writing  is 
fairly  established,  no  copying  work  left  to  speak  of.  Even  now 
the  letters  have  not  quite  ceased  to  arrive. 

The  existence  of  this  army  pf  necessitous  gentlewomen  is  a 
new  thing  in  the  land.  That  is  to  say,  there  have  always  been 
ladies  who  have '  come  down  in  the  world ' — not  a  sea-side  lodging, 
house  keeper  but  has  known  better  days ;  there  have  always  been 
girls  who  never  expected  to  be  poor :  always  girls  suffered  to  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise  who  ought  to  have  been  taught  some  way  of 
earning  their  livelihood.  Never  till  now,  however,  has  this  army 
of  gentlewomen  been  so  great,  or  its  distress  so  acute.  One 
reason — ^it  is  one  which  threatens  to  increase  with  accelerated 
rapidity — is  the  depression  of  agriculture.  I  think  we  hardly 
realise  the  magnitude  of  this  great  national  disaster.  We  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  landlords,  or  the  landlords  and  farmers,  who 
are  suffering.  If  that  were  all — but  can  one  member  of  the  body 
politic  suffer  and  the  rest  go  free  from  pain  ?  All  the  trade  of 
the  small  towns  droops  with  agriculture :  the  professional  men  of 
the  country  towns  lose  their  practice ;  clergymen  who  depend  upon 
glebe,  dissenting  ministers  who  depend  upon  the  townspeople, 
lose  their  income ;  the  labourers ;  the  craftsmen — ^why,it  bewilders 
one  even  to  think  of  the  widespread  ruin  which  will  follow  the 
agricultural  depression  if  it  continues.  And  every  year  carriage 
becomes  cheaper,  and  food  products  of  all  kinds  are  conveyed  at 
lower  prices  and  &om  greater  distances.  Every  fall  in  price  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  let  the  farms,  drives  the  rustics  in  greater 
niunberg  from  the  country  to  the  town,  lays  the  curse  of  labour 
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upon  tbonsands  of  untrained  gentlewomen,  and  makes  it  more 
difBcult  for  them  to  escape  in  the  old  way — ^that  of  marriage. 

Another  reason  is  the  enormous  increase,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  of  the  cultivated  classes.  We  have  all,  except  the  yery 
lowest,  moved  upwards.  The  working-man  wears  broadcloth  and 
has  his  club;  the  tradesman  who  has  grown  rich  also  has  his 
club,  his  daughters  are  young  ladies  of  culture,  his  sons  are 
educated  at  the  public  schools  and  the  universities — ^things  per- 
fectly proper  and  laudable.  The  thickness  of  the  cultured  stratum 
grows  greater  every  day.  But  those  who  belong  to  the  lower  part 
of  that  stratum — ^those  whose  position  is  not,  as  yet,  strengthened 
by  family  connections  and  the  accumulations  of  generations — are 
apt  to  topple  and  to  be  blown  over  at  the  first  cold  breath  of 
misfortune.  Then  the  daughters  who,  in  the  last  generation, 
would  have  joined  the  working  girls  and  become  dressmakers  in 
a  '  genteel '  way,  join  the  ranks  of  distressed  gentlewomen. 

Everybody  knows  the  way  up  the  social  ladder.  It  has  been 
shown  to  those  below  by  millions  of  twinkling  feet.  It  is  a  broad 
ladder  up  which  people  are  always  climbing,  some  slowly,  some 
quickly.  From  corduroy  to  broadcloth ;  from  workshop  to  counter ; 
from  shop-boy  to  master ;  from  shop  to  office ;  from  trade  to  profes- 
sion; from  the  bed-room  over  the  shop  to  the  great  country  villa. 
The  other  day  a  bricklayer  told  me  that  his  grand&ther  and  the 
first  Lord  O.'s  father  were  old  pals :  they  used  to  go  poaching 
together ;  but  the  parent  of  Lord  0.  was  so  clever  as  to  open  a 
shop,  where  he  sold  what  his  friend  poached.  The  shop  began 
it,  you  see.  The  way  up  is  known  to  everybody.  But  there  is 
another  way  which  we  seldom  regard ;  it  is  the  way  down  again. 
The  Family  Bise  is  the  commonest  phenomenon.  Is  not  the  name 
Legion  of  those  of  whom  men  say,  partly  with  the  pride  of  con-* 
necting  themselves  with  greatness,  partly  with  the  natural  desire, 
which  small  men  always  show,  to  tear  away  something  of  that 
greatness,  *  Why,  I  knew  him  when  his  father  had  that  shop.' 
The  Family  Fall  is  less  conspicuous.  Yet  there  are  always  as 
many  going  down  as  climbing  up.  You  cannot,  in  fact,  stay  still. 
You  must  either  climb  or  slip  down — unless,  indeed,  you  have 
got  your  leg  over  the  topmost  rung,  which  means  the  stability  of 
an  hereditary  title  and  landed  property.  We  all  ought  to  have 
hereditary  titles  and  landed  property,  in  order  to  ensure  national 
prosperity  for  ever.  Novelists  do  not,  as  a  rule,  treat  of  the 
Sinking  Back  because  it  is  a  depressing  subject.  There  are 
many  ways  of  felling.    Mostly,  the  father  makes  an  ass  of  himself 
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in  the  way  of  business,  or  speculation ;  or  he  dies  too  soon ;  or 
his  sons  possess  none  of  their  6ither*s  ability;  or  they  take  to 
drink.  Anyhow,  down  goes  the  Family,  at  first  slowly,  but  with 
ever  increasing  rapidity,  back  to  its  original  level.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world — certainly  not  the  United  States— where  a 
young  man  may  rise  to  distinction  with  graater  ease  than  this 
realm  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  There  is  also  none  where  the 
families  show  a  greater  alacrity  in  sinking.  But  the  most  reluc- 
tant to  go  down,  those  who  cling  most  tightly  to  the  social  level 
which  they  think  they  have  reached,  are  the  daughters  \  so  that 
when  misfortunes  &11  upon  them  they  are  ready  to  deny  themselves 
everything  rather  than  lose  the  social  dignity  which  they  think 
belongs  to  them. 

Again,  a  steady  feeder  of  these  ranks  is  the  large  family  of 
girls.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  families  there  are  in 
which  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  girls.  The  father  is  perhaps  a 
professional  man  of  some  kind,  whose  blamelessness  has  not  brought 
him  solid  success,  so  that  there  is  always  tightness.  And  it  is 
beautiful  to  remark  the  cheerfulness  of  the  girls,  and  how  they 
accept  the  tightness  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  World's  Order ;  and 
how  they  welcome  each  new  feminine  arrival  as  if  it  was  really 
going  to  add  a  solid  lump  of  comfort  to  the  family  joy.  These 
girls  &ce  work  from  the  beginning.  Well  for  them  if  they  have 
any  better  training  than  the  ordinary  day  school,  or  any  special 
teaching  at  all. 

Another — the  most  potent  cause  of  all — ^is  the  complete 
revolution  of  opinion  as  regards  woman's  work  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation.  Thirty  years  ago,  if 
a  girl  was  compelled  to  earn  her  bread  by  her  own  work,  what 
could  she  do?  There  were  a  few — a  very  few — ^who  wrote; 
many  very  excellent  persons  held  writing  to  be  *  unladylike.' 
There  were  a  few — a  very  few — who  painted ;  there  were  some — 
but  very  few,  and  those  chiefly  the  daughters  of  actors — ^who  went 
on  the  stage.  All  the  rest  of  the  women  who  maintained  them- 
selves and  were  called,  by  courtesy,  ladies,  became  governesses. 
Some  taught  in  schools,  where  they  endured  hardness — remember 
the  account  of  the  school  where  Charlotte  Bronte  was  educated. 
Some  went  to  live  in  private  houses — ^think  of  the  governess  in 
the  old  novel,  meek  and  gentle,  snubbed  by  her  employer,  bullied 
by  her  pupils,  and  insulted  by  the  footman,  until  the  young 
Prince  came  along;  some  went  from  house  to  house  as  daily 
governess.    Even  in  teaching  they  were  greatly  restricted.    Man 
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was  called  in  to  teach  dancing ;  he  went  round  among  the  schools 
in  black  silk  stockings,  with  a  kit  under  his  arm,  and  could  caper 
wonderfully.  Woman  could  only  teach  dancing  at  the  awful  risk 
of  showing  her  ankles.  Who  cares  now  whether  a  woman  shows 
her  ankles  or  not  ?  Good  Heavens  !  her  ankles !  Why  not  show 
her  ankles  ?  It  makes  one  think  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  of  the  admiration  which  those  sly  dogs  openly  ex- 
pressed for  a  neat  pair  of  ankles.  Man,  again,  taught  drawing ; 
man  taught  music;  man  taught  singing;  man  taught  writing; 
man  taught  arithmetic.  Latin  was  not  taught  because  it  was 
unladylike;  man  taught  French  and  Italian;  Grerman  was  not 
taught  at  all.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  geography  and  the  use 
of  the  globes,  and  the  right  handling  of  the  back-board,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  at  all  left  for  the  governess  to  teach. 
Forty  years  ago,  however,  she  was  great  on  the  Church  Catechism 
and  a  martinet  as  to  the  Sunday  sermon. 

It  was  not  every  girl,  even  then,  who  could  teach.  I  remember 
one  lady  who  in  her  young  days  had  refused  to  teach  on  the  ground 
that  she  would  have  to  be  hanged  for  child-murder  if  she  tried. 
Those  who  did  not  teach,  unless  they  married  and  became  mis- 
tresses of  their  own  mimige^  stayed  at  home  until  the  parents 
died,  and  then  went  to  live  with  a  brother  or  a  married  sister. 
What  family  would  be  without  the  unmarried  sister,  the  universal 
aunt  ?  Sometimes,  perhaps,  she  became  a  mere  unpaid  household 
servant,  who  could  not  give  notice.  But  one  would  £aiin  hope  that 
these  were  rare  cases. 

Now,  however,  all  is  changed.  The  doors  are  thrown  wide  open. 
With  a  few  exceptions — ^to  be  sure,  the  Church,  the  Law,  and 
Engineering  are  important  exceptions — a  woman  can  enter  upon 
any  caf^er  she  pleases.  The  average  woman  can  do,  at  any  intel- 
lectual work,  nearly  as  well  as  the  average  man.  The  old  prejudice 
against  the  work  of  women  is  practically  extinct.  Love  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  newly  awakened  impatience  of  the  old  shackles, 
in  addition  to  the  forces  already  mentioned,  are  everywhere  driving 
girls  to  take  up  professional  lives. 

Not  only  are  the  doors  of  the  old  avenues  thrown  open :  we 
have  created  new  ways  for  the  women  who  work.  Literature  ofifera 
a  hundred  paths,  each  one  with  stimulating  examples  of  feminine 
success.  There  is  journalism,  into  which  women  are  only  now 
beginning  to  enter  by  ones  and  twos.  Before  long  they  will  sweep 
in  with  a  flood.  In  medicine,  which  requires  arduous  study  and 
great  bodily  strength,  they  do  not  enter  in  large  numbers.  Acting 
is  a  fashionable  craze.     Art  covers  as  wide  a  field  as  literature. 
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Education  in  girls'  schools  of  the  highest  kind  has  passed  into  their 
own  hands.  Moreover,  women  can  now  do  many  things — and 
remain  gentlewomen — which  were  formerly  impossible.  Some  keep 
fomiture-shops,  some  are  decorators,  some  are  dressmakers,  some 
make,  or  sell,  embroidery. 

In  all  these  professions  two  things  are  wanting — ^natural  aptitude 
and  special  training.   Unfortunately  the  competition  is  encumbered 
and  crowded  with  those  who  have  neither,  or  else  both  imperfectly 
developed. 
•     The  present  state  of  things  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 

The  world  contains  a  great  open  Market,  where  the  demand 
for  first-class  Work  of  every  kind  is  practically  inexhaustible.  In 
literature  everything  really  good  commands  instant  attention, 
respect — ^and  payment.  But  it  must  be  really  good.  Publishers  are 
always  looking  about  for  genius.  Editors — even  the  much-abused 
editors — are  always  looking  about  for  good  and  popular  writers. 
But  the  world  is  critical :  to  become  popular  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  which  include  special  training,  education,  and 
natuml  aptitude.  Art  again,  in  every  possible  branch,  offers 
recognition — and  pay — for  good  work.  But  it  must  be  really  good. 
The  world  is  even  more  critical  in  Art  than  in  Literature.  In  the 
theatre  managers  are  always  looking  about  for  good  plays,  good 
actors,  and  good  actresses.  In  scholarship,  women  who  have  taken 
Honours  at  Cambridge  command  good  salaries  and  an  honourable 
position  if  they  can  teach.  In  music,  a  really  good  composer, 
player,  or  singer,  is  always  received  with  joy  and  the  usual  solid 
marks  of  approval.  In  this  great  open  Market  there  is  no  favouri- 
tism possible,  because  the  public — which  is  scornful  of  fidlure, 
makes  no  allowance,  and  receives  no  excuses — is  also  generous  and 
quick  to  recognise  success.  In  this  Market  clever  wonAn  have 
exactly  the  same  chances  as  clever  men.  Their  work  commands 
the  same  price.  George  Eliot  is  as  well  paid  as  Thackeray.  And 
the  Market  is  full  of  the  most  splendid  prizes  both  of  praise  and 
pudding.  It  is  a  most  wonderM  Market.  In  all  other  Markets 
the  stalls  are  full  of  good  things  which  the  vendors  are  anxious  to 
sell  but  cannot :  in  this  Market  nothing  is  offered  but  it  is  snapped 
up  greedily  by  the  buyers ;  there  are  even,  indeed,  men  who  buy 
up  the  things  before  they  reach  the  open  Market.  In  other 
Markets  the  cry  of  thosewho  stand  at  the  stalls  is  <  Buy,  buy,  buy.* 
In  this  Market  it  is  the  buyers  who  cry  out  continually,  *  Bring 
out  more  wares  to  sell.'  Only  to  think  of  this  Market,  and  of 
the  thousands  of  gentlewomen  outside,  fills  the  heart  with  sadness. 
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For,  outside,  there  is  quite  another  kind  of  Market.  Here 
there  are  long  lines  of  stalls  behind  which  stand  the  gentlewomen 
eagerly  offering  their  wares.  Alas !  Here  is  Art  in  eveiy  shape^ 
but  it  is  not  the  Art  which  we  can  buy.  Here  are  painting  and 
drawing,  here  are  coloured  photographs,  painted  china,  art 
embroideries,  and  fine  work.  Here  are  offered  original  songs  and 
original  music.  Here  are  standing  long  lines  of  those  who  want 
to  teach  and  are  most  melancholy  because  they  have  no  degree 
or  diploma  and  know  nothing.  Here  are  standing  those  who  wait 
to  be  hired  and  who  will  do  anything  in  which  'general  intelli- 
gence '  will  show  the  way.  Lastly,  there  is  a  whole  quarter — at 
least  a  quarter — of  the  Market  filled  with  stalls  covered  with  MSS. 
— and  there  are  thousands  of  women  offering  these  MSS.  The 
publishers  and  the  editors  walk  slowly  along  before  the  stalls  and 
receive  the  MSS.,  which  they  look  at  and  then  lay  down,  though 
their  writers  weep  and  wail  and  wring  their  hands.  Presently  there 
comes  along  a  man  greatly  resembling  in  the  expression  of  his 
face  the  wild  and  savage  Wolf  trying  to  smile.  His  habit  is  to 
take  up  a  MS.,  and  presently  to  express,  with  the  aid  of  strange 
oaths  and  ejaculations,  wonder  and  admiration.  'Fore  Gad, 
Madam!'  he  says,  "tis  fine!  'twill  take  the  town  by  storm. 
Tis  an  Immortal  Piece !  Your  own,  Madam  ?  Truly  'tis  wonder- 
ful I  Nay,  Madam,  but  I  must  have  it.  'Twill  cost  you  for  the 
printing  of  it  a  paltry  sixty  pounds  or  so.  And  for  return,  believe 
me,  'twill  prove  a  mere  Potosi.'  This  is  the  Confidence  Trick 
under  another  form.  The  unfortunate  woman  begs  and  borrows 
the  money,  of  which  she  will  never  again  see  one  farthing ;  and  if 
her  book  be  produced,  no  one  will  ever  buy  a  copy. 

The  women  at  these  stalls  are  always  changing.  They  grow 
tired  o%^aiting  when  no  one  will  buy :  they  go  away.  A  few  may 
be  traced.  They  become  type-writers :  they  become  cashiers  in 
shops :  they  sit  in  the  outer  office  of  photographers  and  receive 
the  visitors ;  they  '  devil '  for  literary  men :  they  make  extracts : 
they  conduct  researches  and  look  up  authorities:  they  address 
envelopes ;  some,  I  suppose,  go  home  again,  and  contrive  to  live, 
somehow,  with  their  relations.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  no  man 
can  tell.  Only  when  men  get  together  and  talk  of  these  things  it 
is  whispered  that  there  is  no  family,  however  prosperous,  but  has 
its  unsuccessful  members — ^no  House,  however  great,  which  has 
not  its  hangers-on  and  followers,  like  the  ribauderie  of  an  army, 
helpless  and  penniless. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  miseries,  drudgeries,  insults,  and 
humiliations  which  await  the  necessitpus  gentlewoman  in  }xer  quest 
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for  work  and  a  living,  and  the  fact  that  these  ladies  are  increasing 
in  number  and  likely  to  increase,  I  venture  to  call  attention 
to  certain  preventive  steps  which  may  be  applied — not  for  those 
who  are  now  in  this  heU,  but  for  those  innocent  children  whose 
lot  it  may  be  to  join  the  hapless  band.  The  subject  concerns  all 
of  us  who  have  to  work,  all  who  have  to  provide  for  our  femilies ; 
it  concerns  every  woman  who  has  daughters :  it  concerns  the  girls 
themselves  to  such  a  degree  that  if  they  knew  or  suspected  the 
dangers  before  them  they  would  cry  aloud  for  prevention,  they 
would  rebel,  they  would  strike  the  Fifth  Commandment  out  of  the 
Tables.    So  great,  so  terrible,  are  the  dangers  before  them. 

The  absolute  duty  of  teaching  girls  who  may  at  some  future 
time  have  to  depend  upon  themselves  some  trade,  calling,  or  pro- 
fession, seems  a  mere  axiom,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  disputed  or 
denied.  Yet  it  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  be  practised.  If  any 
thought  is  taken  at  all  of  this  contingency,  *  general  intelligence ' 
is  still  relied  upon. 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  facing  the  future. 

In  France,  as  everybody  knows,  no  girl  bom  of  respectable 
parents  is  unprovided  with  a  d^i ;  there  is  no  family,  however  poor, 
which  does  not  strive  and  save  in  order  to  find  their  daughter  some 
kind  of  doU  If  she  has  no  doty  she  remains  unmarried.  The  amoimt 
of  the  dot  is  determined  by  the  social  position  of  the  parents :  no 
marriage  is  arranged  without  the  dot  forming  an  important  part 
of  the  business ;  no  bride  goes  empty-handed  out  of  her  father's 
house.  And  since  families  in  France  are  much  smaller  than  in 
this  country  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  girls  go  unmarried. 

In  this  coimtry  no  girls  of  the  lower  class  and  few  of  the  middle 
class  ever  have  any  dot  at  all.  They  go  to  their  husbands  empty- 
handed,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  father  makes  an  allow- 
ance to  the  daughter.  All  they  have  is  their  expectation  of  what 
may  come  to  them  after  the  father's  death,  when  there  will  be  in- 
surances and  savings  to  be  divided.  The  daughter  who  marries 
has  no  dot.  The  daughter  who  remains  unmarried  has  no  fortune 
until  her  father  dies :  very  often  she  has  none  after  that  event. 

In  Germany,  where  the  custom  of  the  dot  is  not,  I  believe,  so 
prevalent,  there  are  companies  or  societies  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  for  unmarried  women.  They  work,  I  am 
told,  with  a  kind  of  tontine — it  is,  in  feet,  a  lottery.  On  the  birth 
of  a  girl  the  father  inscribes  her  name  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, and  pays  a  certain  small  sum  every  year  on  her  account. 
At  the  age  of  tw^pty-five,  if  she  is  still  unmarried,  she  receives 
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the  right  of  living  rent  free  in  two  rooms,  and  becomes  entitled 
to  a  certain  small  annuity.  If  she  marries  she  has  tootiiing'. 
Those  who  marry,  therefore,  pay  for  those  who  do  not  marry.  It 
is  the  same  principle  as  with  life  insurances :  those  who  live  kmg 
pay  for  those  who  die  young.  If  we  assume,  for  instance,  that 
four  girls  out  of  five  marry,  which  seems  a  fair  proportion,  the 
fifth  girl  receives  five  times  her  own  premium.  Suppose  that  her 
Mher  has  paid  5L  a  year  for  her  for  twenty-one  years;  she  would 
receive  the  amount,  at  compound  interest,  of  252.  a  year  for 
twenty-one  years — namely,  about  a  thousand  pounds. 

Only  consider  what  a  thousand  pounds  may  mean  to  a  girl.  It 
may  be  invested  to  produce  35J.  a  year — that  is  to  say,  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.  Such  an  income,  paltry  as  it  seems, 
may  be  invaluable ;  it  may  supplement  her  scanty  earnings :  it  may 
enable  her  to  take  a  holiday :  it  may  give  her  time  to  look  about 
her ;  it  may  keep  her  out  of  the  sweater's  hands :  it  may  help 
her  to  develop  her  powers  and  to  step  into  the  front  rank.  What 
gratitude  would  not  the  necessitous  gentlewoman  bestow  upon 
any  who  would  endow  her  with  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week  ?  Why,  there  are  Homes  where  she  could  live  in  comfort  on 
twelve  shillings,  and  have  a  solid  eighteenpence  to  spare.  She 
would  even  be  able  to  give  alms  to  others  not  so  rich. 

Take,  then,  a  thousand  pounds — thirty-five  pounds  a  year — as  a 
minimum.  Take  the  case  of  a  professional  man  who  cannot  save 
much,  but  who  is  resolved  on  endowing  his  daughters  with  an 
annuity  of  at  least  35i.  a  year.  There  are  ways  and  means  of 
doing  this  which  are  advertised  freely  and  placed  in  everybody's 
hands.  Yet  they  seem  to  fail  in  impressing  the  public.  One 
does  not  hear  among  one's  professional  friends  of  the  endowment 
of  girls.  Yet  one  does  hear,  constantly,  that  some  one  is  dead  and 
has  left  his  daughters  without  a  penny. 

First  of  all,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post  OflSce,  which 
are  published  every  quarter,  provide  what  seems  the  most  simple 
of  these  ways. 

I  take  one  table  only,  that  of  the  cost  of  an  annuity  deferred 
for  twenty-five  years.  If  the  child  is  five  years  of  age,  and  under 
six,  an  annuity  of  li.,  beginning  after  twenty-five  years,  can  be 
purchased  for  a  yearly  premium  of  12^.  7ci.,  or  for  a  payment  of 
12i.  3.9.  8c?.  The  money  to  be  returned  in  case  of  the  child's 
death.  An  annuity  of  35f.,  therefore,  would  cost  a  yearly  premium 
of  22i.  0».  5d.,  or  a  lump  sum  down  of  426f,  8^.  4<i. 

One  or  two  of  the  insurance  companies  have  also  prepared 
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tables  for  the  endowment  of  children.  I  find,  for  instance,  in 
the  tables  issued  by  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  that  an 
annual  payment  of  32.  11a.  begun  at  infancy  will  insure  the  sum 
of  1002.  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  the  return  of  the  pre- 
mium should  the  child  die,  or  that  352.  lOa.  paid  annually  will 
insure  the  sum  of  1,0002.  There  is  also  in  these  tables  a  method 
of  payment  by  which,  should  the  father  die  and  the  premiums  be 
therefore  discontinued,  the  money  will  be  paid  just  the  same.  No 
doubt,  if  the  practice  were  to  spread,  every  insurance  company 
would  take  up  this  kind  of  business. 

It  is  not  every  young  married  man  who  could  afford  to  pay 
80  large  a  sum  of  money  as  4262.  in  one  lump ;  on  the  contrary 
very  few  indeed  could  do  so.  But  suppose,  which  is  quite  possible, 
that  he  were  to  purchase,  with  the  first  122.  he  could  save,  a 
deferred  annuity  of  12.  for  his  child,  and  so  with  the  next  122., 
and  so  with  the  next,  until  he  had  placed  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
actual  destitution ;  and  suppose  again  that  his  conscience  were  so 
much  awakened  to  the  duty  of  thus  providing  for  her  that  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  would  be  postponed  or  curtailed  until  this  duty 
was  performed,  just  as  amusement  is  not  thought  of  until  the  rent 
and  taxes  and  housekeeping  are  first  defrayed :  in  that  case  there 
would  be  few  young  married  people  indeed  who  would  not  speedily 
be  able  to  purchase  this  small  annuity  of  352.  a  year.  And  with  every 
successive  payment  the  sense  of  the  value  of  the  thing,  its  import- 
ance, its  necessity,  would  grow  more  and  more  in  the  mind ;  and 
with  every  payment  would  increase  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
the  child  was  removed  from  destitution  by  one  pound  a  year  more. 
It  took  a  very  long  time  to  create  in  men's  minds  the  duty  of  life 
insurance.  That  has  now  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  people  that, 
although  the  English  bride  brings  no  (2o2,  the  bridegroom  is  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  her  until  he  settles  a  life  insurance  upon  her.  When 
once  the  mother  thoroughly  understands  that  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  more  self-denial  her  daughter  can  be  rendered  independent  for 
life,  that  self-denial  will  certainly  not  be  wanting.  Think  of  the  vast 
sums  of  money  which  are  squandered  by  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  even  though  they  are  far  more  provident  than  the  working 
classes.  The  money  is  not  spent  in  any  kind  of  riot :  not  at  all,  the 
middle  classes  are,  on  the  whole,  most  decorous  and  sober :  it  is  spent 
in  living  just  a  little  more  luxuriously  than  the  many  changes  and 
chances  of  mortal  life  should  permit.  It  is  by  lowering  the  standard 
of  living  that  the  money  must  be  saved  for  the  endowment  of  the 
daughters  ;  and  since  the  children  cost  less  in  infancy  than  when 
they  grow  older,  it  is  then  that  the  saving  must  be  made.    Every 
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one  knows  that  there  are  thoosands  of  yoong  married  people  who 
can  only  by  dint  of  the  strictest  economy  make  both  ends  meet.  It 
is  not  for  them  that  I  speak.  Another  voice,  far  more  powerful  than 
mine,  should  thmider  into  their  hearts  the  selfishness  and  the 
wickedness  of  bringing  into  the  world  children  for  whom  they  can 
make  no  provision  whatever,  and  who  are  destined  to  be  thrown 
into  the  battle-field  of  labour  provided  with  no  other  weapons  than 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is  bad  enongh  for  the 
boys ;  but  as  for  the  girls — they  had  better  have  been  thrown  as 
soon  as  bom  to  the  Lions.  I  speak  rather  to  those  who  are  called  the 
better  sort,  who  live  comfortably  upon  the  year's  income,  which  is 
not  too  much,  and  who  look  forward  to  putting  their  boys  in  the 
way  of  an  ambitious  career,  and  to  marrying  their  daughters.  But 
as  for  the  endowment  of  the  girls,  they  have  not  even  begun  to 
think  about  it.  Their  conscience  has  not  been  yet  awakened, 
their  fears  not  yet  aroused ;  they  look  abroad  and  see  their 
friends  struck  down  by  death  or  disaster,  but  they  never  think  it 
may  be  their  turn  next.  And  yet  the  happiness  to  refiect,  if  death 
or  disaster  does  come,  that  your  girls  are  safe ! 

One  sees  here,  besides,  a  splendid  opening  for  the  rich  unde, 
the  benevolent  godfather,  the  affectionate  grandfather,  the  kindly 
aunt,  the  successful  brother.  They  will  come  bearing  gifts — ^not 
the  silver  cup,  if  you  please,  but  the  Deferred  Annuity.  ^  I  bring 
you,  my  dear,  in  honour  of  your  little  Molly's  birthday,  an  increase 
of  five  pounds  to  her  Deferred  Annuity.  This  makes  it  up  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  money-box  getting  on,  you  say,  to  another 
pound.  Capital !  we  shall  have  her  thirty-five  pounds  in  no  time 
now.'     What  a  noble  field  for  the  uncle ! 

The  endowment  of  the  daughter  is  essentially  a  woman's 
question.  The  bride,  or  at  least  her  mother  for  her,  ought  to  con- 
sider that  though  every  family  quiver  varies  in  capacity  with  the 
income,  her  own  lot  may  be  to  have  a  quiver  full.  Heaven  forbid, 
as  Montaigne  said,  that  we  should  interfere  with  the  feminine 
methods,  but  common  prudence  seems  to  dictate  the  duty  of  this 
forecast.  Let,  therefore,  the  demand  for  endowment  come  firom 
the  bride's  mother.  All  that  she  would  be  justified  in  asking  of 
a  man  whose  means  are  as  yet  narrow,  would  be  such  an  endow- 
ment, gradually  purchased,  as  would  keep  the  girls  from  starvation. 
For  my  own  part  I  think  that  no  woman  should  be  forced  to 
work  at  all,  except  at  such  things  as  please  her.  When  a  woman 
marries,  for  instance,  she  voluntarily  engages  herself  to  do  a  vast 
quantity  of  work.  To  look  after  the  house  and  to  bring  up  the 
children  involves  daily,  unremitting  labour  and  thought.  If  she  has 
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a  vocation  for  any  kind  of  work,  as  for  Art,  or  Letters,  or  Teaching, 
let  her  obey  the  call  and  find  her  happiness.  Generally,  she  has 
none.  The  average  woman — ^I  make  this  statement  with  complete 
confidence — ^hates  compulsory  work:  she  hates  and  loathes  it. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  kinds  of  work  which  must  be  done  by 
women.  Well,  there  will  always  be  enough  for  these  occupations 
among  women  who  prefer  work  to  idleness. 

There  is  another  very  serious  consideration.  There  is  only  so 
much  work — a  limited  quantity — ^in  the  world :  so  many  hands  for 
whom  occupation  can  be  found — and  the  number  of  hands  wanted 
does  not  very  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  male  hands  ready  for  it. 
Now  by  giving  this  work  to  women  we  take  it  firom  the  men.  If  we 
open  the  CivU  Service  to  women,  we  take  so  many  posts  from  the 
men,  which  we  give  to  the  women,  at  a  lower  salary ;  if  they  become 
cashiers,  accountants,  clerks,  they  take  these  places  from  the  men, 
at  a  lower  salary.  Always  they  take  lower  pay,  and  turn  the  men 
out.  Well,  the  men  must  either  go  elsewhere,  or  they  must  take 
the  lower  pay.  In  either  case  the  happiest  lot  of  all — ^that  of 
marriage — is  rendered  more  difficult  because  the  men  are  made 
poorer ;  the  position  of  the  toiler  becomes  harder  because  he  gets 
worse  pay ;  and  man's  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  women  of 
his  family  is  destroyed.  Nay,  in  some  cases  the  men  actually  live, 
and  live  contentedly,  upon  the  labour  of  their  wives.  But  when 
all  is  said  about  women,  and  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  their 
work  and  place,  and  their  equality  and  their  superiority,  we  fall 
back  at  last  upon  nature.  There  is  still,  and  will  always  remain 
with  us,  the  sense  in  man  that  it  is  his  duty  to  work  for  his  wife, 
and  the  sense  in  woman  that  nothing  is  better  for  her  than  to 
receive  the  fruits  of  her  husband's  labour. 

Let  us  endow  the  Daughters :  those  who  are  not  clever,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  the  struggles  of  the  Incompetent  and  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Dependent ;  those  who  are  clever,  so  as  to  give 
them  time  for  work  and  training.  The  Bread-winner  may  die :  his 
powers  may  cease :  he  may  lose  his  clients,  his  reputation,  his 
popularity,  his  business;  in  a  thousand  forms  misfortune  and 
poverty  may  fall  upon  him.  Think,  then,  of  the  happiness  with 
which  he  would  then  contemplate  that  endowment  of  a  Deferred 
Annuity.  And  the  endowment  will  not  prevent  or  interfere  with 
any  work  the  girls  may  wish  to  do.  It  will  even  help  them  in  their 
work.  My  brothers,  let  our  girls  work  if  they  wish ;  perhaps  they 
will  be  happier  if  they  work :  let  them  work  at  whatever  kind  of 
work  they  may  desire ;  but  not— oh  I  not — ^because  they  must. 

Walter  Besant. 
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Lost  and  Won. 


THE  white-witch  beckons  wi'  finger  thin, 
'  A  veil  hangs  low  at  mouth  o'  the  cave, 
One  mangre  the  veil  may  entrance  win 

(The  morning  star  sets  pale  for  the  sun). 
Eed  wi'  dawn  lies  yon  moaning  wave — 
Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha, '  lost  and  won.' 

*  A  veil  of  ice  in  the  &r  forest 

Wonners  within  their  forms  shine  through 
In  the  cave  who  quire  while  bums  the  west, 

Till  the  morning  star  sets  pale  for  the  sun, 
Who  breaketh  the  veil  his  deed  shall  rue — 

(Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  *  lost  and  won. 

*  Eue  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  but  what ! 

Soldan  or  Sophy  might  rue  the  same 
And  doughty  of  heart  bethink  him  not 

(The  morning  star  sets  pale  for  the  sun). 
Such  guerdon  gained,  of  or  thrall  or  shame. 

Lost  or  won,  my  dear,  is  it  lost  or  won  ? ' 

*  Be  it  far,'  he  saith,  *  be  it  far  from  me 

A  revel  wi'  faery  women  fine  ; 
Hel^ne,  Hel^ne,  when  for  sight  of  thee 

(The  morning  star  set  pale  for  the  sun) 
Days  many  forlorn  doth  the  old  King  pine.' 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,*  quotha,  *  lost  and  won.' 

*  What  though,  what  though  to  her  silk-soft  bower 

Whelmed  in  the  forest  she  steps  no  more. 
Though  search  be  ended  fro'  hall  fro'  tower 

And  the  morning  star  set  pale  for  the  sun. 
Thorough  the  dark  fells,  thoiTough  the  shore — ' 

(*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  *  lost  and  won.') 
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*  What,  though  he  a  great  King's  heir,  HeWne, 

And  I  but  a  Squire  of  low  degree. 
Long  I'll  lament  me,  for  this  her  pain 

(The  morning  star  lies  under  the  sun) 
Nor  Elfin  harp  shall  be  struck  for  me.' 

*  Lost  or  won,'  quoth  the  white-witch,  *  lost  or  won.' 

'  Grood,  and  so  be  it,  faire  Sir,'  she  saith, 

*  Eede  none  doth  'monish,  nor  rune  control.' 
He  stands  astonied  wi'  bated  breath. 

The  morning  star  set  pale  for  the  sun. 

*  The  veil  in  the  forest  is  made  my  goal,' 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  *  lost  and  won.' 

Weariful  speeding  down  evil  ways. 

Dusk  in  the  noontide  and  dark  at  eve ; 
Lo  you !  at  midnight  a  wild  harp  plays 

While  the  morning  star  is  away  wi'  the  sun. 
Shifting  and  mocking  the  lilts  deceive. 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  *  lost  and  won.' 

The  mouth  that  sang  them  he  mote  not  see, 
Nigh  and  so  nigh,  but  he  peers  in  vain, 

*  Fair  dames  of  Elfland  do  sigh  for  thee — ' 

(The  morning  star  is  away  wi'  the  sun). 
The  Squire  laughs  out  with  *  HeWne,  Heltoe.' 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  *  lost  and  won.' 

<  0  what  is  yon  light  that  gleameth  wide  ? 

In  heaven  the  moon  is  but  three  days  old. 
And  a  fall  moon  anchored  on  yon  hill-side 

(The  morning  star  lies  under  the  sun) 
Casts  a  weird  whiteness  right  strange,  right  cold.' 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,  is  it  lost  or  won  ? ' 

*  Hey,  'tis  the  mouth  o'  the  veilM  cave, 

Hey  for  the  moon-mock,  on,  hie  on.' 
One  mighty  stroke  wi'  his  glittering  glaive. 

The  morning  star  has  sunk  wi'  the  sun, 
The  Squire  is  through  and  the  veil  is  down. 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  *  lost  and  won.' 
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It  crackles  wi'  shatter,  and  tinkling  small 
Their  lights  go  out,  and  the  Elf-dames  fly, 

Their  wild  harps  clang  while  they  call,  they  call 
(The  morning  star  set  pale  for  the  sun) 

<  A  year  and  a  day  shall  the  Elf-ban  lie.' 

*  Lost  and  won,'  they  cry,  *  it  was  lost  and  won.' 

The  Squire  would  after,  would  £Eun  speed  on 
But  (for  to  be  short)  he  mote  not  move, 

The  deep  ban  bindeth  him,  might  is  gone 
(The  morning  star  set  pale  for  the  sun). 

His  manful  limbs  do  its  potence  prove. 

'  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  ^lost  and  won.' 

^  Long  is  the  time.    Be  it  time,  good  sooth. 
Be  it  night,  be  it  day  in  this  weird  place  ? 

I  am  thraUdd  fieist  and  feel  my  youth. 
The  morning  star  lies  under  the  sun — 

Made  over  to  these  of  timeless  race — ' 

*  Lost  or  won,  my  dear,  is  it  lost  or  won  ?  ' 

*  I  know  not  wherefore  ;  y-waxen  dim 

Shifts  a  great  reason  that  swayed  my  thoughts 
Why  ?    But  hold  fast  is  the  best  for  him 

(The  morning  star  set  pale  for  the  sim) 
Who  knew  at  the  start  what  deed  he  wrought.' 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,  is  it  lost  or  won  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  long.    A  low  voice  plains 

Far  in  the  cave.    I  would  it  were  still ; 
And  would  I  mote  sleep ;  yea  all  my  pains 

(The  morning  star  is  waiting  the  sun) 
'Twould  comfort  of  sleep  mote  I  drink  my  fill.' 

*  Lost  or  won,  my  dear,  is  it  lost  or  won  ? ' 

His  gyves  give  way,  he  doth  sink  to  ground, 
A  little  moment  is  sleep  full  sweet. 

His  good  glaive  falls  with  a  clash  of  sound ; 
The  morning  star  grows  pale  for  the  sun. 

He  wakes ;  red  dawn-rays  lie  on  his  feet. 

*  Lost  or  won,  my  dear,  is  it  lost  or  won  ? ' 
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Far  in  the  cave  sits  a  fidre  ladle 

Bound  to  her  settle  wi'  silken  rtnoidB,  i 

^  I  remember  me,  I  remember  me !  I 

The  morning  star  grows  pale  for  the  sun, 
Lo !  this  was  my  quest*in  the  weird  elf-lands.'  1 

*  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  ^  lost  and  won.' 

'  A  year  and  a  day '  small  Elf-dames  rave, 

He  kneels  at  her  feet,  ^  O  well  is  me, 
He  severs  her  gyves  wi'  his  trusty  glaive. 

The  morning  star  sets  pale  for  the  sun. 
They  speed,  they  are  forth  the  maiden  iree. 

Lost  or  won,  my  dear,  was  it  lost  or  won  ? ' 

^  0 !  I  am  happy, — at  this  good  hour 

Hand  in  hand  on  the  sparkling  dew,' 
She  saith,  <  down  faring  to  yon  dear  tower, 

Where  the  morning  star  hangs  pale  by  the  sun, 
And  welcome  shall  meet  us,  full  great,  full  true,' 

'  Lost  and  won,  my  dear,'  quotha,  ^  lost  and  won.' 

^  Thoult  take  a  kiss  fro'  thy  sire,  the  king. 

Of  me  is  aught  thou  would'st  take,  ladle  ?  ' 
'  Faire  Sir,'  she  saith,  ^  a  kiss  and  a  ring ' 

(The  morning  star  has  set  by  the  sun) 
'  A  ring  and  a  kiss,  I'd  take  fro'  thee, 

For  lost  is  won,  faire  Sir,'  she  saith,  *  lost  is  won.' 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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Cold  Winds. 


IN  all  matters  relating  to  health  there  is  no  more  important  sub- 
ject  to  be  considered  than  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  To 
organic  nature,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  air  is  the  first 
necessary  of  existence,  and  its  condition  therefore  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  us.  Being  a  gaseous  and  elastic  body,  it  is  subject  to 
great  alterations  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  its  tenuity  is  such 
that  the  least  difference  in  temperature  or  weight  betweei^  neigh- 
bouring localities  causes  a  movement  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
region,  or  from  the  area  of  higher  pressure  to  the  lower.  These 
Sowings  of  the  air  from  one  district  to  another  we  call  Wind. 
Were  the  atmosphere  to  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  simply  resting 
on  the  earth  without  ever  being  stirred,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
rendered  poisonous  by  the  deleterious  exhalations  emanating  from 
the  ground  and  from  decaying  matter,  just  like  the  stagnant  water 
of  a  pond  which  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet,  and  life  would  have 
become  insupportable.  Its  mobility,  however,  is  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  climate  of  different  countries,  and  indeed  of 
adjacent  towns  and  villages,  and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  that 
the  wind  not  only  contributes  to,  but  it  constitutes,  the  weather. 
It  carries  on  its  wings  the  balmy,  refreshing  properties  of  the 
ocean,  the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  the  plain ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  conveys  the  hot,  suffocating,  sand-laden  air  of  the  desert, 
and  the  noxious,  miasmatic  substances  of  swamps  and  morasses ; 
in  fact  it  is  a  huge  sponge  which,  as  it  moves  onward,  collects  the 
characteristics  of  the  surfaces  over  which  it  is  travelling ;  cold  and 
warmth,  dryness  and  dampness,  wholesome  and  unwholesome 
effluvia  are  all  the  same  so  far  as  the  absorbent  powers  of  the 
atmosphere  are  concerned.  These  facts  are  borne  in  mind  by  the 
medical  profession  when  advising  patients  as  to  the  proper  localities 
to  visit  in  search  of  health.  The  consumptive  and  weakly  con- 
stituted are  sent  to  places  open  to  mild  breezes,  but  where  the  hills 
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intercept  the  colder  air-currents  from  north  and  east.  The  more 
robnst,  who  require  a  keen  bracing  atmosphere,  go  to  neighbour- 
hoods where  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  invigorating  breezes 
from  cooler  quarters. 

As  already  stated,  the  air  moves  from  cold  and  high  barometer 
regions  towards  warm  and  low  barometer  regions.  Now,  if  we 
examine  the  meteorological  charts  of  the  world  for  summer  and 
winter  respectively,  we  obtain  at  a  glance  a  very  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  this  assertion.  In  summer,  the  land  being  more 
heated  than  the  sea,  the  thermometer  is  higher  and  the  barometer 
lower  over  the  continents  than  over  the  oceans.  The  winter  con- 
ditions are  exactly  the  reverse  of  these,  the  cold  over  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America  being  intense,  the  average  temperature  for 
January  being  as  much  as  eighty  degrees  below  freezing-point  in 
some  patts  of  Siberia,  and  more  than  seventy  degrees  below  in  the 
far  north  of  America,  while  the  barometer  in  each  continent  goes 
up  very  high.  The  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  beautifully 
symmetrical  in  accordance  with  these  variations.  There  is  a 
general  flow  of  air  from  the  sea  to  the  land  in  summer,  the 
south-west  monsoon  of  India  and  the  Eastern  seas  being  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  example,  but  on  all  coasts  similar  movements 
are  observed.  In  winter,  we  see  the  cold  air  passing  from  the 
land  towards  the  sea,  as  evidenced  in  the  north-east  monsoon  and 
the  north-westerly  winds  on  the  east  coasts  of  America  and  Asia. 
Whether  it  be  summer  or  winter,  the  winds  are  affected  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  tend^o  modify  them  considerably ; 
their  speed  is  regulated  by  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  over  neighbouring  districts ;  the  amount  of  vapour  they 
carry  is  augmented  or  diminished  by  the  objects  over  which  they 
pass,  absorbing  the  moisture  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  but  de- 
positing it  when  crossing  the  cold  mountain  ranges.  In  this  way 
the  winds  of  many  localities  have  peculiarities  of  their  own  which 
•depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

As  we  are  dealing  only  with  cold  winds,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  a  cold  wind  is.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  gather  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  from  actual  facts. 
Ordinary  folks  of  course  run  away  with  the  notion  that  certain 
winds  are  intensely  cold,  whereas,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
they  may  be  warmer  than  the  air  was  on  previous  days.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  days  in  January  of  the  present  year.  New-Year's 
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day  in  London  in^as,  according  tx>  the  thermometer,  the  coldest 
day  of  the  month,  the  temperature  being  as  low  as  twenty-four 
degrees.  There  was,  however,  very  little  movement  in  the  air, 
and  as  a  result  no  one  felt  the  least  inconvenience ;  it  was  a 
bright,  clear,  enjoyable  day.  Just  a  fortnight  later,  on  the  15th, 
we  were  all  complaining  of  the  bitter  cold;  everyone  hurried 
along  *  with  blue-cold  nose  and  wrinkled  brow ; '  and  why  ?  not 
because  of  the  cold  registered  by  the  thermometer — it  stood  at 
thirty-five  degrees,  or  three  degrees  above  the  freezing-point,  and 
eleven  degrees  higher  than  on  the  1st — but  because  of  our  own 
personal  sensations,  due  entirely  to  the  dryness  of  the  wind  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  moved.  We  have  seen  that  the  air 
was  many  degrees  warmer  when  most  persons  would  have  declared 
it  to  be  intensely  cold.  Our  bodies  are  so  constituted  that  they 
throw  off  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  which  is  taken  by  the  air ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  sponge-like  atmosphere  will  absorb  onr 
moisture  according  to  its  own  hygrometric  state ;  if  it  is  very 
moist  and  damp,  the  flow  of  the  moisture  is  checked  and  we  feel 
hot  and  feverish  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  excessively  dry, 
it  licks  up  from  us  more  than  the  human  body  can  safely  dispense 
with,  and  it  is  this  loss  which  makes  us  feel  cold  and  chilly. 
While  the  air  is  still  we  do  not  feel  a  very  low  temperature  to  be 
nearly  so  cold  as  when  the  thermometer  is  comparatively  high, 
but  with  a  dry  wind  blowing.  In  everyday  life  we  have  excellent 
witnesses  to  the  fact  in  the  simple  action  of  fismning  the  face, 
throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows,  or  standing  in  a  narrow 
passage  through  which  the  air  is  passing  freely.  In  each  case  we 
feel  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  in  motion  removing  the  moisture 
from  the  skin,  and  in  losing  moisture  we  lose  heat.  As  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell  says :  ^  The  quantity  of  heat  which  our  bodies  lose  in  this 
way  is  far  from  insignificant,  and  the  loss  cannot  be  sustained 
without  involving  extensive  and  important  physiological  actions, 
and  without  influencing  the  state  of  health.  In  feeble  and  deli- 
cate constitutions  the  resources  of  nature  prove][insufiicient  to 
meet  the  demand  made  on  them,  and  a  condition  of  disease 
ensues.'  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  we  say  a  wind  is  very 
cold  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  evaporation  which  the 
wind  promotes  in  oiur  bodies  is  so  great  that  we  are  giving  up  our 
own  heat,  without  the  atmosphere  itself  being  necessarily  so  cold 
as  we  imagine  it  to  be. 

These  considerations  will  help  us  to  understand  the  varieties  of 
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cold  winds  which  are  characteristic  of  certain  neighbourhoods, 
and  which  have  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  public  health. 
Starting  with  the  infliction  which  we  have  to  bear  annually  at 
home,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  our  position  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  visitations  to  which  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  subject.  To  us  the  Ea^t  wind  of  winter  and  early  spring  is 
indeed  a  sore  trial,  upsetting  even  the  temper  of  the  patient  and 
estimable  Mr.  Jarndyce.  We  experience  it  when  the  vast  con- 
tinental area  from  Germany  to  China  is  frozen  hard ;  the  groimd 
gives  off  no  moisture,  and  the  air,  as  it  moves  towards  the  ocean 
in  search  of  warmth,  passes  over  us  with  only  the  smallest  addition 
of  dampness  from  the  North  Sea,  and  we  consequently  feel  its 
searching  effects,  penetrating  as  it  does  to  the  very  marrow,  and, 
owing  to  our  general  unpreparedness  to  cope  with  the  never- 
ceasing  changes  to  which  the  British  Isles  are  liable,  we  feel  . 
colder  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  east  winds  were  once 
described  by  an  old- writer  as  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold, 
they  are  so  extremely  dry ;  but  that  was  at  a  time  when  the  cold 
winds  of  other  countries  were  practically  unknown  to  us.  That 
they  are  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast  is  clearly  shown,  when- 
ever they  prevail,  in  the  Eegistrar-General's  Betums.  Weak  persons 
suffering  from  bronchial  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratoiy 
organs  are  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  demands  it  makes  upon 
the  system,  and  they  quickly  succumb  in  large  numbers. 

While,  however,  admitting  the  personal  discomforts  of  this  un- 
welcome visitor,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  is  devoid  of  good  qua- 
lities. Its  value  to  agriculture  is  not  to  be  over-estimated ;  the  soil, 
sodden  with  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter,  requires  the  drying 
process  which  it  undergoes  during  the  east  wind,  the  surface  of 
the  land  being  more  fit  for  farming  operations  afterwards  than  had  it 
been  allowed  to  remain  loaded  with  water,  facilitating  tillage  and 
pulverising  the  top  dressings  on  grass  lands ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  farmers  assert  that  a  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a 
king's  ransom,  thereby  indicating  the  enormous  advantage  of  the 
thorough  process  of  drying  which  the  desiccating  blast  performs. 
It  also  destroys  in  large  numbers  the  larvae  of  insects  which  would 
otherwise  become  the  plague  both  of  man  and  of  vegetation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  too  that,  although  unpleasant  while  it 
lasts,  and  weeding  out  so  many  of  the  weak  and  sickly,  it  really 
leaves  our  constitutions  healthier  and  more  vigorous  by  the  copious 
extraction  of  impurities  which  are  fostered  by  milder  winds. 
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Fortunately  for  us  the  position  of  the  British  Isles  tend^  to 
ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  coldest  wind.  The  warm  ocean  im« 
mediately  surrounding  our  shores  insures  us  a  milder  climate  than 
if  we  were  diflferently  situated,  and  the  result  is  that  a  temperature 
as  low  as  zero,  Fahrenheit,  is  seldom  recorded,  and  it  is  a  very  rare 
circumstance  to  have  a  strong  east  wind  blowing  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  many  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  (thirty-two 
degrees),  or  we  should  experience  a  wind  of  the  severity  of  some 
of  those  which  visit  other  climates,  and  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  MistraX  is  the  north-west  wind  which  is  the  scourge  of 
the  South  of  France  in  winter  and  spring.  The  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Cevennes  being  covered  with  snow,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  many  degrees  warmer,  the  icy  cold  air  rolls 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  with  terrific  violence,  and,  in- 
vading Provence  and  Languedoc,  destroys  the  vineyards,  uproots 
trees,  throws  down  buildings,  and  is  so  intensely  dry  that  it 
withers  every  green  thing.  According  to  Strabo  the  melamboreas 
precipitated  men  from  their  chariots  and  stripped  them  of  their 
arms  and  vestments.  Locally  the  saying  is  that  the  three  plagues 
of  the  country  are  the  Parliament,  the  Mistral,  and  the  Durance, 
Like  our  own  east  wind,  it  does  some  good  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  as  it  renders  the  air  more  salubrious  by  dispelling  the 
noxious  vapours  from  stagnant  waters  and  marshes.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  personified  as  the  most  dreaded  of  the  gods  of  the 
district.  The  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  favouring  the 
Mistral  are  a  high  barometer  over  Europe  and  a  low  barometer 
over  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

The  Bise  is  a  similar  and  excessively  cold  northerly  wind  in 
the  Swiss  and  French  Alps. 

The  Etesian  winds  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  various  appellations,  according  to  their  direction : 
the  northerly  are  called  Tramontana ;  the  north-easterly,  Greco 
or  GregcUa ;  and  the  easterly,  Levante.  On  the  Adriatic  shores  of 
Italy  they  sometimes  blow  with  great  force,  and,  coming  from  the 
mountainous  districts,  they  are  very  cold  and  dry. 

The  Bora  is  an  intensely  cold,  violent,  and  boisterous  wind 
which  visits  the  Dalmatian  and  Istrian  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two  localities  present 
the  same  geographical  features  in  the  mountain  ranges  running 
along  the  coast,  so  that  a  description  of  the  Bora,  of  Novorosaak,  a 
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Black  Seaportat  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian  range,  will  suffice  for  both. 
Aperfectly  smooth  sea,  and  a  clear  sky  over  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
are  followed  by  the  appearance  of  small  white  clouds  above  the 
heights ;  they  gradually  increase  and  presently  begin  to  be  agi« 
tated ;  the  air  is  restless,  and  squalls  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession ;  then  small  patches  of  cloud  are  torn  away  from  the 
main  body  and  driven  rapidly  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and 
when  halfway  to  the  sea  they  disperse.  With  incredible  fury  the 
storm  comes  down  the  mountains,  while  the  sea  is  lashed  into 
foam  and  spray,  and  a  dense  salt  mist  of  whipped-up  sea-water 
covers  all  objects  on  board  ship  with  an  ever-increasing  ice-crust. 
It  is  too  dangerous  to  move  about  on  shore,  as  the  risk  of  injury 
is  so  great  from  falling  bodies,  stones  as  large  as  one's  fist,  slates, 
and  other  heavy  materials,  while  the  strongest  buildings  are 
shaken  by  the  fearful  force  of  the  wind.  The  sea  is  in  so 
frightful  a  commotion  that  ships  are  driven  on  shore,  or  founder  at 
their  anchors.  The  destructive  effects  of  this  cold  blast  are  only 
felt  on  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mountains ;  a  short  distance  inland 
the  wind  fails  entirely.  (In  its  formation  and  general  charac* 
terisUcs  the  Bora  is  very  similar  to  the  Helm  wind  on  the  hills 
of  Cumberland  and  North  Yorkshire.)  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  Herr  Baron  Wrangel  has  suggested  a  plan  for  minimis- 
ing the  effects  of  this  storm  by  boring  tunnels  or  cutting  deep 
gorges  through  the  hills,  so  that  the  air  should  be  drawn  from 
one  side  to  the  other  without  being  cooled  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
is  by  having  to  pass  over  the  summit. 

Passing  into  Asia  we  find  the  enormous  tract  of  country  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  eastward  to  be  highly  favourable  to  a  degree 
of  cold  which  is  not  known  in  Europe.  The  vast  plains  of  Siberia 
are  covered  with  snow  and  frozen  hard  for  months  together,  and 
any  high  wind  makes  the  atmosphere  a  terrible  agent  for  destruc- 
tion. A  north-east  gale  bringing  with  it  a  very  low  temperature 
and  clouds  of  snow  is  called  a  Buran.  To  travellers,  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  this  wind  is  simply  horrible ; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  so  inured  to  cold  that  they  take  but  little 
notice  of  it,  pursuing  their  avocations  and  going  on  their  journeys 
as  we  should  with  an  ordinary  breeze.  Apparently  they  have 
some  reason  for  treating  the  Buran  with  contempt,  as  they  have 
a  more  formidable  phenomenon  to  deal  with,  the  hard  frosts  and 
snowstorms  of  December  being  alternated  by  a  north-westerly 
storm  which  is  named  the  Purga.    This  is  neither  a  snow-drift 
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nor  a  simple  Buran.  The  calm  weather  of  the  Lower  Yeniasei 
district  is  followed  by  a  hurricane,  which  in  its  fury  takes  up  the 
frozen  snow,  and  as  it  is  too  cold  and  dry  to  absorb  the  icy  par- 
tides,  the  air  becomes  filled  with  a  dense  cloud  of  dost,  and 
heaven  and  earth  become  one  chaotic  mass  of  finely  powdered  ice, 
which  fills  the  eyes,  stops  the  breath,  and  insinnates  itself  throngh 
the  smallest  openings  in  clothing.  Reindeer  with  their  sledges  and 
loads  are  overtnmed  in  the  snow,  it  is  hopeless  for  travellers  to 
attempt  to  make  headway ;  indeed  they  cannot  see  anything  a 
few  feet  away,  and  their  only  coarse  is  to  remain  stationary  nntil 
the  storm  is  over.  A  Purga  seldom  lasts  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  ;  frequently  it  extends,  with  but  slight  interruptions,  over 
three,  six,  and  even  twelve  days.  During  the  progress  of  the 
storm  the  thermometer  falls  to  sixty  and  sometimes  eighty 
degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  or  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  a&d 
ten  degrees  below  the  freezing-point.  Even  at  Wladiwostock  on  the 
Amoor  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Nice 
and  Biarritz,  the  north-westerly  storms  coming  from  the  Siberian 
steppes  send  the  thermometer  down  to  about  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  with  a  piercingly  cold  atmosphere.  Needless  to  state  that 
this  baneful  wind  causes  numbers  of  deaths  and  brings  untold 
misery  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  frigid  climate.  The  m^re 
relation  of  the  degree  of  cold  registered  by  the  thermomet^ 
sends  a  shiver  through  us — cold  so  intense  that  were  we  to  faLj 
hold  with  our  bare  hands  on  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  flesh  would  be,  to  the  sensations,  ba/nd  off  as  if  the  iron 
had  been  red-hot. 

Crossing  Behring's  Strait  into  the  American  continent,  we 
there  have  in  the  Blizzard  of  the  North-Westem  States  an  almost 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Purga  of  Siberia.  The  snow-covered 
prairies,  the  calm,  bright,  and  pleasant  atmosphere,  although  of 
low  temperature,  are  what  precede  both  the  Purga  and  the  Blis* 
zard ;  but  the  latter  is  probably  influenced,  both  as  to  its  origin 
and  its  violence,  by  the  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  s^te 
of  the  snow  and  its  attendant  cold,  a  brilliant  sun  is  shining,  and 
a  light,  balmy,  southerly  breeze  may  be  gently  wafted  lUong, 
making  the  air  most  delightful  and  exhilarating;  but  a  few 
minutes  suffice  to  alter  the  whole  scene.  A  cloud  is  seen  advanc- 
ing from  the  north-west,  and  in  a  short  time  it  spreads  With  fear- 
ful rapidity.  It  is  another  Purga  cloud  of  ice-dust,  and  its  effeols 
are  the  same.  The  harrowing  details  of  the  Blizzard  of  last 
January  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  everybody.     It  was  death 
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to  anyone  who  ventured  out  of  doors ;  those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  caught  in  it  were  either  instantly  suflfocated  or  were 
driven  mad,  and  in  the  piercing  blast  could  think  of  no  better 
means  of  safety  than  to  tear  off  their  own  clothing — ^utter  despair 
depriving  them  of  their  reason.  Hundreds  of  human  beings  and 
thousands  of  cattle  were  lost  in  this  one  visitation,  which  was  felt 
through  the  whole  of  the  district  west  of  the  Mississippi  river 
as  far  south  as  Texas.  Marvellous  changes  of  temperature  are 
observed  with  these  farious  hurricanes :  such  a  fiedl  as  that  reported 
in  the  recent  Blizzard,  from  seventy-four  degrees  above  zero  to 
twenty-eight  degrees  below — a  change  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  in  twenty-four  hours — seems  incredible ;  but  this,  large  as  it 
appears,  was  isx  surpassed  in  rapidity  by  the  fluctuations  of  tempeiar 
ture  certified  by  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Government  rep<»i-^ 
ing  station  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in  January,  1875.  <The  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  at  this  station  on  January  14  and  15 
seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  known. 
The  newspaper  reports  of  them  were  scarcely  believed,  and 
numerous  inquiries  by  scientific  men  and  others  were  made  for  the 
readings  of  the  signal  service  thermometers  during  these  changes.' 
At  9  PJf.  on  the  14th,  with  the  wind  at  north-east,  the  tempera- 
ture was  V  Fahrenheit,  at  9.15,  with  the  wind  at  south-east,  it  was 
20%  and  at  9..35  it  had  reached  40%  a  rise  of  39""  in  a  little  over 
half  an  hour.  Next  day,  half  an  hour  before  noon,  with  the  wind 
in  the  south-west,  the  thermometer  stood  at  52%  and  an  hour 
later,  the  wind  having  gone  round  to  north-east,  the  mercury  had 
dropped  to  4%  a  total  fall  of  48° !  At  several  of  the  more  northern 
stations  the  cold  winds  send  the  thermometer  down  to  between 
forty  and  sixty  degrees  below  zero  (—59°  at  Pembina,  in  Dakota, 
December,  1879,  and  Fort  Benton,  in  Montana,  December, 
1880). 

The  Ncrthera  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Blizzard  to  the  fieir  south,  but  they  are  more  frequently  the  result 
of  a  very  high  barometer  over  the  States,  and  the  gradient  between 
the  mainland  and  the  permanent  low  pressure  of  the  tropics  causes 
a  very  violent  northerly  gale  and  bitterly  cold  weather  all  round 
the  Gulf,  numerous  shipping  casualties  occurring  on  the  southern 
shores.  Over  a  great  part  of  inland  Texas  the  thermometer  fidls 
to  as  much  as  fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  Along  the  coast  close 
to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  the  mercury  has  been  down  to 
fourteen  degrees  at  Indianola,  and  eighteen  degrees  at  Browns- 
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▼ille  and  Otdveston ;  while  farther  east,  Mobile  has  reborded  foar-* 
teen  degrees,  Pensacola  seventeen.  New  Orleans  twenty,  and  Cedar 
Keys  twenty-two  degrees.  Such  low  temperatures  considerably 
damage  the  sugar-cane,  orange,  and  other  crops  of  these  otherwise 
tropical  climates.  The  cold  is  also  felt  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  and  it  is  probable  that  to 
one  of  these  Northers  is  to  be  attributed  the  heavy  snowstorm 
which  visited  Anatto  Bay  in  Jamaica  on  December  15, 1823.  On 
the  Pacific  side  of  Central  America  these  cold  northerly  winds 
crossing  the  mountains  are  named,  from  the  localities  they  affect, 
the  T^uanUipec  and  the  Papagayo. 

Having  thus  &r  dealt  with  the  principal  cold  winds  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  we  must  consider  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equator,  where  of  course  the  seasons  are  reversed,  being 
winter  there  when  it  is  summer  with  us.  Immediately  after 
crossing  the  line  we  find  regions  of  cold,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  the  Andes.  In  the  passes  through 
which  the  caravans  journey  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  tre- 
mendous storms  of  cold  wind  tear  down  the  mountain-sides, 
overturning  horse  and  rider,  mules  and  their  loads,  and  hurling 
them  over  the  precipices.  In  consequence  of  this  violence  traffic 
has  to  be  suspended  for  weeks  together.  The  storm  begins  at 
sunrise,  increases  till  the  afternoon,  then  decreases  till  sunset. 
In  these  vast  unpeopled  tracts  of  bleak  mountain  districts  and  on 
the  table-lands  it  has  been  stated  that  the  thermometer  falls  below 
the  freezing-point  every  night  in  the  year,  while  in  the  daytime 
it  frequently  mounts  to  ninety  degrees. 

Farther  south,  but  still  within  the  tropics,  we  have  the  Puwi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  latitude  16^  south,  the 
most  desiccating,  withering  blast  that  we  know  of  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Its  name  indicates  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  it 
fully  justifies  the  appellation.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  table-land  of 
PunOj  about  500  miles  long  by  100  miles  broad,  situated  between 
two  chains  of  the  Andes.  The  south-east  trade  wind  passing  across 
the  high  eastern  chain  deposits  its  moisture  in  snow  and  rain  on 
the  Brazilian  side,  and  by  the  time  it  has  passed  the  summit  and 
is  descending  on  the  western  side  it  has  become  so  intensely  dry 
that  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  has  not  time  to  decay 
before  it  is  mummified  by  the  parching  rigour  of  the  blast.  Men 
have  to  veU  their  faces  for  protection  from  the  fearful  atmosphere. 
The  whole  region  is  a  desolate  wilderness,  in  which  here  and  there 
a  withered  tuft  of  herbage  may  be  seen,  on  which  the  llamas. 
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iLnd  other  animals  that  may  chance  to  wander  here,  feed. 
Pemvians  do  not  require  to  undergo  a  process  of  artificial  embalm- 
ing after  death,  as  their  exposure  on  this  plain  effectually  extracts 
every  vestige  of  moisture  from  the  body.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  is  to  be  seen  the  mummified  body  of  a 
Peruvian  preserved  in  this  manner,  and  it  has  now  been  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Even  in  this  low  latitude  temperatures 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  are 
experienced. 

Over  the  pampas  of  Southern  Brazil  and  Paraguay  the  decrease 
of  temperature  sets  in  early  in  March,  and  throughout  the  winter 
they  are  liable  to  the  Pampero  or  Mmuano.  Being  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  the  cold  winds  are  from  a  southern  point  of 
the  compass,  the  Pampero  being  from  the  south-west.  South  and 
south-east  winds  bring  with  them  icy  cold  rain,  driving  it  through 
the  crevices  of  the  badly  built  houses  and  making  it  very  un- 
comfortable for  travellers.  Sometimes  the  wind  may  be  from  the 
north-east,  but  suddenly  a  change  takes  place  to  the  south-west, 
the  clouds  clear  away,  and  the  dry  cold  Pampero  blows  furiously. 
A  curious  result  of  this  sudden  change  is  known  in  Brazil  as  the 
era,  a  kind  ot  severe  rheumatism  in  the  joints ;  even  glass  is 
said  to  crack,  and  sometimes  break.  Like  the  Bora  there  are 
local  signs  for  predicting  the  advent  of  the  Pampero,  the  change 
being  indicated  in  Paraguay  by  the  Island  of  Asuncion  being  under 
beautiful  clear  weather,  while  the  top  of  the  Chaco  mountain  has 
over  or  above  it  thick  black  cloud-banks  from  which  dart  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning.  The  storm  raises  a  terrific  and  dangerous 
sea  in  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  dismasts  ships. 

In  South  Africa  the  mountain  ranges  running  from  east  to 
west  lead  to  the  coldest  winds  being  chiefly  northerly,  between 
north-west  and  north-east,  when  the  mountains  are  under  snow, 
and  in  some  localities  the  nights  become  very  cold.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  the  south-east  wind  is  coldest,  as  it 
loses  much  of  its  moisture  in  crossing  the  mountainous  district 
between  Table  Bay  and  Cape  Agulhas. 

Australia  has  its  shivering  breezes,  although  perhaps  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  larger  continents.  The  cold  southerly  winds  of 
South  Australia  and  Victoria  become  westerly  winds  as  they  enter 
Queensland.  The  Australian  Alps  and  Mount  Wellington  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  atmosphere  reaches  Brisbane  and 
the  neighbourhood,  where  at  times  tremendous  hailstorms  occur, 
the  stones  being  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  the  temperature 
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of  the  air  falling  several  degrees  below  the  freezing-point* 
Similar  storms  are  recorded  in  New  South  Wales. 

Finally,  in  New  Zealand  there  are  the  Sauthedy  Busters^ 
following  the  dry  hot  '  nor'-wester '  which  parches  the  soU  and 
withers  vegetation.  A  dark  doud  appears  on  the  southern  or 
Bonth-westem  horizon,  and,  quickly  spreading,  it  bursts  with  a 
heavy  downpour  of  icy  cold  rain,  which  renders  the  atanosphere 
deliciously  cool  and  refreshing  after  the  great  heat  of  previous  days. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal  cold  air- 
currents  of  the  world  it  will  be  conceded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  that,  alter  all  the  disagreeableness  and  the  great 
discomforts  of  our  east  winds,  we  have  much  to  be  thankfid  for  in 
the  fsjfii  that  we  are  not  so  badly  off  as  many  other  nations,  although 
perhaps  we  might  not  be  disposed  to  consider  the  hapless  mortals 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  spell  of  easterly  weather. 

Ht.  Habries. 
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The  Runaways. 


rS  same  year  that  Lady  Jane  Magnus  presented  her  beautifal 
daughter  Adela,  Lord  Glencore  was  the  match  of  the  season. 

Just  of  age,  of  an  old  family,  with  vast  possessigns,  and  a 
heavy  rent-roll,  swelled  by  a  long  minority,  the  instant  the  hawk- 
like eye  of  Lady  Jane  fell  on  the  young  peer  a  thrill  of  joy  as- 
sured her  that  there  stood  the  husband  Providence  had  provided 
for  Adela. 

Little  mattered  it  to  Lady  Jane  that  Lord  Glencore  was  silent, 
awkward,  most  painfully  shy,  given  to  blush  to  the  very  roots  of 
his  hair  if  a  woman  but  addressed  the  most  commonplace  remark 
to  him.  Adela  had  been  too  carefully  trained  to  pin  her  faith  to 
externals.  Besides,  as  regarded  marriage.  Lady  Jane  always 
arranged  these  little  affairs  for  her  daughters.  She  had  brought 
out  three  before  the  advent  of  the  lovely  Adela,  and  not  one  of 
them,  she  inwardly  boasted,  had  ever  had  reason  to  fling  a  syllable 
of  reproach  at  their  mother. 

*  You  think  it  is  all  right,  mother,  do  you  ? '  Adela  ventured 
to  say,  growing  a  little  uneasy  when  the  end  of  the  season  drew 
near,  and  Lord  Glencore  had  never  addressed  a  single  remark  to 
her  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  construed  into  love. 

*  Perfectly  right,  dear.  The  society  papers  have  coupled  your 
names  together;  an  approaching  marriage  has  more  than  once 
been  hinted  at,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  now,  wherever  people 
ask  us  he  is  asked.' 

*  I  know ;  still  other  people  are  not  the  same  as  he.' 

*  Quite  the  same.  I  understand  the  position  perfectly  well, 
my  love.  Men  of  his  kind  would  remain  silent  tmtil  doomsday 
unless  a  suggestion  was  made  to  them.' 

<  Well,  but ' 

*  Dear  child,  you  may  leave  it  to  me.  Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 
And  an  expression  of  mild  reproach  was  shot  from  the  maternal 
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eye.    <  Do  you  fiancy  that,  if  I  saw  the  slightest  shadow  of  iinoeir-i> 
tainty,  I  should  accept  Sir  Joscelyn's  invitation  for  (roodwood^ 
knowing  that  Glencore  won't  be  there  ? ' 
*  Won't  he !    Why,  where  is  he  going  ?  * 

<  Nowhere.  I  ascertained  that,  you  may  be  sure.  He  is  obliged 
to  remain  in  town.  There'll  not  be  a  soul  left  for  him  to  speak  to» 
Some  business  with  his  lawyers,  he  said — and  said  it  in  a  very 
pointed  way  too.' 

<  Stammering  and  getting  fiery  red,'  said  the  would-be  ^nc^ 
disdainfully. 

Lady  Jane  shook  her  head.  ^  Never  mind  the  manner ;  it  is  the 
meaning  we  are  concerned  in«  He  joins  us  immediately  after  at 
Thomdean.  There  you  will  see  that  everything  will  be  satis&c- 
torily  arranged.  Lady  Somerton  has  such  a  happy  way  of  letting 
young  people  be  thrown  together,  and  from  the  first  I  have 
seemed  to  be  very  much  guided  by  her.' 

Adela  embraced  her  mother  with  graceful  effusion. 

'  How  clever  you  are ! '  she  said  admiringly ;  'you  have  managed 
beautifully,  for  I  did  want  to  enjoy  Goodwood  free,  ^lien  I  am 
a  countess.  Mamma,  it  shall  be  very  nice  for  you.' 

n. 

Certainly  Goodwood  week  had  left  London  wonderfiilly  empty. 
You  did  not  meet  a  soul  you  knew. 

Lord  Glencore  repeated  this  fact  to  himself  most  cheerily  as 
he  walked  along  Piccadilly  with  a  heart  and  a  step  as  light  as  a 
bird's. 

It  seems  an  impossible  circumstance  that  a  stalwart  young 
giant  standing  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  his  own  master,  able 
to  do  what  he  liked  and  go  where  he  chose,  should  be  in  abject 
thraldom  to  a  plain  little  middle-aged  woman  who  was  bent  on 
compelling  him  to  marry  her  daughter.  ^  And  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
be  made  to  do  it  too,'  poor  Glencore  had  said  of  late,  driven  into 
his  last  comer  by  the  congratulations  of  all  Lady  Jane's  friends,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  horrid  paragraphs  in  those  horrid  papers, 
some  of  which  had  gone  so  far  as  to  mention  an  early  date  being 
fixed  ^  for  the  marriage  of  a  lovely  cUbutante  of  this  season  and  a 
young  earl  recently  of  age,  whose  ancestors  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.'  Glencore  had  it  in  his  heart  to  envy  the  shopmen, 
the  cabdrivers,  the  crossing-sweepers — ^to  envy  anyone  not  singled 
out  by  Lady  Jane  Magnus  to  be  her  son-in-law. 
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If  he  could  but  pluck  up  courage  to  say  he  did  not  mean  any* 
thing,  never  had  meant  anythingy  never  meant  to  mean  anything — 
that  he  was  quite  happy  as  he  was — ^that  he  never  intended  to 
many  anyone — ^what  would  he  not  give!  But  in  face  of  that 
terrible  Lady  Jane  and  her  lovely  statuesque  daughter  he  felt 
paralysed  and  filled  with  an  abject  conviction  that  he  would  have 
to  succumb.  If  he  had  only  some  one  to  confide  in,  some  one 
whose  advice  he  felt  was  given  for  his  good !  but  the  poor  young 
fellow  stood,  as  the  possessors  of  vast  properties  often  do,  abso- 
lutely firiendless  and  alone.  His  kindly  simple  nature  was  despised 
by  those  around  him.  Without  parents  or  any  near  relatives  he 
had  been  brought  up  by  strangers,  who  had  surrounded  him  by  such 
unnecessary  cares  and  ridiculous  precautions,  that  now,  when  he 
was  a  man  with  full  liberty  given,  he  was  no  more  able  to  make 
good  use  of  it  than  a  grown-up  baby  would  be. 

Full  of  a  wild  scheme  which  had  lately  come  to  him,  that  he 
would  run  off  to  some  far-distant  country,  he  was  mapping  out 
the  details  as  he  walked  along,  so  occupied  that  he  forgot  how  far 
he  had  come,  until  with  a  sudden  start  he  pulled  himself  up.  He 
was  passing  the  Albert  Hall,  close  to  that  pleasant  row  of  houses 
in  one  of  which  lived  Lady  Jane. 

The  knowledge  that  he  could  walk  boldly  by  and  fling  a  look 
of  defiance  at  the  papered  windows  and  closed  shutters— as  he  had 
done  the  day  before — sent  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  through  the 

young  man.    He  drew  himself  up  and  turned  his  head  to ^ 

when,  oh  agony !  exactly  as  he  was  opposite  to  it  the  door  opened, 
and  a  voice  called  out '  G-lencore ! ' 

<  Freddy !  Is  it  you  ? '  Lord  Glencore  managed  to  say,  seeing 
he  was  addressed  by  a  weasel-faced  young  gentleman  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen.  '  Why,  how  came  you  here  ?  Is-s-s  your 
mother — ^Lady  Jane — with  you  ? ' 

Freddy's  eyes  were  apparently  so  educated  that  in  order  to 
give  full  expression  to  one  he  was  forced  to  shut  the  other,  and 
regarding  Lord  Glencore  through  this  single  optic  he  said,  'Ton 
bet.    If  she  was,  I  shouldn't  be  here.' 

Olencore's  heart  seemed  restored  to  its  native  position.  'I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you,'  he  said,  closing  his  hand  over  the  little 
fin  Freddy  had  extended  to  him ;  *  it's  quite  a  surprise  to  me.' 

*  Here,  I  say,'  said  the  astute  Freddy  significantly,  *  what's 
up  ?    How  is  it  you  ain't  down  there  with  them  ? ' 

'Well,  I  couldn^t — ^I  have — that  is — ^there  is  some  business 
for  me/ 
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Freddy's  eyelid  went  dowu  like  the  coyer  of  a  box. 

.<  Exactly ;  just  so,'  ke  said  airily,  patting  his  thumbs  into  his 
armholes*  ^My  case  all  oyer.  I'm  at  my  tutor's,  you  see,  so 
please  to  remember  that  it  isn't  possible  for  you  to  haye  seen  me.' 

Crlencore  laughed  cheerily.  ^AU  right,'  he  said;  ^you  are 
quite  safe  with  me — ^but  what  on  earth  are  you  up  to  ? ' 

This  question  seemed  prompted  by  the  sight  of  a  nondesmpt 
dogcart  just  led  up  to  the  door.     *  Are  you  all  by  yourself  here  ?  * 

^There's  Harris,  my  old  nurse,  and  Jim  her  husband — our 
butler  he  used  to  be — ^and  Peggy.    You  know  Peg,  don't  you  ?  ' 

*PegI    No,  I  don't  think  I  do.' 

<I  say,'  exclaimed  Freddy,  'isn't  it  a  beastly  shame  tiie  way 
they  always  try  to  shimt  her  ?  and  she's  just  as  good  as  anybody. 
Her  &ther  was  my  father's  eldest  9on,  only  he  married  his  tutor^s 
daughter,  and  my  lady  set  the  goyemor  on  to  cut  up  nmgh  about 
itw  So  the  poor  chap  got  the  kick-out,  and  then  he  died,  and  so 
did  his  wife,  and  a  jolly  good  thing  for  me  too,  or  I  should  haye 
had.  to  sing  small.  Only  wait  till  I'm  master,  though,  and  if  they 
try  it  on  with  Peggy  then  I'll  let  them  know.  She's  older  than  I 
am,  but  all  the  same  I'm  her  uncle,  and — ^I  say,  you'll  be  her 
uncle  too  if  you  marry  Adda,  and  you're  going  to,  ain't  3-0U  ? ' 

Lord  Glencore  blushed  fuiioualy,  and  Freddy,  taking  silence 
for  consent,  added  with  a  snort  of  supreme  contempt, '  It's  a  jolly 
good  thing  for  her  I  ain't  you.  Catch  me  marrying  Adda  f  Oh 
yes,  rather  I ' 

Not  desirous  of  pursuing  this  topic  further,  Lord  Glenoore 
put  a  question. 

<  You're  not  going  to  driye  that,'  he  said,  nodding  towards  the 
horse,  a  most  yicious-looking  screw, '  are  you  ? ' 

<  Why  not  ?  he's  a  real  good  one  to  go.  Come  in  and  see  us 
start ;  it's  capital  fun.  We'd  a  regular  crowd  round  us  yesterday. 
Anyone  else  but  Peg  woiQd  haye  been  frightened  to  death.' 

Incited  by  curiosity  Lord  Glencore  obeyed  Freddy's  inyitation. 

<  We  keep  all  the  front  well  shut,'  said  Freddy  as  he  marshalled 
the  way  to  a  den  at  the  far  end  of  the  narrow  halL  Passing  the 
stairs  he  gaye  yent  to  a  shrill  whistle,  answered  by  a  similar  one 
which  might  haye  been  taken  as  its  echo. 

*  Ain't  you  ready  ? '  was  piped  up  from  below. 

'  Coming,'  answered  a  girl's  yoice,  and  at  the  same  instant  with 
the  word  down  the  flight  of  stairs,  flop  on  the  mat,  came  a  figure 
which,  through  the  cloud  of  dust  sent  up,  Lord  Glencore  surmised 
must  be  Peggy. 
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*  Tm  so  sorry.  I  thought  it  was  only  Freddy — I — '  and  then, 
better  able  to  see  who  stood  there,  she  gave  vent  to  an  agonised 
<  Oh,  Lord  Crlencore  I '  and  seemed  unable  to  say  more. 

Freddy,  who  was  enjoying  her  confusion  to  the  full,  here  burst 
in  with, '  Don't  mind  him ;  he's  square  enough,  ain't  you  ? ' 

<  Certainly  I  am ; '  and  then,  turning  to  Peggy,  he  said, '  I've 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  have  I  ? ' 

«No.' 

^  But  you've  seen  Imn,^  haven't  you.  Peg  ?  And  once  don't  you 
remember  when  the  door  opened  and  I  scuttled  off  and  your  firock 
caught  and  you  tumbled  down  ?  Oh,  I  say,  what  a  game !  It  was 
a  shaver  we  weren't  caught  that  time.' 

Poor  Peggy's  face  was  like  a  beetroot. 

^  There  wasn't  anything  to  see,'  she  said  to  Lord  Glenoore 
reassuringly ; '  it  really  wasn't  for  that  we  looked,  but  I — I  was  so 
curious  to  know  what  you  were  like;'  and  she  gesticulated 
violently  to  Freddy  behind  Lord  Grlencore's  back. 

^What's  the  harm  V  responded  the  young  gentleman  expostu- 
latively.  ^  You'd  do  the  same  if  you  were  packed  off  into  a  cock- 
loft of  a  garret,  wouldn't  you  ?  That's  what  they  do  with  her — 
stick  her  anywheres  out  of  the  way.' 

*  No,  Freddy,  no,*  Lord  Glencore  from  out  the  comer  of  his 
eye  saw  her  say,  and  hoping  to  change  the  conversation  he  said — 

^  I'm  afraid  I'm  making  you  lose  the  best  of  the  day.  I  came 
in  to  see  you  start.'  Perhaps  Peggy  fathomed  his  kind  effort, 
for  she  looked  at  him  £Eurly  for  the  first  time. 

<  Yes?'and she  gave  him  a  little  shy  smile,  'did  you?' 

'  It's  very  pleasant,  a  drive  out  of  town  now.  Where  are  you 
going?' 

'To  Biohmond  Park,'  answered  the  irrepressible  Freddy; 
'woiQd  you  like  to  go  too?  We'll  take  you:  there's  heaps  of 
room  behind.  Why — ^why  shouldn't  he  ? '  This  was  evidently  in 
answer  to  more  pantomime  from  Peggy. 

*  You  don't  want  me — ^would  rather  I  didn't  go  ? ' 

Lord  Glencore  had  turned  suddenly  round  and  was  asking  this 
question  of  the  young  girl. 

'Oh,  no;  it  isn't  that,  only  I'm  afraid  '  and  here  Peggy 
stopped  and  blushed  foriously.  For  a  wonder  Glencore  did  not 
catch  the  complaint.  Quite  persuasively  he  said, '  But  do  let  me  ; 
it's  what  I  should  so  enjoy.' 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  and  then  they  all  began  laughing ; 
and  good  fellowship  being  thus  established,  some  twenty  minutes 
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later  the  three,  Lord  Glei\core  behind,  Freddy  driving,  and  Peggy 
by  his  side,  were  on  the  road  to  Kichmond. 


III. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  retail  all  the  folly  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  this  trio  as  under  Freddy's  guidance  they  pursued  their  way. 
Their  united  years  did  not  make  up  the  sober  age  of  sixty,  and 
they  had  the  spirits  of  schoolboys  out  for  a  holiday.  Lord 
Glencore  had  never  felt  so  much  at  his  ease  before ;  none  of  those 
who  in  society  knew  him  would  have  recognised  him  as  the  same 
shy  individual.  The  hours  flew  like  minutes.  It  was  five  o'clock 
when  they  thought  it  three ;  and  then  to  have  looked  at  the  time 
would  not  have  occurred  to  anybody,  only  that  Peggy,  heaving 
a  tremendous  sigh,  had  supposed  it  would  soon  be  time  to  think 
of  returning  home. 

The  horse,  that  was  so  good  at  going,  we  have  omitted  to 
state,  had  at  a  certain  small  hostelry,  ^Goat  and  Compass'  by 
name,  shown  signs  of  rebellion.  Stir  from  that  door  he  would 
not,  and  Lord  Glencore,  to  cut  short  the  difficulty,  had  proposed 
that  they  should  leave  the  brute  there  to  get  a  feed,  while  they 
took  a  stroll  in  the  park. 

Betuming  from  this  walk  they  passed  the  '  Star  and  Oarter.' 
^I  say,  a  dinner  in  there  wouldn't  be  half  bad  fun,'  said 
Freddy. 

*  Ob,  I  don't  think  so,'  replied  Glencore. 

*  Why,  have  you  ever  been  there  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  dined  there  twice  this  season  with  Lady  Jane  and 
your  sister.' 

And  a  chill  ran  through  the  young  man  as  he  recalled  the 
dreariness  of  those  solemn  ordeals. 

*0h!'  said  Freddy,  drawing  in  his  back  as  if  about  to 
succumb,  while  Peggy  burst  out  laughing. 

A  bright  inspiration  came  suddenly  to  Glencore. 

*  Why  shouldn't  we  stop  here  now,'  he  said,  *  have  dinner,  and 
go  home  after?' 

Freddy  and  Peggy  came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  absolutely 
dumb  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  proposition. 

*  That's  what  we'll  do,'  continued  the  etithusiastic  Glencore ; 
and  he  made  as  if  to  turn  in  at  the  door,  but  Peggy  stopped 
him. 

*  I  don't  think  we  can,'  and  she  looked  at  Freddy  significantly. 
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^  No/  came  the  answer,  a  trifle  crestfallen.  *  I  expect  they 
wouldn't  stand  tick  in  there^'  was  added  by  way  of  explanation. 

'  That  isn't  of  any  consequence  to  you/  exclaimed  Glencore. 
<  It's  as  my  guests  I  invite  you.  Think  how  often  your  mother  has 
entertained  me.' 

<  Oh)  I^m  not  proud/  laughed  the  delighted  Freddy.  <  Isn't 
this  first-rate,  Peg  ?    Gome  on.' 

But  Peggy  still  hesitated. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought — ^whether  it's  quite  right  with 
2^0^/  and  though  her  face  was  turned  to  both,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Glencore. 

*  And  I  your  uncle  that  is,'  exclaimed  Freddy,  *  and  he  going 
to  be.    Shut  up,  do.' 

And,  considering  this  speech  to  be  conclusive,  Freddy  cut  short 
further  discussion  by  at  once  turning  into  the  hotel« 

IV. 

Well,  if  any  dinner  ever  was  a  success,  that  ozle  was.  What  they 
had,  or  how  the  courses  came,  not  one  of  them  knew,  but,  to 
quote  Freddy,  everything  was  A  1,  and  plenty  of  fizz  with  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  fizz  set  all  their  tongues  running  faster  than 
before.  Qradually  on  Freddy  it  began  to  have  a  slightly  com- 
posing effect,  so  that,  the  dogcart  having  been  sent  for  and 
brought  to  the  door,  he  magnanimously  insisted  that  going  home 
he  would  sit  behind  and  leave  the  ribbons  to  be  handled  by 
Glencore. 

The  dock  struck  nine  before  they  were  fairly  off,  and  then, 
Peggy  exclaiming  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Glencore  said : 

*  But  it  won't  matter  much,  will  it  ?' 

*  No,'  said  Peggy  a  trifle  bitterly.  *  Harris  knows  111  look 
after  Freddy,  and  there's  no  one  to  bother  about  what  becomes 
of  me.' 

*  You  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  have  you  ?' 
Glencore  put  the  question  gently,  and,  not  waiting  for  her 

answer,  went  on  to  tell  her  that  he  too  had  lost  his  parents  when 
a  child,  and  was,  like  her,  lonely,  with  no  one  to  care  for  him. 

*  Yes,*  she  said,  *  but  you're  a  man  with  lots  of  money,  and  I'm 
poor  and  dependent;  and  then  it's  horrid  to  be  a  girl.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  I've  heard  nothing  else  but  all  I  owe  to 
everybody,  as  if  it  was  my  fault  that  I  owe  anything  to  them.  I 
can't  help  having  been  bom.    Here  I  am,  and  until  I  die  here  I 
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must  stay.     Not  dependent,  though.     I've  only  waited  to  be 
taught  aomething.    I've  had  to  owe  that  much  to  grandmamma.' 

Lord  Olencore  remained  silent,  and,  thinking  that  probably 
her  troubles  were  of  no  interest  to  him,  Peggy  changed  the 
subject.  Directing  his  attention  to  Freddy,  now  silently  sleeping, 
she  managed  to  prop  the  lad  up  into  a  more  comfortable  position, 
and  assented  to  Lord  Glencore's  remark  that  he  did  not  seem  like 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Then  silence  fell  on  them,  and  for  a  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Suddenly,  as  if  from  out  of  what  she  was  thinkingr, 
Peggy  said  abruptly : 

*  Are  you  very  much  in  love  with  Adda  ? ' 

*  //  I'm  not  in  love  with  her  at  all.' 

*  But  you're  going  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  Who  says  I  am  ? ' 

*  Why,  everybody ;  and  grandmamma,  I  know,  means  you  to/ 
^  I  see,  and  that  makes  you  think  it  quite  certain  ? ' 

Peggy  laughed  contemptuously.  ^  It  wouldn't  make  it  certain 
with  me,'  she  said,  ^  but  men  seem  different ;  what  she  chooses 
they  do.  Oh,  I  haven't  patience  to  think  of  it,'  and  the  great 
brown  eyes  she  turned  on  Glencore  sparkled  indignantly.  *  Why, 
do  you  think,  unless  I  loved  somebody  dearly,  I'd  marry  him  to 
please  grcmdmiximma  ?  Never  I  she  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
She  may  ill-treat  me,  but  she  can't  make  me  do  what  I  won't ;  I'd 
die  rather.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do  ? ' — she  was  speaking 
very  fast  and  excitedly — ^  I  mean  to  run  away.  Youll  promise  me 
not  to  tell  anyone,  won't  you  ?  I  mean  to  go  very  soon  now — ^if  I 
can,  before  they  come  home.  Other  girls  earn  their  ovm  livings, 
so  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I'm  not  stupid,  and  I'm  awfully  strong.' 

*  But  where  will  you  go  ? ' 

*0h,  I  know,  but  that  I  don't  mean  to  tell.  Perhaps  I 
oughtn't  to  have  said  a  word  about  it  to  you,  but  it  slipped  oat, 
and  you  won't  betray  me,  will  you  ?  most  of  all,  don't  breathe  a 
word  to  Adda ;  she  hates  me,  and — ^well,  there's  no  use  disguising 
it — I  hate  her.    When  you're  married  to  her ' 

*  Which  I  never  shall  be,' interrupted  Lord  Glencore  decidedly. 
Peggy  faced  round  and  looked  her  surprise  at  him. 

*  Don't  look  like  that  at  me,'  he  said  hastily ;  ^  I  mean  what  I  say.' 

*  You  do  ?     Oh,  I  am  awfully  sorry.' 

*  For  her  or  for  me  ? ' 

<  I  don't  think  I  was  thinking  of  either  of  you.  It  was  for 
myself — there's  so  few  ever  care  to  be  kind  to  me.' 
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*  And  you'  think  I  should  be  ? ' 

Peggy  didn't  trust  herself  to  speak,  but  her  head  nodded 
assent. 

*  Let  me  tell  a  secret  to  you,  Peggy ' — ^he  quite  unconsciously 
called  her  by  her  name.  ^  Do  you  know  that  I  mean  to  run  away 
too?' 

<You!' 

^  Yes;  only  I  want  somebody  to  run  away  with  me.    Can  you 
guess  who  ?  * 
*No/ 

*  Somebody  IVe  seen  to-day.* 
*To-dayl* 

The  eyes  of  each  looked  into  the  other's  questioningly. 

*  Can't  you  guess  who  ?  * 

Lord  Glencore's  voice  came  tremulously. 

*  Oh,  you  know,'  he  said,  *  I  see  you  do.' 

*  Me ! '  Peggy  spoke  the  word  breathlessly, 

*  Yes,  y<m.  You  will  go,  won't  you  ?  You've  no  one  to  care  for 
you,  and  I  have  nobody  to  care  for  me.  Why  shouldn't  we  care 
for  each  other  ?  I'd  try  and  make  you  happy,  and  I'd  certainly  be 
good  to'  you,  and  in  time  you  might  get  to — well,  to  like  me, 
you  know.' 

*  In  time !  why,  1  like  you  now.' 
•You  do?  Oh,P^ggy!' 

*  I  say !  what's  up  with  you  two  ? '  It  was  Freddy  speaking — 
Freddy,  whose  very  existence  they  had  forgotten,  but  who,  in 
common  with  all  sleepers,- awoke  at  the  very  moment  he  was  not 
wanted  to. 

*  What  do  you  think  ? '  said  Glencore  in  a  whisper ;  *  had  we 
better  teU  him?' 

*  Yes,*  said  Peggy ;  *  up  to  now  my  only  friend  has  been  Freddy.' 
So  Freddy,  thoroughly  wide  awake  now,  was  desired  to  lean 

forward,  and  between  them  the  two  conveyed  what  it  was  their 
intention  to  do. 

*  I  say,  what  a  chouse  for  Adda ! '  roared  Freddy  delightedly ; 

*  but  here,  you  know  youll  have  to  marry  Peggy.' 

*  Certainly ;  of  course  that's  what  we  mean  to  do.' 

*  Do  we  ? '  said  Peggy,  *  oh  my !  why,  I  never  thought  of  that ! ' 

*  Didn't  you  ? '  said  Freddy,  assuming  the  air  of  a  Mentor, 

*  but  I  did  though.    You  must  be  Lady  Glencore  before  I  see  the 
last  of  you.' 
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*  But,  Freddjy  think  of  grandmamma ;  yon  would  get  into  the 
most  awful  trouble.    No,  it  would  never  do.' 

<  Stuff  and  rubbish ! '  and  Freddy  snapped  his  fingers ; '  what, 
I  should  like  to  know,  can  a  couple  of  women  do?  Besides,  Tin  not 
going  to  blab  on  myself— neyer  fear.  How  can  I  help  it  if,  while 
I'm  ruralising  with  my  tutor,  you  choose  to  bolt  with  Crlencote  ?  ' 


V. 

Arrived  at  Thomdean,  happy  and  unsuspecting,  Lady  Jane 
and  her  daughter  waited  for  Lord  Grlencore  in  vain.  Even  to 
^  dear  Lady  Somerton '  not  a  line  had  come  from  him.  As  every- 
one said,  it  was  so  strange,  so  incomprehensible.  *  You  don't  think 
anything  could  have  happened  to  him,  Lady  Jane  ? ' 

With  a  brave  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  woman.  Lady  Jane 
answered  that  she  did  not  feel  anxious  in  the  least.  Lord  Gleneore 
had  spoken  to  her  of  having  several  most  important  things  to 
settle,  and  naturally  at  times  such  as  these — Lady  Jane  was 
forced  into  a  little  vagueness  of  speech — ^a  thousand  things 
cropped  up  which  one  had  never  dreamed  of  before*  Still  her 
heiurt  began  to  have  misgivings,  and  her  courage  to  sink  a  little 
lower,  when  all  was  revived  by  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  papers 
informing  all  whom  it  did  not  concern  that  Messrs.  Bullion  & 
Gold  had  been  entrusted  with  the  fisunily  jewels  by  Lord  Gleneore 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  had  best  be  reset  to  suit  their 
future  lovely  owner. 

^  Adda ! '  Lady  Jane  signalled  to  her  daughter  to  follow  her, 
and  in  their  own  room  she  pointed  out  the  notice. 

<  Mother !  oh,  I  am  so  glad.  I  kept  on  thinking  of  those  jewels. 
Everybody  says  the  diamonds  are  more  than  lovely.' 

<  What  a  droll  creature  though ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Jane,  *  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  you  !  I  wonder  whether  he  fimcies  we  are 
getting  the  trousseau  ready.' 

<  I  shan't  do  that ;  it's  so  unlucky.  I  wish  he  would  settle  it 
though.    I  want  it  settled  now.     Couldn't  you  write,  mamma  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  I  have  written.' 

<  And  had  no  answer  ? ' 

'  Not  a  line.  Colonel  Gossett  called,  as  he  was  asked,  at  the 
house  in  town,  and  was  told  that  Lord  Gleneore  was  away^  his 
address  not  known,  nor  when  he  would  return.'. 

*  Extraordinary  I ' 
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*It  is,  bat  we  must  remember  be  is  a  very  extraordinary 
young  man.' 

'I  don't  want  reminding  of  tbat,'  and  Adda  sighed  lugu- 
briously, *  if  he  wasn't  an  earL' 

*  No,  no,  no,  dear.  Never  mind.  Things  of  that  sort  are  better 
not  said  even  to  me.  In  this  world  we  must  not  expect  to  have 
everything,  you  know ;  and  women  are  spared  a  great  deal  by  not 
being  too  infatuated  with  the  man  they  are  going  to  marry.' 

^  Only  this  is  such  an  awkward  position  to  be  placed  in.  I 
don't  mind  so  much  here,  but  we  are  due  at  the  Fallowfields  on 
Tuesday,  and  if  he  does  not  turn  up  there,  what  then  ? ' 

<  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  wait  longer.  I  shall  go  to  town  myself 
— that  is,  if  we  don't  hear — and  question  his  majordomo.  If  there 
is  anything  to  find  out,  you  may  safely  trust  to  me.' 

<  It's  more  than  a  fortnight  now,'  said  Adda  discontentedly. 
Lady  Jane  sighed.    ^  There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  for  me 

than  worry.* 

*  What  more?' 

<  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  want  to  bother  you,  and  if  everything  else 
was  going  right,  I  shouldn't  let  this  trouble  me.  It's  a  letter  I 
had  from  Harris.  She  says  that  Peggy,  if  you  please,  has  chosen 
to  run  away  from  home.  Harris  hopes  I  won't  worry  myself,  or 
blame  her,  as  the  young  lady  has  had  it  in  her  mind  for  some  time. 
That's  gratitude,  you  know — after  all  I've  done  for  her.' 

^  I'm  sure  I  should  let  her  be.  She'll  never  come  to  any  good 
end,  that  girl.    Haven't  I  always  said  so  ? ' 

'  All  I  hope  is,  shell  take  another  name ;  ours  is  such  a  veiy 
peculiar  one.' 

'  And  if  Olencore  came  to  know,  it  might  be  very  unpleasant 
for  me.' 

*  Oh,  that  need  in  no  way  give  you  any  trouble.  Be  very 
certain  there  is  some  one  objectionable  in  every  family.  Of 
course  some  enquiries  will  have  to  be  made,  but,  beyond  telling 
Harris  to  keep  the  thing  quiet,  I  can't  at  present  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter.' 

*  Very  likely  she's  back  again  by  this  time.' 

^I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said  Lady  Jane  absently;  and^then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  *l've  been  thinking.  Suppose 
before  we  go  to  the  Fallowfields  I  was  to  write  to  them,  and 
manage  to  bring  in  something  about  whether  they  expected 
Olencore.    It's  just  possible  that  they  may  have  heard  from  him.* 

Adda  considered  this  an  excellent  idea,  and  Lady  Jane  put  it 
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at  once  into  execution,  managing  to  insert  a  question  of  appa* 
rently  burning  interest  which  needed  an  immediate  reply. 

The  reply  came,  and  in  a  postscript  the  writer  was  so  sorry 
that  Lord  Glencore  was  prevented  coming  to  them,  fearing  it 
might  be  a  disappointment  to  Adda. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Lady  Jane,  ^  I  must  go  to  town.  I  dare  say 
Lady  Somerton  will  guess  why,  although  I  shall  invent  some 
reason  to  give  her.  I  fear  I  was  indiscreet  in  losing  sight  of  this 
young  man.  But  don't  despair ;  nothing  is  beyond  remedy.  If  I 
can  only  find  out  where  he  is,  rest  assured  this  will  never  happen 
again.' 

*  I  always  thought  you  were  too  sanguine,'  said  Adda,  ready  to 
vent  her  displeasure  on  everybody.  *  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
wanted  to  marry  me,  only  you  would  have  it  he  did.' 

Lady  Jane  went  to  London,  was  absent  a  week,  and  then 
returned  a  sadder  but  not  a  wiser  woman.  Not  a  trace  could  she 
find  of  Glencore,  not  a  word  had  she  heard  of  him. 

*  And  Peggy  ?'  said  Adda,  *  what  about  her  ? ' 

^  Not  a  syllable.  She  had  been  gone  a  week  and  more  before 
Harris  wrote  to  me.  It  seems,  however,  a  planned  thing.  She 
had  had  it  in  her  mind  at  least  a  year.' 

*I  wonder,'  said  Adda,  *will  he  ever  turn  up  again?'  Her 
thoughts  had  reverted  to  Lord  Glencore. 

^  Of  course  he  will,'  said  Lady  Jane  decidedly ;  '  and  we  must 
profit  by  the  lesson  we  have  learnt  from  him.  Now,  my  dear,  go 
ofif  and  tell  Stevens  to  come  to  me.  I  have  a  trying  ordeal  before 
me  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  the  people  here  will  put.  I 
heard  them  in  fits  of  laughter  over  their  afternoon  tea.  I 
begged  Lady  Somerton  to  excuse  me  until  dinner.  I  really 
didn't  feel  as  if  I  could  face  them  then.  Ah,  Adda,'  and  Lady 
Jane  nodded  her  hea(i  mournfully,  ^  perhaps  some  day,  when  you 
have  daughters  of  your  own,  you  may  know.  Talk  of  martyrs! 
You  have  only  to  look  at  mothers.' 

That  evening,  when  Lady  Jane  joined  the  guests  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  she  noticed  that  everyone  looked  at  her  with 
an  air  of  enquiry.  It  had  been  agreed  at  the  request  of  the 
hostess  that  not  a  word  on  a  subject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  them  should  be  mentioned  until  after  dinner.  Poor  Lady 
Jane,  sitting  in  a  fool's  paradise,  actually  fancied  the  object  of  her 
absence  had  lost  its  interest  to  everybody.  Alas  I  a  mine  was 
about  to^explode,  and  Lady  Somerton,  nettled  at  the  want  of 
confidence  shown,  was  the  one  to  set  the  match.    Advancing  to 
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the  comfortable  armchair  in  which,  the  ladies  having  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  her  smiling  guest  was  reclining,  she  said : 

^  Of  course,  dear  Lady  Jane,  you  have  seen  the  announcement 
in  the  Times  of  to-day  ?' 

^  No,  indeed ;  I  waited  until  I  got  here  to  look  at  the  paper,' 
and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it  languidly.  *  Anything  of 
interest?' 

*  To  you,  yes,  of  great  interest,  I  should  say.  Listen.  "  On 
the  12th  of  September,  at  St.  Simon's  Church,  Battlesea,  Peggy, 
only  child  of  the  late  Wynford  Magnus,  Esq.,  to  Harold  William, 
tenth  Earl  of  Glencore." ' 

Adda  gave  a  bound. 

*  Peggy !'  she  shrieked.     •  Mother !  •  Oh !' 

But  Lady  Jane  interrupted  her.  With  a  supreme  efifort  the 
modem  martyr  rose  to  the  occasion. 

*  Be  calm,  dear  child,'  she  said.  *  See  what  your  coldness  has 
driven  him  to.  However,  poor  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  determined,  it  seems,  to  marry  one  of  the  femily.' 

Louisa  Pabb. 
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Something  about  Snakes. 


IN  writing  about  snakes  an  apology  must  be  offered  for  begin- 
ning with  what  may  seem  to  be  a  boastful  statement ;  bnt 
it  is  unavoidable,  as  it  is  my  chief  justification  for  putting  pen  to 
paper.      ^ 

There^B  it  must  be  avowed  that,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  snakes  have  never  had  a  worse  enemy  than 
they  have  found  in  me,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  this  way.  In.  the 
year  1856-7,  being  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Crovemment  of 
Bengal,  I  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Ideutenant-Crovemor,  Sir 
Frederick  Halliday,  to  the  issue  of  an  order  authorising  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  of  sixpence  for  every  poisonous  snake  whose 
dead  body  should  be  produced  before  a  district  magistrate  in 
Bengal.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  snakes 
in  India,  and  my  hand  was  responsible  for  it.  It  was  subsequently 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  snakes.  From  that  day  forth,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  the  system  of  giving  rewards  has  spread  from 
province  to  province,  until  the  total  number  of  venomous  snakes 
killed  throughout  British  India  in  1886  exceeded  four  hundred 
thousand.  If  it  be  admitted  that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
average  number  of  poisonous  snakes  killed  has  amounted  to  only 
one  hundred  thousand  per  annum,  a  child  can  calculate  how  many 
million  snakes  have  to  denounce  me  as  the  originator  of  the  mis- 
chief and  crusade  against  them. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  such  wrath  against  snakes  kindled 
in  me  ?  The  explanation  is  peculiar,  and  may  not  be  the  true  one, 
but  it  happened  that  when  I  was  a  very  small  child,  my  mother's 
brother,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Arnold,^  was  bitten  on  the  ankle  by  a 
viper  at  Slatwoods,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  story  went  that 
his  life  was  in  great  danger,  the  whole  of  his  body  turning  black 
»  Brother  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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gradually  from  the  feet  upwards,  until  the  blackness  came  as  high 
as  his  heart,  when  it  stopped  and  began  to  abate,  until  it  gradu- 
ally disappeared  as  the  virulence  of  the  poison  wore  out.  This 
story  made  a  grave  impression  on  the  juvenile  minds  of  myself 
and  my  brothers.  Not  long  afterwards  we  were  taken  to  stay 
with  an  aunt  at  Eaglehurst,  in  Hampshire,  and  somewhere  down 
on  the  beach,  towards  Calshot  Castle,  I  found  a  snake  lying  on 
the  grass,  which,  being  an  ^animosus  infans,'  I  picked  up  and 
brought  to  our  nurse.  Luckily  for  me  the  snake  was  dead,  but 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days  I  was  afterwards  soundly 
flogged,  to  teach  me  not  to  play  with  snakes  again.  From  either 
of  these  causes  it  may  have  come  to  pass  that  an  antipathy  to 
snakes  was  engendered  in  my  heart. 

My  cousin  Frank  Buckland,  with  whom  I  was  for  some  time 
at  school  as  a  boy,  had  a  fondness  for  keeping  snakes  i^i  his  pockets, 
which  was  not  shared  by  his  schoolfellows,  including .  me.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  I  have  little  recollection  of  anything 
about  snakes  at  that  time,  except  that  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Eton 
there  was  a  large  snake  exhibited  one  year  at  Windsor  fair,  which 
pleased  our  juvenile  fancy,  as  we  were  glad  to  see  a  snake  as  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  posUia  novua  escuviis,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
buy,  for  a  very  fancy  price,  a  piece  of  the  old  skin  that  it  had  shed. 
The  next  time  that  I  met  a  snake  the  meeting  was  bad  for  the 
snake.  A  friend  was  driving  me  in  his  buggy  in  the  suburbs  of 
Calcutta  with  a  &st-trotting  horse,  when  a  large  snake  tried  to 
cross  the  road  in  front  of  us.  But  the  horse,  not  seeing  or  not 
heeding  it,  trotted  on,  and  a  wheel  of  the  buggy  cut  the  snake  in 
half.  We  pulled  up  to  examine  the  remains,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  only  a  large  but  harmless  water-snake. 

It  is  hardly  credible  how  long  a  time  a  man  may  live  in  India 
without  seeing  snakes  in  his  house,  unless  he  looks  about  dili- 
gently for  them.  Of  course  there  is  more  chance  of  seeing  them 
out  of  doors,  and  especially  out  snipe-shooting,  as  the  snake  is  an 
amphibious  sort  of  creature,  with  a  special  appetite  for  a  juicy 
young  frog,  whose  home,  not  always  a  very  happy  one,  is  in  the 
rice-fields.  What  with  the  long-legged  birds  of  the  crane  species 
that  stalk  through  the  water,  and  the  snakes  who  glide  about  in 
the  mud,  or  lie  on  the  little  earthen  ridges  which  divide  the  rice- 
fields  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  frogs  have  a  bad  time  of  it. 
One  afternoon  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the  earthen  ridges  be- 
tween the  rice-fields,  looking  for  snipe  on  either  side  of  me,  when 
a  few  yards  in  front  of  me  there  reared  up  three  cobn^s,  facing 
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me  with  hoods  erect,  and  evidently  ^  meaning  venom/    I  fired  a 
charge  of  snipe-shot  into  them,  and  there  was  a  great  confajBion 
of  heads  and  tails  and  bits  of  bodies,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  put  a  whole  snake  together  again.    This  gave  me  a  use- 
ful lesson  to  keep  a  good  look-out.     One  day  I  was  out  shooting 
with  a  friend  who  trod  on  a  snake,  which  promptly  curled  round 
his  leg  and  tried  to  bite  through  his  gaiter.     His  gaiter  was  per- 
fectly snake-proof,  but  he  did  not  think  of  that,  and  his  efforts  to 
shoot  the  snake  without  hitting  his  own  leg  were  so  ludicrous 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  not  to  laugh,  until  we  could  hit  the 
snake  on  the  head  with  a  loading-rod  and  make  it  quit  my  friend's 
leg. 

Once  we  were  spending  a  holiday  at  a  little  bungalow  at  the 
seaside,  to  which  we  used  to  go  occasionally  for  change  of  air, 
and  sea-bathing  if  the  tide  permitted  it.  We  were  walking 
along  the  sandy  beach,  when  we  saw  a  large  cobra,  about  five  feet 
long,  with  a  bird  in  its  mouth,  making  off  through  some  light 
bushes,  where  it  had  probably  seized  the  bird,  though  it  had  not 
had  time  to  swallow  it.  We  very  soon  disabled  the  snake  by  a 
blow  on  the  back,  but  as  it  was  by  no  means  dead  we  secured  it 
with  a  small  rope,  and  dragged  it  into  the  portico  of  the  bunga- 
low for  the  sake  of  trying  experiments  with  it.  We  sent  for  one 
of  the  numerous  village  dogs  called  pariahs,  but  the  snake  would 
not  look  at  the  dog.  A  fowl  was  then  brought  and  placed,  with 
its  legs  tied,  near  the  snake's  head.  The  snake  revived  a  little, 
and  made  a  dart  at  the  fowl,  but  the  bird  evaded  it,  and  strag- 
gling to  its  feet  it  gave  the  cobra  a  fierce  peck  on  the  head,  which 
quite  decided  the  battle.  The  fact  was  that  the  snake  was  too 
much  injured  by  the  blow  on  the  spine  that  had  disabled  it ;  and, 
moreover,  it  had  probably  spent  its  freshness  and  most  deadly 
venom  in  killing  the  small  bird  which  it  had  seized  before  we  saw 
it.  Many  years  afterwards  I  saw  a  cobra  bite  a  fowl,  and  turned 
to  look  at  my  watch  to  see  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  poison 
took  effect.  As  I  looked  back  again  towards  the  fowl  it  fell  down 
quite  dead,  within  thirty  seconds  from  the  time  it  was  bitten. 
This  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  friend  who  had  engaged  an  itine- 
rant snake-charmer  to  exhibit  snakes  to  a  party  of  guests. 
Several  cobras,  deprived  of  their  poisonous  fengs,  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  usual  manner,  when  the  snake-charmer  stated  that 
he  had  with  him  a  snake  of  which  the  poisonous  &ngs  were  intact, 
and  he  offered  to  show  it.  He  dealt  with  it  very  carefully  with  a 
forked  stick  in  producing  it  from  a  basket,  and  he  was  equaUy 
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oautioas  when  he  placed  the  fowl  near  enough  to  the  snake  to  be 
bitten  by  it.  What  the  result  of  the  bite  was  to  the  fowl  has 
been  already  told*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  this  cobra 
had  managed  to  bite  its  keeper  or  any  of  the  spectators,  with  its 
fi&ngs  fully  charged  with  fresh  venom,  it  would  have  been  almost  if 
not  quite  impossible  to  save  their  life. 

It  is  always  expedient  in  India  to  have  a  dog  or  a  cat  or  a 
mungoose  (a  sort  of  ichneumon)  about  the  house  to  keep  away 
snakes,  or  to  draw  attention  to  them  when  they  are  crawling 
about.  My  wife's  dog  probably  saved  her  life  by  barking  at  two 
snakes  which  had  got  into  her  dressing-room.  A  cat  with 
kittens  once  drew  my  attention,  by  her  extraordinary  antics,  to  a 
large  cobra,  which  she  was  trying  to  keep  away  from  her  young 
ones.  The  mungoose  is  the  professional  enemy  of  the  snake,  and 
goes  for  him  at  once  to  kill  him,  and  perhaps  to  eat  him.  There 
is  no  valid  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  mungoose  has  re- 
course to  an  antidote  to  protect  itself  against  a  snake's  venom. 
The  mungoose  relies  on  his  own  agility  and  sharp  teeth,  and  on 
the  coarse  hair  of  his  skin,  which  will  avert  most  snake-bites.  But 
if  the  snake  gets  well  home,  so  as  to  lodge  his  poison  in  the  mun- 
goose's  skin,  that  mungoose  will  surely  die.  It  is  not  dissimilar 
to  the  case  of  the  common  village  pigs  in  India,  which  are  well 
known  as  scavengers  and  carrion-eaters.  They  will  kill  and  eat 
any  snake  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  the  hide  of  their  hard  and 
hairy  bodies  and  legs  is  almost  snake-proof.  But  if  a  cobra  bites 
a  pig  on  a  soft  place,  so  as  to  plant  his  poison  under  the  skin,  that 
pig  will  surely  die. 

The  python,  or  boa-constrictor,  is  comparatively  common  in 
Bengal,  and  sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size.  The  first  one  that  I 
saw  was  said  to  be  twenty-four  feet  long,  but  it  had  been  dead  for 
several  days,  and  the  stench  from  it  was  longer  than  the  street  in 
which  it  was  being  exhibited  to  a  crowd  of  admiring  natives,  and 
I  could  not  venture  to  measure  it.  I  saw  another,  which  was  said 
to  be  twenty-one  feet  long,  being  carried  dead  through  the  street 
of  Dacca,  but  was  unable  to  stop  to  measure  it  for  myself.  An  officer, 
whose  veracity  I  did  not  mistrust,  told  me  he  had  found  one  in 
Cachar  twenty-five  feet  long,  which  had  committed  suicide  by  swal- 
lowing a  buck  hog-deer,  of  which  the  horns  injured  and  cut  through 
the  intestines  of  the  snake  before  the  gastric  juices  could  soften 
the  horns.  There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  pythons  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Oardens  in  Calcutta.  One  large  one,  which  measured  nearly 
eighteen  feet,  sat  most  patiently  for  more  than  a  month  over  a 
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batch  of  its  eggs,  and  it  was  hoped  that  her  perseverance  and 
motherly  aflfection  wonld  be  rewarded  by  a  young  brood.  But  for 
some  unknown  reason  the  eggs  were  all  addled.  During  her  long 
incubation  the  mother  snake  was  never  seen  to  quit  her  eggs ;  and 
she  would  take  no  kind  of  food,  although  rats  and  chickens  were 
oflfered  to  her  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  seen  a  python  take  a  meal.  It  is 
usually  averse  to  dead  food ;  but  it  is  very  partial  to  a  live  rabbity 
or  a  chicken,  or  a  guinea-pig,  or  by  preference  a  rat.  The  python 
seems  to  know  that  the  rat  will  try  to  escape,  and  he  gives  it  no 
time  or  quarter.  With  a  rapidity  that  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
he  seizes  the  rat  with  his  mouth,  and  the  fatal  coil  passes  round 
the  creature,  squeezing  all  life  out  of  it,  and  reducing  the  body  to 
the  form  of  an  elongated  sausage,  which  the  snake  lubricates  with 
its  own  slime  and  swallows  entire.  If  a  fowl  is  put  into  a  python's 
cage,  the  snake  sometimes  seems  to  take  no  notice,  and  the  fright- 
ened bird,  finding  that  no  harm  comes  to  it,  begins  to  ruffle  its 
feathers  and  to  peck  about,  occasionally  trying  itR  beak  on  the 
snake's  skin.  But  after  a  while  the  end  of  the  python's  tail  may 
be  seen  to  quiver  with  a  strange  emotion,  whilst  the  small  black 
beady  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  fowl.  Suddenly  there  is  a  convulsion. 
The  snake  has  moved  and  the  fowl  has  disappeared,  and  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  end  of  a  feather  or  two  protruding  from  the 
coils  in  the  python's  neck  which  have  crushed  the  bird's  life  out. 
In  its  natural  state  the  python  will  catch  a  deer  or  a  wild  pig,  and 
crush  it  in  the  powerful  coils  of  its  neck.  There  is  a  well-au- 
thenticated  story  of  a  large  python  having  caught  two  wild  sucking 
pigs  simultaneously,  crushing  both  with  the  same  coil  of  its  neck. 
In  the  case  of  the  python  mentioned  above,  which  was  killed  by  the 
horns  of  the  buck  tiiat  it  had  swallowed,  the  snake  must  have  been 
able  to  break  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  the  stag's  horns  were 
probably  too  sharp  and  pointed  to  be  easily  crushed,  and  the  snake 
rashly  took  the  chance  of  digesting  them  in  its  stomach.  No 
stories  of  a  python  killing  a  man  ever  came  to  my  knowledge,  but 
one  of  the  keepers  at  the  Calcutta  Zoological  Gardens  had  his  arm 
much  injured  one  morning  by  a  python  coiling  itself  on  it  and 
squeezing  it  severely  before  the  man  could  be  rescued. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  large  rewards  are  paid  throughout 
India  for  killing  venomous  snakes.  The  actual  number  of  snakes  for 
which  rewards  were  paid  in  1886  was  417,596,  and  the  sum  paid 
was  25,360  rs.,  which  is  little  more  than  a  penny  each  in  the  de- 
preciated silver  currency.    These  tewar4s  are  almpst  invariably 
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paid,  or  ought  to  be  paid,  by  the  English  magistrates  themselves, 
after  examining  the  dead  snsikes.  Numerous  attempts  are  made  to 
pass  off  harmless  snakes  as  poisonous  snakes ;  and  a  highly  educated 
native  official  will  rarely  condescend  to  allow  a  dead  snake  to  come 
too  closely  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  poisonous  and  the  non-poisonous  snakes.  If 
the  rewards  were  not  paid  by  an  English  officer,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  would  probably  be  intercepted  by  unscrupulous  native 
subordinates  before  they  reached  the  man  who  killed  the  snake. 

When  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  he, 
as  a  student  of  natural  history,  took  a  special  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  killing  poisonous  snakes.  And  there  came  to  him  one  day 
at  the  India  Office  the  cunning  inventor  of  a  machine  called  an 
asphyziator,  by  which  it  was  easily  demonstrated  that  the  snakes 
could  be  killed  in  large  numbers  in  the  holes  in  which  they  dwell 
in  India.  It  was  not  difficult  to  show  to  his  Grace  that  when  the 
asphyziator  was  applied  to  a  rabbit-hole  the  rabbit  must  either 
bolt  or  be  suffocated.  The  snake  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  a  rabbit.  So  the  duke  ordered  some  twenty  asphyziators, 
and  sent  them  out  to  different  parts  of  India.  It  happened  that 
I  was  employed  near  Calcutta,  and  the  Grovemment  of  Bengal  were 
pleased  to  order  me  to  make  a  trial  of  the  consignment  of  asphyz- 
iators, which  they  regarded  as  so  many  white  elephants.  The 
asphyziators  were  unpacked,  and  the  instructions  which  accom- 
panied them  were  read.  There  was  a  sort  of  fire-boz  in  which  a 
pestilently  smelling  paper  was  to  be  burnt.  There  was  a  wheel 
to  be  turned,  so  as  to  send  the  smoke  from  the  burning  paper 
through  a  funnel  into  a  long  nozzle  which  was  to  be  inserted  into 
the  snake's  hole.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  required  the  services  of 
two  men,  one  to  keep  up  the  fire  and  turn  the  wheel,  and  the 
other  to  direct  and  hold  the  nozzle-pipe.  It  was  also  requisite 
that  a  third  man  should  stand  by  with  a  stick,  to  kill  the  snake 
bolting  from  its  hole.  We  turned  out  with  the  apparatus  properly 
manned,  lighted  the  fire  to  get  up  smoke,  and  applied  the  nozzle 
to  a  hole  in  a  bank  near  the  stable,  which  was  supposed  to  hold  a 
snake.  The  smoke  was  injected,  and  out  there  bolted  a  terrified 
rat.  The  man  with  the  stick  struck  at  the  rat  and  broke  the 
nozzle-pipe.  The  man  at  the  nozzle-pipe  jumped  back  against 
the  man  who  was  turning  the  wheel,  and  in  their  fright  they  both 
tumbled  down.  The  rat  escaped,  but  if  it  had  been  a  snake  in- 
stead of  a  rat  it  is  very  probable  that  one  of  the  three  operators 
might  li^ve  been  bitten.  The  men  lost  confidence  in  the  machine. 
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and  declined  to  work  it.  It  was  taken  indoors,  and  put  into  ajx 
anteroom,  where  the  native  night-watchman  osnally  took  np  his 
quarters.  One  cold  night  the  watchman  closed  the  doors  of  the 
room  and  lit  a  quantity  of  the  medicated  paper  to  warm  himself^ 
In  the  morning  a  well-asphyxiated  watchman  was  found,  but 
luckily  he  was  brought  round  with  deluges  of  cold  water.  This, 
however,  was  the  end  of  the  official  career  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
snake-asphyxiator  in  Bengal. 

Although  most  people  have  a  natural  aversion  to  snakes,  and 
would  on  no  account  touch  them,  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  handle  snakes  {tradare  aerpentes),  and  wiU  pick  up 
a  wild  poisonous  snake  from  the  ground  with  impunity.  Geox^e 
Borrow,  the  author  of  ^  The  Gypsies  in  Spain,'  had  this  faculty ; 
and  I  knew  two  officers,  one  of  whom  was  a  captain  in  a  Scotch 
regiment,  whilst  his  brother  was  the  doctor,  who  said  that  this 
faculty  of  handling  snakes  had  been  bom  in  them.  In  a  work 
published  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Simson,  a  retired  Indian 
civilian,  he  gives  the  following  prescription  for  catching  cobras : 
^  When  you  come  upon  your  cobra,  make  him  rear  up  and  expand 
his  hood.  He  generally  does  this  quickly  enough ;  but  should  he 
delay,  whistle  to  him,  imitating  the  snake-charmers.  He  will 
then  certainly  raise  his  head.  Then  with  a  small  cane  or  stick, 
or  the  ramrod  of  a  gun,  gently  press  his  head  to  the  ground. 
The  snake  will  not  object ;  he  seems  rather  to  like  it.  When 
you  press  his  head  lightly  to  the  ground  with  the  stick  in  your 
left  hand,  you  should  seize  the  snake  firmly  with  your  right,  close 
behind  the  head,  holding  his  neck  rather  tightly ;  then  let  go  the 
stick  and  catch  hold  of  the  tail.  The  snake  is  powerless,  and  you 
can  do  what  you  like  with  it.  You  should  have  an  earthen  pot 
brought  and  let  the  snake  pass  into  it,  as  snakes  will  always  go 
into  any  dark  place.'  On  the  whole  this  prescription  does  not 
seem  inviting.  I  have  never  tried  it,  and  should  hardly  care  to 
see  any  one  try  it. 

Mr.  Simson  says  that  he  had  an  elephant-driver,  or  maJumty 
who  was  a  great  snake-catcher  and  very  reckless.  He  writes  thus : 
*  I  never  saw  him  press  down  the  snake  with  a  rod  such  as  I  have 
described,  but  he  caught  numbers  of  snakes  of  all  sorts,  and  sent 
them  alive  to  his  house.  His  movements  were  so  rapid,  and 
generally  in  jungle  and  with  his  back  to  me,  that  I  never  made  out 
exactly  why  he  did  not  get  bit.  He  used  to  jump  o£F  his  elephant, 
leaving  the  animal  in  my  guidance :  in  a  moment  afterwards  he 
had  the  snake's  neck  in  his  hand.    He  said  that  he  caoght  them 
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by  their  tails,  swung  them  under  his  arm,  and  held  them  there, 
whilst  he  slipped  his  hand  up  to  the  back  of  the  head.  He  then 
^ve  the  snake  some  of  his  clothing  to  amuse  itself  with,  and  on 
which  to  expend  its  venom.  He  then  wrapped  the  reptiles  up  in 
a  loose  cloth  and  took  very  little  trouble  with  them.  I  have  seen 
him  catch  snakes  scores  of  times,  but  I  rather  discouraged  him,  as  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  live  venomous  snakes  at  large,  or 
even  in  earthen  pots  or  boxes.  At  the  same  time  he  received  good 
prices  for  his  snakes.' 

Some  people  who  are  used  to  handle  snakes  seem  to  lose  all 
feeling  of  apprehension  regarding  them.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  whose 
work  styled  *  Thanatophidia '  contains  the  most  perfect  coloured 
plates  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  venomous  snakes,  had  no 
fear  of  them.  But  he  was  very  nearly  bitten  one  day*  He  and  a 
firiend  were  busy  examining  the  peculiar  anatomy  of  a  portion  of  a 
cobra's  tail.  The  cobra  was  in  a  box,  and  a  native  assistant  was 
supposed  to  be  holding  down  the  lid  of  the  box  so  as  to  allow  only 
the  tail  to  protrude.  Somehow  the  native  became  careless,  and 
he  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  lid,  so  that  the  cobra  suddenly  put  out 
its  head  to  see  what  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  was  doing  with  its  tail. 
Luckily  it  was  more  pleased  than  offended  at  the  liberties  which 
were  being  taken  with  its  tail,  but  it  was  unpleasant  for  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  to  iind  his  feice  almost  touching  the  cobra's  mouth.  Dr. 
Bichards  was  another  officer  who  assisted  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  in  his 
experiments  with  snakes.  Dr.  Bichards  came  one  day  to  see  a  lady 
patient  at  my  house.  He  arrived  in  a  palanquin  which  was  put 
down  in  the  portico.  He  went  to  the  lady's  room  and  paid  her  a 
brief  visit ;  and  when  he  came  out  of  the  room  he  went  to  the 
palanquin  and  brought  out  a  large  cobra  which  he  had  brought 
over  to  show  me,  in  order  to  prove  by  experiments  in  my  presence 
that  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  which  a  native  fakeer  declared  to 
be  an  antidote  to  snake-poison,  was  of  no  value.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recapitulate  the  experiments,  but  his  familiarity  with  the 
deadly  snake  was  quita  alarming.  I  could  not  help  wondering 
what  his  lady  patient  would  have  said  if  she  had  known  that  he 
had  brought  a  snake  with  him  to  the  house,  for  she  was  terribly 
nervous  about  snakes. 

The  snake-house  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Begent's 
Park  is  a  most  perfectly  designed  building  for  keeping  the  snakes 
in  health,  and  for  exhibiting  them  to  the  public.  The  late  King 
of  Oude  had  built  a  snakery  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace  at  Garden 
Beach,  near  Calcutta.    It  was  an  oblong  pit  about  thirty  feet  long 
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by  twenty  feet  broad,  the  walls  being  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  so  that  a  snake  could  not  climb  up.    In  the 
centre  of  the  pit  there  was  a  large  block  of  rough  masonry,  per- 
forated so  that  it  was  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sponge.    In  this  honey- 
combed block  the  snakes  dwelt ;  and  when  the  sun  shone  brightly 
they  came  out  to  bask  or  to  feed.     His  Majesty  used  to  have  live 
frogs  put  into  the  pit,  and  amused  himself  by  seeing  the  hungry 
snakes  catch  the  frogs.    When  a  large  snake  catches  a  small  fxog^ 
it  is  all  over  in  an  instant ;  but  if  a  smallish  snake  catches  a  largish  . 
frog,  so  that  he  cannot  swallow  it  at  once,  the  frog's  cries  are 
piteous  to  hear.     Again  and  again  I  have  heard  them  whilst  out 
shooting,  and  have  gone  to  the  bush  or  tuft  of  grass  from  which 
the  piercing  cries  came — sometimes  in  time,  sometimes  too  late  to 
save  poor  froggy,  though  the  snake  generally  got  shot.    As  a  final 
story  let  me  tell  how  a  frog  has  been  seen  to  turn  the  tables  on  the 
snake.  Two  gentlemen  in  Cachar  some  years  ago  saw  a  small  snake 
seize  a  small  frog  and  attempt  to  swallow  it.  But  suddenly  a  large 
frog  jumped  forward,  seized  the  snake's  tail,  and  began  to  swallow  the 
snake.    How  the  affair  might  have  ended  cannot  be  told, because 
my  friends  imprudently  drew  near  to  watch  the  combat,  when  the 
frogs  and  the  snake  took  alarm,and  the  bigfrog  disgorged  the  snake's 
tail,  and  the  snake  released  the  little  frog,  and  they  all  scuttled  off. 
But  the  tale  is  perfectly  true,  and  both  the  gentlemen  who  saw  it 
are  still  alive ;  and  I  only  regret  that  it  was  not  my  good  luck  to 
see  the  affair  with  my  own  eyes. 

C.  T.  Bdckland,  F.Z.S. 
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Unele  Pierce. 

By  Charles  Blatherwick. 
CHAPTER    VII. 

OLD  PAUL  APPEARS. 

CAPTAIN  HARLEIGH  was  right.  Miss  Carrie  did  fight  shy  of 
me.  Regularly  every  day  I  went  to  the  house,  but  never  once 
got  inside  it.  Paul's  wife,  tall,  rigid,  and  taciturn,  blocked  the 
entrance,  shot  out  her  excuse  through  the  half-opened  door,  then 
banged  it  in  my  face. 

I  wrote.  I  reminded  her  of  Bordeaux,  told  her  to  stifle  this  ill 
will  of  hers,  and  let  me  help  them  in  their  present  trouble.  All 
that  mortal  man  could  say  I  said,  but  got  never  so  much  as  a  scrap 
in  reply.  Not  very  encouraging !  but  it  did  (me  thing :  it  gave 
me  a  capital  excuse  for  stopping  at  Broxford,  and  Broxford  was 
one  of  the  sweetest  pastoral  spots  in  the  south  of  England. 

*No  place  like  it,  sir,'  the  old  gentleman  sang  out.  *Be8t 
climate  in  the  world.  Why,  your  uncle's  poor  wife  used  to  swear 
by  it.  So  do  I,  after  Dresden.  I'll  show  you  round,  and  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself.' 

He  was  one  of  those  men  the  grasp  of  whose  honest  hand  puts 
you  right  with  the  world,  knocks  all  nonsense  out  of  your  head, 
and  shows  you  what  good  things  can  be  had  for  the  seeking.  I 
was  at  his  house  every  day  and  all  day.  A  real  English  home, 
cosy,  warm,  and  peaceful.  The  sitting  rooms,  crammed  full  of 
souvenirs  of  his  Eastern  cruises,  all  opened  on  to  the  garden,  and 
the  garden  had  been  made  an  earthly  paradise  by  Lettie.  Un- 
commonly grateful  to  me  was  it  after  my  long  months  of  helter- 
skelter.  No  wonder  I  lingered  there.  I  was  trotted  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  shown  the  peeps  from  the  hills  with  the  blue 
Solent  in  the  distance,  taken  to  Fosbrooke  and  made  a  member 
of  the  tennis  club,  and  altogether  had  a  fine  time  of  it. 

So  the  days  passed.    Passed  ?    They  flew !  and  Carrie  made 
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no  sign.  Every  day,  though,  I  caught  a  little  more  of  the  village 
gossip  about  her  and  her  father.  The  tradesmen  were  crying  out 
for  their  money.  Why  should  they  be  treated  worse  than  their 
Southampton  neighbours  ?  Where  was  that  insurance  money  that 
was  to  come  at  Mrs.  Danning's  death  ?  Miss  Carrie  too !  Who  was 
she  to  give  herself  these  airs  ?  What  did  she  mean  by  shuttings 
herself  up  and  never  having  so  much  as  a  ci\il  word  for  anybody  ? 

All  this  pother  was  a  godsend  to  me.  It  not  only  kept  me  at 
Broxford,  but  it  gave  me  a  subject  on  which  Lettie  and  I  could  be 
confidential.  I  had  come  to  help  the  Dannings,  and  help  them  I 
would  if  I  could,  but  my  real  business  there — ay !  and  the  one 
object  of  my  Itfe  now — was  to  win  her.  She  had  flown  out  of  my 
reach,  though,  and  seemed  so  far  above  me  that  though  we  pro- 
pounded and  planned  dozens  of  schemes  in  behalf  of  these  unfor- 
tunate Dannings,  I  never  could  pluck  up  courage  to  speak  of  what 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind.  True,  we  were  not  strangers ;  but, 
alas !  the  years  that  had  passed  since  we  met  at  Drufflie  had  made  a 
gulf  across  which  the  boy  and  girl  friendship  could  not  be  renewed. 

After  a  few  days,  though,  on  the  strength  of  this  old  friend- 
ship, Lettie  was  allowed  to  ride  with  me.  There  was  no  lack  of 
a  good  nag  either,  for  Mr.  Penney  being  a  well-to-do  horsey  man 
with  a  snug  farm  on  the  hillside  where  he  reared  hunters  and  en- 
joyed an  oif  day  occasionally,  you  could,  as  Uncle  Fierce  said, 
*  take  your  pick  from  his  stables.' 

Many  a  spin  had  we  across  the  hard  sands  at  the  Creek.  From 
there  I  got  my  first  sight  of  Captain  Pierce's  craft,  well  named 
the  FoUy.  A  more  uncomfortable  boat  for  pleasuring  could  not 
have  been  invented.  A  rusty  old  trading  schooner,  nothing 
more.  She  was  being  patched  up,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  old  Paul 
working  away  on  board.  I  did  not  care  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  him  though,  notwithstanding  that  Lettie  told  me  she  had 
won  the  old  curmudgeon's  heart  by  giving  him  flowers  for  his  wind- 
blown garden. 

In  those  happy  summer  days  what  cared  I  for  Miss  Carrie  and 
her  grumpiness  ?  Lettie  though,  I  could  see  plainly  enough,  was 
upset  by  it.  Mill  House  had  been  shut  to  her  ever  since  my  arrival. 
She  had  called,  she  had  written,  and  been  put  off  with  the  ever- 
lasting excuse  of  her  father's  health. 

Carrie  was  seen  by  nobody. 

One  evening,  though,  as  we  rowed  past  her  gard^  we  caught 
sight  of  her  sombre  figure  walking  in  front  of  the  old  wistaria.  I 
never  offered  to  stop,  and  rowed  on  to  the  upper  meadows.  Then 
said  Lettie : 
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^  Somebody  should  really  do  someihiDg  for  her.  No  wonder 
she  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  Crawford  girls  declare  she  is 
going  mad.     Can  nothing  be  done  ? ' 

^  Yes,  we  could  quiet  the  tradesfolk,  but  that  would  offend  her.' 

^  Supposing  it  did.  It  might  save  something  worse.  How  can 
she  be  offended,  though,  when  she  knows  you  came  all  this  way  to 
help  her?' 

^  But  I  did  not  come  altogether  for  that,  Lettie !  Bemember, 
I  missed  you  at  Dresden.' 

*  We  had  started  after  her  and  her  father.' 

*  I  know.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  had  forgotten  Drufflie 
altogether.' 

*  Forgotten  Drufllie !  no,  indeed !  Did  you  hear  that  Carrie 
got  into  trouble  abroad  for  singing  old  Maisie's  song  ? ' 

'I  heard  something  about  it.  I  can  never  forget  Drufflie, 
Lettie !    I  have  the  bunch  of  black  feathers  yet.' 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  the  colour  jumped  to  her  cheek,  at  the  slight 
fervour  that  willy  nilly  would  fit  on  to  my  last  words. 

^  My  &ther  thinks  of  going  again,'  she  said. 

^  I've  half  a  mind  then  to  give  ]Mr.  Fraser  a  hint  and  go  too,' 
said  I. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  won't  have  to  wade  in  the  icy  loch  after 
a  castaway,'  she  said  saucily. 

^  I  should  like  to  have  the  chance.  I  should  like  all  those  days 
to  come  over  again.  Do  you  remember  dividing  that  bunch  of 
feathers,  Lettie  ? ' 

But  the  young  lady  shied  at  this.     It  was  too  point  blank. 

*  The  white  mist  is  rising,'  she  said  evasively.  *  I  think  we  had 
better  turn.' 

I  hated  this  white  mist  that  filled  the  valley  every  evening. 
Often  had  I  watched  it  from  the  hillside,  lying  below  me  on  the 
meadows  like  a  white  pall.  Never  did  I  hate  it  so  much  as  then 
though,  just  at  the  very  time  when  every  fibre  was  burning  with 
love  for  her,  and  when  a  little  dallying  among  the  sedges  would 
have  given  me  a  chance  of  telling  her  so. 

There  it  was,  though.  It  gathered  round  us  while  she  spoke, 
getting  denser  and  denser  as  we  neared  Mill  House  again.  There 
it  had  crept  into  the  old  garden,  making  it  more  uncanny  than 
ever. 

We  were  drifting  slowly  by,  when  suddenly  Carina's  glorious 
voice  broke  on  our  ears.  Lottie's  eyes  met  mine,  and  without  a 
word  I  ran  the  boat  in  behind  the  alders  and  listened. 
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She  was  singing  Kiicken's  wild  lament : 
Tht  harp  now  ia  silent, 
Unstrung  is  the  bow. 

Hie  top  windows  were  open,  and  we  heard  every  Word  and  note 
distinctly.  A  creepy  sort  of  scene  it  was  too,  for  as  the  mist  wound 
quicker  and  quicker  about  the  tall  hollyhocks  and  shrubs  they  took 
on  fantastic  half-human  shapes,  till  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  con- 
jured up  a  ghostly  audience  that  was  being  swayed  and  moved  by 
the  power  of  her  voice. 

Lettie  shuddered  and  drew  her  shawl  closer  about  her  when 
the  song  ceased,  and  we  dropped  down  stream  again.  It  was  as 
still  as  death.  Now  and  then  we  heard  the  splash  of  a  big  trout-, 
but  could  see  nothing.  We  managed  to  shoot  the  bridge  safely 
though,  and  reached  Willow  Bank  without  any  mishap. 

There  we  found  her  father  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
boathouse  in  a  terrible  pucker.  His  blue  glasses  glimmered 
through  the  fog,  there  was  a  foghorn  in  his  hand  and  a  yellow 
bandana  round  his  ears. 

^  Come  along !  Come  along ! '  he  cried.  ^  I've  something  to  tell 
you.  Get  out  of  this  infernal  fog  first,  though.  Worst  enemy  you 
can  have  ashore  or  afloat.  Look  here,  Henry,  matters  have  come 
to  a  crisis  in  Mill  Street.  There's  a  fog  wants  clearing  away  there, 
and  no  mistake !  Penney  has  just  been  up  to  tell  me  that  Chinnery 
has  called  a  meeting  about  your  uncle's  affairs,  and  the  upshot  of  it 
is  that  they  are  going  to  set  Saville  the  Southampton  lawyer  at 
him.  He's  to  be  sold  up !  Think  of  that !  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  ?  He  and  Carrie  to  be  turned  out  of  their  home  and  sent 
on  the  tramp  again.' 

*  We'll  put  a  stop  to  that,'  said  I  decisively. 

*  Of  course !  but  who's  to  blame,  I*d  like  to  know  ?  Who  but 
Carrie  ?     Upon  my  word  it  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil ! ' 

And  hereupon  he  launched  into  such  a  blustering  tirade  against 
my  unfortunate  relatives,  that  no  one  in  this  world  would  have 
thought  he  was  ready  then  and  there  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
for  them. 

*  It  is  best  to  settle  what  is  to  be  done,  and  do  it,'  said  Lettie 
in  a  businesslike  way. 

*  First  and  foremost  to  bring  Mr.  Chinnery  to  book,'  said  L 

*  The  sooner  the  better,'  said  Harleigh.  <  Get  off  to  the  "  Bugle  ** 
at  once.  It's  market  day.  Everybody  will  be  there.  Chinnery 
will  be  showing  off.  He's  the  pest  of  the  place !  A  spouter !  A 
windbag !    Fills  his  little  body  with  big  words  and  gives  everyone 
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the  benefit  of  'em !  Now's  your  time  to  tackle  him.  0£f  you  go ! 
but  remember!  you  have  to  dine  here  to-morrow  to  meet  old 
Joyce.' 

<  Remember,  too,  that  you  must  go  and  see  Carrie  to-mon*ow,' 
Lettie  added. 

^  Supposing  she  won't  see  me  ? ' 

^  She  must !  she  shall !  I'll  write  and  tell  her  you'll  be  there 
at  twelve.' 

I  went  off  to  the  ^  Bugle '  and  found  a  tremendous  row  going  on 
outside.  Old  Paul  of  Bordeaux  memory  was  the  centre  figure. 
Budd  the  butcher  was  his  antagonist.  Mr.  Chinnery,  with  some 
of  the  lesser  village  lights,  made  up  the  crowd,  and  Landlord 
Penney — straw  in  mouth  and  hands  in  pockets — serenely  viewed 
the  altercation  from  his  stone  steps. 

^  Had  to  turn  'em  out,  sir,'  he  said,  as  I  joined  him ;  ^  the  old 
man  got  so  obstreperous  about  this  meeting.  I'm  glad  you're  going 
to  take  the  business  in  hand.' 

^Go  home,  Paul,'  the  butcher  was  saying.  'Go  home,  old 
man !  We  wish  you  no  harm.  The  Captain  may  be  your  master, 
but  that's  no  reason  why  we  should  be  kept  out  of  our  money.  We 
ask  for  fair  play.' 

<  And  our  constitutional  rights,'  put  in  Chinnery. 

*  Bah ! '  cried  old  Paul,  *  why  the  Captain  could  buy  you  all  up, 
peddling  shops  and  all,  and  feel  it  no  more  than  I  should  in  buying 
a  penn'orth  of  baccy.    He  could  put  down  gold  for  your  copper.' 

*  We'd  like  to  see  the  colour  of  it,'  said  Chinnery. 

<  I'd  show  you  a  queer  sort  of  colour  once  I  got  you  aboard  my 
boat.  Master  Chinnery.' 

*Your  boat!  Aha!  you  won't  have  her  much  longer.  It's 
time  she  was  got  out  of  the  way.  Shell  be  realised  with  the  rest 
of  the  estate.' 

*  You're  a  liar,  Chinnery ! '  shouted  the  old  man.  *  She's  mine, 
you  cur  hounds,  paid  for  with  my  own  money !  Estate !  Bah ! 
I  spit  on  you.' 

Now  Mr.  Budd,  in  spite  of  his  calling,  was  a  mild  easy-tempered 
man  when  not  in  his  cups ;  but  this  last  insult  was  too  much  for 
his  British  blood,  warmed  as  it  was  with  Mr.  Penney's  good  ale,  so 
an  unexpected  blow  straight  from  his  brawny  shoulder  sent  old 
Paul  sprawling  on  the  ground.  He  was  up  in  a  jiffey,  whipped 
out  a  formidable-looking  knife,  and  if  his  arms  had  not  been 
promptly  pinioned  and  the  knife  snatched  from  him,  Mr.  Budd 
would  have  been  served  as  he  had  served  many  a  sheep.  I  jumped 
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down  to  prevent  bloodshed ;  but  no  sooner  confronted  the  old  man 
than  he  glared  at  me  likeai¥ild  beast. 

'  Oh  I  it*8  you,  is  it  ? '  he  gasped,  after  a  pause.    '  It's  you  that's 
brought  all  this  about !  It's  you  that's  hounding  on  these  ears.      I 
know  you.   Your  old  Bordeaux  game,  eh !   We've  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it  now !    Let  loose,  Budd.    Let  loose,  man !    I've  done  with  you 
and  the  rest.    You're  a  pack  of  hungry  curs  waiting  for  your  meat. 
That's  all.    But  as  for  this  mister,  this  prying,  sneaking ' 

^  Hold  your  drunken  tongue ! '  said  Budd  with  a  shake. 

<  Let  him  alone,  Budd,  and  give  me  his  knife,'  said  I.  '  I'm  a 
friend  of  Captain  Danning's.  Paul,  you're  drunk.  I'm  ashamed 
of  you.    Go  home  and  get  sober.    Let  him  go.' 

Lucky  I  had  the  knife,  or  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  run 
a  muck  amongst  us.  As  it  was  he  gave  us  a  parting  scowl  and 
slouched  away  into  the  gloom. 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir ! '  said  Ghinnery,  sidling  up  to  me,  brushisg 
his  hat  softly ;  ^  but  we  did  not  know  you  were  a  friend  of  Captain 
Danning's.' 

^  I  am  a  friend  of  Captain  Danning's,'  said  I,  ^  and  what  is  more^ 
I  want  to  hear  all  about  this  business.     Come  inside  and  tell  me.' 

Nothing  loth  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  his  own  big  words,  he 
followed  me  in  at  once.  He  was  a  spare  man  with  a  conical  head 
of  bristles,  which  he  stroked  alternately  with  his  hat  as  he  nar- 
rated his  wrong!). 

*  The  fact  is,  sir,'  said  he,  after  a  few  preliminary  flourishes, 
*  the  Captain  has  had  a  gentleman's  credit,  but  when  he  came  back 
from  abroad,  paid  Southampton,  and  never  gave  a  copper  to  Brox- 
ford,  why,  there  was  a  revulsion.  There  was  a  loss  of  confidence, 
and  loss  of  confidence,  sir,  means  loss  of  credit  and  financial  disaster. 
We  all  respect  the  Captain  as  an  open-hearted  gentleman,  but 
sentiment  is  one  thing  and  duty  is  another.  The  duty  was  the 
reverse  of  agreeable,  but  what  other  course  was  open  to  us  when 
all  our  applications  were  treated  with  contemptuous  silence  ?  Old 
Paul,  too !  Well,  sir,  you  have  had  a  specimen  of  him  this  very 
evening.  That's  the  sample !  Either  raging  in  his  cups  and  in- 
suiting  the  community,  or  daundering  on  like  an  idiot  about  ghosts 
and  creepers.  Mr.  Dent,  sir,  that  man  is  a  Nincubus.  We  might 
have  stood  it  all,  sir,  if  it  wasn't  for  him  and  his  boat.  Flesh  and 
blood  can't  stand  that  piratical  craft  close  at  our  doors  with  old 
Paul  in  command,  though.  So  the  meeting  was  called  and  the 
business  discussed.' 

I  heard  him  to  the  end,  told  him  I  would  speak  to  Captain  Dan- 
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mng  next  day,  and  promised  that  the  bills  should  be  paid  within 
a  week. 

Then  I  had  up  Mr.  Penney.  He  did  not  hold  with  the  Chinnery 
proceedings  at  all,  and  had  no  love  for  Mr.  Chinnery  himself.  He 
was  a  bad  bred  one,  always  shoving  himself  forward  and  bellowing. 
At  the  same  time  if  Miss  Oarrie  had  gone  about  as  usual,  chucking 
a  kind  word  or  two  here  and  there,  instead  of  making  muddle  and 
mystery  at  Mill  House,  nothing  of  this  sort  would  have  happened. 
He  was  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  it.    Not  he ! 

*I  suppose  if  the  rest  are  paid  it  will  be  all  right,  Penney? ' 
*  Well,  Mr.  Dent,  Captain  Harleigh  told  me  I  might  speak  out 
to  you,  and  speak  out  I  will.  I  don't  like  that  boat,  and  I  don't 
like  old  Paul.  I  never  was  partial  to  boats  and  never  shall  be. 
With  a  horse  ever  so  cranky  you  know  where  you  are,  but  where 
are  you  with  a  boat  ?  What  is  that  Folly  being  rigged  out  for, 
except  for  smuggling  or  something  worse  ?  The  old  man  bought 
her  at  Southampton.  Bought  her  from  Blackett.  Now  I  know 
Blackett,  and  he  told  me  that  Paul  said  she  was  for  the  Captain* a, 
amusemeTU.  Pack  o'  nonsense !  she's  for  something  besides  that, 
take  my  word  for  it.  I'll  tell  you  a  queer  thing  though,  Mr.  Dent. 
Old  Paul  actually  went  to  the  bank  and  drew  out  his  own  earnings 
to  pay  part  down  for  her.  Blackett  thinks  there's  something  up, 
and  if  the  bill  for  the  new  stuff  isn't  paid  soon  he'll  put  a  man 
aboard.  The  preventive  people  have  their  eye  on  her.  Another 
queer  thing,  too.  There's  the  Captain,  ill  as  he  is,  often  aboard 
before  breakfast.  There's  no  mistake  about  it.  There  he  is,  for 
my  boys  have  seen  him  when  they've  been  giving  the  horses  a 
stretch  on  the  sands.  I  should  uncommonly  like  to  know  the 
rights  of  that  boat,  and  look  here,  Mr.  Dent,  if  you  really  want  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  and  muddle,  youll  have  to  go 
down  to  the  creek  and  have  it  out  with  old  Paul.' 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

MYSTERY    AND    MUDDLE. 


Next  morning  I  rode  down  to  the  creek.  The  wicked-looking 
old  schooner  that  was  disturbing  the  village  mind  so  much  was 
still  at  her  moorings.  She  had  fresh  paint  on  her,  some  new 
spars  had  been  rigged  up,  and  as  I  crossed  the  last  ridge  of  sand 
I  could  distinctly  see  two  men  hammeriDg  and  tinkering  at  her. 
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One  was  unmistakably  old  Paul,  and  io  my  astonishment,  in 
the  slim  figure,  short  cape,  and  broad-brimmed  sombrero. of  the 
other  I  recognised  Uncle  Pierce. 

To  make  sure  I  rode  on  quickly,  but  by  the  time  I  had  reached 
the  cottage  and  hitched  the  nag  on  to  the  wicket,  this  second 
figure  had  disappeared,  and  old  Paul  himself  was  already  pntting 
off  from  the  schooner  in  the  punt  to  meet  me. 

I  had  time  to  look  about  me  before  he  landed.  The  place  was 
cut  out  for  a  smuggler ;  one  window  commanded  the  creek  and 
the  sea  beyond,  but  the  rest  of  the  cottage  was  effectually  screened 
from  prying  eyes  by  a  high  sandbank  on  one  side  and  a  disused 
martello  tower  on  the  other.  So  Mr.  Paul  could  keep  his  eye 
seaward,  and  when  his  kegs  were  landed,  store  them  conveni- 
ently away  in  the  old  tower,  the  only  entrance  to  which  was 
by  some  rickety  steps  to  a  door  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground. 

There  was  a  quaint  little  triangular  bit  of  garden  ground,  the 
narrow  paths  marked  off  with  round  white  stones  firom  the  beach, 
and,  wonderful  to  behold,  on  either  side  little  clumps  of  hazdy 
flowers — marigolds,  columbines,  larkspurs,  and  even  a  scarlet 
geranium  or  two— had  been  sufficiently  cared  for  to  top  out  a 
blossom  here  and  there,  at  the  risk  of  being  battered  to  death  by 
the  wind. 

I  was  looking  and  wondering  at  this  unexpected  revelation  of 
a  tender  trait  in  old  Koughhead's  heart  when  I  heard  his  step 
behind  me. 

<  Taking  a  look  round  ? '  he  asked.  He  spoke  civilly,  but  the 
grin  that  did  duty  for  a  smile  did  not  make  his  face  one  bit  more 
prepossessing. 

*  Yes,  Paul,'  said  I,  *  and  admiring  your  garden ;  I  can't  think 
how  you  get  flowers  to  bloom  here  at  all.' 

*  For  the  matter  of  that,'  he  replied,  pulling  out  his  short  black 
pipe  and  filling  it  slowly,  <  flowers  are  like  human  beings :  give 
them  a  fair  chance,  plenty  of  drink,  don't  let  'em  be  bothered 
with  weeds,  and  theyll  do  their  business  straight  and  proper.' 

*  Why  don't  you  keep  Mill  House  garden  like  this  ? ' 

*  Bah !    WTiat  can  you  do  in  that  stew-pot  of  a  place  ? ' 

*  What  d'ye  mean,  Paul  ? ' 

*  You  would  not  call  me  a  nervous  man,  would  ye  ? ' 
«No,  not  exactly.' 

*  Nor  a  man  given  to  jumps,  jerks,  and  diversities  ? ' 
*No.' 
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'Bight  you  are!  Bat  there  is  something  about  that  place 
that  goes  against  me.  I'm  glad  when  I'm  out  of  it,  and  that's  the 
honest  truth.  It  agrees  with  the  missus  because  she  ain't  a 
creepy  one.  Nothing  puts  her  about.  She'd  sit  down  quite 
pleasant  with  Cholera  Morbus,  Esquire.' 

^  It  is  your  wife  then  that  opens  the  door  ?  ' 

*The  same — Beccy's  a  wise  woman.  We  call  her  Beccy — 
short  for  Bebecca.  Sometimes  Baccy — ^both  is  comforting.  She's 
wise,  Master  Dent,  because  she  can  hold  her  tongue,  and  the  fewer 
words  you  say  to  the  Brozford  folk  the  better.  She's  not  a  tale- 
bearer.   No ;  nor  one  requiring  the  rod  or  the  necklace.' 

'The  necklace?' 

'  An  old-£Ekshioned  instrument  for  female  gossips,  Master  Dent. 
You  might  see  it  kept  as  a  curiosity  in  Broxford  vestry.  Just  an 
iron  collar  with  a  bolt  that  shoots  neatly  out  into  the  mouth,  and 
there  it  is  fixed  and  padlocked  as  a  punishment  for  having  gabbed 
too  much.  There's  plenty  requiring  it  now.  I  never  saw  such  a 
breed !  Pisonous  weeds,  that  gim,  gaggle,  and  choke  a  man  off 
his  work.' 

'I  want  to  have  a  word  or  two. with  you  about  them,  Paul. 
First  of  all  here's  your  knife — put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  don't  be 
quite  so  handy  with  it ;  and  as  for  gabbing,  don't  gab  quite  so 
much  about  Captain  Pierce  in  the  village.  It  does  a  deal  of 
harm.' 

'  All  right,  sir,  but  those  curs  drive  me  silly  mad.  Chinnery ! 
fe'd  be  none  the  worse  for  a  dose  of  iron.  It  would  stop  his 
tongue  and  improve  his  poor  blood.' 

'  He's  the  sort  of  man  that  can  be  dangerous  just  now.' 

'Dangerous!  Pah!  He's  not  a  man  at  all.  He's  a  quill 
stump  as  splutters.  He  should  be  stuffed  and  put  into  a  museum 
with  a  ticket  on  him.  The  like  of  him,  too,  to  call  meetings  about 
the  master's  affairs ! ' 

'  You've  got  Captain  Pierce  on  board  with  you  this  morning  ? ' 

*  The  master  aboard  ?  Lor'  bless  you,  no  I  What  put  that 
in  your  head  ?  That  was  my  mate.  Master's  ill  abed.  Hipped 
and  stagnant  like.  He's  got  a  sort  o'  mildew  on  his  nerves.  A 
cruise  or  two  in  the  FoUy  will  set  him  up.' 

'  She  is  a  queer  craft  for  pleasure  sailing,  Paul ;  I'd  like  to  see 
her.' 

*  Just  so ! '  he  rejoined  complacently ;  *  young  blood  turns 
natural  like  to  the  briny  and  a  free  life.  You  must  come  aboard 
when  she  is  fit.' 
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*  Why  not  now?' 

^  Why  not  ?  because  she  is  all  of  a  muck,  and  that  would  Bet 
you  against  her.  That  would  be  a  pity  too,  for  the  captain  he 
fancies  her,  and  what's  more — \^fwncies  you.    So  do  L* 

^  Upon  my  word,  Paul,'  I  laughed,  ^  you  have  altered  your  tone 
pretty  considerably  since  last  night.' 

^  Ah,  last  night  I  was  took  aback  and  confounder'd.  ActtlaUjr 
clean  forgot  you  was  a  family  Mend.  Old  Penney's  beer  swishes 
the  wits  out  of  ye.  I  remember  now.  You're  hankering — small 
blame  to  you.  Look  here,  stick  you  by  Miss  Carrie  I  Shell 
stick  by  the  master,  and  there  we  are  straight.  Nothing  ean 
move  us.     Mind  ye,  I  was  with  the  captain  afore  she  was  bom.' 

*  I'm  sorry  he  is  in  trouble  now,  Paul ;  I'd  like  to  help  him  out 
of  it  if  I  could.' 

He  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  then  relit  his  pipe,  and,  after  a 
few  puffs,  said — 

*  You've  heard  summat  in  the  village.  ThoU'a  tempory. 
Likewise  a  gnat's  bite  is  a  tempory  trouble ;  about  the  same,  I 
take  it.  As  to  the  money,  this  is  how  it  stands,  and  you  are 
talking  to  one  who  can  tell  you.  The  captain's  tin  is  invested — 
well — with  a  thousand  or  two  here  and  a  thousand  or  two  there  5 
is  it  likely  he  is  going  to  frittle  his  inside  about  Budd's  twopenny 
bill  for  suet  ?  No,  'taint  natural.  Now,  Master  Dent,  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  can  do.  You  can  settle  with  the  Chinnery  gang,  if 
it  gives  you  any  pleasure.  The  captain  would  not  mind  as  it's 
tempory.' 

*  Anything  else,  Paul  ? '  . 

*  Well,  while  you're  about  it — ^knocking  about  Southampton, 
you  could  pay  Blackett  the  balance  for  the  boat :  you'll  find  his 
place  on  the  Quay.  Therell  be  something  for  the  new  spars  and 
the  rope  too ;  it's  all  tempory.' 

*  Why,  you  said  last  night  the  boat  was  your  own.' 

*  Mum's  the  word,  Master  Dent.  There's  some  things  the 
captain's  touchy  on,  and  this  is  one.  A  ship,  you  see,  is  unlike  a 
church.  It's  awful  onlucky  to  use  her  as  long  as  there's  a  debt  on 
her.' 

*  I'll  do  what  I  can,  Paul ;  but  keep  you  clear  of  the  village.' 
He  gave  me  a  parting  wink,  and  I  rode  off. 

I  had  no  doubt  now  that  Uncle  Pierce  was  on  board.  He  had 
heard  Paul's  account  of  the  row  at  the  <  Bugle,'  and  had  had  just 
enough  time  to  drill  him  into  this  suspicious  change  of  fix>fit. 
How  it  was  that  the  man  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody,  and  yet  able 
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to  take  a  three-mile  walk  before  breakfast,  was  a  puzzle ;  a  bit  of 
the  mystery  and  muddle  which  I  intended  to  know  a  little  more 
of  before  the  day  was  over,  and  with  this  view  I  went  straight  on 
to  Mill  House. 

PauPs  wife  opened  the  door,  and,  with  the  single  word  <  garden,' 
stood  pointing  like  a  grim  signpost  till  I  was  clear  out  of  the 
house  on  to  the  lawn.  There  was  Carrie  underneath  the  yews, 
looking  just  about  as  sombre  as  they.  She  was  by  way  of  being 
civil  though. 

'Lettie  has  written  and  told  me  I  ought  to  see  you,'  she 
began. 

^  Well,  seeing  that  I  have  been  here  more  than  a  fortnight, 
Carrie,  I  think  it  high  time  you  did  see  me.' 

*  I  explained  to  you  about  my  fether.  He  is  really  too  ill  for 
us  to  oflFer  you  any  civility.' 

^  Not  too  ill  to  walk  down  to  the  creek,  though.  I  saw  him 
there  this  morning  on  board  the  FoUy.^ 

*  What  took  you  to  the  creek  ? '  she  asked  sharply. 

<  I  went  to  see  old  Paul ;  he  was  gabbling  about  your  afiairs 
all  over  the  village  last  night.  Something  must  be  done  about 
this,  Carrie.' 

*  Nobody  pays  any  heed  to  Paul.  He  is  not  responsible  at 
times.  He  has  been  so  long  with  us  that  he  thinks  he  is  privi- 
leged to  say  anything.  But  I  should  like  to  be  plain  with  you, 
Henry,  at  once.     The  less  you  have  to  do  wUh  us  the  better  J 

*  I'll  be  plain  with  you  too,  Carrie.  I  intend  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  you,  though  you  are  a  triHe  ungracious.  Listen 
now.  The  tradespeople  are  up  in  arms  about  their  bills  not  being 
paid.  They  had  a  meeting  about  it  yesterday.  The  money 
must  be  paid  within  a  week.' 

^  It  seems  that  Paul  is  not  the  only  one  who  gabbles  about  our 
affairs,'  she  said  scornfully. 

*  I  couldn't  help  myself.  This  man  Chinnery  spoke  to  me 
after  the  row.  I  told  him  I  was  a  friend  of  your  father's,  and  it 
ended  by  my  promising  to  see  you  and  arranging  about  the  pay- 
ment.' 

*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself;  they  will  be  paid.  I  am  ex- 
pecting a  remittance  from  abroad.' 

*  But  it  must  be  paid  within  a  week,  or  you'll  have  Saville,  the 
Southampton  lawyer,  down  on  you,  and  an  execution  in  the  house. 
Think  how  that  will  upset  your  father.     Let  me  pay  these  people.' 

*  No,  no.' 
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<  Why  not?  I  need  not  be  seen  in  it  at  all.  I  can  get  the 
money  from  the  Southampton  bank  and  you  can  pay  it  yourself.' 

^  The  bank  again  I '  she  cried,  jumping  np ;  ^  then  Mrs.  Dent 
Fraser  knows  you  are  here,' 

^  She  does,  and  what's  more  she  wants  this  nonsense  put  an 
end  to.  Upon  my  word,  Carrie,  you'll  have  a  deal  to  answer  for 
if  you  refuse  our  friendship.' 

*  My  fEkther !    I  must  think  of  him.' 
^  I  want  you  to  think  about  him.' 

She  stared  at  me  hard  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  turned  rig^ht 
about  and  strode  off  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  After  one  or 
two  turns  she  said  abruptly — 

*  Those  men  must  on  no  account  come  here.  Yes,  you  must 
pay  them  and  I'll  repay  you.  They  must  not  come  here.  No  one 
must  come  here  to  upset  him.  My  remittance  is  sure  to  come 
to-morrow,  or  next  day  at  the  furthest.' 

*  All  right.' 

^  The  sooner  the  better,'  she  added  eagerly. 

*  I'll  go  to  Southampton  to-morrow.' 

*  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser  must  not  know.' 

*  Very  well,  but  I  give  you  my  word  you  may  trust  her/ 

<  Trust  her  I  Trust  one  who  has  persecuted  us  unceasingly. 
You  have  forced  me  to  trust  you,  and  I  am  going  to  put  your 
friendship  to  the  test.    You  must  promise  me  something.' 

'  Promised  before  asked.' 

*  I  want  you  to  leave  Broxford  directly  this  is  settled.' 

*  Come,  come !  Carrie — ^this  is  really ' 

^  Don't  shirk  this  like  you  did  at  Bordeaux.  I  am  asking  it 
for  my  father's  sake.  You  don't  know  him.  You  don't  know 
and  can  scarcely  believe  how  far  he  is  above  other  men.  See, 
too,  how  stricken  he  is  now.  Surely  this  must  move  you  ?  I 
told  you  about  the  money  at  Bordeaux.  He  has  again  been 
unfortunate,  and  he  has  flown  to  opium.  He  takes  too  much ; 
you  can  see  that.  You  can  see  he  is  either  excited  or 
morbidly  depressed.  You  are  a  doctor,  too,  and  must  know  that 
excitement  hurts  him.  Your  presence  here  excites  him.  So  you 
see  it  is  for  his  sake  I  ask  this  slight  favour  of  you.' 

She  jerked  out  her  words  and  clutched  my  arm  passionately 
as  she  walked  me  back  to  the  house.  On  the  green  she  stopped, 
and  looked  at  me  so  pleadingly  and  searchingly  with  those  big 
black  eyes,  as  she  said,  <  I  ask  this  slight  favour  of  you^'  that  like 
a  fool  I  promised. 
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Of  course  I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  believe  the  place  had  some* 
thing  to  do  with  it.  In  that  stuffy  garden  where  the  flowers 
drooped,  choked  in  their  own  scent,  and  where  the  birds  hopped 
unnaturally  tame  about  you,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  this  sombre, 
unattractive  girl  had  some  occult  influence  over  me. 

The  moment  I  got  into  the  street  I  knew  what  an  idiot  I  had 
made  of  myself.  In  fact  I  had  stopped,  with  half  a  mind  to  go  back 
and  tell  her  that  on  no  account  would  I  think  of  leaving  Brozford, 
when  a  cautious  ^  Hsh  !'  caught  my  ear. 

I  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street.  Not  a  soul  was 
about,  and  it  was  only  when  the  word  was  repeated  that  I  traced 
it  to  my  erratic  uncle,  whose  haggard  &ce  was  thrust  out  of  one 
of  the  small  side  windows  close  to  me. 

<Hsh!'  he  whispered  again.  ^AU  right!  I  watched  you 
both  in  the  garden.  Women  are  queer.  Faddy  I  Want  coaxing 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You'll  manage  it  though — no  fear ! 
You've  got  dash,  my  boy ;  and  dash  is  what  I  like  in  a  young 
fellow  I' 

I  was  in  the  wrong  sort  of  humour  for  a  teU'Ort&e  with  him 
or  anybody  else  just  then.  I  wanted  to  clear  myself  with  Carrie 
— as  soon  as  possible  too — so  with  a  light  word  I  moved  on. 

<  Hi  r  he  called  after  me.  ^  Something  particular  to  say  to 
you.  She  doesn't  know  I'm  back.  Saw  you  at  the  creek  this 
morning— couldn't  get  off.  Old  Paul  told  me  all  about  you, 
though.  You'll  do,  Henry — you'll  do  I  I  took  a  &ncy  to  you  at 
Bordeaux.' 

*  Another  day,'  said  I. 

*  We  shan't  get  another  chance  in  a  hurry,  my  boy.  Look 
here — what  about  that  Early  English  ?  You  must  go  in  for  that. 
There's  a  fortune  in  it.  I'll  put  you  up  to  it.  All  along  the  sea 
coast  is  your  track.  All  that's  wanted  is  a  little  capital,  and  I 
will ' 

*  Well  talk  about  it  some  other  time,'  I  put  in ;  *  some  other 
time  when  you  are  not  looking  so  fagged.  You  are  not  looking 
weU.' 

*  I'm  hipped — out  of  sorts — nervous  as  a  cat.  You're  a  doctor 
now.  You  ought  to  set  me  up.  Old  Joyce  is  no  use.  Just  an 
old  woman.' 

*  We'll  talk  it  all  over.  Uncle  Pierce.  To-morrow  perhaps.  I 
can't  stop  now.    You  should  get  away  for  a  change.' 

*  Ah,  there  you've  hit  it,  my  boy  1  It's  a  change  I  want.  I 
tell  you  what  it  is;  we'll  go  away  together.    Look  here — ^the 
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Folly  can  go  anywhere  !  Anywhere !  Ah  I  I  can  show  you  some 
things  in  Spain  that  will  open  your  eyes  and  set  your  blood 
moving  I  There's  life  wortli  living  there.  Freedom  I  Freedom  ! 
Look  here,  Henry.  For  OodPs  sake  get  me  out  of  this  hole;  it  is 
strangling  meT 

In  his  excitement  he  had  wriggled  his  lean  body  half  out  of 
the  window,  and  grasped  the  railing  with  both  hands  as  he  shottted 
the  last  words  in  my  ear. 

I  pushed  him  gently  back — ^promised  again  to  see  him  soon, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  *  Bugle '  to  write  my  letter  to  Carrie.  I  told 
her  plumply  I  wouldn't  leave  Broxford,  and  that  I  had  been  a  fool 
in  promising.  I  told  her  too  that  her  father  was  worse  than  she 
thought,  and  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  We  could  talk 
about  him  when  I  brought  her  the  money. 

Written  it  was  and  sent  off  forthwith,  but  for  all  that  I  was 
half  ashamed  to  meet  Lettie  in  the  evening.  I  believe  if  I  bad 
not  promised  to  meet  the  old  doctor  I  should  have  stopped  away 
until  this  Danning  muddle  was  off  my  mind. 

I  went,  but  somehow  the  evening  was  out  of  tune.  Old  Joyce 
was  a  wet  blanket.  We  couldn't  speak  out,  and  Lettie  mistoc^ 
my  silence. 

^  I  need  not  take  Carrie's  churlishness  to  heart,'  said  she ;  *  she 
would  come  round  when  the  money  matters  were  settled.  Her 
father's  troubles  had  turned  her  head,  but  she  would  be  cordial 
enough  by-and-by.' 

Aggravating,  this !  Miss  Lettie  too  was  not  herself.  Her 
father  was  sleepy,  and  Mrs.  Maxton  instead  of  stitching  fondled 
Bizzy  and  listened  complacently  to  old  Joyce.  He  had  all  the 
talking  to  himself,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  the  everlasting 
Dannings.     I  was  sick  and  tired  of  them. 

He,  too,  had  a  grievance.  Carrie  had  never  been  near  him 
since  she  came  back — never  so  much  as  said  *  thank  you '  for  his 
attention  to  her  poor  mother. 

Shabbily  though  as  Captain  Pierce  had  behaved,  he  did  not 
like  to  see  his  old  friend  going  downhill  so  fast.  That  laudanum 
ought  to  be  stopped.  Perhaps  I  would  lunch  with  him  to-morrow 
and  have  a  chat  about  the  whole  case. 

The  evening  was  a  dead  failure.  I  left  early,  lit  my  pipe,  and 
went  for  a  stroll  down  the  meadows.  Neither  pipe  nor  stroll, 
though,  got  rid  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there  was  a 
rough  time  in  store  for  me.  What  was  the  meaning  of  Carrie's 
extraordinary  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  me  ?    I  had  spoken  honestly 
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about  her  and  her  father,  yet  here  she  was  clatching  and  beseech- 
ing me  with  morbid  eagerness  to  get  out  of  the  village*  If  her 
father  wanted  to  go  away,  why  on  earth  didn't  he  go  ? 

A  heavily  laden  punt  passed  me  on  my  way  back  to  the  village, 
and  it  was  not  bo  dark  but  that  I  recognised  Paul's  square 
shoulders  at  the  oars.  What  was  he  doing  there  at  that  time  of 
night? 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

DIGIIALIS. 


Befobe  I  started  for  Southampton  the  post  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Dent  Fraser.  Why  hadn't  I  written  oftener  and  fuller 
about  the  Dannings  ?  Surely  I  could  find  ten  minutes  to  give 
her  a  gossiping  letter  about  them,  and  about  Carina  in  particular  ? 
She  had  an  old  woman's  &ncy  to  know  exactly  what  she  was  like. 
Was  she  handsome  as  well  as  clever  ?  I  was  to  write  fully,  and 
whatever  I  wrote  would  be  held  sacred.  Somehow  or  other  the 
quarrel  must  be  ended;  the  sooner  the  better,  and  9he  would 
like  to  see  the  new  friendskvp  cemented  ae  strongly  as  possible. 

Harriett  had  heard  about  me  and  wanted  to  come  to  Broxford> 
BO  a  letter  from  me  would  keep  her  quiet.  If  I  wrote  two^  she 
could  show  her  one. 

Now,  it  would  never  do  to  have  the  lively  Harriett  at  Broxford, 
picking  up  every  bit  of  ugly  gossip  she  could  about  poor  Carrie 
and  her  father,  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  answers  before  start- 
ing.   Lucky  I  did !    I  should  not  have  found  it  so  easy  later  on. 

I  rode  over  to  the  bank,  drew  out  the  money,  paid  Blackett, 
and  heard  a  little  more  from  him  about  the  FoUy  transaction. 
Yes,  old  Paul  had  drawn  his  earnings  out  of  the  bank  and  paid  the 
first  deposit  for  her.  What  she  was  wanted  for,  though,  no  one 
could  tell.  Hardly  for  smuggling,  just  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Preventive  station.  She  was  a  strong-built  boat,  fit  to  go  anywhere 
if  you  weren't  in  a  hurry. 

*  The  old  chap  is  fitting  her  out  so  quickly,  sir,'  he  said,  as  I 
took  my  leave,  ^  that  if  you  hadn  t  paid  me  I  should  have  sent  a 
man  across  to-morrow.' 

And  with  this  scanty  information  I  rode  back  to  Broxford  in 
time  for  Dr.  Joyce's  lunch. 

He  was  one  of  the  old  school.    Dispensed  his  own  medicine, 
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and  spoke  with  scornful  pity  about  the  new-&ngled  folly  of  trust- 
ing such,  an  important  branch  of  therapeutics  to  a  mere  drug]gi8t. 
Such  faith  did  he  put  in  his  own  physic,  too,  that  Harleigh  declared 
he  had  enough  uncorked  draughts  and  mixtures  in  Willow  Bank  to 
stock  a  shop. 

He  was  a  handsome  man.  Perhaps  his  capacious  forehead  did 
not  cover  much  wisdom,  but  an  impressive  manner  and  a  ready 
sympathy  with  his  patients  had  won  him  a  large  practice.  We 
talked  hospital  talk  during  lunch,  and  after  that  discussed  the 
Dannings  in  the  consulting  room  over  some  coffee. 

*  A  bad  business  this  of  your  uncle's,'  he  began.     *  Very  bad  ! 
The  opium  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  him,  as  it  always  does.' 

^  How  long  has  it  been  going  on  ? ' 

Ever  since  his  wife's  death.    In  fistct  I  may  say  the  craze  came 
on,  as  &r  as  I  could  see,  the  very  day  of  her  death.    He  was  queer 
that  very  evening.    I  cautioned  him  about  it  when  I  called  to  see 
how  he  was  keeping  up,  and  got  a  slap  in  the  face  for  my  pains ! 
I  was  told,  sir,  that  he  knew  as  much  about  it  as  I  did,  and  I  might 
keep  my  advice  till  it  was  sought.    In  fact,  the  man  was  abomi- 
nably rude,  and  I  have  not  been  inside  Mill  House  since.    How 
could  I  go  after  that  snub  ?    But  this  need  not  have  kept  Miss 
Carrie  away.    I  told  you  yesterday  that  she  has  never  even  crossed 
my  door  to  shake  hands  with  her  old  friend.' 

<  All  her  father,'  said  I ;  ^  he  is  dragging  her  down.    I  want  to 
get  him  away  and  make  him  give  up  the  laudanum  drop  by  drop.' 

<  Quite  right  I  and  don't  forget  the  bromide.  Make  Carrie  a 
little  more  sociable  too,  Mr.  Dent,  while  you  are  about  it.' 

*  A  tough  job  that,  Dr.  Joyce.' 

*  I  dare  say,  but  I  wonder  the  girl  has  never  popped  in  just  to 
ask  about  her  mother's  last  days.    It  was  an  interesting  case.' 

*  Heart  disease  ? ' 

*  No.  No  disease.  Blundell  of  Southampton,  referee  to  the 
Prudential,  said  there  was,  but  I  say  no.  The  two  sounds  were 
quite  distinct,  there  was  a  slight  anaemic  bruit,  and  that's  all.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  there  was ;  there  was  occasional  tumultuous  action 
with  consequent  congestion  of  the  other  organs.  That  is  what 
there  was,  and  digitalis  acted  like  a  charm.  That  is  a  drug  I 
handle  freely,  Mr.  Dent.  I've  given  as  much  as  half-ounce  doses 
of  the  tincture  to  Budd  in  his  attacks  of  D.  T.    Stiffish  dose,  eh  ? 

'  What  did  she  die  of,  then  ? '  I  asked. 

<  Syncope.  She  was  subject  to  prolonged  fainting  fits,  and  to 
my  surprise  went  off  in  one  of  them.    I  must  give  your  poor  uncle 
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his  due,  though.    He  was  a  capital  nurse.    Never  left  her  side. 
Measured  out  her  medicine  and  was  a  real  help  to  me.' 

^  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  trusted  him  to  measure  out 
digitalis  ? '  I  asked,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  uneasiness. 

*  Why  not  ?  He  knows  a  deal  about  medicines,  I  can  tell  you* 
Studied  somewhere,  I  believe.  At  all  events  he  knew  all  about 
the  new  preparation  Digitaline,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  acted  like 
a  charm.' 

^  But  surely  you  did  not  let  him  have  the  bottle  in  his  own 
keeping  ? ' 

'The  bottle  was  his  own.    He  knows  as  much  as  you  or  I.' 
'  But  a  man  who  drinks ! ' 

*  Oh,  all  that  came  on  after.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  tremendously 
cut  up  at  her  death.  It  is  extraordinary  how  some  people  jump 
to  conclusions  about  these  heart  cases !  You  cannot  be  too  care- 
fiil  in  your  dif^osis.  There  was  Blundell,  only  saw  the  case  once, 
and  swore  it  was  valvular.  You're  a  young  man,  Mr.  Dent^  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  run  over  the  i>oints  that  have  invariably 
guided  me.'  And  with  this  he  settled  himself  in  the  depths  of 
his  consulting  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and  forthwith  launched  into 
a  cut-and-dried  lecture  on  heart  disease. 

Not  a  single  word  did  I  hear.  Horrible  misgivings  and  sus- 
picions took  sudden  hold  of  me.  He  sat  there  complacently  tapping 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  while  he  drawled  out  something  that  sounded 
like  a  page  from  Dr.  Watson's  '  Practice  of  Medicine,'  but  I  heard 
nothing.  The  case  grew  blacker  and  blacker  as  he  talked.  The 
very  gallipots  and  bottles  that  shone  through  the  open  surgery 
door  behind  his  nodding  head  seemed  to  be  singing  out '  Poison ! 
Poison !  '  and  at  last,  so  horribly  overpowering  was  my  conviction 
of  foul  play,  that  to  the  old  gentleman's  consternation  I  jumped  up 
in  the  middle  of  his  peroration,  barely  said  good-bye,  and  fiedrly 
bolted  out  of  the  house  for  fear  of  giving  him  an  inkling  of  my 
suspicions. 

Straightway  into  the  open  country  I  walked,  anjrwhere  to  get 
quit  of  the  new  horror.  It  stuck  to  me  like  grim  death,  though, 
every  step  I  took  seeming  to  build  a  clearer  and  more  substantial 
case  against  Uncle  Pierce !  It  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaflf  I  Carrie 
was  away,  he  was  in  great  straits  about  money — ^his  wife's  life  was 
insured,  the  '  elegant  preparation '  was  at  his  hand,  and  in  an  evil 
moment  he  had  yielded  to  temptation.  No  wonder  he  had  flown 
to  the  laudanum  and  sent  for  Carrie !  No  wonder  she  was  at  her 
wit's  end  how  to  protect  him,  and  had  shut  up  Mill  House  from 
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the  prying  world.  No  wonder  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me,  and 
that  the  miserable  man  should  cry  out,  *  For  Oo^a  wke  get  me 
<mt  of  this  hole.    It  is  Btranglmg  me  I ' 

I  hated  myself  for  summing  up  the  case  against  him«  It  %ms 
disloyal,  unworthy,  what  you  like,  but  for  the  life  pf  me  I  eould 
not  help  it.  It  blurred  everything.  It  put  a  cloud  between  me 
and  Lettie,  and  dulled  even  the  broad  sunshine  that  sat  on  the 
hills  across  the  valley. 

Without  a  thought  of  where  I  was  going  I  had  onwittiiig-ly 
taken  the  upper  road  to  the  shore.  In  &ct  I  had  reached  the 
very  end  of  the  lane  overlooking  the  creek  before  I  thought  about 
where  I  was. 

There  I  was,  though,  and  there  rqde  the  FMy  at  her  moorings 
with  a  patch  or  two  more  paint  on  her.  She  was  almost  readj  for 
sea.  Ah!  one  could  understand  her  presence  there  now  well 
enough,  and  old  Paul's  anxiety  to  get  the  debt  cleared  off. 

The  smoke  from  his  chimney  curled  lazily  up  from  behind  the 
martello  tower,  and  lost  itself  against  the  blue  waters  of  the  Solent. 
It  looked  inviting,  but  as  I  did  not  want  to  have  loiything  to  say 
to  Mr.  Paul  just  then  I  turned  back  by  a  less  frequented  lane* 

As  fate  would  have  it,  this  brought  me  fsuse  to  face  with  him. 
He  was  digging  and  grubbing  among  the  wild  flowers  on  the  bank, 
mumbled  out  something  about  rabbits,  and  chucked  the  roots  over 
the  hedge  with  an  oath  directly  I  appeared.  He  was  by  way  of 
being  cordial,  though,  notwithstanding  the  angry  flush  at  being 
caught  in  his  pet  weakness. 

He  had  just  come  from  Mill  House  and  had  had  a  chat  with 
the  master  about  me.  I  was  all  right.  I  was  managing  things 
tip-top,  but  he  hoped  I  hadn't  forgotten  the  boat.  The  Captain 
was  looking  forward  to  his  cruise,  but  he  was  high — very  high  to- 
day. *  You've  set  him  on  his  perch  and  no  mistake.  Wky  he's 
chirruping.  Lortells,  Master  Dent!  how  I  was  mistook  in  you! 
Why,  your  coming  here  has  been  a  godsend ! ' 

A  godsend !  But  for  Lettie,  I  heartily  wished  I  had  never  set 
foot  in  the  place. 

<  The  master  is  a  bit  of  a  doctor,'  he  went  on, '  but  no  doctor 
can  cure  hisself,  because  he  can't  see  inside  hisself.  But  you  and 
me  is  at  one  way  of  thinking  about  his  getting  out  of  this  hole.  I 
take  it.  Master  Dent,  there  is  nothing  but  what  a  change  will  put 
all  right.' 

*  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,'  I  said  quickly ;  *  of  course  he  would 
be  all  the  better  for  giving  up  brandy  and  laud^um.' 
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^  Ah !  we  are  at  one  about  that  too !  many  and  many's  the  time 
I*ve  told  him  to  try  rum.  Brandy  dries  up  your  juices.  Rum 
opens  your  pores  and  lets  new  life  into  ye.  Look  at  me.  I'm  a 
Bum  man.    There's  no  jerk  about  me.' 

^  There  are  things  worse  than  drink,  Paul.' 

<  Naturally.  Nothing  worse  than  bad  drink,  though.  I  put  my 
face  against  those  foreign  fid-lals.     Just  poisons ! ' 

<  Every  straight  man  should  put  his  face  against  them.  They're 
dangerous  commodities  and  have  got  many  a  man  into  trouble.' 

*  I'll  be  bound  they  have,  and  will  again.  A  man  might  act 
on  the  square,  fool  or  no  fool.  The  Captain  would  be  better  if  he 
dropped  that  opium  and  stuck  to  rum.  He's  a  merry  soul !  Wait 
till  you  see  him  in  Spain.     He  chirps  there ! ' 

*  You  are  not  likely  to  see  me  there,  Paul.' 

^  Yah !  tell  that  to  the  marines.  Paul  has  eyes,  and  Paul  has 
ears.  No  fear!  You'll  stick  to  the  ship  and  you'll  get  your 
reward.  Lortells,  Master  Dent ! '  he  went  on,  dashing  the  spade  into 
the  soft  earth  before  him,  *  you'll  open  your  young  eyes  there.  We 
ain't  cooped  up  with  a  hedge  on  either  side  of  us  there.  We  haven't 
got  a  blue-breeched  preventive  man  spying  down  the  kitchen 
window  to  see  what  you've  got  for  dinner  there !  No !  no !  Free 
life  there.  The  Captain's  place  is  just  outside  the  forest.  Such 
a  forest  as  you  never  clapped  eyes  on.  Oaks  and  chestnuts !  Miles 
and  miles  of  'em.  Big  round  as  yonder  tower.  Bigger.  You  can 
spank  out  where  you  please.  Take  your  gun,  too,  and  knock  over 
anything  that  comes  in  the  way,  with  never  a  soul  to  say  nay. 
Not  all  play  with  the  Captain,  though.  *•  Paris  to-morrow,  Paul," 
he'll  sing  out  to  me  all  of  a  sudden,  and  ofif  we  go.  Then  off  to 
Switzerland,  and  from  Switzerland  maybe  to  Bordeaux,  then  back 
across  the  mountains  with  the  mules.  A  rare  time  of  it,  Master 
Dent,  and  the  Captain  is  warming  to  it  already ! ' 

All  this  he  rattled  out  without  a  break,  but  it  came  with  a 
nasty  jar  to  me. 

*  I  should  fancy  Captain  Pierce  won't  find  the  old  life  quite  so 
merry  for  him  out  there  now  his  wife  is  gone.' 

A  chance  shot  this,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  had  told.  I  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  not  a  muscle 
of  the  old  villain's  face  quivered.  Then  gradually  a  twinkle  came 
to  his  eyes,  and  a  smile — a  smile  horrible  to  see — gathered  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  I  could  have  sworn  -he  winked  when 
he  replied  gaily — 

*  We  donH  take  wMch  account  of  women  out  there^  Master  Dent^ 
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The  answer  and  the  man's  manner  were  so  revolting  tbat  I 
turned  on  my  heel  in  disgust. 

*  You  seem  out  of  sorts,  Master  Dent,'  he  sang  out  cheerily  as 
I  made  off. 

^  Perhaps  I  am,  Paul.    Perhaps  there  is  enough  to  make  me.' 

*  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  best  plan  when  things  worrit  you 
is  to  let  'em  slide.' 

*  That's  not  my  way  of  thinking.     Good  morning.' 

*  Ah,  you  are  not  the  first  good  man  that  has  been  knocked 
silly ! '  he  shouted  after  me.  *  Lortells,  Master  Dent !  There  was 
a  gal  at  Barcelona ' 

But  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  about  the  Barcelona  lady.  I  looked 
round  as  I  turned  the  comer,  though,  and  saw  his  burly  figure  lean* 
ing  on  the  spade  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

His  words  made  the  Mill  House  muddle  murkier  than  ever — ^a 
thousand  times  worse  for  me,  too,  for  now  it  thrust  itself  between 
me  and  Lettie  like  another  white  mist.  How  could  I  speak  of  the 
great  love  that  was  consuming  me  ?  How  could  I  sully  her  pure 
ears  with  my  vows  when  my  mind  was  full  of  these  lurid  bus* 
picions  about  my  own  kith  and  kin  ?  One  thing  was  certain.  The 
sooner  these  suspicions  were  got  rid  of  the  better.  So  I  resolved 
to  go  straight  on  to  Mill  House.  Perhaps  a  hint  of  what  I  knew 
would  strike  a  little  responsive  cordiality  from  Miss  Carrie.  At 
the  inn,  however,  I  found  a  note  that  stopped  me. 

*  She  would  not  trouble  me  to  call  about  the  money,'  she  wrote. 
*  She  had  heard  from  abroad  and  would  be  able  to  make  a  different 
arrangement  about  paying  the  people.  She  was  glad  it  was  so,  for 
I  had  given  her  pretty  good  proof  of  how  little  I  could  be  trusted. 
After  breaking  my  solemn  promise  to  go,  she  was  now  sure  I  had 
been  sent  there  by  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser  to  watch  and  harry  them. 
The  only  proof  I  could  give  of  my  good  will  was  to  leave  Broxford 
at  once.' 

Poor  Carrie !  I  could  read  between  the  lines  now,  and  pitied  her 
with  my  whole  heart.  I  told  her  in  my  answer  I  had  the  money 
and  she  had  better  take  it,  but  I  was  sure  she  had  a  deeper  trouble 
than  money — a  trouble  that  made  her  need  a  friend  more  than 
ever  she  did  in  her  life,  and  there  I  was  and  should  be  whenever 
ehe  liked  to  call  me.  *  For  your  father's  sake,'  I  added,  *  don't 
harden  your  heart  against  me.  Let  me  come  and  see  what  can 
be  done  for  him.' 

Two  or  three  days  passed  and  never  a  word  came  in  reply.  A 
wretched  time  it  was,  for  now  that  this  shadow  had  grown  into 


sbmething  substantial  between  me  and  Lettie,  I  knew  how  entirely 
my  life  was  bound  up  in  hers.  Paul  avoided  the  village,  but  was 
seen  punting  up  to  Mill  House  every  evening.  His  wife  stalked 
about  the  streets  paying  odd  sums  of  money  to  the  tradesfolk. 
Uncle  Pierce  slouched  down  to  the  creek  every  morning.  The 
Folly  was  ready  for  sea,  but  Carrie  stuck  to  the  house.  There 
was  a  large  tennis  gathering  at  Posbrooke.  Lettie  tried  her  best 
to  persuade  her  to  show  herself;  but  no — she  would  not  budge. 
A  lover's  eyes  and  ears  are  pretematurally  keen,  and  I  fancied 
a  little  change  came  over  Lettie  herself  during  that  miserable  time. 
She  spoke  less  about  Carrie,  was  oftener  up  at  the  school  she  had 
started  by  Penney's  Hill  Farm,  and  was  not  in  her  old  spirits.  Her 
friend  Carrie  came  in  for  a  round  of  abuse  at  the  tennis  party,  and 
she  took  this  to  heart. 

*  Now,  Lettie,'  said  I  to  her,  when  we  got  back,  *  the  fact  is  there 
is  something  worse  than  money  trouble  at  Mill  House.  I'm  afraid 
there's  some  disgrace  at  the  bottom  of  it.' 

'  All  the  more  reason  we  should  be  up  and  doing  something  for 
them,'  she  replied.     *  Poor  Carrie !  and  you  are  doing  nothing ! ' 

*  Don't  say  that.  I  told  her  I  would  stand  by  her.  I  begged 
her  for  her  father's  sake  to  let  me  help  them,  but  she  won't.  She 
won't  even  answer  my  letter.' 

*  Well,  it  shall  not  go  on  any  longer.  I'll  go  and  see  her  at 
once.' 

*  You'll  do  no  good.     She  hates  me.' 

*  Ah !  but  she  doesn't  know.  I  ought  to  have  told  her  before. 
I've  been  wrong.     I'll  tell  her  you  came  on  purpose  to  help  her.' 

*  You  mustn't  say  that.  I  came  to  see  you,  Lettie.  You  must 
not  go  till  I  have  told  you  the  whole  story.' 

•  *  I'll  go  to  her  first.    I  want  to  get  it  over.' 

*  No  I  you  must  hear  me  first.     I ' 

But  she  was  gone  before  I  could  say  another  word.  Mrs. 
Mazton  heard  it  all.  ^  Just  like  her ! '  she  said,  taking  up  her 
work ;  *  dashes  at  everything  I  She  frightens  me.  That  is  how 
she  started  those  schools  on  the  hill.  If  there  is  anything  wrong, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  she  must  try  to  put  it  right.' 

*  She  is  not  looking  well.' 

*  Nor  are  you.  Nobody  is  well.  Everybody  seems  to  have  a 
touch  of  Mill  House  about  them.  She  ought  not  to  have  gone 
there.' 

*  I  tried  to  stop  her.' 

*  Tried  to  stop  her !  You  know  very  well  she  went  for  your  sake. 
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She  sees  you  are  unhappy  about  Carrie,  and   wantfS  to  put  it 
right.' 

*  Unhappy !  Well,  I  don't  like  to  think  there  is  a  worse  trial  in 
store  for  her.    That's  all.' 

*  Not  quite  all,  Henry.' 

*  What  more  can  there  be  ? ' 
« You  love  her?' 

*Love  her!  Love  Carrie!'  I  cried.  *Grood  heavens!  she  is 
about  the  very  last  woman  in  the  world  I  could  love.  Love  Carrie ! 
She  repels  me.  What  on  earth  put  this  awful  rubbish  in  your 
head,  Mrs.  Maxton  ?     Surely,  surely,  you  must  know ' 

*  Know  what  ? '  she  stitched. 

*  That  I  love  Lettie  with  my  whole  heart ! '  I  burst  out.  *  That 
I  have  loved  her  ever  since  we  met  at  Drufflie.  That  she  has 
never  once  been  out  of  my  mind.  You  must — ^you  w.ust  have 
known  it ! ' 

*  I  certainly  thought  so  at  one  time,  Henry,  but  Carrie ' 

*  Carrie !  Don't  speak  of  her !  She  hates  me.  Upon  my  word 
she  is  hardly  human.     She ' 

But  here  Harleigh  bustled  in.  *  Where  was  Lettie  ?  /What 
made  her  run  oflf  to  Lady  Grumpy's  just  before  dinner  ?  After  the 
Posbrooke  gossip  he  had  half  a  mind  to  drop  Mill  House  and  the 
mystifications  altogether,  but  he  supposed  he  might  as  well  speak 
to  a  stone  as  to  Lettie.' 

She  came  back  late  for  dinner.     She  looked  pale  and  fagged. 

*  Carrie  will  see  you  in  the  evening,'  she  said,  *  and  I  think 
you  will  find  her  more  cordial.' 


(To  he  continued,) 
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'  TT7HY  don't  you  write  here  about  what  people  are  doing  ? ' 
T  f  somebody  says  to  me.  The  answer  is  not  very  far  to 
seek.  What  are  people  doing  ?  In  Mr.  Whiteing's  new — ^what 
shall  I  call  it,  didactic  romance?' — the  hero,  on  *The  Island,' 
gets  a  set  of  newspapers.  And  he  reads,  *  Brigandage  in  the  Public 
Thoroughfares,' '  Foreign  Paupers  Blocking  the  Public  Streets,' 

*  Afghanistan :  Five  Hundred  Killed,'  *  Moonlighting  in  Ireland : 
a  Policeman's  Head  Beaten  to  Pulp,'  *  Evictions :  Death  of  an  Old 
Woman  on  the  Roadside,'  and  so  on.    Then  from  America  comes, 

*  Green  Immigrants  Sold  like  Cattle,'  *  Awful  Railway  Accident ; 
the  Line  stripped  Bare  by  Speculators,  and  no  Money  to  pay  for 
Repairs ' :  all  this  in  the  *  cool  devilry  of  mocking  head-lines,  as 
though  all  the  woe  and  all  the  folly  of  the  world  were  but  one 
stupendous  joke.' 


•     « 

« 


These  are  the  things  people  are  doing,  or  these  make  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world's  performances.  I  know  there  are  plenty 
of  good  actions,  but  these  rather  shun  the  light.  You  seldom 
find  them  in  the  newspapers,  except  when  a  nurserymaid  is 
burned  in  saving  her  employer's  children,  or  a  railway  guard  gives 
his  life  (not  being  a  *  speculator')  for  the  safety  of  his  train,  or  a 
rich  man  gives  away  half  his  income — a  fact  which  he  does  not 
invite  the  world  to  comment  upon.  It  is  because  we  all  sit  in 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  in  the  whispering  gallery  of  the  world,  and 
hear  the  reverberations  of  every  mad  word  and  deed,  of  every 
sorrow  and  disgrace, — it  is  because  we  are  always  listening  to 
these  things  that  I  do  not  care  to  write  about  them  here. 

*  Theliland;  an  Adrenture  of  a  Person  of  Quality.    A  Kovel.    By  Richard 
Whiteixig.    Cr.  Syo.  6«.    London :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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And  yet  there  are  people  who  are  doing  things  which  are  wortn 
the  doing,  and  worth  telling  of.    There  are  still  some  who  can 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.     Sir  Edmund  Gurrie  and  those  who    j 
worked  with  him  did  a  thing  likely  to  reduce  the  stock  of  honors    [ 
in  the  daily  press  when  they  set  themselves  to  realise  a  romancer's 
dream  by  founding  the  People's  Palace  in  East  London.    Most  of    ^ 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  read  All  Sorts  and  Gonditiom    | 
of  Men — if  they  have  not,  it  is  time  they  did — and  will  be  glad  to     ; 
hear  of  the  excellent  progress  which  is  being  made. — Ed. 


For  those  who  care  to  know  of  the  attempt  that  is  being  made 
to  drive  out  the  demon  of  Dulness  from  one  portion  of  this 
thickly-peopled  city,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  tram  car 
from  Aldgate  station  and  travel  down  some  two  miles  of  the  Mile 
End  Road  till  they  come  to  the  Palace.  If  they  arrive  about  one 
o'clock  on  a  Sunday,  they  will  see  some  hundreds  of  working  men 
and  women  sitting  in  the  stately  Queen's  Hall,  listening  to  the 
organ  recital.  Or  if  their  visit  is  in  the  evening,  they  will  see 
the  workman,  his  day's  work  over,  reading  in  the  libraiy.  At 
present  the  library  is  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  but  in  the  spring  the 
new  library  which  is  being  built  to  hold  250,000  volumes  will  he 
opened.  There  too  they  will  find  a  gymnasium  and  billiard  tables 
for  recreation,  and  science  classes  and  a  technical  day  school  in 
full  swing.  A  swimming  bath  will  soon  follow,  and  if  the  visitor 
is  pleased  with  what  he  sees  it  is  easy  for  him  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  the  work  by  writing  as  big  a  cheque  as  he  can  manage 
and  handing  it  over  to  Sir  Edmund  Currie  for  the  building 
fund.— Ed. 


There  are  many  to  whom  a  visit  to  the  East  End  is  imprac- 
ticable, but  if  any  of  these  should  care  to  know  what  is  goiJ^g 
forward  at  the  Palace  they  can  do  so  by  taking  in  the  Pala^ 
Joumalf  an  advertisement  of  which,  with  form  of  subscripti^"^ 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Magazine.  This  is  a  really 
notable  little  paper  which  has  sprung  into  a  vigorous  existence 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Besant,  It  is  said  that  one  half  of 
the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  In  this  jownm 
the  West  End  can  learn  how  at  any  rate  part  of  the  East  End 
lives.    Neither  quarter  of  the  town  will  be  the  worse  off  etould 
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the  journal  form  a  link  and  a  means  of  communication  between 
them. — Ed. 


The  following  rondel  was  given,  twelve  years  ago,  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  by  another  friend  of  mine.  He  is  so  far  away,  and  it  is  such 
a  very  little  poem,  that  I  venture  to  print  it  without  telegraphing  to 
the  Adirondaoks  for  permission.  Probably  the  author's  hand  will 
be  easily  recognised,  and  I  presume  that,  twelve  years  ago,  the 
sage  who  laments  his  youth  was  just  twenty-five.  And  as  to  his 
hair  being  *  grey,'  it  is  not  even  *  brindled.' 

OF   HIS   PITIABLE   TRANSFORMATION. 

I  who  was  young  so  long. 

Young  and  alert  and  gay. 

Now  that  my  hair  is  grey 
Begin  to  change  my  song. 

Now  I  know  right  from  wrong, 

Now  I  know  jpay  and  pray^ 
I  who  was  young  so  long. 

Young  and  alert  and  gay. 

Now  I  follow  the  throng, 

Walk  in  the  beaten  way. 

Hear  what  the  elders  say. 
And  own  that  I  was  wrong — 
I  who  was  young  so  long. 

•     * 
• 

The  word  has  gone  forth  that  ballades,  rondels,  and  virelaiii 
are  exploded ;  old  toys,  dolls  that  the  sawdust  hath  run  out  of, 
jacks  in  the  box  with  the  spring  broken,  drums  with  holes  in  the 
parchment,  penny  trumpets  that  have  lost  the  mouthpiece,  penny 
pistols  that  flash  in  the  pan.  So  be  it ;  but  these  amenities  only 
apply  to  English  ballades  and  so  forth.  In  French  a  man  may 
still  use  the  measures  of  Marot  and  Banville.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  barm  in  publishing  Mr.  Henley's 
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BALLADE   A    UN   SIEN   AMI. 

Expedier  a  ton  adresse, 

L ,  une  gaillarde  chanson, 

G'est  d^j4  de  la  maladresse ; 

AuBsi  j'en  demande  pardon. 

G'est  vrai,  tu  n'aimes  de  Meudon 
Ni  les  pintes  ni  les  salades ; 

Mais  tu  as  ceci  de  tr^s-bon : 
Tu  sais,  toi,  trousser  les  ballades. 

G'est  une  fille  enchanteresse, 

Ta  Muse  a  toi,  savant  luron, 
Riche  de  grace  et  de  finesse, 

Pleine  de  charme  et  d'abandon. 

Le  verbe  leste  et  Toeil  Mpon, 
Qu'elle  fait  de  bonnes  cascades ! 

Ah !  zut)  po&te  a  I'art  barbon : 
Tu  sais,  toi,  trousser  les  ballades. 

Te  voili,  pilier  de  la  presse, 

Des  vrais  princes  du  feuilleton, 

Tu  dis  ^  Moli^re  la  messe,  1 

Tu  lis  le  grec  (ce  me  dit-on) ;  | 

Pourtant,  tirer  le  gros  canon  I 

Qa  ne  sied  qu'aux  esprits  maussades :  1 

A  d'autres,  done,  le  bombardon ! 

Tu  sais,  toi,  trousser  les  ballades.  ' 

I 

Ami,  I'amour  et  le  renom,  I 

Si  tu  m'en  crois,  sont  choses  fades.  I 

A  toi  le  bonheur !  nom  de  nom,  | 

Tu  sais,  toi,  trousser  les  ballades.  I 


M.  Michel  Breal  has  lately  published  a  little  pamphlet  on 
etymologies,  which  explains  the  fascination  of  this  study.  Etymo- 
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log^ies  are  so  freakish.  There  was  once  a  youth  named  Anson, 
whom  bis  friends  called  ^  The  Count.'  The  etymology  ran  thus : 
Anson,  Hands  on !  Hands  off!  Paws  off !  Pausoffski — ^the  Count. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  less  expected.  M.  Breal  gives  a 
French  example.  You  speak  of  a  personne  accabUe  de  chagrin. 
As  for  peTsowae  {persona)^  it  has  a  vast  long  history  since  it 
meant  a  mask.  See  for  this  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  new  Biographiea 
of  Words.  AccabU  is  derived  from  a  Byzantine  siege  engine  of 
Bome  sort.  Chagrin  is  the  Turkish  aagriy  meaning  *  skin,'  so 
that  peau  de  chagri/n  is  a  tautology,  more  or  less.  Abstract  roots 
all  seem  to  come  from  something  very  concrete  in  the  long  run, 
which  is  just  what  one  would  expect.  Splendeo^  I  shine,  means 
I  am  yellow,  from  spleUy  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  jaundice.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  people  look  on  splendid  achievements  with 
jaundiced  eyes,  and  so  get  very  *  mixed '  indeed,  etymologically. 
Why  the  ancients  thought  muscles  (musculi)  like  little  mice,  who 
can  imagine  ?  (Theocritus,  Idyll,  xxii.  48.)  We  no  longer  see 
the  analogy,  but  we  keep  the  word.  Who  would  not  connect 
habiller  with  habit?  M.  Gaston  Paris  says  it  is  a  corruption  of 
ahUleVy  and  originally  meant  to  arrange  fitggots  of  wood  in  biUea. 
Such  are  the  diversions  of  the  philologist.  The  following  verses 
on  him  are  by  Miss  May  Kendall. 


FAIRIES  AND    TEE   PHILOLOGIST 

About  his  pillow  he  was  ware, 
F  the  watches  o'  the  night. 

Of  shining  elves  and  ladies  fair. 
And  knights  in  armour  bright. 

And  drowsUy  he  thought, '  I  know 

Exactly  what  you  are— 
You're  parables  of  Sun  and  Snow, 

And  Moon  and  Sky  and  Star.' 

But  presently  a  doubtful  awe 

Disturbed  his  idle  scorn ; 
For  each  familiar  face  he  saw 

Was  sorrowful  and  worn. 
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Ladies  and  wizards,  knights  and  elves. 
They  moaned :  *  Bad  luck  to  yott, 

We  only  know  we're  not  ourselves, 
We  cannot  tell  who's  who.' 

The  enchanted  Prince,  at  Beauty's  side. 
Seemed  solacing  her  ire. 

*  Too  bad,'  dejectedly  he  cried  : 

*  One  of  you  calls  her  Fire ; 

*  And  there's  another  calls  her  Snow  ; 

She  says,  till  she  is  told 
Her  meaning,  how  is  she  to  know 
If  she  is  hot  or  cold  ? ' 

With  weary  steps  they  wandered  by : 

*  We  were  quite  wrong,'  they  said, 

*  You're  not  a  prince — not  Beauty  I ; 

We  might  as  well  be  dead ! ' 

Slowly  dispersed  the  vanquished  throug, 

Faded  the  raiment  bright ; 
It  was  as  though  a  mournful  song 

Came  floating  through  the  night. 

*  We're  dead  and  gone.     Our  stories  grew 

From  how  our  names  were  spelt. 
If  some  one  made  a  Myth  of  YoUy 
You'd  find  out  how  it  felt. 

*  'Tis  all  in  vain.    We're  Dawn  or  Day, 

We're  Sun  (yr  Sea  or  Air. 
Only — you  might  have  let  us  stay 
Till  you  knew  what  we  were.' 

M.  K. 

«     « 

Can  there  be  a  prettier  illustration  of  superstition,  and  of  how 
the  civilised  man  falls  back  under  the  spell  of  it,  than  the  anec- 
dote which  follows  ?  It  is  from  an  Orkney  correspondent,  who  got 
intp  conversation  with  a  shoemaker,  an  old  Hudson's  Bay  man. 
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Stories  Werd  told  about  the  Indians  near  Fort  Crarrj,  and  we  shall 

bear  how  the  magic  of  a  fair  squaw  won  and  kept  the  heart  of  a 

Scot.     *  He  assured  me  that  they  could  make  any  man  "  fairly 

crazy  "  by  "  putting  medicine  on  him,"  and  to  do  this  all  they 

required  was  a  hair  of  his  head.     On  one  occasion  he,  with  two 

Hebrideans,  was  living  in  the  hut  of  a  half-breed  who  had  a  very 

beautiful  daughter.     One  of  his  companions,  John  Macleod,  fell 

violently  in  love  with  this  girl.     During  the  day  he  was  easily 

argued  out  of  his  passion,  but  no  sooner  did  he  lay  his  head  on 

bis  pillow  than  he  became  "  fair  mad  for  her."    He  could  not 

sleep  at  night,  and  went  through  all  the  orthodox  phases  of  the 

"  tender  passion."    On  the  day  when  the  Scotchmen  were  leaving 

tbe  place  Macleod  had  gone  out  first,  and  my  informant  was 

"  putting  his  bed  right "  when  he  found  under  the  pillow  a  small 

parcel.    So  soon  as  the  girl  saw  it  she  jumped  up  and  demanded 

that  it  should  be  given  to  her,  but  my  friend  refused,  and  going 

outside  he  opened  it.    It  contained  **  twa  bits  o'  bark  wi'  a  heart 

pented  reid  inside  each,  an'  atween  them  a  lump  of  oakum,  and 

inside  the  oakum  twa  locks  of  hair,  wan  fair  like  Macleod's,  and 

wan  black  like  hers,  and  they  were  livin' !      They  were  alive^ 

sir !  '*    I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  "  alive,"  and  he  said,  "  Ye 

ken  if  ye  pit  a  hair  frae  the  tail  o'  a  staig  {Anglic^^  stallion)  in 

rinnin'  water  hid'U  turn  into  a  eel :  weel  hid  was  just  like  that." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  though  he  had  often  seen  horsehair 

put  **  in  the  bum  oot-by  "  turn  into  eels,  in  Canada  this  never 

happened.     I  asked  whether  Macleod  forgot  the  girl  when  he  left, 

but  ^^  Na,  na,  she  had  pit  medicine  on  him,  ye  ken,  an'  a  wee 

while  after  he  gaed  back  and  married  her." ' 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Mr.  Bourdillon  published  his 
translation  and  edition  of  the  oldest  French  novel,  *  Aucassin  et 
Nicolette,' in  autumn.  Another  appeared  in  January,  and  now  Mr. 
E.  J.  W.  Gibb  sends  me  his  own  privately  printed  version.  There 
are  but  fifty  copies,  ye  bibliophiles,  and  it  is  a  very  agreeable 
translation,  with  the  old  French  to  follow.  Mr.  Gibb  has  ventured 
on  what  neither  Mr.  Bourdillon  nor  the  other  translator  dared  to 
attempt — ^he  has  given  the  verses  in  assonance,  not  in  rhyme. 
The  verses  of  the  original  are  assonant,  but  Mr.  Gibb's  experiment 
is  new  in  English,  except,  of  course,  in  old  ballads.  I  rather  like 
the  effect,  but  it  is  unfamiliar,  and  perhaps  unsatisfactory  to 
most  English  ears.    It  is  odd  that  each  of  the  three  translators 
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spells  Nicolettein  his  private  way:  1.  Nicolette.  2.  Nicolete. 
3.  Nicholete.  The  next  must  call  the  lady  Nicholettey  if  he 
would  be  original. 

A.  Lang. 
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